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ſtraQive and entertaining, but, in conjunction with 
our annual accounts of Domeſtic Literature, will aſ- 
certain, from time to time, the ſtate of genius, know- 
ledge, -and learning, in this country; a ſubject on 
which aſſertions are frequently made that are by no 
means the reſult of an accurate and candid inveſti- 
hee AT ee enen 20 
n 1 7 band od UHeq HDH. 
Thou . we ber raſa to evagrarylath — 
on the comparative early appearance of the preſent 
Volume, we acknowledge that it is one month later 
than was agreeable to our intentions and wiſhes. 
This defect it is our Purpoſe wud NCA. oc- 
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HE SEED” we. all in our. | Sing 


the greater po ih do we find to, exprels our 


ſtrongeſt motive for continuing our folicitude to merit 


Regiſter will have nd reaſon to complain that we have 
failed of our accuſtomed affiduity and diligence. we 
truſt that the different departments of the work will 
ſpeak for themſelves, and juſtify our, expectation of 
enjoying the ſame favourable reception which we 
hare beg erent 881125 e t! 0 


In rracing * progreſs. "of, 63 Aan 


ſo far as we have already gone, to travel through A 


comparatively! barxen country, which afforded 1 
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few ſpots that were fruitful and pleaſant. That Part 
of our courſe is now completed. The next Volume 


will conduct us to the revival of learning, and will 


gradually lead us on to proſpects dighly sen 


and deli ghuful. 


While Europe continues at peace, our attention 
muſt principally be directed to the parliamentary and 
We have not, 
however, been neglectful of foreign affairs, which 
are ſufficiently intereſting to deſerye A ſerious con- 
templation. There are circumſtances i in the ſtate of 
things abroad, which might ſerve to exerciſe the fa- 
gacity, and to excite the conjectures, of the politi- 
cian and the Philoſopher with regard. to their conſe. 
quences. But it is not ſo much our buſineſs to af. 
ſume the character of prophets, as to be faithful IP 


intelli gent narrators of ſubſiſting facts, and explain. 


ers, as far as we are able, of the principles, and _ 
from which they proceed. n e e 58 


* he miſcellaneous lite of our work i is wc 
copious than ever; and perhaps we have, in this re- 
ſpect, been guilty of an exceſs. But ſuch a number 
of valuable papers called for admittance, that we 
knew not how to reject them; and yet we have 


| omitted many that were highly deſerving of being in- 


ſerted. Such has been the merit of the productions 
of the year. The diverſified extracts with whic lt bur 


Volumes abound, do not only render them more in- 
ſtructive 
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N our laſt Number, we had the pleaſure of recording 
ſome conſiderable improvements with regard to the ſtate | 
knowledge, literature; and taſte, in Great Britain. 

Wickliffe had boldly advanced to an uncommon enla 

ment of thinking in religious matters, and Chaucer 

diſplayed a vein of poetry rich and new in this country. 

From ſuch whos gas important conſequences might have 

bern expe I the writings of theſe eminent men 

muſt have had no ſmall effect on the mind of many indi- 
to have been 

embraced by à larger number of perſons than dared to 

woy them; and the admirers of Chaucer could not avoid 

having their underſtandings and cher taſte imptoved by a 
peruſal of his various. ms A 

Still, however, the progreſs of knowletue was far infe- 
nor to what, from 5 ſo favourable to the cultiva- 
tion and refinement of the human faculties, might ration- 
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1 A SHORT VIEW OF 


ally have been predicted. In fact, the period we are now 
treating of, is one of the moſt diſgraceful, with reſpect to 
the ſubje& before us, that can be found in the Hiſtory of 
England. It affords but few. literary facts and characters 
on which we can expatiate with much ſatisfaction. Seve. 
ral circumſtances contributed to the neglect of Jearning ; 
the chief of which undoubtedly was the confuſion of the 
times, ariſing from the civil wars that were occaſioned by 
the long conteſts between the two rival houſes of York and 
Lancaſter. In the perpetual tumult and din of arms, and 
amidft the deſolations that were ſpread through the king- 
dom, little opportunity was afforded for the purſuits of 
ſcience, and the culture of the polite arts. Ignorance and 
barbarity obtained new triumphs over the minds of our 
countrymen | | 

But previouſly to theſe conteſts, knowledge and literature 
had begun to decline. Henry the Fourth, at his acceſſion 
to the crown, was underſtood to be friendly to the ſenti- 
ments of Wickliffe. But the conſcience of this monarch, 
like that of moſt other princes, was not of that obſtinate 
kind which refuſed to bend itſelf to political views. When 
he conſidered the ſtate of parties, he was convinced that 
nothing could ſo effectually ſtrengthen his claims as the 
ſupport of the clergy ; and, therefore, he determined t 
comply with the requiſitions of the great eccleſiaſtics, how- 
ever hoſtile theſe requiſitions might be to the cauſe of te- 
formation. The ſevereſt treatment of the advocates for 
religious improvements was the price 'of the church's fa- 
vour ; and it was a price to the payment of which Henry 
the Fourth readily ſubmitted. | a 4 

Through the influence of Arundel, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, whoſe character was deformed by ſuperſtition and 
cruelty, a law was obtained againſt the Lollards, by which 
the biſhops' were authoriſed to impriſon all perſons fur 
peed of hereſy, and to try them in the ſpiritual court. 
If theſe diſciples of Wickliffe proved either obſtinate ot 
relapſed heretics, the eccleſiaſtical. judge was to call the 
ſheriff of the county, or the chief civil officer of the tow!, 


to be preſent when the ſentence of condemnation was pro- 
| nounced; 


— 
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hounced ; upon which. the condemned perſon, 


the on was immedi- 
ately to be delivered to the ſegular magiſtrate, who was to 
cauſe him to be burnt to death, in ſome elevated place, in 
the ſight of all the people. This ſtatute, -which is ſo re- 
proachful to the principles and manners of the times, was 
not merely an act of denunciation, but was inſtantly cartied 
into effect. Upon the ſtrength of it, ſir William Sawtre, 
rector of St. Oſwyth, London, was brought to trial before 
the convocation of the province of Canterbury, at St. 
Paul's, and received ſentence of condemnation. It was an 
honour to himſelf, but a diſgrace to his country, that he 
was the firſt perſon in England who was burned to-Qeath 
for the adoption of ſentiments, the truth of which" is now 
admitted by every liberal mind. To another clergyman, 
William Thorp, whoſe learning alone would have entitled 
him to a place in this work, archbiſhop Arundel did not 
carry his cruelty quite ſo far. He committed him, how- 
ever, to a loathſome priſon, the horrors of which probably 
ſhortened, as well as embittered his days 
Henry the Fifth, brightly, as his name ſhines on other 
accounts, was in the ſame diſgraceful ſituation with that of 
his father. Indeed, the ſcheme he had formed with regard 
to the conqueſt of France, laid him under a greater neceſ- 
ſity of courting the clergy than Henry the Fourth had ever 
experienced ; and the biſhops knew how to avail themſelves 
of a criſis which could, be converted to the farther 
eſtabliſhment of their own power, and to the ſuppreſſion of 
a free enquiry into the doctrines of Chriſtianity. Secure in, 
the protection of the crown, - perſecution now took a bolder” 
flight, and made an attack upon fir John Oldcaſtle, lotd- 
Cobham, the moſt illuſtrious of the followers of Wickliffe. 
This nobleman, not to mention his other eminent quali- 
ties, was diſtinguiſhed by the vigour and extent of his in- 
tellectual powers. To his natural parts he joined all the 
acquiſitions of knowledge and learning which the times he 
lived in could adminiſter. In religion he attained to a dig- 
nicy of ſentiment which would not be a diſhohour to the-. 
preſent age. The man who could fay, that his faith was, 


That God will aſk no more of à Chriſtian 'in this life 


© "than 


a2 


himſelf above God, and becometh plai 


| the di 
: e nations. Bohemia was 


novel opinions, and for impeding the 
tion, it might have been expected that their own favourite 
tivated to a certain degree; but it did not a 


— uminaries were produced as had heretofore obtained the 
© molt pompous titles: there were no perſons who- attained 


the maintenance of their ſeparate intereſts. As to the iſ 


| Tra 


tioned in a hiſtory of literature. 


che common ſtandard of his brethren, but whoſe forgtudc 
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than to obey the precepts" of is bleſſed law;” und the 

* if any prelate of the church requireth more, or 
other kind of obedience, he conremneth Chriſt, ena 
nly antichrilt che 
man who could ſay this in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, muſt have been enlightened far beyond the gene- 
rality of his r poraries. His conduct in avowing his 
inions was * and 'manly ; and he maintained 
them at the ſtak ** which, after ſeveral years of fevere 
harralfrient and perſerucion, he was at length brought by 

igotry and malice of his enemies. 

While the abettors of Wickliffe's tenets were deprefled 
and cryelly treated at home, it is fome honour to our'coun- 
try, chat the doctrines which had been advanced 5 him 
contributed to the diffuſion of reli A dee knowledge 
where W f 2. 


les were the moſt zealouſly 4 
ere chey were productive of els hi 
a figute in the Cn hiſtory of 


Amidſt the ardour of the prelates for the ſup 
of -reformi- 


„ would have been 'vige- 
divinity was, indeed, cul- 
with the 
lendour which it ha aſumed in former ages. No ſych 


ſtudy, that of ſcholaſtic theclo 
roufly purſued. This ſpecies 


the appellations of irrefragable, angelic, or ſeraphie doctor: 


The Wape chiefly concerned themſelves in ſupporting the 


neral pretenſions 2 the church, or in framing canons'for 


tes which were carried on between the regular and decu- 
ergy, they are of too little conſequence to be men. 


There was one prelate whoſe mind was enlarged above 


ua} to his knowledge. This was Pococke, bi- 


—_ who, * examined beforearchbiſhop 
| Bourchie , 


op of Os 


N 


ce ck hoe obs as wo. ace Tn. 
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Bourchier, was induced to renounce the rational opi 

he had embraced. His recantation, however, which | 
was the effect of allurement and terrour, though. it pre: 
his exalted ſtation. He was deprived: of his ſce, and was 
condemned to a retirement, perhaps to a priſon, .in which 
he would probably reflect with deep concern upon the ti> 


midity of his con n NY RE 


»# 


The general ignorance, anc 
marked by ſeveral. curious and firiking circumſtances, 
When the heroic Maid of Orleans was cruelly put to death, | 
the judges, in their condemnation of her, were. influenced 1 
by a ſerious opinion that ſhe was a ſorcereſs, and a wor- 1 
ſhipper of the devil. Indeed, the infatuation with reſpe& 
to the belief of witchcraft, muſt have been irreſiſtible, 
when it was not in the power of 2 a diſtinguiſhed, cha : 
rafter as Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter, to prevent has 
ducheſs from being brought to an open trial, and ſentenced 
to a public penance and unpriſanment for lite, upon an a-. 
cuſation of this kind. But all this will 1 the leſs fyr- 
piling, when we are informed, that, at the battle of Bar- 
net, the earl of Warwick's forces were thrgwn inta gonfi- 
ſion by an unhappy miſtake, in conſequence of à miſt, 

55 was believed. to have been raiſed by friar Bangs A 


red magician. In fuch a deplorable conditien of t 
human 2 the clergy had encot 2 | 
ſuppreſs, with unrelenting rigour, the ſmalleſt actempts 

ormation, and to bind the laity cloſer ſtill in the chains 


* 


of abſurdity, error, and ſuperſticio g. 
The ſtate of learning was correſpondent to the general 
darkneſs of the age. melius Vitellius, an Italian, who 


read lectures in New College at Qxfard, did it with fo lit» 
tle effect, that no traces of his having. produced any lite-' 

rary improvement have fallen within- the of our 

raquiry. The ſcarcity of books, which had ahrays been 

a formidable obſtruction to the of knowledge, was 
increaſed during a period wherein long civil wars muſt, j . 

4 great meaſure, have deſtroyed both > Wag he 

leiſure that were neceſſary to the tranſertption of manu- 


a 3 | ſeripts. 
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tical. 


"The Latin tongue continued to be the uſual vehicle in 


W ee have been cultivated at le 4 as much 25 it 
ad b 


een in mn Ye op centuries. But ſo far was'this 


Latin tongue Was a 75 the deoline, it will not be thought 
y of the Greek language ſhould almoſt 


little regard: un 750002. 2 ce | 

If any of our readers fhbuld imagine that, while philo- 
' *Jogical and, Aaffical literature were thus neglected, the phi: 
Jo 1 will be found to haye been in a more 
proſperous condition, they will be wholly diſappointed. 
Theſe ſciences were as little attended to as the other parts 
of learning. We have here no characters to produce 
which can in any degree be ranked with, forge that have 
formerly been noticed. Were we to ſearch into Tanner, 
Leland, Bale, Pitts, and other writers of that kind, ve 
might draw out a lift of perſons who were ſaid to have 
been mathematicians and Philoſophers; but no traces will 


J 
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be met with of their having made any diſcoveries, or been 
the authors of any works, which deſerve to be recorded. 
Medicine, though more ſtudied than gatural philoſophy 
in general, does not appear with much greater luſtre. Dr. 
Freind, in his Hiſtory of Phyſic, could not find one phy- 
ſician in this period whom he thought worthy of being ap- 
lauded. The * Dietary for the Preſervation of Health,” 
by Dr. Gilbert Kymer, and which is ſtill extant, is ſaid, 
however, to contain ſeveral curious things, and ſome ſalu- 
tary advices, He was phyſician to Humphrey duke of 
Glouceſter. Dr. John Fauceby, who ſtood in the ſame re- 
lation to king Henry the Sixth, obtained a commiſſion from 
his royal maſter to diſcover an univerſal medicine, called 
the Elixir of Life, for the cure of all diſeaſes, wounds, 
and fractures, and for prolonging the health and ſtrength of 
the body, and the vigour, af the mind, to the greateſt poſ- 
ſible extent of time. This was the folly of the age. It 
was by an application to the occult ſciences, and not by a 
rational attention to the human oeconomy, to the progreſs 
of nature, and the dictates of a, judicious, experience, that 
the art of healing was expected to be promoted. Surgery, 
though the knowledge of it was ſo much wanted, in conſe- 
quence of the wars both at home and abroad, in which the 
nation was perpetually engaged, was in an equally low ſtate. 
Henry the Fifth found it difficult to procure a ſufficient 
number of ſurgeons for his army, and their ſkill was inferior 
to their number. In the hands of ignorance, many wound- 
ed men, who might otherwiſe haye been preſerved, pro- 


bably ſuffered the loſs of their lives. 


But while true ſcience was little or 'not at all regarded, 


falſe ſcience. received the protection and ſupport of govern- 


ment itſelf. This was eminently the caſe in the feign of 
, Henry the Sixth. We have already mentioned this mo- 


narch's indulgence to the pretenſions of his phyſician, Dr. 
John Fauceby. Other alchemiſts were treated with the 


like favour and diſtinction. An extraordinary commiſſion 
was granted to them, and confirmed by parliament ; in 


which they were authorized to proſecute their endeavours 


for finding out an univerſal medicine, and for the tranſmu- 
a 4 * _- ration 
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tation of baſer metals into real and fine gold and filver, 
By this commiſſion, they were emancipated from the 

ties of an act to which the profeſſors of alchemy had been 
ſubjected ir the beginning of the reign of king Henry the 
Fourth. Hence it 1s evident, that our anceſtors, inſtead of 
growing more enlightened, were become ſtill greater flayes 


of ignorance and credulity. 


iſtory is ſo natural a ſtudy, and, indeed, is an-objet 


of ſuch univerſal concern, that writers in it, of ſome Kind 


or other, will never be wanting, ſo long as human being 
are capable of holding a pen. Hiſtorians, accordingly, 
the preſent period affords; but not any that can be put into 
competition with a Matthew Paris, or a William of Malm 


' bury. Such as they were, they muſt not, however, be 


omitted in a delineation of the literature of the times. The 
firſt place is undoubtedly due to Thomas Walſingham, a 
monk belonging to the abbey of St. Alban's. Two hiſto- 
rical works were compoſed by him, both of which were of 
confiderable extent. The former was entitled A Hiſtory 
of England:“ the latter had Normandy for its particular 
ſubject; but an account could not be given of that coun- 
try, without the interſ perfion of many circumftances which 
related to Engliſh affairs. ee e 
Though Walſingham's ſtyle is ſufficiently defective, his 
Latinity is not ſo barbarous as that of many of his con- 
temporaries. His chief merit is, that, notwithſtanding his 
abundant credulity, and his inſertion of many idle ſtories, 
he gives a more copious narrative of facts than the other an 
naliſts of that time, and records things not elſewhere to be 
found, Upon the whole, the utility of his information, 


7 * 


with reſpect to the events he treats upon, is a#owed to be 


of real importance. | 2-67; A 

Thomas Otterbourne, a Franciſcan. friar, was the author 
of a Hiſtory of England, from the fuppoſed landing of 
Brutus to the year 1420, The former part of the work is 
merely a compilation from older hiſtorians, delivered in 
their own words. When the writer comes down to the 
times in which he himſelf lived, he conveys ſome uſeſul 
intelligence, ; e {The 
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The Chronicle of John Whetharmltede, abbot. of St. 


\ , 

Alban's, comprizes only twenty years, 1441 to 1461, 
including the latter part of king Henry the Sixth's reign, 
It was the principal object of. this lan to relate the 


affairs of his own abbey ; but to the recital of theſe are 
added original papers, and an account of various civil 
events, eſpecially of che two battles of St. Alban . 
Thomas de Elmham, prior of Linton, confined himſelf = 
to the reign of king Henry the Fifth, On this head he is 
full and particular, but in a ſtyle that is not at all capable 
of being read with pleaſure. Nevertheleſs, his work is ſo 
far valuable, as much of the information it contaigs was 
derived from perſons of conſequence,” who had been ſpec- 
tators of many of the tranſactions which they have enabled 
our hiſtorian to record. oo ooo 
An Italian, who came into England, and who was pro- 
tected by Humphrey, duke of Gloucelter, was the author 
of a judicious epitome of Thomas de Elmbam's. hiftory, 
to which alſo he made ſome additions. Profeſſing to he 
an imitator of the great Roman hiſtorian, Livy, he af- 
ſumed the name of Titus Livius. When we ſay that he 
did not attain either the elevation of ſentiment or dignity 
of ſtyle which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed the model he 
wiſhed to follow, we ſhall obtain full credit with our 
readers. 1 | | 3 TAL | A 
The Annals of William of Worceſter, a native of 
Briſtol, and a member of the univerſity of Oxford, have 
little to recommend them in point of materials, and are 
contemptible with regard to their mode of compoſition. 
They are not, however, wholly deſtitute of intelli | 
which cannor be drawn from any other ſource. | 
Notwithſtanding the numerous faults and abſurdities of 
John Rous, the anti of Warwick, and which reduce 
him to a very low ſcale in the liſt of writers, various things 
occur in him that throw a light on the tranſactions and 
manners of the times. In moſt of the authors of this 
period, the ſmall quantity 9 is to be 
with, muſt be extracted a diſguſting heap of 


To 
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I To the hiſtorians whoſe works were compoſed in Latin, 
we are to add the name of one who wrote in Engliſh, 
This was Robert Fabian, a merchant and alderman of 
London, and conſequently a member of a | 
which has produced few literary men, and in which many 
literary men are not, in the nature of the thing, to be 
expected. His ſituation, therefore, in life, eſpecially con. 
fidering the age in which he exiſted, may be regarded as 
giving a certain degree of celebrity to his 'hiſtorical cha 
racter. The chronicle which he compoſed,” and which 
was entitled by him the © Concordance of Stories,“ is in- 
telligible in its language, and written with ſincerity. Be- 
fides the more public facts which it includes, it contains a 
variety of particulars relative to the city of London. As 
Fabian's work is carried down to the twentieth year of the 
reign of king Henry the Seventh, he may in part be con- 
ſidered as belonging to a ſubſequent perio. 
A few other hiſtorical names might be mentioned; but 
we have as much enlarged upon the ſubject as is conſiſtent 
with the nature of our deſigg 7 
It is worthy of obſervation, that we are not to look to 
the Engliſh hiſtorians for the beſt accounts of the public 
tranſactions of this age, Foreign writers muſt be applied 
to, as the moſt copious ſources of information. To jd roif- 
fart, Philip de Comines, and Monſtrelet, recourſe .mulbbe 
had for the fulleſt, the moſt intereſting,” and the moſt en- 
tertaining intelligence concerning the political events and 
revolutions of our own' country. 
There is no ſituation of human affairs, however diſagree- 
able and calamitous, which is not converted by divine 
Providence to the production of ſome advantage. Even 
the civil wars had their uſe,” at leaſt in one reſpect, as they 
contributed to the declenſion of ſlavery. The contending 
parties, in order to carry on the purpoſes of their amb! 
tion, and to ſupply their armies with ſufficient force 
were occaſionally obliged to ſer their bondmen at liberty 
Some little enlargement of mind upon this ſubject bega 
likewiſe to prevail, and experience ſerved to convince ou 


anceſtors by degrees, that agriculture and other ſervices 
| N e * ſt 
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were better performed by hired labourers than by, unwilling 
and refractory ſlaves. It is certain that, in the period we 
are writing of, their number conſiderably decreaſed; and 
though this may be thought to have been principally a 
litical event, yet, ſo far as it might proceed from any 
juſtice or liberaliry of principle, it deſerves to be noticed 

in a hiſtory of the-progreſs of knowledge and mental im- 
rovement. head: odio nc ft; 
The circumſtance of there being rival candidates for the 
crown was favourable to the free form of our government. 
Our princes, in a ſituation ſo eritical, being perpetually 
liable to be caſt down from the throne, and ſtanding in 
need of the ſupport of as many of their ſubjects as poſſible, 
could not make; in general, thoſe ſtrides in arbitrary power 
which they would probably have done if their claims and 
their authority had been more firmly eſtabliſhed.” The 
conſtitution was not indeed greatly altered in this age, and 
it muſt be allowed that many irregularities were permitted 
to continue; but yet ſome advantageous changes were in- 
troduced. The rights and qualifications; of electors, eſpe- 
cially of freeholders, were more accurately aſcertained; 
and the method of enacting laws was conducted with a 
reciſion, an order, and a ſolemnity which had not hitherto 
n obſerved, Edward the Fourth, from his intimate 
connection with the court of Burgundy, had opened his 
mind to a diſcernment of the benefits of commerce. Hence 
he became himſelf one of the greateſt merchants in Europe, 
and paſſed ſeveral excellent acts for the regulation and en- 
couragement of trade and manufactures. The ſtatutes of 
Richard the Third were the firſt that were enacted in 
Engliſh, which alteration, while it was an acceſſion of 
honour to our native language, was favourable to the right 
conduct of political government, and to the better admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. Upon the whole, amidſt a variety 
of defects which ſtill ſubfiſted, the conſtitution and laws 
of England were conſiderably improved. The other nations 
of Europe were not in a condition to be compared with 
us in this reſpect. This point is ſtrongly maintained by 
Forteſcue, and is teſtified by an illuſtrious foreign hi- 
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and the 


dinary luſtre, among the men of that age, 


\ 


hiſtorian v, who declares it to be his opinion, that. of al 


che ſtates which he knew in the world, England wa 


where the commonwealth was beft 
the leaſt op It muſt be added, 
that, during the latter part of theſe times, the, cem 
law of che ki was in eminent perfection. 
Amidit the fcarcity of good writers, two la 


the country 


wyers greatly | 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this period. Theſe were fir 


Thomas Littleton and the lard chief juſtice Forteſeue. Sir 
Thomas Littlewn wrote the famous book on Englith 
Tenures, which was commented upon by fir Edward Coke, 
and which is ſo much ftudied by — — of the pro- 


ſeſſion. The celebrity and uſefulneſs of this work have 


fubfifted to our own time; and, notwithſtanding the pro- 


Aizgious acceſſion of ſtatutes and. reports, che large altem 


tions both in the knowledge and practice of the law, and 
the accumulation of publications, Littleton, wich Coke's 


Commentary, will ever continue to demand amen 


and applauſe of our ableſt advocates. 
As an author, and among men of literature in 


Fiorteſeue will probably be regarded as entitled to ſtill 


ars with extraor- 
in the cha- 
racter of a writer. He compoſed both in Latin and in his 


commendations. Indeed he appe 


greater 


native tongue; and the ſubjects he treated upon, together 


with the ſentiments which were delivered by him concern- 


ing them, will always endear his memory to true Engliſh- 
men. In Latin he wrote upon the praiſes of the laws of 


Englan 


d, and in Engliſh on the difference between an ab- 
ſolute and limited monarchy. In theſe works he hath done 


juſtice to the excellence of our conftitution and laws, and 


ſhewn himſelf to have been a firm friend to the cauſe 


of liberty. His admirable tracts form an eternal anſwer to 
_ "thoſe who are willing to maintain that there was no free- 
dom in this country previouſly to the laſt century, or, 8 


ſome have aſſerted, even before the n 


* Philip de Comines. T4 
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This humility perhaps was affected ; and, if it was real, 
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From Law we paſs on to a very different object, that of 
att br aro leaſin — 
are endued with the pri and taſte. 
The period in which ogy Gower, — Langland 
flouriſhed, was ſucceeded by an age that did not, in any 
tolerable degree, ſuſtain the . tion. There was 
only one poet in the reign of king enry the Fourth, and 
he contributed nothing to nt AM our verſi- 
fication and language His * 
though he is called Johannes Capellanus. He tranſlated 
into Engliſh verſe Boethius's weutiſe on the Conſolation of 
Philoſophy, a work of genius and merit, which in the 
middle ages was admired above every other compoſition. 

Henry the Fifth, though he is ſaid to have been fond of 


reading, drives his hiſtre from his character as a warrior, 


and not ets his patronage of the fine arts. Although tis 
coronation was atrended with har who muſt have ac-- 
companied rheir mſtruments heroic rhymes, he was 
no great enco of the minſtrelfy, chen in a 
high > ſtate of „on his entrance into the 
city of London in triumph, afrer the battle of Rginosurt, 
children had been placed to ſing verſes as he d, an 
edict was iſſued by him, commanding that, for the future, 
no ſongs ſhould be recited in praiſe of the late victory. 


doth not appear to have been the reſult of erue wiſdom. 
While his heart was ſet on performing eminent military 
exploits, he ought to have cheriſhed ths 1 who were 
beſt able to do juſtice to his proweſs. | 
however, which was paid by Henry to the poets, — 
not prevent their celebration of his warlixe actions. _— 
dcher productions, a minſtrel piece was 

ſiege of Harflevr, and the battle of Agincourt. — 
adapted to the harp, 4 contained ſome ſpirited lines ; 
but the ftyle was barbarous, compared with that of Chaucer 
and Gower. The improvement of our was at- 
traded to only by a few men, who had enjoyed the advan- 


en and made W 
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Thebes,” and the © Deſtruction of Troy.“ 


lived in, and his verſes frequently excite: ſurprize.from 
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ſtudy. As to the minſtrels, they were, in gen eral, 100 


illiterate to ſeek after the refinements of diction. 
Concerning Oceleve, though of ſome note in the poe- 


tical hiſtory of this period, very high things cannot be 


ſaid. His principal poem is a tranſlation of Egidius on 
the Government of Princes. Occleve did not excel in 
vigour of fancy, and there is no great ſtrength in his writ: 
ings. He had, however, the merit of contributing to the 
melioration of our language. His pathetic lines on Chaucer, 


who was his model, and with whom he had probably formed 


a connection in early life, reflect honour upon the gratitude 
and ſenſibility of his hear. 
John Lydgate, a monk of the Benedictine abbey of 


F Y 


Bury, in Suffolk, was the poet whoſe reputation ſtands 
the higheſt among the Engliſh bards of this age. Hi 
poſſeſſed the advantage of as good an education as the 
times could afford. After having ſtudied at the univerſity 
of Oxford, he travelled for improvement into France, and 
Italy. Here he acquired the knowledge not only of the 


language but of the literature of theſe countries, and paid 


a very particular attention to the poetry of both nations. 


Beſides obtaining an acquaintance with all the polite learn- 
ing which was then cultivated, he was no inconſiderable 


proficient in the faſhionable philoſophy. and theology of his 
contemporaries. The vivacity of his genius, and the ver- 
ſatility of his talents, enabled him to write a great numb 
of poems, extremely diverſified in their, ſubjects, and in 
the nature of their compoſition. His three chief pro- 
ductions were the Fall of Princes,” the“ Siege of 

LB ome is to 
be reckoned among the improvers of the Engliſh tongue. 
His language is uncommonly perſpicuous for the times he 


their modern caſt. He ſeems to have been ambitious, at 
leaſt in the ſtructure and modulation of his ſtyle, of having 
rivalled Chaucer ; but undoubtedly. he was far inferior to 


him in the grand requiſites of poetical excellence. His 
mode of writing is diffuſe, and he is not diſtinguiſhed by 


animation 
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animation or pathos. Nevertheleſs, he is not deſtitute of 
beauties; and his Deſtruction of Troy, in particular, diſ- 
plays much power of deſcription, in conjunction with clear 
and harmonious numbers. | 2 

If it comported with the nature of our deſign to recite 
names only, other perſons might be added. We might 
mention Hugh Campeden, Thomas Cheſter, John Har- 
ding, who wrote a chronicle in verſe, and John Norton 
and George Ripley, whoſe poems are didactic. It is 
ſcarcely expreſſing ourſelves with propriety to ſay, that 
theſe men were mere verſifiers. While they are totally 
void of the noble qualities which conſtitute genuine poe- 
try, their verſification is 2 unpoliſhed, and barba 
rous. Harding ſhould, therefore, be ranked as an anti- 
quary and an hiſtorian, and Norton and Ripley as che- 
mical writers. Ripley is underſtood to have been no mean 
proficient in the general literature of the time. 

However deficient the minſtrels of this age might be in 
many of the excellencies of compoſition, they were great 
favourites with the nation at large. This is evident from 
the pay which they received from their attendance on par- 
ticular ſolemnities. Superſtitious as the body of the people 
were, they were more generous to the adminiſtrators. to 
their pleaſure than to the leaders of their devotion. Dur- 
ing one feaſt, while twelve prieſts had only four pence 
each for ſinging a dirge, the ſame number. of minſtrels 
were every one of them rewarded with: two : ſhillings 
and four pence, beſides having entertainment provided 
for themſelves and their horſes. At another feſtival two 
ſhillings were given to the prieſts, and four to the min- 
ſtrels; and the latter were treated with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſned marks of attention and reſpect. 

It is apprehended that the office of poet laureat originated 
in this period. The Italian, before mentioned, who aſ- 
ſumed the name of Titus Livius, is mentioned as having 
been poet laureat to Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter. 
But this employment, as held under the king, took its 
riſe in the reign of Edward the Fourth; and the firſt 
perſon appointed to it was John Kay, of whom no com- 
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poſition is extant, which can be conſidered. as aſſerting his 


claim to the character. The only work that remains of 


him is an Engliſh tranſlation in — of a Hiſtory of the 
Siege of Rhodes. A crown of was ſometimes con- 
ferred, in univerſities, on thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves by their abilities in the writing of Latin, and 


eſpecially of Latin yerſe. Hence the king's laureat might 
be. nothing more than 2 of this kind, employed 
in his majeſty s ſervice. The lauweats: p wg originally to 
have written only in Latin, which cuſtom is ſuppoſed to 
have continued till the time of the Reformation. 

If the diſcoveries aſſerted to have lately been made at 
Briſtol are to be credited, we muſt introduce the name of x 
poet far more excellent than any whom we have yet men- 
tioned, and who would confer a glory on this age prodi- 
gioully ſuperior to that which hitherto it hath been thought 


entitled to demand. Our readers will be ſenſible that we 


refer to the poems which Chatterton uced as the works 
of Thomas Rowley, a ſecular prieſt of chat city, in the 


| fifteenth century. The full diſcuſſion of this ſubject, which 


affords a very curious literary problem, would be forei 
to our d We know that Chatterton, when li 
more than fifteen years of age, brought to his friends cer- 
tain manuſcripts, and a greater number of p ſaid to 
have been tranſcribed from manuſcripts, all of which were 
alleged to have been found in an old cheſt in the bellſrey of 
St. Redcliffe church, and to contain the genuine 


| productions of this Rowley. We know that thels por 
that 


are, in. many reſpects, uncommonly beautiful; 

there is ſomething very extraordinary in them, if they 
were the compoſitions of a ſtripling, who had no other 
advantages of education than what could be derived from 
the inſtruction of a common charity ſchool. We know 
that they exhibit ſuch marks of knowledge, and are other- 
wiſe accompanied with circumſtances of ſo ſurprizing 2 
nature, that it hath been deemed not only a matter of aſto- 
niſhment but even of To: Ay nh that they ſhould be 
written by Chatterton. We know that the authenticity of 
them, and the exiſtence of Rowley, haye been 1 
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by ſome able and learned men, with no ſmall degree of a- 
cuteneſs and ingenuity. On the other hand, very import- 
ant arguments and authorities have been to' prove 
that they are of modern fabrication. That there ever was 
ſuch 4 perſon as Rowley has been called in queſtion, and 
ſtill more that there could be any poet of that name in the 
fifteench century, who was capable of producing the works 
aſcribed to him. It is aſked, how he could poſſibly have 
been concealed till within theſe few years, and how he 
could avoid being celebrated, in the higheſt terms of ap- 
plauſe, by his own contemporaries, and by every ſucceed- 
ing age. As to the manuſeripts aſſerted to have been diſ- 
covered by Chatterton, doubts, which will not admit of an 
eaſy ſolution, have been raiſed with regard to the truth of 
the fact. Independently of all theſe conſiderations, it is 
alleged, that the poems themſelves afford the moſt deci- 
five internal, evidence of their being recent productions. 
This hath been argued, with great force of reaſoning, from 
a variety of concurring circumſtances. . The ſtyle, compo» 
ſition, ſentiments, and meaſure, carry in them the marks of a 
refinement that was wholly unknown at the period in which 
they are maintained to have been written. In the abſtrac- 
tion of ideas, in the ſtudied forms of diction, in the har- 
mony of the verſification, we -are perpetually put in mind 
of our lateſt poets. The ſtanza principally uſed was not 
known in this country till the time of Prior. That ſuch a a 
regular piece as the tragedy of Ella ſhould come from 
Rowley, at the period pretended, is abſolutely contrary to 
every thing of the dramatic kind which exiſted at that pe- 
nod. The fact ſeems to have been, that Chatterton origi- 
nally wrote the poems in the preſent Engliſh language, and 
afterwards inſerted the old words from gloſſaries and dic- 
tonaries, It is remarkable that when we peruſe Rowley 
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4 with dean Milles's learned notes, the moment we turn our 
do- eyes from the commentary to the text, the modern air of 
be the latter ſtrikes us in ſo forcible a manner, that the dean's 
of Wl ©1aborate arguments loſe all power of conviction. It muſt 
ed be added, that many undeniable proofs have been exhibited 
by WY the moſt direct imitation of recent poets, even to the 


Adoption of their very words. Theſe and other conſidera- 
1785. i 1 tions 
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tions have induced a large majority of our ableſt antiquas 
ries and critics totally to deny the authenticity of the com- 
poſitions in queſtion. Should it, however, be allowed, 
that certain ancient manuſcripts were diſcovered, and that 
ſome of them contained fragments of verio, written in the 
age pretended, Rowley, as we now have him, appears in 
too queſtionable a ſhape to give the fifteenth century the 
honour of the works publiſhed under his name, 

But while (Rowley being rejected) it will be found that 


little true poetry flouriſhed in England during the preſent 


period; if we direct our view to the northern kingdom of 
Great Britain, we ſhall meet with diſtinguiſhed excellence 
in a perſon of the higheſt ſtation, the ſovereign of the 
country. We mean James the Firſt, of Scotland, who 
introduced a new literary epocha in the nation over which 


he reigned. What originally was a great misfortune to 


this prince, and a' flagrant act of injuſtice towards him, 
turned our, in one reſpect, eminently to his own ſervice, 
and highly to the advantage of his country. When he 
was only a youth of thirteen, he was treacherouſly taken 
priſoner by the Engliſh, and detained, during the term of 
eighteen years, in a confinement which was often very 
ſtrict and rigid. His education however, good rudiments 
of which he had received in Scotland, was not neglected, 
but attended to with the utmoſt care.. The perſon 'ap- 
pointed to be his governor was fir John Pelham, a gentle- 
man of worth and literature, who omitted nothing that 
could tend to form the mind and manners of his royal 


charge. James, being bleſſed with an admirable genius, 


and enjoying the ableſt maſters of the time, made an un- 
common proficiency both in bodily exerciſes and in mental 
acquirements. To his knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, the laſt of which he is repreſented as having 
written with eaſe, he added an acquaintance with the phi- 
loſophy of the age. But the ſtudies to which he was more 
culiarly devoted were thoſe of poetry and muſic. Theſe 
iberal and pleaſing arts formed, in his long and cloſe cap» 
tivity, the principal conſolation of his ſolitary hours. 
When he was reſtored to the poſſeſſion of his throne, from 
which he had been ſo unjuſtly withheld, his grand objen 
8 © I 
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was to enlighten and civilize his countrymen, Many of 
his exertions to this purpoſe were accompanied with ſuch 
a degree of ſucceſs, that he may be ſald to have given a 
new turn to the genius of Scotland. His exertions and 
ſucceſs would have been ſtill greater and more illuſtrious; 
if he had not been cruelly murdered in the fotty-fourth 
year of his age. Various works were written by him, both 
in proſe and verſe, moſt bf which are unfortunately loſt, 
The only remains of him which till exiſt are of a poetical 
nature; and it is certain that ſeveral of his compoſitions of 
this kind are now no longer in being. Four of James's 
pieces, which have happily eſcaped the depredations of 
time, are a © Song on his Miſtreſs;” „ The King's 
Quair ;” © Peblis to the Play ;” and © Chriſt's Kirk on the 
Green.“ The King's Quair is a poem of large extent, be- 
ing divided into ſix cantos: Its theme is the royal author's 
love to Jane, daughter to the earl of Somerſet, a beau- 
ful lady, of whom he became enamoured while a priſonet 
at the caſtle of Windſor; and who was afterwards his 
queen; The misfortunes of his youth; his early and long 
captivity, the incident which gave riſe to his paſſion, its * 
purity, conſtancy; and happy iſſue, are all diſplayed in the 
mode of allegorical viſion, agreeably to the reigning taſte 
of the age. That the merit of the King's Quair is very 
great cannot be denied; It is diſtinguiſhed by its invention 
and fancy, by its genuine ſimplicity of ſentiment, and by the 
felicity of its poetical deſcriptions: Several men of ingenuity 
and taſte have contended that James is little if at all inferior 
to Chaucer. If the fortnet's Court of Venus be compared to 
the latter's Court of Love, the royal author will loſe nothing 
by the compariſon, The Jane, in particular, of king James, 
is painted with a beauty and delicacy that are not equalled 
in Chaucer's Roſial. It is to be lamented that many of the 
graces of the King's Quair are concealed, at leaſt from com- 
mon view, in the antiquity of the language. 
The queſtion concerning the writer of 4 Chriſt's Kirk on * 
the Green is not altogether without its -doubts. It hath 
uſually been aſcribed to James the Fifth, but the Scottiſh 
critics and antiquaries ſeem lately to have ſhewn, with 4 
lufficient degree of evidence, that it was written by * 
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is the Firſt. The poem is at this day read with. pleaſure on 
{f account of its poetical language, its ludicrous deſcriptions, 
| and its free vein of wit and humour: nor doth it come a 
I! little recommended by its delineation of the characters and 
|: manners of the time. But the Chriſt's Kirk on the Green is 
|; not merely a piece of wit and humour. The author had a 
p patriotic deſign in view, which was ironically to fatirize the 
aukward management of the bow, and the neglect into which 
archery had fallen in Scotland, and, by making his ſubjects 
ſenſible of the diſgrace they had in this reſpect incurred, to 
recall them to the practice of military diſcipline. Peblis to 
the Play is a poem ſimilar to Chriſt's Kirk on the Green. 
Three other Scottiſh poets are named in this period, but 
they are, on the whole, contemptible, when compared with 
the monarch of the country. Andrew Winton, a canon 
regular of St. Andrew's, and prior of the ' monaſtery in 
Lochleven, and who preceded James the Firſt, wrote in 
verſe a very large chronicle of Scotland, Notwithſtanding 
his mode of compoſition, he-ought, perhaps, rather to be 
conſidered as an hiſtorian than a poet. His work, which 1s 
valuable ſo far as it relates to his own country, and which 
Contains materials not to be met with in Fordun, whom he 
had never ſeen, has not yet been publiſhed. Its publication 
would be a deſirable acceſſion to the hiſtory of North Br- 
tain. Holland was the author of a poem entitled © The 
* Howlat,” which appears to have deſcribed the poetica 
employments, and the muſical entertainments of the age. 
Henry the Minſtrel, who, on account of his being blind 
| from his birth, is uſually called Blind Harry, compoſed 
f the Life of Wallace.” It is a romance, like Barbour“ 
Bruce, but not to be ranked with it in point of excellence. 
[ At the ſame time, it is not deſtitute of merit, and there are 
* various things in it which cannot fail to gratify the curiolity 
of the antiquary and the critic. | | 
if Having dwelt ſo largely on the poetical hiſtory of this 
it period, for which the materials are more copious than for 
ll moſt other articles, and which will always conſtitute a 
prime object in a view of the progreſs of taſte and litera- 
ture, we proceed to the reſt of the polite arts, concerning 


i ſome of which, however, there is little to be ſaid. Al- 
| though 
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though the civil wars of the fifteenth century were a great 


= kindrance to the erection of magnificent buildings, at leaſt 2 
Fmt by private perſons, a ſkill in architecture, where there was 


an opportunity of diſplaFing it, was by no means upon the 
decline. That ſpecies of it which hath commonly, though 
improperly, been ſtyled the Gothic, was gradually im- 
proved, and carried to its higheſt pitch of perfection. Of 
this ſeveral ſtriking examples may be mentioned ; ſuch as 
the chapel of King's College at Cambridge, the Divinity 
School at Oxford, the collegiate church at Fotheringay, 
and the chapel of St. George at Windſor. The moſt ad- 


5] mired of theſe ſtructures is King's College chapel at Cam- 
dur bridge, which was erected by that pious prince Henry the 
with WI Sixth. It is diſtinguiſhed by its lightneſs, loſtineſs, and, 


beauty, and the contemplation of it will always afford pe- 
culiar pleaſure to men of taſte and judgment, 


- , The metallic arts, which had been purſued with advantage: 
ding in the preceding age, were not neglected in the preſent. This 
o be vas one good effect which aroſe from the otherwiſe vain ſtudy 


of alchemy. While the devotees of this falſe ſcience were 
ſeeking for an univerſal remedy, and were endeavouring to 
tranſmute the baſer metals into filver and gold, they acquired 
a more accurate knowledge of the properties of theſe metals, 
and arrived at diſcoveries of conſiderable utility. When the 
human mind is aiming to ſoar to a height which cannot poſ- 
ſibly be reached, it may ſometimes attain to an elevation 
which might not in any other way be accompliſhed. | 
Though perhaps it may be thought rather foreign to our 
ſubje&, we cannot help taking notice, that the arts of ſpin- 
ning, throwing, and weaving ſilk, which in this period 
were brought into England, were exerciſed by a company 
of women in London, called filk-women. In 1445, this 
female company, in a petition to parliament, complained 
that their trade was obſtructed, and themſelves in danger 
of _- reduced to poverty, by the importation of the ſame 
kind of articles from Italy. Accordingly, an act was ob- 
tained, prohibiting the importation of ſuch articles. Laces, 
ribbons, and narrow fabrics, but in no large quantities, were 
the productions of theſe women. Hence are we to date the 
origin of the great ſilk manufacture in our country, in which 
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the men did not engage till towards the cloſe of the preſent 
riod. It has frequently been a matter of complaint, that 
the arts which females could carry on, to the benefit of ſo. 
ciety, and their own hpnourable ſfpport, ſhould be mono- 
polized by the other fex, whoſe ſtrength of body would 
more laudably be conſecrated to manly occupations. _ 
Sculpture and ftatuary did not decline in this age, or fail 
of receiving ample encouragement. In fact, the artifts in 
theſe branches had fuller employment, and obtained higher 
rewards than had been conferred upon them in former times. 
The very oppoſition which was made, by the followers of 
Wickliffe, to the veneration and worſhip of images, con- 


| tributed to this event. Hence the clergy were more ſoli- 


citous to pleaſe the you by the elegant and ſplendid ex- 
ecution of works of this nature: nor were their efforts un- 
ſucceſsful. The excellent workmanſhip of the images, the 


beauty of their appearance, and the richneſs of their dreſs, 


excited the admiration of rhe larger part of the nation, in- 
flamed their devotion, and fixed them in a firm attachment 
to the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition. There was nothing in which 
the church diſplayed a deeper or more effective policy, 
- Sepulchral architecture, in particular, was advanced to 
much perfection in the preſent period. The monuments 
were adorned with ſtatues, and with figures in baſſo and 
alto relievo, and the public taſte in this reſpect called forth 
the abilities of the ſculptor and the ſtatuary. It is to the 
honour of our country that the Engliſh artiſts were of 
equal reputation with thoſe of other kingdoms, and were 
occaſionally employed by foreign princes. Thomas Colyn, 
Thomas Holewell, and Thomas Poppehowe, were en 

to make the alabaſter tomb of John the Fourth, duke of 
Brittany. 'The work was executed by them in London, 
after which they carried it over, and erected it in the ca- 
thedral of Nantes. Of five artiſts who were appointed to 
conſtruct the monument of Richard Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, and to adorn it with images, four were natives 
of England. The images, beſides a large one repreſenting 
the earl, were thirty-two in number. In an age when almolt 
every perſon of rank and wealth had a monument erected to 
his memory, with his effigies upon it, either in 9 — 
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ſen marble, or metal, it was impoſſible but that the zeal and emu- 
ſent WY [on of the artiſts muſt have been excited, and ſome degree 


_ of improvement be hence communicated to their arts. 
= Though painting was in a very inferior ſtatg to what it 


ld afterwards aroſe in Italy, and hath fince attained in our 

own country, it was not neglected. In the deficiency of 
good taſte, ſuperſtition ſupplied it with a liberal encou- 
| ragement. What was wanted in the true principles of the 
her art, was probably attempted to be made up in adventitious 
> ornament. The paintings of the churches were ſo effec- 


_ tually deſtroyed in the ardour, or ſhall we call it the rage, 
8 of reformation, that it is difficult to pronounce with exact - 


neſs concerning their real character and merit. We know, 


ps however, from ſome fragments which are till preſerved, 
wy that glaſs painting was greatly cultivated, and often exe+ 
the cuted with much beauty. This, too, was frequently the 


caſe with illuminations of manuſcripts. The human fi- 
gures are for the moſt part ſtiff and ungraceful, while the 
ornaments which accompany them are recommended by a 
delicacy which is highly pleaſing. What the illuminators 
particularly excelled in, were the clearneſs and brightneſs of 
their colours in general, and eſpecially of their gold and 
azure, There are inſtances, though they occur but ſeldom, 
in which the paſſions are forcibly expreſſed. As to portrait+ 
painting in this period, it was undoubtedly in a low ſtate, 
To muſic, and above all to church-muſic, no ſmall de- 


the | | 

- bf gree of attention was paid during the fifteenth century, 
me Indeed, it was one neceſſary part of the clergy's buſineſa 
yn, to captivate the minds of the people in this reſpect, and 
ge to prevent their being allured by the innovators, who con- 
of tended for a purer form of worſhip. Church-muſic was not 


only practiſed as an art, but ſtudied as a ſcience in this age; 
and harmony was ſuperadded to the melody and plain chaunt 
of the ancient worſhip, This ſpecies of muſic was culti- 
vated by the laity as well as the clergy, It formed the fa- 
vourite amuſement of perſons of the higheſt rank, and Henry 
the Fifth is recorded to have been a player upon the organ. 
In the hiſtory both of the ſacred and ſecular muſic of 
this time, James the Firſt, of Scotland,' whom we have al- 
ready celebrated for his poetical and other eminent talents, 
—_— b 4 makes 
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makes a capital figure. He is ſaid to have excelled all man. 
kind in the vocal and inſtrumental parts of this delightful 
art, to have played on eight different inſtruments, and to 
have done jt on the harp with the moſt exquiſite ſkill. - His 
character as a compoſer was equal to his character as a per- 
former ; on which account he has obtained a very extenſive 
and honourable reputation. He was applauded in Italy, above 
a century after his death, as the father of a new and pleaſing 
kind of melody, which that country condeſcended to admire 
and to imitate, This melody, which he invented in the 
gloom of a priſon, while it is plaintive, and was adapted to 
his ſituation, has a ſweetneſs in it, which has rendered it 
inexpreſſibly pleaſing to all perſons of true ſenſibility and 
taſte, in every ſucceeding age. In ſhort, king James, from 
his genius, his profound knowledge of muſical principles, 
and his extraordinary perſormance on the harp, is to be 
eſteemed the inventor of the-Scottiſh vocal muſic. 
One art, in its nature mechanical, but in its practice in- 
timately connected with literature, and which hath been 
1 of unſpeakable advantages to knowledge and 
learning, and to the general improvement of mankind, was 
introduced into England during the latter part of the pre- 
ſent period. Our readers will eaſily perceive that we have 
1 in view the Art of Printing. It has been aſſerted that the 
[| firſt book printed in this country was at Oxford, from 
wooden types, by one Corſellis, in the year 1468. But the 
ſtory is built on grounds ſo very inſufficient, or at leaſt fo 
very precarious, that it cannot be admitted into our work 
| as à record of authentic hiſtory. Caxton is the man to 
whom the honour of bringing this noble invention into 
the kingdom is given, by the teſtimony of all our ancient 
| writers. He introduced it likewiſe according to its lateſt 
| and beſt improvement, the uſe of metal types. Although 
|; it was late in life when he applied himſelf to the exerciſe of 
i this art, he purſued-it with uncommon vigour and ſucces, 
1 The books printed by him were more than fifty in num- 
| ber, and ſome of them were large volumes. It is not fury 
15 priſing, therefore, that Caxton hath attained a high repu- 
1 tation, and that he hath been eſteemed an eminent bene- 


factor to his country. His praiſe ſtands upon a firm foun- 


dation; 
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dation; and his memory may be reflected upon with the 

greater pleaſure, as he appears to have been a perſon of 
Incommon worth and modeſty. Other printers ſpeedily 
ſucceeded him; fo that the art ſpread apace, and met with 
conſiderable encouragement. 8 f 
But Caxton comes before us in the character of an au- 
thor, as well as in that of a printer. He is reckoned 
among the hiſtorians of his age; but in this reſpect he is 
intitled to a very ſmall degree of applauſe. His chief 
merit is as a tranſlator, many of the books which he printed 
being verfions from foreign writers, made by himſelf. Con- | 
ſidering the low ſtate of knowledge in England at that 
time, theſe verſions, with whatever indifference we may 
now look upon them, were works of conſequence, It is 
to be remembered, that the literature of the period con- 
fiſted principally of tranſlations. The French, for a cen- 
tury or two before, had employed themſelves in rendering 
into their own tongue a number of productions, then held 
in eſtimation, chiefly Latin, upon different ſubjects, re- 
ligious and civil. Theſe tranſlations, though the ori- 
ginals were in proſe, were often done in metre. In the 
fifteenth century they began to reviſe and poliſh their old 
rude verfions, beſides which better books were introduced, 
as the taſte of the public continued to improve. Even 
ſome of the claſſics were rendered into French. This cir- 
cumſtance, which was comparatively a great improvement 
in the learning of that nation, had its effects in our own 
kingdom. As the language of France was here well un- 
derſtood, and its publications were the favourite amuſe- 
ments of Engliſh readers of a higher rank, the knowledge 
which prevailed in that country became ſo far the know- 
ledge of England. But this knowledge was increaſed and 
diffuſed by the tranſlation of French books. For though 
theſe books were themſelves, for the moſt part, no more 
than verſions from other authors, they were the principal 
ſources of inſtruction which the age afforded. Caxton, 
therefore, was very uſefully employed in becoming a 
tranſlator. By himſelf, or the aid of his friends, a conſi- 
cerable number of pieces were turned into Engliſh, and, 
being printed by him, enriched the ſtate of letters in this 
country 


Tanks of men, we have the pleaſure of recording ſome emi- 


brated by Occleve as a fingular promoter of literature, and 


ſix hundred volumes, one hundred and twenty of which 


the moſt ſplendid and coſtly copies that could be procured, 
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country with many valuable publications. Ancient lite. 
rature had not yet made a ſufficient progreſs among us to 
encourage his publiſhing the Roman authors in their ori. 
ginal tongue. But the French having furniſhed him with 
materials, Virgil, Ovid, Cicero, and other good writers, 
were circulated in our own language ſo early as the cloſe 
of the fifteenth century. The garb indeed, in which they 
appeared, was very mean when compared with their native 
dreſs : but ſtill the introduction of them, even in fo imper- 
fect a form, could not fail of being attended with a deſirable 
acceſſion to the knowledge and taſte of our countrymen. 
Ignorant as this age too generally was, and little as 
ſcience was diffuſed among the higher, as well as the lower, 


nent patrons of learning. Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter, 
whoſe character is ſo amiable in our civil hiſtory, ſhines 
with extraordinary luſtre in the point we are now conſider- 
ing. We have already ſeen that Titus Livius, a learned 
man, from Italy, was his poet laureat. The duke is cele- 


the common patron of the ſcholars of the times, He pre- 
ſented to the upiverſity of Oxford a library conſiſting of 


only were valued at above a thouſand pounds. They were 


and among the reſt was a tranſlation into French of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes. It is greatly to be lamented, that, ex- 
cepting a beautiful manuſcript of Valerius Maximus, the 
ignorance, the falſe zeal, or the avarice of the viſitors of 
the univerſity, in Edward the Sixth's reign, deſtroyed or 
removed the whole of this ſumptuous collection. Whe- 
thamſtede, who was himſelf an encourager of learning as 
well as an hiſtorian and a biographer, was in high fayour 
with the duke, and employed by him in collecting valu. 
able books. It was at the recommendation and command 
of this munificent prince, and under. his protection and 
ſuperintendence, that Lydgate tranſlated Boccacio's trea- 
tife de Caſibus Virorum 1Jluſtrium. The duke's conde- 
ſcenſion in converſing with learned eceleſiaſtics, and his 
diligence in ſtudy, are highly applauded by the crank 
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by whom his patron is compared to Julius Cæſar, who, 
amidſt all the cares of ſtate, was not aſhamed to enter the 
rhetorical ſchool of Cicero at Rome. Duke Humphrey's 
patronage was not confined to the ſcholars alone of his own 
country. The moſt celebrated writers of France and 
Italy ſolicited his favour, and\ experienced his liberality. 
Leonard Aretine, one of the firſt reſtorers of the Greek 
tongue, and of polite literature in general; Petrus Can- 
didus, the friend of Laurentius Valla, and ſecretary to the 
great Coſmo, duke of Milan; Petrus de Monte, of Ve- 
nice; and Lapus de Caſtellione, a Florentine civilian, and 
a tranſlator of the Greek claſſics into Latin, dedicated 
works to him ; and it appears, from their encomiums, that 
he was diſtinguiſhed by an ardent attachment to books of 
all kinds, and by the eagerneſs with which he cultivated 
every branch of knowledge. He alſo retained in his ſer- 
vice a number of learned foreigners, for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of tranſcribing and tranſlating ancient manuſcripts. 
Antonio de Beccaari, a Veroneſe, who was one of theſe 
foreigners, turned into Latin the Greek poem of Dionyſius 
Afer de Situ Orbis, and fix tracts of Athanaſius. The duke 
08 been repreſented as an author ; but it is a falſe ſuppo- 
ition that he wrote an aſtronomical tract, entitled Tabulæ 
Directionum,“ There is, however, in the library of Greſham 
college, a ſcheme of calculations which bears his name. Per- 
haps there never was a more zealous encourager - of litera- 
ture than Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter ; and we are not 
a little indebted to Mr. Warton for being the firſt perſon 
who has enabled the public fully to be ſenſible, in this re- 
ſpect, of the excellence and luſtre of the duke's character. 
Among the patrons of learning in this period, two other 
names are to be mentioned, of great and eminent merit. 
Theſe are John Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter, and Anthony 
Widville, earl Rivers, brother to the queen of king Edward 
the Fourth. Nor were they protectors and promoters of 
ſciehce only, but writers themſelves. John Tiptoft ſtudied 
at Baliol college, Oxford, where his rapid progreſs in 
knowledge excited much admiration, Having been ſome 
time employed in public affairs, he quitted them in order 
to travel abroad for farther improvement. After he had 
3 | god 
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gone ſo far as to the Holy Land, he came back to Italy, 
where he reſided three years, and devoted himſelf entirely 
to the purſuit of letters. So eminently was he at the head 


of literature, and ſo maſterly an orator, that when, upon 


a viſit to Rome, he delivered an oration before pope Pius 
the Second, he drew tears of joy and admiration from that 
celebrated and learned pontiff. The earl of Worceſter ex- 
pended no ſmall ſums in the collecting of books. To the 
univerſity library of Oxford he preſented as many writin 
as had coſt him five hundred marks. The light in which 
he is now only known to us by his own works, is that of a 
tranſlator. From his choice in this reſpect it appears that 
he had a claſſical knowledge and taſte ; for he tranſlated 
Cicero's two treatiſes de Amicitia and de Senectute, and fo 
much of Cæſar's Commentaries as related to Britiſh affairs; 
He tranſlated alſo the Orations of Publius Cornelius and 
_ Caius Flaminius, rivals for the love of Lucretia. Of his 
original productions no more tha a few letters and ſmall 
Pieces are remaining in manuſcript. From certain rules, 
orders, and ſtatutes, which he drew up; by the king's com- 
mandment, when conſtable of England, it is evident that, 
he was well acquainted with the regulations and laws which 
reſpected juſts, tournaments, and triumphs. | 
Equal in birth and accompliſhments, and ſuperior in 
alliance and military exploits, was Anthony Widville, earl 
Rivers. He does not ſeem to have had the ſame advan- 
rages of education and improvement that were enjoyed by 
the earl of Worceſter. But whatever theſe were, he made 
the beſt uſe of them, and, amidſt all the tumults of the 
times, never loſt ſight of literature. It is greatly to his 
honour that he was the friend of Caxton, whoſe new art he 
patronized with zeal and liberality. The ſecond book printed 
in England was a work of ear] Rivers's. According to the 
faſhion of the times, and agreeably to what was then perhaps 
the beſt mode of conveying inſtruction to the kingdom, he 
principally employed himſelf in tranſlations. Theſe were 
the wiſe Sayings of the Philoſophers, from the Latin of 
John de Teonville, provoſt of Paris; the moral Proverbs 
of Chriſtian of Piſa; and a book, entitled the Cordial, 


from the French of an author not named. The earl wrote 
| 4 
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allo ſeveral ballads againſt the ſeven deadly fins. Imperfect 
as the writings of Tiptoft and Widville may now be 
deemed, great praiſe is due to them for their zealous endea- 
yours to promote the cauſe of learning, and to ſpread among 
their countrymen a regard to mental accompliſhments. The 
examples of men fo illuſtrious could not fail of producing 
ſome good effects. It mult ever be lamented that theſe 
two eminent noblemen met with ſo untimely and unhappy 
an end ; both of them having been beheaded when they 
were little more than forty years of age. If their exiſtence 
had been prolonged to the natural term of human life, it is 
highly probable that they would have rendered very eſſen- 
tial ſervices to the intereſts of ſcience and literature, | 

Though knowledge in general was in-a low ſtate during 
this period, various meaſures were purſued which contri- 
buted to its future advancement... Some of theſe have al- 
ready been noticed, and we ſhall conclude this article with 
an account of the erection of public ſeminaries of education. 

At Oxford, Richard Fleming, biſhop of Lincoln, founded 
Lincoln college. The particular defign of it was to pro- 
vide for a rector and ſeven ſcholars, who were to make con- 
troverſial divinity their ſtudy, and to be capable of defend- 
ing the church againſt the hereſies of the diſciples of Wic- 
lite. Thomas Scot, of Rotheram, one of Fleming's ſuc- 
ceſſors in the biſhoprick of Lincoln, completed the build- 
ing, and thus was eſteemed its ſecond founder. 

To Henry Chicheley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Oxford 
is indebted for All- Souls college. He inſtituted it for a war- 
den and forty fellows, who were to pray for the ſouls of thoſe 
who had fallen in the French wars, and for the ſouls of all 
the faithful who had departed this life. Hence the college de- 
rived its name. It hath ſince been applied to better purpoſes ; 
and it is well known to be a very noble foundation, _ 

Another illuſtrious ſeminary at Oxford derives its origin 
from this period. We refer to Magdalen college, which was 
founded by William Patten, biſhop of Wincheſter, for a pre- 
dent, forty fellows, thirty ſcholars, and a variety of officers 
and ſervants anſwerable to the ſplendour of the inſtitution, 
This college ſoon became. one of the richeſt in Europe. 

Three 
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Three ſimilar eſtabliſhments were formed, in the ſam 
age, at the univerfity of Carabridge. King's college wat 
founded by Henry the Sixth, for one provoſt, ſeventy fel. 
lows and ſcholars, three chaplains, fix clerks, and a numbet 
of other attendants. The original plan was very maghi- 
ficent, but the execution of it was prevented by the cala: 
mities in which that prince was involved. Eton ſchool, the 

arent of ſo many eminent ſcholars, was, inſtituted by 

— as a nurſery for King's college. 

Margaret, the high-ſpirited conſort of this monarch; 
did not, in the midſt of her political engagements, forget 
the cauſe of literature. She was the foundreſs of Queen's 
college, which, however, from the misfortunes- that ſoon 
came upon her, would have been in danger of periſhing 
in its infancy, had it not been preſerved by the attention and 
zeal: of Andrew Ducket, its firſt preſident. This worthy 
man, who continued in his office forty years, obtained-f0 
many benefactions for the college, that he is juſtly con- 
ſidered as having reſcued it from deſtruction. | 

Katharine hall owes its inſtitution to Robert Woodlark 
third provoſt of King's college. It was ſmall in its begin: 
ning, but in a courſe of time grew up to conſiderable 
eminence, both with regard to its revenues and the numbet 
of irs members. F 8 | 

During this period the new ſchools, as they were then 
called, were erected at Oxford, by Thomas Hokenorton; 
abbot of Olney. About the ſame time, the foundation was 
laid, in that univerſity, of the magnificent divinity ſchool 
and library; and the building was at length completed by 


the ſucceſſive benefactions of Humphrey, duke of Glov- 


ceſter, cardinal John Kemp, archbiſhop of York; and his 
nephew, Thomas Kemp, biſhop of London. The erec- 
tion of the Quadrangle, at Cambridge; containing the 
public ſchools, is to be referred to the ſame ag. 
Though the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge bad 
ſo long ſubſiſted in England, nothing of the like kind had 
hitherto taken place in Scotland; The natives of that 
country, who devoted themſelves to the purſuit of learning, 
were obliged to ſeek for inſtruction in foreign parts. But 
: few men e 


in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
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tetters at St. Andrew's voluntarily and generouſly en 
v teach the ſciences uſually taught, to ſuch as choſe to re- 
ceire their inſtructions. The names of the perſons who 
5:{ ſer on foot ſo laudable  defign deſerve to be recorded. 
They are Laurence Lindores, Richard Cornel, John Lit- 
ſer, John Chevez, William Stephen, John Gyll, William 
Fowles, and William Croiſer. Peter Lombard's ſentences, 
the civil and canon laws, logic, and philoſophy, were the 
ſubjects of the lectufes. Henry Wardlaw, biſhop of St. 
Andrew's, who had probably been an original favotirer of 
the ſcheme, was ſo highly pleaſed with the proſpect of its 
ſucceſs, that he granted a charter, declaring the city to be 
an univerſity, for the ſtudy of divinity, law, medicine, 
and the liberal arts. This charter, agreeably to the ideas 
of the time, was canfirmed by the pope. That admirable 
prince, James the Firit,. of Scotland, when he obtained the 
poſſeſhon of his crown, ſoon took notice of the new in- 
ſtitution. He gave the members of it many marks of his 
favour, and ſometimes attended their public acts and diſ- 
putations. Eccleſiaſtical dignities and benefices were be- 
lowed by him on the moſt eminent profeſſors; and ſuch of 
the ſcholars as diftinguiſhed themſelves by their litera 

reſs, he noted down for future preferment. To all 
this he added a freſh charter, containing a grant of ſeveral 
important privileges. and immunities. Notwithſtanding 
ſuch pleaſing encquragement, the univerſity was very defi- 
cient in accommodations and endowments. The ſtudents 
lived wholly at their own expence, and the teachers had 
no fixed ſalaries, In this ſituation the inſtitution continued 
nearly forty years, when another public ſpirited 2 
james Kennedy, the ſucceſſor. of Wardlaw, built St. Sal- 
vator's college, and endowed it with competent revenues 
for a principal, fix fellows, and fix poor ſcholars. St. An- 
rew's, though the mother univerſity of Scotland, is in- 
ferior to the pthers in the number of its pupils; the young 
perſons who are ſent thither being uſually, we apprehend, 
ntended for divinity. In the characters and abilities of 
ts profeſſors, it hath always ſuſtained an honourable repu- 
on; and ſome of them have been of no ſmall note in 
tie learned world. | | 
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The eftabliſhment of an univerſity at St. Andrew's ex- 


cited the zeal of. William Turnbull, biſhop of Glaſgoy, 


to have an univerſity in the latter city. Accordingly he 
obtained an ample bull from the pope for this purpoſe, 
which was no ſooner brought over than the deſign was car- 
ried into execution. Dr. David Cadrow, who was 


pointed rector, was the firſt lecturer in divinity, . Dr. John 


Lennox in civil law, and Dr. Andrew de Garlies, as there 
is good reaſon to believe, in medicine. Nearly at the 
ſame time was formed the college or faculty of arts, of 
which Dr. William Elphingſton was choſen the firſt dean, 


and Dr. Duncan Bunch the firſt principal. King James 


the Second of Scotland, by letters- patent under the 


under his ſpecial protection, and biſhop Turnbull granted 
it, by charter, a variety of powers and privileges. Still, 


however, its endowments and revenues were very ſmall, 


The firſt valuable benefaction to the college of Glaſgoy, 
and which gave it a ſolid foundation and eſtabliſhment, wa 
derived from the noble family of Hamilton. James, lord 
Hamilton, and Euphemia, counteſs of Douglas, his lady, 

ave a tenement for the accommodation of the regents and 

udents, with four acres of ground adjacent. The mo- 
tive appears to have been ſuperſtitious, but the gift was 
uſeful. We need not inform our readers how well the 
univerſity has preſerved its reputation, and that, within the 
laſt forty or fifty years in particular, ſome of the principal 
writers of the age have been profeſſors at Glaſgon. 
Hutcheſon, Leechman, Simpſon, More, Adam Smith, 
Reid, Millar, and Richardſon, are names which will readily 
occur to thoſe who are not ſtrangers to the, hiſtory of mo- 
gen-ſitreme?.- oo 3955 f AE 
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CHAPTER I. 12 


Ne Crimea acquired by the Ruſſians. Deſcription of the three Provinees f 
Catharinoſlaw, Taurica, and Caucaſus. Calamitous State of the Otto · 
man Empire. Claims of the Emperor on the Dutch. Their internal Dis 
fraftions. Affair of the Schelde. Mediation of France. Exchange of 


HILE the kingdom of Great 
W Britain was agitated with 
fruitleſs conteſts between the differ- 
nt parties that divided her ſenate, 
he powers of the continent were 
ot idle. The various tranſactions 
rhich were carrying on at this pe · 
nod, in the Eaſtern and the Weſtern 
liviions of Europe, will claim a 
onſiderable degree of attention from 
de liberal obſerver. Among theſe 
de firſt in importance, as well as 
tom its ſituation the firſt in order, 
the memorable revolution that 
ok place reſpecting the bounda- 
es of the Ruſſian and the Otto- 
un empires. 

Neither of theſe countries were 
Morant of their true ſituation. 
he Turkiſh government, conſei- 
us of degeneracy and internal 
'akneſs, were deſirous, by a pe- 
od of quiet and ranquilliey, to 
eliorate their condition ; and the 
vs of Amed Halil, the grand vi- 
er for the reform of their eſta- 
ſhments, and the introdu ton of 
"ity and improvement, were dig- 


Bavaria. Affair of Dantzice . Prince of Denmark, . 


nified and liberal. - The empreſs, + 
on the other hand, was ſenſible 
that ſhe could not have a more fa- 
vourable opportunity for prefling 
down the Falling Juſbe of the Otto- 
mans. The commotions of the Cri- 
mea, and the ſavage and ungovern- 
able ſpirit of the Turkiſh vicero 
ſeconded her deſigns. An inteſtine 
rebellion againſt the khan proteR« 
ed, by Rutha, was ſucceeded by a 
barbarous execution upon the per · 
ſon of his envoy by the governor 
of Taman, 

Nothing could be more contrary 
to the inclinations of the viſter than 
this violence. The interference of 
Vergennes, the prime miniſter of 
France, was ſolicited ; the offence 
was expiated in the blood of the 
criminal; and a treaty of commerce, 
extremely favourable to the ſubjects 
of the czarina, was now negociated. 
In the mean time preparations for 
war were carried on with diligence 
on all ſides. The treaty was con- 
cluded on the twenty-firſt of June 
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Little did the court of the grand 
fignior ſuſpect the machinations 
that were at this moment carry ing 
on againſt them. The khan of 
Tartary, whether from his own in- 
clination, or compelled bythe power 
that protected him, fignified a de- 
fire to reſign his ſovereignty. The 


empreſs prohibited the country from 


proceeding to elect a ſucceſſor, and 


prince Potemkin, a nobleman of 


reat conſequence and truſt, was 
ent to take poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try in the name of his miſtreſs. 
The manifeſto of Catherine, which 
he publiſhed upon his arrival in the 
peninſula, was dated on the eighth 


of April, and the neus of this ex- 


traordinary tranſaction arrived at 
Conſtantinople a few days after the 
ſignature of the treaty. | 

It were tedious an4 unintereſting 
to enquire into all the fluctuations 
of the Porte, when advertiſed of fo 
unexpected a blow. Suffice it to 
ſay, that no public notice was taken 
os; the uſurpation till it was offici- 


ally notified, on the twentieth of 
November, by the Ruſſian ambaſ- 


ſador. It was doubtleſs with much 
ſtruggle and reluctance that the 
court of Conſtantinople could be 
brought to a formal recognition of 
the proceedings of the empreſs: 
but her power was too great and 
irreſiſtible. The emperor of Ger- 


many was at this time in the ſtricteſt 


concert-with her government, and 
was ready to pour an effective and 
well diſciplined army of two hun- 
dred thouſand men upon the fron- 
tiers of Turkey, at a moment's 
warning. France, though ſhe put 
a firm and decilive face upon the 
buſineſs, though ſhe prepared x fleet 
in Toulon, and was about to garri- 
ſon the ifland of Candia, was too 
diſtant to afford the moſt valuable 
ſuccour. The king of Pruſſia af- 
tected not to appear idle and unin- 


tereſted in tho buſineſs ; but, age 
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had unnerved his vigour, and de- 
prived him of that ſpirit of ferve 

and adventure by which he had 
once been diſtinguiſhed, In fine, 
the fituation was deſperate, and re- 
fiſtance was hopeleſs. On the ninth 
ot. January 1784, the ſeal of go- 


vernment was fixed tothe moſt ry- 


inous and diſgracefdl detalcation of 
empire that, if we take along with 
us the circumſtance of its being ac- 
compliſhed without the ſmalleſ 
bloodſhed, was almoſt ever experi- 
enced by a falling ſtate, 

In the mean time, if we would 
form an accurate eſlimate of the ter- 
ritories which were gained by the 
empreſs in purſuance of this treaty, 
it will be neceſſary for us to have 
regard to three different periods in 
her hiſtory, If we compare the 
ſouthern boundaries of the empire, 
as they are now defined, with the 
ſtate in which ſhe inherited them 
from her predeceſſors, the contral 
will be ſuch as to require a ſon 
of ſtretch and energy of under 
ſtanding to take it in at one mew, 
The proviaces of Catharinoſlas, 
Crimea, and Cuban, which were n 
this time placed under the govert- 
ment of Potemkin, conſtitute a tract 
of country capable of much inter- 
nal improvement, and of high vs 
lue in reſpect to navigation . and 
commerce. But theſe were not al 
the acquiſitions of 1783. By tht 
peace of July 1774, which la 
the foundation of the Ruſhan con- 
ſequence upon the Euxine ſea, th 
Nieper and the Bog were declares 
to conflitute the ſouth-weſtern |: 
mits of the two empires. The . 
ſtrict of Tartary lying between 
theſe, rivers, is no other than tht 
firſt of the provinces we have env 
merated. This is the ſeat. of the 
celebrated port and city of Chet 
ſon; a town ſcarcely to be found n 
any of our Atlaſſes, but which u 
celebrity, proſperity, aud — 
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znce, has not perhaps been equall- 
ed, if we conhder its recent ſtand- 
ing, by any colony of modern times, 
Artiſans, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants, pour into it from-all quar- 
ters, and the time ſeems not to be 
diſtant when it ſhall rank as the ſe- 
cond port in this extenſive empire. 
The commerce of Cherſon was, if 
we may be allowed the ex preſſion, 
guaranteed and ſecured to the em- 
preſs by the ceſſion of Kinburn, 
which lies oppoſite to Oczacow, at 
the mouth of the Nieper. 
The gains.of Ruſſia, on the weſt- 
ern diviſion of the Euxine, were 
ſcarcely leſs important. The flraits 
of. Catfa formed the outlet of the 
ſea of Aſoph, and the command of 
them is neceſſary, in order to give 
value to the port of that name, 
Accordingly the empreſs obtained 
by the treaty of 1774, a diſtrict of 
the Crimea, which more properly 
conſtitutes the ſtraits than the city 
from which they have uſually been 
denominated, The chief towns of 
this di{trict are Kerch and Jeniſcala. 
Such were the acquiſitions of 1774. 
The provinces added to the Ruſ- 
han dominions by the convention of 
1783, were the Crimea, the pro- 
vince of Cuban Tartary, and the 
iſland of Taman, The Afiatic di- 
ſricts have uſually been compre- 
bended under the general appella- 
tion of Circafſia, Their ſeparation 
from the reſt of that country is re- 
cogniſed to be made by the river of 
Cuban, Their pretentions appear 
to be limited in reſpect of popula- 
ton and improvement, and the em- 
prels has accordingly held out the 
greateſt advantages to thoſe who 
ſhall be willing to ſettle in this part 
ber dominions. 

The ſtate of the Crimea is ft 
poſed to exhibit a ſtrong erde 
chat of its neighbours on the other 
bee the ſtraits, A celebrated tra- 
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veller, whoſe lucubrations ſeem to 
have been received with a particu» 
lar degree of attention and reſpect, 
the baron de Tott, is forward upon 
all occaſions in drawing a contraſt 
between the Turks and the.Tartars, 
extremely to the advantage of the 
latter. The Turks, according to 
this writer, are dull and ſluggiſli, 
the implicit ſlaves of abſolute power, 
incapable of inſtruction and im- 

rovement, deſtitute of liberal think- 
ing, and making up for this defici- 
ency by treacherous impoſit on and 
intolerable arrogance, The Tar- 
tars, on the contrary, are briſk, 
lively, and ingenious, affable. and 


courteous to a and defirous 


of inſtruction. Thoſe that inhabit 
the peninſula are repreſented by 
him as arrived at a confiderable de- 
gree of civilization, and much ſu- 
perior to their late maſters in every 
liberal accompliſhm-ar. | | 

The views of the empreſs in acs 
quiring this” territory, . have been 
magnificent and ſublime, She hay 
entered into the jdeas which have 
been long cheriſhed by the culti- 
vated nations of Europe, We have 


been uſed to confider the Greeks as 


a race of men worthy of 'every ho- 
nour, Their ingenuity,” their a- 
cuteneſs, their wit, their activity 
in every purſuit, the boundleſs des 
gree of improvement of which they 
are capable, form a perfect contrait 
to the indolence of their lordly and 
imperious maſters. We can ſcarce- 
ly look back to the more ſplendid 

riod of Athens, without feeling a 
ort of enthuſiaſm in their cauſe, 


We are irreſiſtibly led to imagine, 


that the country, which was the 


mother of all that is excellent m 


ſtatuary, in painting, in poetry, in 
hank and in —— be 
particularly fitted for unfolding the 
powers of the human mind. Ani- 
mated by theſe conſiderations, we 
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wiſh to ſee revived among them 
their ancient freedom, and would be 
content that their conquerors ſhould 
be driven back to their proper field, 
the emaſculate and deſpotic regions 
of Alla, 

We ſhould be apt to queſtion the 
fincerity of the ſovereign of a de- 
ſpotic government, if ſhe pretended 
to defire to revive the republicaniſm 


along with the character of Athens. 


But her profeſſions have not as yet 

cne to a length of this fort. Her 
immediate defign has been to invite 
the Greeks from every province of 


. Turkey into her dominions, and to 


conſolidate them in a manner with 


her new Fartarian ſubjects. With 


this deſign ſhe has undertaken to 
aboliſh the barbarous, and revive 
the Grecian names of the regigns 
and towns in the 2 The 
name of Crimea will probably hence - 
forth be loſt in the revived appella · 
tion of Taurica. At the ſame time 
that the czarina has attended to the 
population and culture of her pro- 
vinces, ſhe has not loſt ſight of her 
favourite idea of commerce. In 
little more than a month from the 
ſignature of the treaty, by which 
the Turks finally ceded their pre- 
tenſions to her, ſhe declared three 
free ports in her newly acquired ter- 
The firſt of theſe was the 
capital of Catharinoſlaw, which we 
have already deſcribed. The other 
two belong to the Cherſoneſus Tau- 
rica, one lying on the ſouth-cafl, 
and the other on the weſtern fide of 
the peninſula. The firſt, formerly 
called Caffa, has now received the 


appellation of Theodoſia, and the 


town of Actiar, near Bacziſaria, is 
denominated Sebaſtopolis. Theſe 
are her European acquiſitions. 

The map of country added to the 
empire of the za ina is large and 
extenſive. Time and obſervation 


along can enable us to form a judg- 


ment of its value. Meanwhileit iy 
natural enough to exclaim, when 
we ſurvey the vaſt and uncultivated 
country in various climates, and in 
—.— parts of the world, that 
already acknowledge her cr, 
«6 Whar is the os Pp — 
to her from enlarging fill more an 
empire that ſeems already encum- 
bered by its boundleſs extent! The 
advantages of commerce had been 
fully ſecuretl by the peace of 1514, 
To the peace of 1774 the Ruſlan 
had been indebted for the port of 
Cherſon, for their poſſeſſion of the 
ſtraits of Theodoſia, and for the 
free navipation of the Euxine and 
the Hellèſpont. All that is ſoliqin 
the convention of 1783, was ſe⸗ 
cured by the preceding treaty, and 
the reſt is uſeleſs incumbrance and 
parade, A reſpect for the tribes of 
men that bear the denomination of 
Greek, 1s 0bvious and natural. But 
is it founded in obſervation and 
truth ? The Greeksof ancient times 
were venerable and glorious ;' but 


' thoſe of the preſent age, do they 


not appear to be the dulleſt and 
moſt obſequious of ſlaves, without 
one grain of the aAivity, the libe- 
rality or the worth that diſtinguiſ 
their anceſiors ? If it were others 
wiſe, will any principles of religion 
or morality authoriſe us to expel 
from theſe provinces a nation 
men who have been in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of many of them for more 
than three centuries ?“ To this 
might indeed be anſwered, that the 
8 appears to be ve 

rom a country n | and 
highly barbarous; and that if we 
have not a right to expel the Otto- 
mans from their European. poſſeſ- 
ſions, we have at leaſt a right to 
co-operate u ith any oppreſſed va. 
tion on earth for the recovery 
their liberties. But the latter of 


theſe obſervations has little to 0 
V! 
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with the proceedings of the em- 
reſs, and neither of them have the 
malleſt tendency to juſtify a con- 
duct leſs veiled with even the Ma- 
dow of right than any proceeding 
with which almoſt any ſovereign 
has dared to inſult the world, 
But Catharinoſlaw, Taurica, and 
Caucaſus, are not the only pro- 
vinces that have lately veſted in the 
empreſs, Beſide them ſhe has alſo 
acquired a footing in the Grecian 
rovince of Georgia: Geargia is 
. — from the region of Cau- 
caſus by the inhabitants of ſouth- 
ern Circaſſia. But as theſe Tartars 
are only partly under the d6minion 
of the Turks, and partly independ- 
ent, they are ſcarcely to be confi- 
dered as a harrier between the Ruſ- 
fans and the Georgians, The lat- 
ter nation has always been govern- 
ed by its own ſovereigns, among 
whom two are particularly diſtin- 
guiſned, the czar of Imiretta, and 
Heraclius, czar of Cartalinia, in 
whoſe dominions is the city of Te- 
fis. Theſe princes had originally 
done homage, the latter to the ſo- 
phi of Perk and the former to the 
monarch of Conſtantinople. Their 
allegiance, however, had long fat 
looſe upon them, and during the 
late war between the Turks and the 
Ruffans, they had occaſionally en» 
tered into connection with the north- 
ern potentate. It appears, that ſoon 
after the Ruſſians had taken poſſeſ- 
hon of Taurica, Heraclius, the feu- 
datory of Perſia, formally recog- 
niſed the empreſs in the character 
of paramount; and about twelve 
months after this, in the autumn of 
1784, he ſent a perſon commiſſioned 
to repreſent him, accompanied by 
his two ſons, one of them deſtined 
for the army, the other for the 
church, to reſide at the court of Pe- 
terſburgh, * | 


g The revolutions in this country 
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were not unaccompanied with blood- 
ſhed. On the fourteenth of Octo- 
ber an engagement took place be» 
tween Herachus, aſſiſted by a Ruſ- 
fian general, and the gular 
mountaineers of Caucaſus, profeſſ- 
ing themſelves the partiſans of the 
Porte, in which a prince of Heſſe 
Rhinfields was found among the 
ſlain. About the ſame time a fimi- 
lar engagement took place qn the 
ſide of the czar of Imiretta, in 
which he loſt the eldeſt of his ſons, 
This prince had hitherto maintain» 
ed a kind of neutrality between 
Ruſſia and Turkey, but, ſoured by 
his recent calamity, he now began 
to — — f 1 * the eourr 
of Conſtantinople. e reign) 
czar died — the e 
the year, and on the ninth of Ja- 
nuary, 1785, his ſucceſſor imitated 
the example of Heraclius, and ac+ 
knowledged the ſovereignty of the 
court of Peterſburgh, ** 
The loſs of Taurica and Cauca- 
ſus, and the hoſtile connex1ons that 
were formed by the princes of 
Georgia, were not the og cala» 
mities experienced during this * 
riod by the Ottoman Porte. The 
whole empire ſeemed to exhibit 
convulſions that foreboded a ſud» 
den and calamitous termination. 
During the year 1784, Baſſora was 
beſieged, though unſucceſsfully, by 
the Perſian arms; the governors of 
Nicofia in the iſland of Cyprus, 
and of Bagdad, were aſſaſſinated by 
their tumultuous citizens; an a» 
larming inſurrection took place at 
Aleppo; and the valuable province 
of pt was exhauſted by inte- 
ſtine WPeigons and civil war. In 
the mean time the Ottoman Porte 


was called upon, firſt by the empe- 


ror, and afterwards by the Spa- 

niard, to reſtrain the pillages of 

their nominal ſubjects in the ſtate 

of Various feeble an 
4 12 
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negociations took place 
upon the ſubject; but the Turkiſh 
8 ſeem at length to have 
found the means of bringing them 


to a favourable concluſion. 


This adminiſtration'was poſſeſſed 
of prudence, ſagacity and wiidom, 
worthy of a more auſpicious the- 
atre. In the midſt of threats and 
denunciations from their neigh- 
bours, and of diſorders of the moſt 
Alarming nature within the confines 
of the empire, their attention was 
turned to various means of improv- 
ing and reforming the manners, and 

iving energy and veneration tb 
the wers of their country, The 
capitan pacha, or great admiral of 
Coffftantinople, made a circvitous 
voyage of ſome months, with a 
conſiderable ſquadron, in order to 
collect the contributions, and infuſe 
awe into the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent provinces. Meanwbile A- 
med Halil, the grand viſier, inſli- 
tuted a reform in the corps of ja- 
niflaries, and made an attempt, but 
an unſucceſsful one, to introduce 
the European diſcipline into the 
Turkiſh army. At the ſame time 
he exhibited the novelty of a pub- 
lic preſs in the capital, and ſome 
volumes of a general hiſtory of the 


Ottoman empire already appeared. 


But theſe proceedings, though ſage 
ind judicious, were infufficient to 
ſuccour the critical ſtate of the mo- 
narchy he had to govern, The 


Turkiſh hauteur could 111 brook. 


diſgrace and humiliation, and the 
ceflion of their valuable proyinces 
rankled at their heart, 'They were 


- unwilling to afcribe this to its real 


ſource, the imbecility of the nation, 
and their ill humour diſcovered it- 
ſelf in diſcontent and murmurs a- 
gainft the adminiſtration of the vi- 
lier. * | 
From the empreſs of Ruſſia w 
turn to her illuftrious ally, Re- 


ſpecting the character of this prince 
Te world has been much divided, 
Some have deſcribed him as à mo. 
del of policy, ſagacity, and liberal 
thinking; while others have repre- 
ſented him as little elſe than a com- 


pound of whim and' caprice, fan- 


taſtic in his ſentiments, and vari. 
able in his decihons. The trag(- 
actions of the period we are to re- 
late will probably ſuffice to fix our 
idea of his public character. The 
conduct and progreſs of his claims 
upon the Turks and on the Schelde, 
and his negociation, leſs notoriou 
but more memorable, with the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, afford the moſt co- 
* field for our inveſtigation, 
e will relate them impartally, 


and endeavour to point out the phi- 


loſophical reſult of the whole. 
Among the various imaginations 
that have been ſtarted upon the ſub- 
ject, it is difficult to decide upon 
the extent of the monarch's views, 
in the combination that he formed 
with the Ruffians, for the purpoſe 
of humbling the pride of the 
Turkiſh empire. They have been 
ſtated as going to the extent of add- 
ing Moldavia and Walachia to his 
exiſiing dominions, and rendering 
the Danube the ſauthern boundary 
of his provinces.” And they have 
been exaggerated to the romantic 
length 2 expelling the Ottomans 
from the climates. of Europe, and 
ſeating himſelf and his illuſtrious 
coadjutor upon the throne of Con- 


| ſtantinople, All that has ever been 


authentically acknowledged to the 
public, has been a claim upon the 
Turkiſh Croatia, on the other fide 
of the Unna, and the town and 
fortreſs of New and Old Orſows, 
together with the free navigation of 
the Danube from Semlin to the 
Black Sea. It is not more ealy to 


decide upon the queſtion in 


of than 3 to. a 
policy in * the 
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thentic information. On the one 
hand, it would ſeem a poor and ill. 
judged ambition to deſire to add 
wide and ſavage deſerts to his do- 
minions, at the very time that Hun- 
ary and Tranſylvania, andthe reſt 
of the Ultra-Germanic provinces, 
rank ſo extremely low in point of 
fertility and civilization, and are 
capable of ſo unbounded 1mprove- 
ments. On the other hand, to con- 
ſidẽr the emperor as aiming at no- 
thing of this ſort, is it not to re- 
ard him as the mean and paſſive 
inſtrument for the aggrandizement 
of the Ruſſian empire, à tool in 
the hands of the Amazon of the 
North? 


The characteriſtic of the Auſtrian 


ſovereign ſeems to be a reſtleſs and 
inſatiable activity. At the ve 
time that he was muſtering has 
troops under the walls of Eſſek and 
Belgrade, while at the fame time 
he was executing the moſt extenſive 
plans of civil and ecclefiaſhcalre- 
torm, he cheriſhed in his mind the 
important claims he had formed up- 
on the Belgiq repubac, and took 
ſereral eps. in order to their being 
reduced into practice. To add to 
the comp.,.ation and ſingularity of 
his ſituation, he ſet out from Vi- 
enna towards the cloſe of the year, 
and made a tour of three or four 
months through the ſtates of Italy. 
It was at this very time that the 
treaty was negociated that gave the 
czarina ſo extenſive an acceſſion of 
dominion, and that about fix weeks 
after, on the twenty-fourth of Fe- 
bruary, the Porte conſented to add 
a ſtipulation for the free navigation 
of the Danube, as a ſupplement to 
the treaty of Paſſarowitz. The 
2 however, reſpecting the 
emarcation of the limits, was drawn 
out into extreme length; and it is 
ſearcely to be doubted that the em- 
peror ſuffered the fayourable mo- 
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ment to eſcape him, in which he 
might have advanced and been in- 
dulged in the largeſt pretenſions. 
It was the ſucceſs which the Au- 
ſtrian monarch had experienced in 
the year 1781, reſpecting the de- 
molition of the Dutch bai rier, that 
encouraged him to look into the 
farther pretenſions he might form 
u his mercantile neighbours. 

ithout ſpecifying a ſingle claim 
of this ſort, in the autumn of the 
year 1783 he demanded'of the re- 
public the appointment of a com- 


mi ſſion to meet at Bruſſels, for the 


accurate aſcertaining the bounda- 
ries of the Dutch and Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. While this demand was 
under the deliberation of the ſtates, 
on the fourth of November a ſmall 
detachment of Auſtrian troops ſud- 
e upon the territories 
of the republic. One party pro- 
ceeded to Fort Saint Donat, where 
they arrived at four o'clock in the 
morning, and immediately diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the garriſon of the ſtates, con · 


fiſting of the fort-mijor, a corpo- 
ral, a vice-corporal, and four pri- 


vates. At the ſame time a ſecond 
detachment arrived at Fort Saint 
Paul, and made themſelves maſters 
of it, ſuffering a corporal, with his 
guard of two men, to retire to the 
garriſon of Sluys, in the vicinity of 


which were . theſe ſubordinate re- 


doubts. 
It were needleſs to enumerate all 


the memonals and counter memo- 


rials which paſſed between the em- 
peror and the Dutch during this pe- 
riod. Previouſly to the ſurprize of 
the forts we have mentioned, 'the 
Auſtrian government had made a 
formal complaint reſpecting the vi- 
olation of the burying-ground of 


the village of Doel, and an in- 


fringement upon a claim of fiſhing 
in a brook of that neighbourhood. 


At the time of the ſeiſure of Saint 


, Donat, 
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Donat, a party 


demand was made of a free naviga- 
tion beyond fort Lilla, as far as the 
land of Saftingen, ſome miles vp 
the Schelde. It was accordingl 
infiſted, that the guardſlup, wy 
had uſually been ſtationed at fort 
Lillo, ſhould be immediately with- 
drawn, as a preliminary to the 
enſuing conferences. 

It is ſcarcely to be imagined that 
the attention of a great monarch, 
however minute and accurate its 
inveſtigations might be ſuppoſed, 
could really have reſted, and fixed 
an abſolute importance upon ſo 
petty tranſactions. In the mean 
time it. is not eaſy to decide whe- 
ther this momentary face of things 
were intended by the Auttrian 
monarch to delude the Dutch into 
à falſe ſecurity, or whether his 
conduct is to be aſcribed to the un- 


certainty in which he felt himſelf. 


reſpecting the grand object of his 
claims. The town and diirict of 
Maeſtricht ſeem to have conſtituted 
an object, which was regarded with 
fingular complacence by the em- 
peror. At the ſame time we can» 
not conceive that leading and com- 
prehenſive conſideration, which at 
this time filled the mouth of ever 
cofice-houſe politician, could paſs 
unnoticed in the. mind of the em- 
peror. The opening of the Schelde 
twaards the ſea, might involve 
conſequences in its operation, dilli- 
cult to calculate, undefinable in 
their duration, bur full of the moſt 
ineſſimable benefits to the Auſtrian 
poſieflions. ' What Tyre and Alex- 
andria were in the commerce of 
ancient hiſtory, ſuch were Venice 
and Antwerp about three centuries 
ago in the hitory of modera Eu- 
rope. ] 

Antwerp had been loit, its wealth 


* 
- 


Though the commerce of 
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of half a' dozen 
Putch recruits were arreſted by 
order of the emperor, and a formal 


had been preſerved and n 


ed. Nor was the importa 

this object a more ee 
ration than the appeal which the 
claim would make to the common 
ſenſe and the principles of naturil 
_ inherent in the human mind, 
The noble ſtream of the Schelde 
was a benefit which the great creator 
had ' beſtowed upon the people of 
Antwerp. To demand and to re- 
ſume his benefits could never be 
unjuſt. They ſuperſeded all con- 
ſiderations of local policy and all 
the conceſſions of momentary ad- 
verſity. The Schelde was a poſ- 


ſeſſion which could no more be fold 


or alienated by the people of Ant- 
werp or their lord paramount, 

than their liberty or their lives, 
No period could have been more 
favourable to the emperor's claims. 
The Dutch had but juſt emerged 
from a moſt unfortunate wir, and 
were torn and diſtracted by all the 
miſery of civil diſſenſion. The 
late war had involved ſome of the 
greateſt powers in Europe, purti- 
cularly France; and having obtain- 
ed u period of tranquillity they were 
little diſpoſed to engage in freſh 
hoſtilities. The preſent period was 
even more- auſpicious than that in 
which the war had been at it 
ee height, ſince, as it has 
en well obſerved, it is leſs eaſy 
es a body in a ſtate of reſt into 
a ſtate of motion, than to give a 
new direction to that motion that 
already exiſts. As if providence 
had fought on the fide of the em- 
peror, the archbiſhop elector of 
Cologne, biſhop of Munſter, died 
a few days before, and the prince 
biſhop of Liege, a tew 'days after 
the commencement of the . confer- 
ences of Bruſſels, one on the fifteenth 
the other on the thirtieth day of 
April, Maximilian, third brother 
to the emperor, had been elected 
coadjutor 


of 


CLIENTS. 


A 


FOREIGN 


coadjutor to the archbiſhop of Co- 
Jogne a few years before, and enter- 
ed upon the ſuccefſion immediately 
on the death of bis principal. The 
{ams prince had been mentioned 


zs a candidate for the biſhoprick of 


Liege. This however wou d have 
been too barefaced an engroſſment 
of power on the part of the Au- 
firian, and accordingly, on the 
twenty-firſt of July, the count of 
Hoenibroech, who was ſaid to be 
in habits of dependence upon the 
emperor, was appointed to that 

e. 

In a ſituation ſo favourable to his 
claims, the emperor did not how- 
ever, advance the pretenſion, which 
had long fixed the expectations of 
Europe, and which perhaps was 
the only one qualified conliderably 
to meliorate his dominions, or was 
worthy the attention of a great 
prince, The liſt of his demands 
was delivered in to the 22 
tiaries at Bruſſels, on the fourth 
of May, and related chiefly to cer- 
tain extenſions of the limits on the 
lide of Antwerp, of Breda, and of 
Bois le due. The forts of Lillo 
and of Lief kenſtioek were to be 
brought withia narrower bounds 
and thoſe of Kruickſhank and Fre- 
deric Henry, tv be entirely demo- 
liſhed, The inland navigation of 
the Schelde was demanded beyond 
Lillo, as far as the land of Saftin- 
gen, Requiſitions were made of 
various ſmall ſums of money, de- 
clared to be debts on the part of the 
republic, contracted from the be- 
ginning to the middle of the preſent 
century, The claim of the great - 
et importance ſeems to have been 
hat upon the town of Maeſtricht 
and the territory of Outre Meuſe 
a country disjoined from the ref 
vf the Dutch poſſeſſions on the fide 
vt Flanders. The claims of the 


#inperor were little reliſhed on the 
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part of the republic, and the. ſtates 
were extremely urgent to obtain 
the mediation of the court of Ver- 
ſailles. 

No ſituation could bear a more 
inauſpicious aſpect, upon the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities againſt a 
great and powerful prince than 
that of the Dutch goverment. From 
the commencement of the war with 
Great Britain, their internal- af- 
fairs had exhibited nothing but 
one continued ſcene of diſcord, con- 
2 = — 1 war 

originally been brought on b 
the meaſures of the . — 
party, and had never been accept - 
able to the maſs of the le. 
On the other hand, the conduct of 
the war had been fpiritleſs, injudi: 
cious, and unſucceſsful ; and the 
odium of the miſcarriage was labo- 
riouſly thrown by the ſtates. on the 
prince of Orange and his miniſters, 
A cunteſt had long ſ Wire 
the ariſtocratical party Louis, 
prince of Brunſwie, the firſt mili- 
tary ſervant of the republic, ex- 
clufive of the ſiadtholder. - To 
prince Louis of Brunſwic, Great 
Britain had originally offered the 
command of her armies in Ger- 
many during the laſt coptinental 
war; and it was only upon his 
declining the propoſal, that the 


command was conferred upon prince 


Ferdinand, his younger brother. 
He had been appointed governor 
of the reigning prince of Orange 
during his minority, and was ſup, 
poſed to have a conſiderable influ- 
ence over the mind of his pupil, 
To him many of the miſcarriages 
of the war of 1780 were publicly 


imputed. 
One affair in particular, drew a 


very general and ſerious attention. 


A fleet had been appointed, under 


the command of admiral count 


By land, to join the allied fleet af 


4 


France 
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the month September, 1782. 
This fleet had never gone out of 


port, or taken a ſingle ſtep in pur- 


ſuance of the orders of government. 
Their oftenfible © reaſon was the 
want of a ſufficient quantity of 
8 ; but many pretended to 
uſpect that the orders of the ſtates 
had been ſecretly countermanded 
by the adminiſtration of the ſtadt- 
holder. The entire failure which 
had taken place in the propoſed 
junction, had been regarded with 
much chagrin by the court of 
France, and it was partly in con- 
ſequence of her inſtances that com- 
miſſioners were choſen by the ſtates 
general, in the autumn of 1783, 
to make an accurate inveſtigation 
into this inglorious tranſaction. 
Their enquiries were drawn into 


extreme length, and various ob- 


ſtacles were ſuppoſed to have been 
thrown in the way of their proceed- 
ings. Many of the officers of the 
fleet had been ſent by order of 
the ſtadtholder to diſtant - ſtations. 
Count Byland himſelf made a diffi- 
culty in anſwering queſtions that 
ſeemed of all others moſt to the 
purpoſe of the enquiry. A report 
was propagated, during the progreſs 

þ ufineſs that the admiral 
had explicitly aſcribed the failure to 
the directions of the ſtadtholder ; 
a report againſt which the ſtadt- 
bolder thought fit to enter a-public 
refutation. 

The conteſts between the prince 
of Orange and the ariſtocracy were 
multiplied and divided almoſt be- 

ond the power of enumeration. 
Wich him had uſually reſted not 
merely the appointment and diſ- 


miſſion of the officers of the army, 


as captain-general of the union, but 
alſo the nomination to certain ma- 


giſtracies in almoſt every town of 


the United Provinces, In ſcarcely 
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France and Spam before Breſt, in 


a fingle inſtance was this claim 
nav admitted. It was controvert. 
ed on all ſides, and almoſt every 
where with ſucceſs. The power 
of the prince of Orange was m. 
pidly declining, and there ſeemed 
neither wiſdom, nor policy, nor ener. 
gy, nor firmneſs on bis part, enou 

to ſuſpend ſo great a ruin. His 


unprotected firuation had excited 


the attention -of the monarch of 
Pruſſia, who had addreſſed both the 
ſtates general, and the ſtates of the 
province of Holland, who were 
conceived to be moſt inimical to 
the prerogative» of the ſtadtholder, 
in the month of January 1784, * 
He renewed his. repreſentations on 
this ſubject in the ſpring of 1784, 
Theſe memorials were ſucceeded 
by complaints of the intemperance 
of the Dutch prints, and a demand 
of certain reſtrictions on their preſs, 
which do not ſeem. to have con- 
ferred any particular luſtre upon 
the celebrated Frederic. In the 
mean time the populace of the 
towns were not leſs affiduous nor 
leſs zealous in favour of their 
prince, and they diſplayed their 
inclination by parading the ſtreets, 
by the colour of their cockgdes, 
and by repeated tumults. A more 
ſerious oppoſition aroſe in the ma- 
giſtracies of certain towns, and in 
the equeſtrian order. The party 
which oppoſed the ariſtocracy, 
though nominally one, was ſuppol: 
ed to be actuated by different view:. 
The populace exerted themſelves 
with fincerity in favour of the ſtadt- 
holder, and were unwilling to ſee 
their ancient conſtitution intrenched 
upon, either by alterations for the 
better, or alterations for the worſe. 
In the mean time there were others, 
who regarded the ſituation of their 


country with a ſagacious and pa. 


triotic eye, and who conſicde 
with averſion and diſtaſte the oa | 


FOREIGN 
mous prerogatives of their ſelf- 


ed ſenators. 

7 is not à little ſingular that, 
it a moment when the Dutch were 
torn by ſo numerous diſſenſions, 
and their fituation appeared in all 
reſpects calamitous and humiliating, 
that they ſhould have voluntarily 
eatered into à conteſt with a rival 
republic on the other fide of Eu- 
rope, Perhaps they were willing, 
at the ſame time that they were 
liable to be trampled upon by any 

werful neighbour, themſelves to 
diſplay their inſolence in their 
turn, and endeavour to trample 
on the weaker republic of Venice, 
The conteſt was of a nature that 
men of enlarged minds and liberal 
ſentiments can ſcarcely conceive 


capable of being drawn into a na- 


tional diſcuſſion. An adventurer, 
of the name of Zanowich, pre- 
tending to be deſcended from one 
of the nobleſt families in Dalma- 
tia, by ſome means obtained letters 
of recommendation from fignor 


Cavalli, The different narratives 


do not agree, whether, at the mo- 
ment ot giving theſe letters, Ca- 
vallizwas or was not the repreſen- 
tative of Venice at the court of 
Naples. Furniſhed in the mean 
time with this ſort of credit, Zano- 
wich ſet out for Amſterdam, and 
by means of impoſitions, Which he 
well knew how to employ, defraud- 
ed to a conſiderable amount two 
merchants of that place, of the 
names of Chomel and Jordan, 
Theſe merchants applied, through 
the medium of the ſtates, to the 
ſenate of Venice, abd obtained a 
criminal examination againſt the 
perſons concerned, Cavalli was 
acquitted; Zanowich and his con- 
tederates were found guilty. No 
reimburſement however was the 
conſequence of this deciſion, and 


Dutch merchants proclaimed 
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aloud their diſſatisfaction. A re- 


hearing of the buſineſs was de- 
— by the Dutch, but was 
refuſed by the Venetians as con- 
trary to the ſpirit of all criminal 

roceedings. They declared them- 

lyes however willing implicitly 
to abide by the arbitration of the 
emperor. All theſe conceſſions 
were regarded as inadequate, and 
the ſtates iſſued, on the ninth of 
January 1784, orders for detain- 
ing ſuch. ſhips of the republic of 
Venice as ſhould be tound in 
the ports of Holland, till ſatis- 


faction had been granted them. 


This order was revoked at the 
inſtance of the Venetians on the 
twenty-ſeventh of February fol- 
lowing, An ambaſſador was aſter- 
wards diſpatched from Venice to 
the Hague, and the buſineſs, like 
many others of which we have 
occaſion to treat under this year, 
remained very long in ſuſpence. 
The affair, deſtitute of any con- 
ſiderable importance in its own 


nature, may perhaps be regarded 


as worthy of memory, on account 
of the 2 it preſents us of 
the ſpirit of public proceedings in 
a commercial republic. 

The embroiled ſtate of the Dutch 
government was wrought up to its 
greateſt height by the diſcovery of 
a paper which had been executed 
between the prince of Orange. and 
prince Louis of Brunſwic, in the 
year 1766, Its exiſſence had been 
* for a conſiderable time; 
and it was at length given up to 


public animadverſion, on the four- 


teenth of May, by the joint con- 


ſent of both the contracting parties. 


This paper was obnoxious, both 


as it ſeemed to entruſt much of the 


civil government to the prince of 


Bruntwic, whoſe department was 

ſaid to be in reality entirely limited 

to the military, and as containing 
1 77%, - 2 
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a very extraordinary and inglorious 
Mipulation of indemnity, and irre- 
ſponſibility on the 17 of the 
prince of Orange. If before the 
prince of Brunſwie had been ex- 
tremely unacceptable to the ſtates 
of the ſeveral provinces, this diſ- 
covery raiſed their averſion into a 


flame. No apology, no explana- 


tion, no juſtitication could be ad- 
mitted, After various ſubordinate 
ſteps, the province of Holland, 
which had long taken the lead in 
the affairs of the republic, came 
to the untemporiſing reſolution of 
. diſmiſſing prince Louis from their 
ſervice, interdicting him their ter- 
ritories, and forbidding the military 
to yield obedience to his orders. 
After a few ineffectual ſtruggles, 
and a few remonſtrances, the prince 
of Brunſwic on the fourteenth of 
October yielded to the reſolution 
of the ſtates of Holland, and the 
ſtream of impopularity that had 
long ſet againſt him, and reſigned 
his employments. 

During theſe inteſtine conteſts 
and miſunderſtandings in the heart 
of the United Provinces, the con- 
ferences, that were held by their 
deputies at Bruſſels, proceeded with 
that dull and tardy pace, which 
is charaReriſtic of the meaſures of 
their government, Memorials, re- 
plies, and rejoinders had paſſed on 
| the fide of either of the contending 

ers. But theſe exhibited ra- 


ther a diſcuſſion of the arguments 


by which the imperial claims were 


upported, than any ſymptoms. of 
. either ſide. 
A kind of progreſs like this, was 
little ſuited to the lively and active 
ſpirits of the royal claimant. He 
was defirous of bringing matters to 
a ſpeedy denouement, and accord- 
ingly delivered ip a memorial, 
under the denomination of ultima- 


tum, on the twenty-third day of 


Auguſt, | 

Hitherto, as we obſerved, kis 
pretenſions had rather tended to 
the increaſing the ſuperficies of his 
dominions, and that, in ſome in- 
ſtances, in points of a trivial ny- 
ture, than to the melioration of-the 
territories he already poſſeſſed,” He 
at length caught the contagion 
of thoſe ideas, which ſo many 
liticians had framed for him lon 
before they ſeemed to have entered 
into his own mind. The real 
diſadvantages of the Auſtrian Ne- 


therlands . were the poſſeſſion of 


a barrier by the Dutch, and the 
proſcription of the navigation of 
the Schelde. Theſe had been badges 
of diſhonour that had been faſtened 
by the Dutch on the court of 
Spain, in the mott languid and 
lickly ſtate of that monarchy. The 
firſt was a kind of mark of inferi- 
ority ; the laſt was a moſt impor- 
tant deterioration, At the firit of 
theſe, the emperor had ſtruck a 
decifive blow during the heat of the 
American war; and the court of 
Verſailles contemplated his under- 
taking with a favourable eye. No 
ws my could be more ineſti- 
mable than that of the navigatien 
of the Schelde. Let the port ot 
Antwerp be thrown open, and few 
merchants would be induced to 
make the tedious and perilous na« 
vigation of the Texel. The proſ- 
perity of Amſterdam was found- 
ed on the ruin of Antwerp, 
No ſooner had the em 

caught theſe ideas, than they feem- 
ed to make a progreſs in his mind, 
that fully counterpaiſed the very 
late period at which they were 
adopted. In his ultimatum he 
ſuggeſted to the Dutch, that va» 
rious difficulties appeared to have 


occurred in the diſcuſſion of thoſe | 


Claim 
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aims which he had advanced in 
the opening of the conferences. 
He bferves, that nothing was more 
ardently defired by him than a 
a ſpeedy termination of all differ- 
ences, and an entire harmony with 
the government of the republic. 
Accordingly he offered to depart 
from his juſt demand upon Maeſ- 
tricht, and to moderate his other 
requifitions, in confideration of the 
free and unlimited navigation of the 
Schelde, in both its branches to the 
ſea. 

But the concluſion of his me- 
morial did not entirely correſpond 
to theſe amicable and conciliatory 
profeſſions. He went on to inform 
the ſlates, that he doubted not 
they would accept with eagerneſs 
ſo unqueſtionable a mark of his 
good will ; that he had therefore 
thought proper toregard the Schelde 
as open, and to declare its na- 
vigation free, from the date of 
this paper ; and that _ upon 
the ſuppoſition of any inſult being 
committed upon the * flag, 
in the execution of theſe ideas, he 
ſhould be obliged to re ſuch 
an inſult as a direct hoſtility, and 
a formal declaration of war on the 
part of the republic. Conſcious 
that in reality the alteration he 
had made in his demand was the 
reverſe of any benefit to the United 
Provinces, he admitted of no diſ- 
cuſhon, and was deſirous that his 
innovation ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
firſt, hefore it was examined. 

The anſwer of the Dutch to the 
— of _ emperor was 
untemporifing an emptory. 
They regarded the * na- 
Vigation of the Schelde as the moſt 
raluable of their poſſeſſions, They 
vere perſuaded that that prince 
ud not underſtand the extent of his 
mand at the time that he made it; 
ud they aſcribed it to the ſuggeſ- 
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tion of evil counſellors. ay 
obſerved, that in eſtabliſhing ſuch 
à claim, the emperor muſt con- 


travene the treaty by which they 
had been acknowle as inde- 
pendent ſtates, and the treaty by 
which he had been put in poſſeſſion 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, They 
conſidered their proſperity, their 
dignity, and their exiſtence as 
linked to the perpetual conſerva- 
tion of this ſovereignty, They de- 
clared it was a pretonfion from 
which they — never depart. 
And they proteſted againſt any ſtep 
they might be obliged to take, in 
conformity to the cultom of nations 
in vindieation of their right, being 
conſtrued as a violation of thoſe 
pacific diſpoſitions they wiſhed al. 
ways to preſerve towards his im- 
perial majeſty. | 
The emperor, though not ſuddeg 
and haſty in the execution of his 
deſign, appeared to be reſolute. - 
The month of September was de- 
dicated to reflection and prepara- 
tion. Early in October a ſmall 
veſſel ſailed from Antwerp, with 
the intention of aſcertaining whe- 
ther or not any obſtruction would 
be given to its paſſage towards the 
ſea, Its departure was accompa- 
nied with ſhouts and acclamations 
on the part of the inhabitants, 
From this moment it appeared to 
them that the trade of their city 
revived from its aſhes. They were 
again to become the center of com- 
merce, — ws of Eu- 
rope, Riches wou u 
them from every fide, and India 
would pour her tribute at their feet. 
Their monarch was too wiſe and 
politic a ſovereign, his troops were 
too numerous and too well diſei- 
lined, for it to be poſſible he 
ſhould not eſtabliſh the right he 
had aſſerted. 


The Dutch could 


not be ſo mad, in the decline of 


their power and the imbecility of 


diſcord, as to enter into a war 


with a monarch who had more than 
two hundred thouſand troops at 
his command. Both they and other 
ers of Europe, who might 

em moſt intereſted in their pre- 
ſervation, were jult eſcaped from 
war, and. would not immediately 
replunge into its horrors. A prince, 
ſo renowned for the comprehenſion 
of his views, would not have ad- 


vanced ſo far, and appeared ſo 


deciſive, without knowing before 
hand in what light his conduct 


would be regarded by the neigh- 


bouring courts, With that of 
France he was connected in alli- 
ance, and there ſeemed to have 


been a ſpirit of colluſion between 


them in many late tranſactions. 
While the French government pro- 
feſſed the warmeſt attachment to the 


United Provinces, they were ſup- 


ed to have connived at the de- 


| ſtruction of the barrier by the em- 


ror. A conduct of the ſame ſort 

ad been ſuſpected in his alterca- 
tion with the Porte. They truſted 
that their ancient privileges would 
be reſtored without bloodſhed, and 
even in caſe of a war, they pro- 
miſed themſelves every thing — 
the reſoluteneſs and power of the 
Auſtrian monarch. (i 

The imperial brigantine arri 
before Lillo* and Satringen on the 


eighth of October. It was ſtopped, 


and an account of its deſtination 
demanded by the Dutch naval offi- 
cer. Preſſing and amicable inſtances 


were made to its commander to caſt 


anchor and deſiſt from his purpoſe. 


His anſwer was, that the emperor 


had declared the Schelde to be open, 
that he had the orders of the em- 
eror for what he did, and that he 


d no buſineſs to conſult any other 


ower. Upon his refuſal, the 
utch commander firſt fireda charge 


5 


LY 
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cellor, is ſaid uniforml 


/ 
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of powder, and next à Tingle bal 


But finding theſe admonitions ite. 
fectual, he at length difcharged hi 
whole broadſide upon the imfperid 
veſſel, but in ſuch a manner. as t 
wound none, or only a fingle 

ſon' on board the brigantine, Th 
confequence of this diſcharge, thy 
Auſtrian ſurrendered, and was de. 
tained for ſome days. An order th 
the Dutch officer is faid to have 
been at this moment upon the road, 
cummanding him to derain the br. 
gantine by every means in his pow. 
er, but by no means to fire upon it 
with ball, A few days after thi 


tranſaction, another Auſtrian vel. , 


ſel advanced on the fide of the ea, 
and was detained without violence 
by the Dutch admiral, at the mouth 


of the Schelde. 


Nothing perhaps could exceed 
the aſtoniſhment of the emperot a 
this proceeding on the part of thi 
republic. Prince Kaunitz, his chan. 
to hart 
proteſted againſt any ſteps of 6 
violent a nature as might occafiod 
the breaking out of a war. [6 
ſeph, in the mean time, ſmiled u 
the apprehenſions and timidity of 
his mniſter, and told him that ns 
thing was to be feared on the pat 
of the Dutch ; they would neret 
fire, Upon receiving news of tht 
tranſaction of the eighth of Ode 
ber, Kaunitz immediately wrote 8 
his maſter, at that time in Hun. 
gary, and is ſaid to have conveyed 
the intelligence in this lacoaie ex: 
preſſion, 4 But they have fired.“ 
Whatever credit is due to th 
anecdote, cerrain it is that the em. 
peror felt his honour wounded, and 
his character grievoufly compromi* 
ed by the iſſue of the affair. Whet 
in a former inſtance he had de 
manded the inland navigation 
the Schelde, the complarfance of 
the Dutch immediately * 
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of Lillo till the con- 
be ſatisfaCtanly ter 
minated. A forbearance 
ſort had perhaps oy bim to expect 
2 limilar degree of forbearagce. in 
/the preſent buſineſs. At any rate 
ke conceived that a formal proteſts+ 
den on the part 
would anfwer every valuable pure 
le of a more offenſive proceeding, 
Upon the whole however, it is nat 
ealy to reaſon upon a conduct of 
the monarch, that ſeems to have had 
no valuable purpoſe in view. If the 
Dutch would have given up the 
queſtion when brought before them 
in this humiliating manner, they 
would equally have gwen it up in 
the more ſober and concihating 
mode of negociation. The governor 
of a great people ought not to lay a 
ſtreſs upon a little ſooner or à little 
later in the eſtabliſhment of a right, 
provided it be ultimately eftabliſh- 
ed. Firmneſs and moderation may 
do much for the character of a 
monarch ; hauteur and caprice muſt 
ultimately injure him. It was thus 
that Lows the Fourteenth excited a 
Jealouſy in all his neighbours, when 
in reality nothing was farther from 
his view than univerſal monarchy. 
| Having advanced fo far, it was 
impoſſible that the emperar ſhould 
immediately retract. He recalled 
his ambaſſador from the Hague; he 
ordered count Belgiojoſo, his pleni- 
potentiary at Bruſſels, to break up 
the conferences. This order was 
carried into execution on the thir- 
tieth of October. He wrote a cir- 
cular letter to the various courts of 
Europe, ſtating the. unjuſlifiable 
and hoſtile proceedings of the Unit- 
ed Provinces. The Dutch were not 
behind and with the emperar in a 
meaſure of this kind, and their cir- 
cular letter is dated on the third, as 
the Auſtrian is dated on'the ſecond 
a — — They laboriouſly 


the guard-ſhi 


troverſ' 


this 
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explain their rights and their pro- 
ceedings ; inſiſt u 
ueſtionable, and the other as mo- 

rate beyond example. They call 
on the various powers in alliance 
with them to furniſh: the auxilia- 
ries ſtipulated by their reſpective - 


of the Dutch, treaties 


A conduct of this ſort ſeemed to 
9 — x | — war. 
e regular harbingers had preced- 
ed, his what we = venture al- . 
moſt to ſtyle the commencement af 
hoſtilities, took place on the ſerenth 
of November. The garriſons of 
Lillo, Frederie- Henry and Cruick- 
2 fearing a ſudden attack on 
t 
reſolution to employ their natural 
means of defence, and which had 
been ſa ſucceſsfully called into play 
when Louis invaded their territories 
in 1672. They cut their . dykes, - 
opened their 'fluices, and laid all 
the neighbouring country.under an 
inundation. Some imperial | 
troles having given the alarm dur- 
ing the night, the garriſon of Lillo 
kept up a firing of their cannon for 
ſome hours, T 


he advanced poits 
of the Auſtrians were put under 


arms, and fired on their fide, An 5 . 


expreſs was diſpatched to the prince 
of Ligne, who commanded the im- 
perial forces. He marched wick 
part of the iſon of Antwerp to 
the ſcene. of action, but returned 
without ſtriking a Fo gen Hoſtile 
parations, in the mean time, 
—— carried with much dili- 
gence an all ſides. The Dutch took 
meaſures in order to a general muſ- 
ter of all their citizens in arms; 
they prepared for the election of a 
new oor in chief, in the 
room of prince Louis, and final 
caſt their eyes on monſieur de May 
lebois, a French veteran; inunda- 
tions were effected in various partes 
of * Harty thouſand 


% 


n the one as un- 


of the Auſtrians, came to - 


, 2B 


_ troops were ſaid-to be aſſembled on 
the part of their antagoniſt; and 
the emperor was expected to arrive 
- at Bruſſels in perſon early in the 
ſpring. The different -powers of 
Europe were ſuppoſed to have en- 
liſted themſelves on the oppoſite 
tides, 'and returning to their old 
babits of alliance, which had ſuf- 
fered a temporary ſuſpenſion in the 
war of 1756, the king of Pruſſia 
was conſidered as acting, in con- 


cert with France, as the protector 


of the republic, and the czarina as 


prepared to exert herſelf on the 


part of the Auſtrian. PRES” 
Various conſiderations, however, 
were calculated to ſuſpend, perhaps 
finally to divert, the impending 
ſtorm. The ſeaſon of the year 
was particularly unfavourable for 
the opening a campaign ; and it is 
not impoſſible that this conſidera- 
tion had its due weight in deter- 
mining the conduct which had juſt 
been held by the emperor. A very 
dangerous and alarming rebellion 
now breke out among the wild and 
uncultivated inhabitants of Tran- 
filvania ; and this might be expect- 
ed to occupy the attention of the 

court of Vienna at leaſt for ſome 
months. But what was- infinitely 
the moſt important conſideration, 
was the part that was-now taken by 
the French government. They 
had hitherto aſſumed the character 
of impartial mediators, They now 
in ſome meaſure threw off the maſk, 
and wore that reſolute and deciſive 
face, which the critical ſituation of 
affairs appeared to demand. Never 
was any country placed in a more 
flattering and honourable ſituation. 
Upon her depended the event of 
peace and war, whether Europe 
ſhould again experience all the ca- 
lamities of diſcord, or recover the 


fair face of ſerenity and quiet. 


Alike the friend of both parties, 
i 2 


* 
- 


balance between them. 
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her di 
dited to hold a juſt and equitable 
Her coun 
was not ſwayed by the dictates of 

ſhon and caprice, but its mes 
ures were uſually governed by the 
ſagacious deciſions of a great mi. 
ar; vg whole diplomatical -knoy: 


ledge, whoſe comprehenſive view, 


whoſe deep reſearch, and 'whoſe 
ſkill in negociation, will be-re- 
membered to the lateſt poſterity, 

The exiſting fituation between 


France and the republic was by no 


means favourable to the project 
of the emperor. A treaty of all. 
ance, had for ſome time been undef 
diſcuſſion, , which ſeems to bear 1 
conſiderable reſemblance to the ce- 
lebrated family cqmpatt. It was to 


effect rather an union, than a friend- 


ſhip, between the contracting pon. 
ers. This treaty was believed to 


be unfiniſhed rather in form that 


in ſubſtance ; and its delay was ſup- 
poſed chiefly attributable to the 
flow and teqious conſtitution of the 
Dutch government. In this pol 
ture of affairs it was ſcarcely to be 
ſuppoſed, that the court of ver. 
failles would deſert her ally. A 
letter was 2 written o 
the part of the moſt Chriſtian king, 
of the date of the twentieth of No- 
vember, and, according to ſome ac: 
counts, was written in the king“ 
own hand. The contents of this 
paper bore ſome reſemblance to e 
circular letter of the ſtates general. 
In imitation of them the king made 
an elaborate diſtinction between the 
demands of the fourth of May and 


the new propoſal for — the 
* 


o the for- 


Schelde. With ref; 


mer, he held himſelf neutral; but 
the latter could not be regarded in 


the ſame point of view. Like tht 
ſtates, he conſidered this navigation 
as a right exerciſed by them fot 
near one hundred and fifty you 


fition was uni verſally en · 
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44 the eſtabliſhment of a ſacred promiſe the return of tranquility 
rreaty, as a matter regarded as the was the concetlion made by the 
corner-ſtone of their proſperity and ſtates, on the twenty - fourth of 
even of thei: exiſtence. With theſe March Ah The mundations, - 
impreiſions he ſtrongly urged up- which had been made in the neigb- 
on the emperor the liilening to | bourhood of Lillo, as they confitted 
the voce of moderation and. humas of ſalt water, were peculiarly of - 
nity, and the renewing the con- fenſive and injurious to the neigh- 
ſer nees under his mediation. bouring peaſantry. Upon a repre». 
Ihe inducements held out by the ſentation from the government:ge- 
French to the emperor . were not neral of the Auſtrian Netherlands 
conlined to empty arguments, Con- a compromiſe was made. The in- 
ſiderable preparations were made undation was withdrawn, and the 
no for the aſſembling an army. Such waters reſumed their old channels. 
jects Wl officers as had leave of abſence It may delerve mention, that it was 
all were recalled to their ſtation. A during this interval, and in a ſtate - 
ndet WW contiderab'e force was collecting ment of general plans for the con- 
ar 1 in the neighbourhood of Luxem- duct of the war, given in on the 
> cf burg. The marquis de Verac, who nineteenth of January, that the 
vas in habits of intimacy with the ſtadtholder thought fit to recrimi- 
ond count de Vergennes, and who had nate on the flates reſpecting the 
o ſome months before been deſigned war with Great Britain and the 
d to WY for the embaſſy at the Hague, ſet treaty of the armed neutrality. A 
that WW out for his appointment. In fine, conduct like this is an ample ſpe- 
ſup» the interpotition of the French mo» gimen of that kind of — and 
the narch was not without" its, effect. inconſequence, which we have a- 
F the The generous and humane aver- - ſcribed to the prince of Orange, and 
pol- boa for war that was entertained which has proved ſo infinitely de- 
o be by the emperor was well known. trimental to his intereſts with the 
ver While he imagined that the liberty Dutch. | one" 
A i of the S-belde was to be gained It is fingular to obſerve in how 
by a firm and reſolute external, many different affairs, and all of 
oh it was an object confiderably dear to them conſiderably complicated, the 
0» 
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him ; but when he found that it monarch of Germany was involy- 
could be ſecured only through the ed in at this period. The reform- 
horrors of war, his attachment be- ations he is continually making in 
gan to cool, He declared his readi- the different parts of his dominions 
nels to accept of the profferei me- have long. fince exceeded the 
dation, provided the freedom of the powers of numeration. Their ge- 
Schelde, or the ceſſion of Maeſtricht, neral ſpirit and tenour are well un- 
upon which he again ſeemed to lay derſtood, and we ſhould gain little 
the principal ſtreſs, together with either of attention or applauſe were 
an exemplary ſatisf action for the we to attempt to enter minutely 
inlult on his flag, were made the into their detail. Two circum- 
rr ot a negociation. ſtances have (truck us in the ſurvey 

ch of the former were peremp- as ing little to the credit or 
torlly refuſed by the Dutch; the honour of their Imperial author. 
latter was a ſubject that admitted Like the king of Pruſſia, he has 
wy of diſcullion, In fine, the diſtinguiſhed himſelf, during the 

& appearance which ſeemed to period. whoſe events we are relat 


B 2 ing, 
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pliſhed on that ſubject. Thee 


Kind Tevolting to human nature, 
flagrantly unjuſt, and we belle ve al- 
moſt conſtantly inefficacibus. If a 
rince would keep his fabjects at 
ome, let him captivate their wills 
and not impriſon their bodies. Let 
him make His domi'ons i habit- 
ation defirable to the heart of 
Min, and he will have little to 
ar from his inconſtancy atid ver- 

e have already mentioned the - 
inſurrection in Tranſtlvania. It 
broke out on the eighteenth of 
November 1784. ent uc- 
coumts are not agreed to whit cauſe 
3 aſcribe. the diſcontent of 

e inſurgents, By the court of 


Vienna they have ufually been re- ard inerenſed with rapidity, an we 


preſented as a fer of bai, whoſe 
ny object was plunder und con- 
fron. Some on the other hand 
as irritated by the 

Ane motives that have created a. 
prey general ſpitit of diſcontent 
\ the kingdoin of 'Hungtiry ; an 
averfion to the military con- 
ſcription ; a diſlike to (certain re- 
forms in/ the adminiſtration of 
uſtice, which at the fame time that 
ey tended to introduce k more 
ular police, were perhaps cal- 
culated to render their government 

more abſolute ; a diſpleaſure at tik 
delay cf the aſſembling of à diet 


have ſtated 8 
* 


2nd the coronation of their fove-· nuary 178 5, and, after a tediom 


reign, the laſt of which they have 
aſcribed'to certain unpalatable in- 
gredients in the compoſition of the 
coronation oath, third -party 
however, in accounting for the 


troubles of 'Tranfilyania, have been 


ſurpriſed that this diſcontent ſhould 
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thirteen 


have broken out th the l wer tay 


1 - - * 


They have informed us that the 
military conſcription Was es fa 
er pupliſſied in thetr country, than 


they came itito che meaſure with 
$5 atacrity aud mliſfed with u. 
our; but that when they bad poſ 
ſeſſed themſelves of arms, they en- 
ployed them, not in obedience hb 
the orders of governinent, but in 
defence of their natural privilega 
—5 in vengeance on their opel. 
rs. 
The leader of the infurgetits, d 
the nume of Horia, is ſaig'to han 
been advanced in years and to han 
been at different times convicted uſ 
ſeveral critties. The number d 
thoſe WR inliſted under his ſtatd- 
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Are told, fpeedily amounted to ff 
teen thouſand men. Their devil 
ations, which 'prevailed chiefly a 
the borders of Turkey, were car 
tied on with crdelry and fury. Tur 
officers of the Auſtrian army, Who 
were taken 'priſoners are faid u 
have Veen impaled by the order d 
Horia ; and, by wa) of repriſals 
we ate told, the A 
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ura infliel 
the ſame puniſhment on the fon of 
the rebel chicf, aged no more that 
ears. Horia himſelf, w. 
gether with his'coadjutvr, Kloſche 
a prieſt "6f the Greek perſuaſion 
were ſurpriſed in the month of Jr 
examination, wefe broken on the 


wheel on the twenty-eighth 
F . This and *a "few mo 


executions terminated the 
buſineſs. 

During 1 
tention of the emperor 6 


theſe tranſactions, arp 
have 
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been much engaged in pre- 
= ns for the ele of a Fic- 
ceſſor under the denomination of 
king of _— 3 
mentioned for this appointment, 
was Francis, eldeſt ſon of Leopold, 
grand-duke of I uſcany, and who 
at this time had not c mpleted his 
ſeventeenth year. To facilitate 
this purpoſe it was propoſed to 
create a ninth elector, in order to 
fill up the number of the electoral 
college. But while the duke of 
Wirtemberg was the perſon #-lect- 
ed by the emperor and the czarina, 
the landgrave of Heſſe was ſuppoſ> 
ed to have engaged the uttrages of 
Pruſſia and France. * 
The propoſed election was 2 
point that neceſſarily demanded 
much of conciliation and manage- 
ment on the part of the emperor. 


The buſineſs of the Schelde might 


be ſupp ſed to have engroſſed his 
attention, But, at a time when 
theſe and other great affairs were 
depending, a tranſaction more ex- 
traordinary and memorable was 
brought to light by the induſtry 
and intelligence of the king of 
Pruſſia, A negociation had been 
for ſome time depending between 
the emperor and elector of Bavaria, 
for an exchange of that electorate 
for the provinces of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. The hait, that ſeems 
to have prevailed with the old and 
infirm Germanic prince, was the, 
title of monarch © Phe Nether- 
lands were to be converted into a 
kingdom, and his future title was to 
be that of king of Auſtraſia. 
If it could have been ſuppoſed, 
that the emperor could, in the firſt 
place, have l'epped quietly into 


poſlefſion of this important terri- 


try, and in the next, that he would 
be ſuffered to retain it undiſturbed, 
this exchange would have been 


ly a maſtereſtroke of policy, The 


it may fairly be 
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liberties of Germany -wduld: from 

that moment have been an empty 
name. 80 great a preponderancy 
as this revolution would have gives 


him in the conſtitution of the em- 
pice, would have overturned all 
adow of power that could bavg 
weivhed againſt that of its hea 
This mighty 'country would bave 
ſpeedily. been conſolidated into out 
maſs-; its various cngrgies would 
aſſume one direction; and Auſtria 
would in every ſenſe have ranked 
with the firſt powers' of Europe. 
Certain politicians have endeavour- 
ed to convince us, that ſuch an e- 
vent would have been an infallible 
relude to univerſal monarchy. 
ut this ſentiment appear to ts 
little better than extrayagance ; and 
queſtroned whe- 
ther the confolidation of the Ger- 
man empire would not finally prove 
a benefit to Europe. 
But the robability that ſuch an 
3 would have been pet ; 
mitted, or rather, if obſtinately per · 
liſted in, would not have brought 
on one of the moſt bloody and ob- 
ſtinate wars that Europe ever wit - 
neſſed, was extremely The 
liberties of Germany, have long 


been a favourite object with half the 


E on the continent. It has 


France, for ſucceſſive centuries, ta 


have been their preſerrer. Spai 

in ſo important à buſineſs, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have co- oper 
with France. The king of ns 7 
naturally and unayoigably would 
haye made the extremeſt cxertio 
and thed the laſt drop of bis blood, 
in detence of an object upon which 


the exiſtence of his dominions de- 


pended. A great majority ef the 
rinces and the ſtates of Germany 
uſt be concaived to have been an- 


mated by the fame cnuſe. Theſe, 


when ſeparated are weak, but when 
R3 o 


en the glory and the byaſt of 
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combined are truly formidable. 
The: conſequences of the emperor 
being known to have - conceived 
ſuch a meaſure, without having 
been able to carry it into execution, 
22 to grove in a high. de- 
gree- unpleaſant. It would breed 
an alienation in the minds of the 
Germans, which might ſhake his 
ſeat on the imperial throne, and ul- 
timately deprive his family of that 
valuable ſucceſſion. 

But there is one conſideration 
that places the inconſequence and 
the ill ·deſigned and unmeaning ac- 
tivity of the emperor in a ſinking 
point of view. Either he deſire 
this acquifition of Bavaria, or he 
did not. If jt were not a point of 

 fingular importance to him, his 
conduct was impolitic in the ex- 
treme, in riſquing to create the 
ſtrongeſt jealouſy and the moſt deep- 
rooted enmity in the minds of the 
Germanic body, for an object of 
ſubordinate value. If he were 
really purſuing with eagerneſs the 
affair of Bavaria, what ſolution are 
we to give, in what manner are we 
to explain the tranſaction of the 
Schelde? Ofwhat value was the Eaſt 
India company of Oſtend, of what 
conſequence the navigation of Ant- 
werp, if they were inſtantly to be 
relinquiſhed to another ? Is it poſ- 
fible that the policy of the Au- 
Krian ſhould be thus liberal, thus 
hilanthropical, thus diſintereſtly 
— þ Or did he engage in 
theſe contrary tranſactions mere - 
ly for the pleaſure of creating to 
himfelf enemies on every fide, of 
weaving a Gordian knot which 


nothing but the ſword could diſ- 


entangle? | 
A tranſaction not leſs uncom- 
- mon and myſterious than that of 


Bavaria, though Jeſs important in 


its conſequences, and memorable in 
its nature, related to the prince of 


the ſnow, though conſiderably be- 


acknowledged his intelligence 


Brunſwic, ex- field marſhal of the 
United Provinces. This prince, 
ſince his having quited the terri« 
tories of the Dutch, had reſided at 
Aix la Chapelle; nor could all the 
inſtances of his nephew, the reign. 
ing dake of Bruniwic, prevail up- 
on him to advance to Wolfen. 
buttle, Here his conduct was re- 
marked, for the particular attention 
he affected to pay to the imperial 
officers, and the pleaſure he took 
in being a witneſs of their reviews, 
He is ſaid to have remained on 
theſe occaſions. for two hours to- 
gether expoſed to the wind and 


yond his grand climacteric. Ran- 
cour and revenge ſeemed to be 
working in his breaſt, It was ob- 
ſerved with ſome bitterneſs by his 
enemies, that he would never have 
ſworn, when he quitted the tern 
tories of the ſtates, always to hare 
regard to their ſafety, if he had nit 
wiſhed to lull the public into a falſe 
ſecurity, It was in this fituation, 
and about the'month of February, 
that he is ſaid to have formed a pla 
for betraying the town of Maeſtrielt 
into the hands of the emperor, The 
firſt accounts of this affair originar 
ed with the rhyngrave of Sam “ 
an officer in the Dutch ſervice, who 


have been received from the king 
of Pruſſia, The king we are told 
though extremely chagrined, whe 
he intended nothing but friend{hy 
for the republic, thus to be mi 
appear in the character of an it: 
former, acknowledged that in realy 
ty he had communicated ſome ful 
picious circumſtances, of which bs 
was informed, on the ſubject i 
the rhyngrave. So conſiderable 
authority gives weight to the i. 
Accurate perquifitions were 

on the part of the ſtates,” but 08. 


ing to the late period at which ty 


ranſpired. The affair certainly re- 
fected little honour, either on the 
noble conipirator himſelf, or, if we 
are to ſuppoſe him to have been 1n- 
olved in the affair, on his imperi - 


gn» 
employer. ; 

15 The miſunderſtanding which oc- 
re- urred between the king of Prutha 
tion and the inhabitants of Dantzie, is 
rial ot without its 1eſemblance to the 
ook air of Antwerp. In one caſe as in 
= he other, the queſtion in' conteſt 
as the free navigation of a con- 
to. derable river. In the former as 
and Who the latter, it was the controverſy 
be, fa weak, an obſtinate, and a tu- 
an. ultuous republic, with a princ 
de hoſe power appeared ſufficient to 
ob. ruſh them into atoms. But here 
bis he compariſon fails, The empe- 
ban r, reſtleſs, active and buſy, pre- 


-_ ariation. The king, on the other 
| nit land, ſagacious in his nature, ſub- 
falce me in his views, and matured by 


xperienced, purſues. one object 
1th unremitting attention, and neg- 


ary | : a 

via ects no juſt and ſuitable exertion 
Livy or its accompliſhment, The event 
The WE owever of the diſcuſſion was not 
5 ntirely to the ſatisfaction of the 
aln, I onarch of Pruſfia. He began with 


he boldeſt and moſt perempto 
meaſures, inclofing the Kang 
ines of ſoldiers and puting it com- 
pletely under blockade. He ima- 


when ined, as he had both natural right, 
ab and, as he informs us, long pre- 
nade Icription on his nde, that he ſhould 


be able by a reſolute appearance 
peedily to bring the republic to rea- 
on. But he meaſured their perti- 
lacity by too low a ſcale. Other 


& 1 cwers, and particularly Poland, 
le an WW emonſtrated in their favour ; and 

compliance with the repreſenta- 
— tions of Staniſlaus, the blockade was 
0 aſed upon conditions, after hav- 
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tere taken up, nothing material 


{nts to us the ſpectacle of inceſſant 
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ing continued ſomewhat more than 


three months, from the beginning 
of October 1783, to the twentieth of 
January 1784. The ſubſequent 


conferences were of conſiderable 


duration. A convention was ſign 
ed the ſeventh of Septetnber, in 
which each party departed ſome» 
what from their pretenfions. Even 


this convention however did not 


completely annihilate the ſources of 


miſunderſtanding _ 
Early in the year 1784, a revo- 
lution of ſome importance took 
lace in the adminiitration of the 
ing of Denmark. The prince, his 
ſon, completed the fixteenth year 


of his age in the month of January, 


and was ſoon after declared major. 


In the tranſactions of a court with 
which we are ſo imperfectly ac- 
quainted, it is not poſſible for us to 
trace the ſteps by which any conſi- 
derable event is produced. There 
is no blending ; there are no tran- 
fi ions; a royal declaration ap- 
pears, and this is the firſt intelli- 

ence we receive upon the ſubject. 

he declaration to which we allude 
was publiſhed in the preſent caſe 


on the fourteenth of April. It ſu- 


rſedes the exiſting cabinet of 
nmark, and ſubſtitutes in its 
room a council of five, The per- 
ſons of whom this council is conſti- 
tuted, were ſuch as had already 
been familiar with affairs of ſtate, 
and had ſhared the adminiſtration of 
their country in happier times. A 
name the moſt diſtinguiſhed in their 
liſt is that of the count de Bernſtorf. 
In this council the prince royal 
refided, The character by which 
e has been handed to us, is that 
of a prince, ambitious, induſtrious, 
enlightened, and prudent beyond 
his years. At the ſame time that 
honours and emoluments were diſ- 
tributed among the new courtiers, 


1 the 


— 
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the queen mother obtained, we are tie of it, her elevadion h ill 
told, à magnificent chateau in the probably to be confidered us an hy 

duchy of Holſtein, to which, as ſhe norary ſpecies of baniſhment. ( 

- .xstired there immediately upon her = IR | t 
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Txpedirion: coin Algiers end Suſe. Finances of France. Caiſh Wo It 


 mortiſſement, America. Perpetual Revenues, Unappropriated Land Will 1 


2 


Commerce: Order of the Cincinnatii Novg Scotids 4 
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IN the year 1784 the bombard: period we are deſeribing confilel . 
7 ment of Algiers was repeated by in the renewed harmony and all, WW ;- 


the Spahiards. The combined fleet ance between the court of Mudri pl 
* conſiſted” of four ſail of the line, and the court of Liſbon. The lu; 
furniſhed by the court of Madrid, ter now y declared itſelf qv 
two by the court of Naples, one by member of the celebrated family . 
the knights of Malta, and two by compact. The union, in the mean pt 
* the court of Liſbon, Theſe laſt time, was cemented by the doubb d. 
did not join don Antonio Barcelo, marriage of Gabriel, infant of Spa th 
the commander in chief, till he was to the daughter of the queen | 
already arrived before the piratical Portugal, and of John, her ſecond rn 
capital. Beſide the larger ſhips, fon, to the eldeſt daughter of thy Wm 
the fleet contained an infinite num prince of Aſturias, The alliance WWW in 
ber of ſmaller veſſels, to the a- was conſummated in the months ll tr 
mount of near one hundred and May and June 1785. It 1s long 
fifty. The Spaniſh admiral ſailed fince the anxipus and exagyerited 
from the port of Carthagena on the attention, which was once paid u 
twenty-ſecond of une, and his at- the balance of power, has been oy 
* tacks were repeated from the twelfth the decline; and it is not caly © 
to the twentieth of July. The produce two more ſtriking exams 
preparatives and the exertions, kow- ples of this truth, than that of tie 
ever, of the Algerines were large Butch republic throwing itſelf up 
9 well directed, and don Barcelo on the protection of the court of 
did not think proper to give a gene- France, and that of the kingdom 
ral aſſuult. In the mean time the Portugal entering into the chef 
_ piratical ſtate, irritated by its re- bonds of alliance with her old cn 
peated ſufferings, made, in the cloſe my and matter, the king of Span, 
pf the month of September, a vi- The court of Madrid was notihe 
oroas attack on the town of Oran, only power at this time embroilt 
a Spaniſh ſettlement n the coaſt of with the ſtates of Barbary, Ti 
Africa, well of Algiers. The army petty republic of Venice, -at 
1 confifted of near eight thouſand men, ſame time that it was involved 
Th and was commanded by the dey in the fingular conteſt we have in 
rſon, They were repulſed how: occafion to deſcribe, with the ſtart 
gk by tbe Spaniards, * of Holland, found a new enemy 
1 | Pur the prigeipar event of the rhe bey of Tunis, e 
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nefs the European power was 
col with being the aggreſſor. 
Certain ſhips, it ſeems, the proper- 
+ of the Venetians, but whoſe 

fights belonged to the Africans, 

were deſtroyed in conſequence of a 
ſuſpicion of their being in 
with the plague ; and the bey de- 
manded an indemnification for his 
ſubjects on the part of the republic. 
It is not eaſy for us at ſo great a 
difance to decide upon the queſtion. 
The Italian power, of courſe, makes 


iel ics cauſe good in the _ of Eu- 
alli ; and we may perbaps ap- 
adm "4 in this caſe, Eiop's fable of 
e lat the ſtatue of Hercules : “ Things 


would not be thus repreſented if the 


ih lions were the ſculptors.” The re- 
wen public however diſpatched a ſqua- 
double Aaron of four fail of the line, under 
Pa the command of the chevalier Emo, 
en to ſettle the difference. The admi- 
econl WW ral arrived before Tunis early in the 


month of- September ; but not be- 
ing able to induce the bey to relax 


the rom his demands, he failed, in imi- 
tation of the Spaniards, for the in- 
eritedl e ferior town of Suſa, which he al- 
aid u moſt entirely deſtroyed. A tempeſt 
en 0088 0vertook him on his return, which 
aly O88 was delayed till the beginning of 


the winter, and he loſt in conſe- 
quence a ſhip of eighty guns, which 
went to the Loi and every foul 
dn board periſhed, ; 

It is the peculiarity 
times to have the ſubjects of finance 
for a principal feature in the hiſtory 
dt almoſt all their tranſactions. 
This has been particularly the caſe. 
"1th France fince the appearance of 
the great names of | ne and 
Necker ; and the period under our 
xamination being an æta of peace, 
his great kingdom preſents us with 
lew objects more important than 
hat we have mentioned. The mi- 


Miter who prefided oxer the finances 


1 


as the farmers 


of modern 


7 
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of France; in the cloſe of the year 
1783, was M. d'Ormeſſon, à man 
reſpectable from his anceſtry; and 
who appears to have been actuated 
by ſentiments of rectitude and pu- 
ty. It was his fortune, however, 
conforming himſelf too cloſely 

to the.clevated ideas of reformation 
he had formd&d, to ſhake the baſis of 


his authority. No ſet of men had 


for a long time laboured under fo 
much popular odium and obloquy 
neral. As, by the 
conditions of their tenure, it was 


their intereſt to raiſe the amount of 


their collections to as great a ſum 
as poſſible, and as no proper checks 
ſeem to exiſt on their arbitrarineſs 
and caprice, their proceedings were 
not ſeldom unequal, oppreſſive and 
ſevere, The leaſe by which theſs 
men held their contract had expired 
in the cloſe of the year 1779, dur- 
ing the adminiſtration of Necker. 
It was ſoon after renewed for fix 
years upon conditions, all of which 
ſeem favourable to the public reve- 
nues. The taxes which they had 
been accuſtomed to collect, and 
which had hitherto been farmed in 
one contract, were now diſtributed 
into three clafles, only one of which 
bore the name, though all of them 
in a great meaſure retained-the nas. 
ture of ferme general-, At the ſame 
time the intereſt of the money ade 
vanced by theſe contractors was re- 
duced, their numbers abridged, and 
their perquiſites diminiſhed. M. 
Necker, in his Treatiſe of the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Finances 
France, to which we are indebt 
for conſiderable light upon the ſub» 
je, admits that other and greater 
improvements might be made in fu- 
ture leaſes, and 1n a period of peace, 
but does not ſeem to have entertain» 
ed the imagination of altogether 
changing the nature of the con- 
| | 3. 
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26 
tracts. M. d' Ormeſſon, the preſent 


miniſter, was a bolder reformer. 
He conceived the plan of putting 
an end to the ſort of guarantee in- 
cluded in the contract on the part 
of the farmers, and of cauſing the 
impoſts to be collected for the fu- 
ture immediately on the account of 
government. Ad with this 
idea, and diſguſted with the abuſes 
he conceived to prevail, the comp- 
troller general did not think proper 
to wait for the expiration of the 
leaſe, but by an arret of the twen- 
ty-fourth of October 1783, de- 
clared the contract void in the fol- 
lowing January. In the mean time, 
that he might eſcape the imputation 
of violence, he committed the col- 
lection of theſe revenues te the ſame 
perſons, under. the denomination of 
directors general; and reſerved for 
them, during the term of their leaſe 
which had not yetelapſed, the emo- 
luments and perquiſites which had 
originally been conſidered as annex- 
ed to their contract. 

The meaſure however was found 
tho precipitate and daring. We 

ow not whether we are to aſcribe 
it to the firmneſs of the miniſter, or 
to the arrogance of the farmers ge- 
neral, that the conſequence of his 
attempt was his immediate reſigna- 
tion. His ſucceſſor, who was ap- 

inted on the fourth of Novem- 
bs. was M. de Calonne, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf honourably in 
a poſt of ſume importance in the 
French Netherlands, and from 
whom the expectations of the pub- 
lic ſeem to have been not inconſi- 
derable. At.the ſame time, a change 
took place in the adminiſtration of 
the houſhold, and the ſecretary of 
ſtate for that department was ſuc- 
ceeded by the baron de Breteuil. 
The arret of the twenty-fourth of 
November was immediately re- 
voked, but upon new conditions 


— 
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not fall 


made with the contracters -favour., 
able to the views of government, 
One of the earlieſt meaſures of 
M. de Calonne, was relative tothe 
celebrated eſtabliſhment of the caiſſe 
d'eſcompte. The order of the 
French revenues was ſomewhat em. 
barraſſed in the year 1783, and the, WR. 
miniſter of the day, among other , 
reſources, thought proper to have Wi, 
recourſs to the caiſſe d' eſcompte for 
a conſiderable loan. Such was the 
conjecture we delivered. upon the 
ſubject of the failure of that bank 
in our fourth volume, and our idea 
has heen confirmed by what Necket 
delivers on that ſubject. The eſt 
bliſhment itſelf he conſiders as of 
extreme' importance, and ſcarcely 
inferior in its ultimate utility to the 
bank of England. Though their 
original capital amounted to no more 
than 1 the notes that were 
found to be in circulation, at the 
time they ſuſpended payment, did 
ſhort of 1,800,000l, By the 
happy interference of government, 
and the ſage conduct of the direc: 
tors, the value of theſe notes was 
reduccd, in. no more than fix weeks, 
to a ſum not exceeding half that a: 
mount. It preſently appeared, that 
the affairs of the caiſſe were by 10 
means irrecoverably deranged, and 
that they had in reality never been 
in a bankrupt ſtate. According 
certain new regulations were enter- 
ed upon by the proprietors on th 
fourteenth of November, which f 
ceived the ſanction of government 
on the twenty-third of Nevembef 
following. The principal object 
theſe regulations was to prohibil 
the notes from exceeding, for the 
preſent, the ſum of 1,170,000], a 
to create an additional capital d 
126, 00l. by means of a new ful 
ſcription. rom this moment th 
affairs of the bank have been int 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate, aud the 1 
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been ſold at a large pre- forthe inſurance of lives, diſcrimi- 
pom only inſtance in which nate between the different probabi- 


It, * * 9 „* * 

s of W.:.; fince become an object of mi, lities that attend different ages, ſexes, 

>the ena interterence, was in the ad- and degrees of health, and of con- 

aifſe wen of their dividend for the ſequence is liable to be 7 * up- 
the WM; half year of 1784. The point on by the gameſter and the ſpecu- 

dem- which the comptroller-general latiſt. A ſecond loan was made by 

d the, bed co fix it was at 45 per cent. M. de Calonne for the ſum of 


-wa- afterwards prevailed upou to 5,000,000. ſterling, in the month 
er them to divide at the rate of of December 1784. The loan bore 
re per cent, an intereſt of five per cent. was ac- 
An operation of conſiderable im- companied with a lottery, and was 
nmuzce to M. de Calonne reſpect- declared tedeemable in twenty years. 
Ahe loan of 8, z 30, oo0l. which But the greateſt financial opera- 
been opened in December 1782, tion of the year 1784, was the crea- 


ecket N which had only been filled to tion of a new caiſſe d amortiſſement, 
eſa· e amount of one half the pro- or ſinking fund, by an arret of the 
as cd ſum. It was eflential to the thirty-firſt of Auguſt. It is a little 
reely . onal credit that this loan ſhould remarkable that the national debt of 


ow be cloſed, The money how- England, and that of France, a- 
tet was as much wanted as ever, mount nearly to the ſame ſum ; and 


more Wii the new miviſter muſt of courſe it may therefore be additionally 
were pen a loan for the remaining ſum worth our attention to watch the 
u the pon more attractive terms. The proceedings of the neighbour; 


mms of the original loan had been 8 this important ſubjeck. 
p inte reſt of five per cent. with a The plan of the caiſſe d'amortiſſe- 

wital, redeemable by inſtallments, ment is ſimple and moderate. Its 
[the courſe of fifteen years. The leading idea is the paying annually 
ew loan of M. de Calonne was by government into the hands of a 


weeks, pencd on the ſixteenth of Decem- board, ſet apart for that purpoſe, 
hat a-Wer 1733, The money was to be the entire intereſt of the exiſting 
I, that noed on annuities, and the national debt, whether in ſtock or 
by norms, like thoſe of the moſt eligible - annuities; together with an addi. 
l, 2 ans of this kind that were made tional annual ſumof 1 20,000]. The 
r deen 


Mr. Necker, were nine per cent. annuities that will be annually ex- 
jon a ſingle life, and eight per tinguiſhed are eſtimated in the arret 
ent, upon two lives, To this was at go, oool. The ſum, therefore, 
Wed a lottery of annuities to thE which is ſet apart for the redemp- 
hount of 635,0001. the tickets of tion di the national debt, will an- 
ich were diſtributed as a bonum nually increaſe in this amount. The 

b the ſubſeribers to the loan. The operation of the arret is limited to 
ade of borrowing upon annuities the term of twenty-five years; and 

w been condemned by Necker, during that term the annual recei 

as conderuned in the preamble of the caiſſe d' amortiſſement is de- 
bthis very loan; but the moſt en- clared unalterable, and incapable of 
{vened financier muſt ſubmit to being diverted to any other object. 
deny. The principal defect of Of conſequence it appears, from a 
u mode of proceeding ſeems to lie train of accurate calculations, that 

L this circumſtance, that govern- the ſum thus deſtined to the re- 
"= cannot, like private ſocieties demption of the debt, will be equal 
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u d be ele of the year 1909 70 
32, 62 ,o00l. At the fame time the 


amount of national debt, which 
. will be redeemed in conſequence of 


the conditions upon which the ſe- 
veral loans were made, will be equal 
to 20,062,500]. he annuities 
which will of courſe expire, con- 
formably | 
conſtitute the ſum of 1,250,00cl. 
Of confequence the debt extin- 
guiſhed will be about 54,000,0001, 
and the intereſt, as well in annuity 

upon ſtock that will be extin- 


| ey will amount nearly to the 
um 


of z, 8oo, oool. per annum. 
The ſubject of national debts 
was never better underſtood than at 
the period in which we write. The 
amount to which they have already 


-riſen is ſo vaſt, that it requires a 


degree of experience and familiarit 
to be able to comprehend their na- 
ture and effects. At firſt ſight, and 


| during a confiderable lapſe of years, 
they were regarded as an object of 


unmixed aſtoniſhment and horror. 
Every one looked forward to the fa- 


tal period, when this vaſt bubble of 
the imagination muſt burſt in its ca- 
reer, and involve millions in po- 
verty and ruin. 


ert. The ſudden de- 
ſtruction of an annuity of nine or 
ten millions per annum, was an 


event which the mind was ſcarcel 


adequate to conceive. The conſe- 


quence ſeemed to be the overthrow 
of all government, the deſiruction 
of all civilifation, the introduction 


'vf anarchy, and confuſion, and a 


tate in the laſt degree favage and 
parbarous. The event was confi- 
dered not only as probable but in- 
evitable, and ſpeculators in pohries 
"ke ſpeculators in religion, foret 


the deſtruction of the beaſi, and the 


* annihilation of the world. 


It can ſcareęly be affirmed that a 


ſudden end can now be put to the 
mode of carrying on war upon loans. 


to this calculation, will 


of a dreaming prqjector, They hy 


merce and agriculture, and it! 


ther ſeek at his leiſure to increl 


ing taxes, than by impoſing 46 
tional ones. | | 


de in danger of falling into anon 
If the debt is not to be extingun 
ed, it does not therefore follow in 


it is not do be kept * 
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It has been adopted throu | 
rope, and is like the val} fady 
armies that are maintained upon 
continent, which it would fem 

be madnefs for any power to M. 
band, unleſs it could firſt bringt 
neighbouring powers to agree ut | 
a fimilar reduction. But if wem 
give up the idea of putting an An 
to the mode of borrowing money r 
the part of 8 it 
ſcarcely be diſputed that we og 
to give up the idea of extinguiſi 
the exiſting debt. Theſe fen 
ments, fo obvious and incor 
vertible, have of late made int 
merable converts, who have treat 
the very idea of a finking fund 
worthy only of the chimerical bra 


diſplayed to us, with much empl 
ſis, how much wiſer policy it voi 
be to leave the monev, which | 
formerly been turned into this cl 
nel, in the pockets of the fubjed 
War muſt again ariſe, taxes m 
be again impoſed. If you we 
have the people able to bear thok 
new burthens, which inevitably 
company a ſtate of - emergency, jt 
muſt li Ach their ſhoulders in apt 
riod 0 tranquility, Let the cy 
tat of which you are diſpoſed 
drain them, be laid out vpon con 


eld a twentyfold increaſe.” Þ 
de, every new tax has 4 tend 
to decreaſe the produce of an 
one. A true politician wovld 


the revenue, by remitting the el 


In the mean time it may nt! 
vnnatural to fear, that while we 
recoiling from one extreme, wel 
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ds. There ate timith, beyond 
den the reſources of à people will 
x go. And if in this country, 
| „ve are able to pay an 
uity of ten milkions, we muſt 
able at any future 8 
Hanni twenty, or thirty, or 
| . Prong, > the 
zonal debt 18 ys to be in- 
ed, and never to be diminiſh- 
i, it is impoſſible to fix upon 
int at which it ſhall ſtop. Sue 
mode of proceeding feems, to in- 
olre inevitable ruin. A medium 


cor 

un therefore to be diſcovered, with- 
tren n exhauſting the vigour and re- 
und orces of the country, fo as to 
Un erent all future exertion. And 


early ſuch a medium perhaps, is 
hat which has been fixed on by M. 
e Calonne, To —_— the na- 
jon is able to pay 

zeſt, including the annuities, is a 
onceſſion that ought readily to be 
rranted by the enemies of a ſinking 
d. But if they are able to pay 


r chr intereſt of eight or nine millions 
bly er annum, it ſhould ſeem that th 
r alto able to pay, without muc 
in i sconvenience, the ſum of 7 20,0001. 
e er annum, which is the original 
ved ock of the caiſſe d*amortiflement. 


f the — of the French govern- 
kent, for employing the ſum thus 
cumulated in the buſineſs of re- 
lemption, be equally politic with 
mat by which it is created, a con- 
erable degree of merit ſeems juſt- 
} aſcribable to the comptroNer ge- 


eral, | 
Various were the regulations at- 


not M provement of the revenues. He 
we "ſed the reſtrictions that had hi- 


re ooo been employed for the ſup 
nothe"*von of contraband commodi- 
ng; and he was ſuppoſed particu- 


ow "ly qualified for this office, by the 
Cunſtance of his * 
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exiſting in- 


Ipted by M. de Calonne for the. 


for ſome time in the French Ne- 
therlands, the chief ſcene of the 
contraband trade. He endeavoured 
to ene e the commerce of the 
Baltic, and the American colonies, 
by the introduction of bounties and 
immunities, at the fam. time that 
certain ports in theſe lands were. 
0 r the purpoſe of general. 
trade. Theſe regulations might 
poſſibly be productive of temmporiry 
+ They certainly are not 
founded upon thoſe unpreudiced. 
and comprehenſive views which are 
alone worthy of a great miniſter in 
the cloſe of the eighteenth century. 
They briginate in petty views of 
monopoly, and the idea of forcing. 


commerce into particular channels, 


though no truth be more notorious, 
than that commerce is then mo 
flouriſhing, when it is moſt left to 
itſelf. * 4 
The exertions of France with re- 


ſpe to foreign countries during 


this pertod, were calculated to give 
her eclat and dignity among the na- 
tions, at the ſame time that they * 
did not expoſe her to the riſque and 
the calamities of war. An agree- 
ment had been entered into, in the 
cloſe 'of the year 1783, by the 
courts of Verſailles and Conſtanti- 


nople, in conſequence of which, 


upon the event of a war, a tempo- 
rary ceſſion of Candia was to be 
made to the French, and a fleet was 
to fail for the aſſiſtance of the Turks, 
which was at this time fitting out in 
Toulon. In the autumn of the 
year 1784, when the danger of war 
ſeemed moſt imminent between the 
emperor und the Dutch, ſome ſleps 
were taken for the forming two ar- 
mies of obſervation, on the ſide of 
the Netherlands and the three bi« 
ſhoprieks, which were deſtined to 
be commanded, one of them by 
marſhal Brogho, and the other by 
the count de Stainville. 9 
9 
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the courſe of this year, Geneva 
was evacuated by the troops of 


France ; and a new treaty of com- 
merce and alliance was concluded 
with the court of Sweden, 

The council of war, which had 
been commiſſioned to try the count 
de Graſſe, and the other captains of 


the fleet which had been defeated 


by admiral Rodney, put an end to 


their ſeſſion on the twenty-firſt of 


May 1784. The commander in 


chief, together with the majority 


of the officers, were honourably ac- 
_ a few were ſubjected to a 

ight cenſure, among whom were 
M. Bougainville, the celebrated cir- 
cumnavigator. But the reception 
which was beſtowed on M. du Suf- 
fren, who arrived about the ſame 
time from the Eaſt Indies, was of a 
very different nature. All ranks 
and orders of men vied with each 
ether who ſhould ſhew the moſt 


_ gratitude and attachment to this 


eat and ſucceſsful commiander. 

he compliment which was paid 
him by the queen, whether we con- 
fider it as a mark of the ſenſibility 
of her character, or the elegance 
of her taſte, perhaps'deſ-rves to be 
recorded. Introducing him to the 
dauphin, a boy of three years old, 
ſhe 18 ſaid to have employed theſe 


remarkable words: “ This, fir, is 


M. du Suffren, to whom we owe 
= greateſt obligations. Obſerve 
im well, and remember his name ; 
it is one of the firſt of thoſe that 
you muſt learn to repea', in order 
that you may never forget it,” 
The revenues of America were 
ſtill in a poſture of diſorder, diſ- 
credit, and diſtreſs. We ſtated in 
the fourth volume of our hiſtory 
the various ſteps that had been taken 
by the general congreſs down to 
the ſpring of the year 1783, tocre- 
ate a revenue adequate to the ex- 


pences of government, and the in- 


this meaſure ineffectual, they hal 


4 


EX: 2 
tereſt of the public debt, which h 
been the conſequence of the wa, 
They had pointed out the reſpec 
tive ſums which ought to be fur 
niſhed for this — each ſtat, 
in proportion to its populouſnely 
cultivation, and wealth. Finding 


þ 
X 


4 


propoſed à duty of five per icent 
upon all commodities umponed 
from other countries into America, 
Finally, they had publiſhed a . 
commendation on the ejghteenth . 
May in the year 2 men. 
tioned, which they had repreſental 
as the dernier reſort of the Ame 
rican tranquility, proſperity at 
oredit. "This — per 
haps exhibited the wiſeſt, the mal 
politic, and moderate of all expe 
dients for accompliſhing the put 
poſe it had in view, the creating 
permanent income proportioned t 
the burthen of the national de 
It included however, and it wa 
highly proper it ſhould include, 4 
clauſe in favour of that duty d 
five per cent. which was of all! 
poſts the lighteſt and moſt unc xc 
tionable, But the circumſtance ws 
in ſome meaſure unfavourable 
the ſucceſs of the meaſure. 
clufive of every other objection th 
might have been ſtarted from 
groundleſs prejudice againſt the in 
ginary power and encroachment 
of congreſs, it was not to be lif 

ſed, that the very duty, wt 
had been rejected by ſome ſtates u 
demurred by others, would be 
ceded to without difficulty wit 
brought forward under & diffext 
form. The province of ien 
was the firſt to exhibit the patn« 
example of complying with the) 
and honourable requiſition. Its 
ſlowly and gradualiy. that it 
brought under diſcuſſion in 
other ſtates. Rhode Iſland, and i 
provigce of Maſſachuſetts, did * 
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ide upon the meaſure be fore the 
mer of the year 1784. By the 
ner it was honourably adopted 
pon the' cooleſt and midſt deliberate 


| ſtats, «amination. By the former the 


« of five per cent. had been 


{ne : . 
— armly and paſſionately rejected in 
- they were equally peremp- 


ry in the preſent inſtance. A 

= ird (tate, has of New Vork, did 
erica Joc come expreſly to the queſtion 
do late as the ſpring of 1785. 
that time yrs rejected the re- 

wen nmendation © congreſs, in the 
(ented oth of March by a majority 
Amo, and in that of April by a 
ujority of four voices. But the 
Guineſs was not yet cloſed, The 
e nei commendation of congreſs re- 
ved the ſan ion of a confiderable 
e p ority of the ſtates; and as it has 
ating been practiſed, in the progreſs 
ned u this meafure, to decide upon it 
once; and then diſmiſs it fox ever, 
reaſonable e xpectation might be 
med that it would be crowned 
th ultimate ſucceſs. It was ori- 
ally directed by congreſs, that 
cxcepW'e permanent revenue ſhould not 
ke place, till the act by which it 
as conſtituted had been adopted in 
ery part by all the ſtates, This 


on thalndition was mollified as it paſſed 
from rough the ſubordinate legitla- 
he ines; and ſome of the aſſemblies, 

the act which made the meaſure 


ve (cir own, * the aſſent only 
whi twelve, and others only of ele- 
tes u n of the provinces. It was pro- 
| be ible therefore, that the meaſure 


e t be fo moderated and quali- 


d, 33 at length to produce the 
ect that was ſo ardently defired 


atone” the moſt enlightened ſtateſmen* 
the ju the new republic, 
Its It had been uſual however, for 
it e congreſs to enter upon the moſt 


berate examination of the ſtate 
their finances about the month 
nl in every year; and from 
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this practice they could not ſafely 


depart. N in the ſpring 
of the year 1784, the tubje was once 
again brought under their diſcuſſion, 
though the great object of their re- 
commendation was extremely far 
from being accompliſhed. Whether 
they conſidered this delay as amount - 
ing to a defeat, or, on the contrary, 
expected that their propoſal would 

crowned with ultimate, though late 
ſucceſs, in either caſe the amount 
was the ſame. The expences of 
the general government, and the m- 


of tereſt of the debrs both abroad and 


at home, were ſtill going on, and 
could not poſſibly wait for the flow 
and gradual conqueſt that might be 
gained over ſuſpicion, inexperience 
and prejudice, 'One of the mea- 
ſures which in this circumſtance 
was adopted by the legiſlature, im- 
preſſed with the conſciouſneſs of 
their inability of meeting every 
claim, was to declare, that the two 
firſt of the objects we have enume- 
rated ſhould firſt engage their at- 
tention ; and that, for the intereſt 
of the ſums that might be due to 
the domeſtic creditors, it would be 
neceſſary, for the preſent, to pa 
them not it money, but in erf. 
cates ſigned by the ſuperintendant 
of the 33 Theſe certificates 
were made payable inſtead of money 
into the treaſuries of the reſpec- 
tive ſlates, only with this proviſiea, 
that three fourths of the ſums paid 
by individuals into the exchequer 
or t 


he ſlates, and three fourths of 


the ſums paid by the ſtates into the. 
general treaſury, ſhould be paid in 
money, and only one fourth by 
means of the certificates, 

On the day previous to the adop- 
tion of this meaſure, which re- 
ceived the ſanction of the legiſla- 
ture on the twenty-eighth day of 


April, the congreſs publiſhed, in 


the ſame manner in which they had 
been 
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been accuſtomed to do on former 
occaſions, an account of the ſums 
which would be neceſſary for the 


ſupport of government during the 


year 1784. This was liated by 
them at 857,8211l. The general 
congreſs, at the ſame time that they 
pointed out the neceſſity of the im- 
mediate production of this. ſum, 
complained warmly of the delay 
which had already been induced 
upon the eſtabliſhment of the per- 
manent revenue, and urged, with 
importunity, the adoption of greater 
harmony and immediate difpatch. 
They had done their duty; and 
there were no other means that 
could be deviſed for the preſerva- 
tion of public faith and the ſupport 


of national credit. America was 


now to make her choice between 
good government and anarchy; be- 
tween political confideration and 
commercial - honour on the one 
hand, and contempt and bankrupt- 
cy and ruid on the other, 

Of all the ſources of American 
revenue there was none that pro- 
miſed to be ſo uſeful and produc- 
tive as that which was propoſed to 
be created by the ſale of the inland 
and uncultivated territories of the 
Hates, Theſe are of a vaſt and 
immeaſurable extent, being only 
bounded by the river Miſſiſfippi on 
the weſt, and on the eaſt - the 
Apalachian mountains and the five 
lakes of Canada. But unfortunately 
this, like all the other American re- 
ſources, could only be realiſed ſlow- 

and by degrees, while the neceſ- 
ies of government were preflin 
and indiſpenſible. In order to ve 


the power of fate in the general 


congreſs, two trains of negociation 
have been requiſite; the firſt with 
the provincial aſſemblies of the in- 
«dividual Rates, and the ſecond with 
the northern and the eaſtern Indian 
nations. The firſt of theſe appears 


* 
/ 
- 


have paſſed as of tefliog nearly; 


Great Britain, 


to be in ſome meaſure in train.0 
rolina, Virginia and New . 
the terms uired by co 1 
With the Kar Indian © * 
is more inauſpicious and uncens 
63, an the Poet d 
1703, as all the ci 
life and Ka parts. of 
rica, was able to maintain a wn 
derable degree of veneration 
reſpect among the ſavage trit 
The United States, on the contran 
have reverted to the fituation 
which England was placed bek 
the acquiſition of Canada. The 
have one ſet of European enemia 
the north, and another to the we 
of their dominions. The Eagh 
and the N have, or are n 
tended to have, tampered with t 
Indians, the neighbours of the us 
republic. Certain it is that the 
wild and barbarous hords have n 
incurſions on the. weſtern ſa 
ments of America, the progreh 
which has every where been mark 
with devaſtation and bloodſhed. 

The invaſion of the Indians vt 
not beheld by the different leg 
tures with tranquility and 1nd 
ference. Their aſſaults were ſoup 
to be repelled ſometimes by ton 
and ſometimes by treaty. | 


cular a grand negociation was of 


ed, by commiſſidners appounter 
that purpoſe by the general « 

reſs and by the aſſembly of Pe 
{ylvania, with the fix nations 
refide on the northern divion 
that ſtate, and on the weſtern 
of the province of New York. 
conferences were opened at 
Stanwix; and, the pleuſ 
tentiaries ſelected ſor that puſſ 
ſeveral other illuſtrious char 
aſſiſted upon the occaſion, All 
theſe were general Waſhington, 
de Marbois conſul 


France, and the marquis de ls . 


+ The French nablemat in 
bartieular my 22 active 
upon the gecaſion, aud appears tp 
 rined. condorable- fluent 
net the Indian deputies by his eln: 
wence and address. Ide pence 
j coneluded 2 fourternth of 
jober 1784. Hoſtages ware gif en 
y the Indians, a general liberation 
4 priſoners ſtipulated, and à ef 
don made to an immenſe extent ot 
inhabited territor ys But though 
he treaty was concluded: with the 
preſentatives of India, it does nat 
em to have been very popular 
ith their conſticvants at home; 
They were in no kurry to ratify 
ke conditions that hack he en g rantei 
w theat deputies. .nThe northern 
; well as the weitem Indians re» 
wined in à conkderdble degree dif 
fected to the United States. 
The natural eo ſoquence of this 
ation was, that the mot ſtouriili- 
ig of the country ſettlements were 
t expoſed to their barbatoug in- 
urtous. Among the ſe one of the 
oſt conſide rable is the province of 
entueky, an etteuſrre country, 
ching from the A palachian and 
legany mountains, on the weſt, 
| far as the Ohio. This country 
4 firſt fettled during the height 
| the wat, 14 fart in many. of 
$ parts to be temperate, beautiful 
1 7 has attained to a 
dalidera gree of proſperity ; 
d from being ten before als 
jolt wholly uninhabited, its popu- 
urs computed in the year 
ſ$4 at hetween tweryy and thirty 
land fouls, | 
But the province of Kent! 
ds in every reſpect of cultive-« 
on and 2dvantage--to the celebrat> 
| (element of Vermont. This 
unt) had ſpirit and ſtrength 
wugh to enter its claim to an in- 
pendence of New Vork, to which 
"nginally belonged, at à time 


1785, 


D 
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23 
the thirteen colon ies themſelves Was 


of churſe'.harthly» treated by he 
province which vf < « ſovercigts-* | 


difecuntenanee in which” they were 
held; did not diſdourage chem. 


Blodd: wis repeatedly ed in ti - 


mifttes between them and the ſabl- 
jects of New Vork; but cheir ro-. 


tion was undtünted, und they 


declared their detetbiomiboabthtr 
co withdraw: themſel ves from the 
untederition/ of the United States, 
than ſubmit to the End of ſabordb> . 
nation that was deligned for ther 
In this tate of ſeparation, and ia 
the winter of 178 their inhabit 
tants were computod at thirty- eight 
thouſand, and the expeaces'of their 
government at bool, per annum 
ifteen years before there was not 4 
e habitation over tlie vaſt furs 
face" of this whole country. At 
length the kind of Hardihood they 
diſplayed, and the profyenty that 
ſeemed to attend them under the 


roughneſs of their eurly diſcipline, 
obtained for them greater contider> 
ation and x more favourble-treats 


ment, They received a kind of 
indirect countemance from the unit · 


ed congreſs ; and, induced by the 


proſpect that wus he ld out to them, 


they elected, about the month of 


January 1985; © three deputies te 
— den in the aflembly of 
the, tiates. 07,9 0 3:43) 
But the propofed tnelioration of 
the American finances is to proceed, 
not from the lande alveady appro- 
1ared, but from thote which, be- 
ing ceded by the native Indians, or 


by the provincial congreſſes of the 
reſpective ſtatos, be upp 1 
a ed, according to” the plan Jad 


dowti, by the wiſdom vnd 2 
of be uhited legiſlature, An : 


of 


6 ners SM UND 3 


by tbe genetal congreſs upon this 


_ efubjeRt; which is dated on the 


twentieth of May 1785, will affiſt 
our ideas both of the value of the 
reſource, and of the particular re- 
lations that will probably be a- 
pted on this important ſubject. 
The territory to which it relates, 


. 
5 


is bounded on the north by the 


lake Erie, and on the ſouth, by a 
line drawn from eaſt to weſt, from 


the ſpot, where the moſt northerly 


branch of the Ohio confines upo 
the ſouthern boundary of Penſyl- 
vania. This region 18 directed to 
be divided into diſtricts of ſix miles 
ſquare; and each of theſe diſtricts 
again to be ſubdivided: into por- 
tions of one mile ſquare, or fix 
hundred and forty acres reſpecttve. 
1y, Oft theſe diſtricts, one ſeventh 
is directed to be diſtributed gratis 
to the ſoldiers having ſerved in the 
laſt war. Thtee diſtricts, bordering 
upon the Erie, are reſerved for the 
vllicers; ſoldiers and refugees of 
Canada and Nova Scotia, and a 
ſimilar portion is reſerved for the 
converted and civiliſed Indians. 
The remaining diſtricts are to be 
ſold without reſerve; the firſt be · 
ing put up to ſale entire, and the 
ſecond in the portions we have 
mentioned of one mile ſquare, and 
ſo on alternately. Of the diſtricts 
one portion or thirty-fixth part, is 
to be ſold ſor the creation of a fund, 
for the ſupport of public ſchools in 


the reſpective diſtricts. Four por- 


tions are to be ſold for the benefit 


vf the United States, who alſo re- 


ſerve to themſel ves one third of the 
proſits of all mines of gold, ſilver, 
1 and lead The remai nder are 
to be ſold for the benefit of the re- 
ſpective ſtates, in proportion as 
they ſhall have contributed, by 
their ceſſion of territory, to the 
creation of the object of the ſale. 


contributed to the {os order andre, 


merchants of various countries. A 


+ - produced a confidence in thei 
1 


6 , 


- There is nothing that has 14 


putation of the United States, this 
the violent and immoderate incliz 
ation they manifeſted” to eriter in 
commerce. Commerce, in its very 
nature, requires wealth and capi 

to ſupport it. The States of Ame. 
rica are to be conſidered as in! 
ſtate of political infancy, ag they 
are in a ſtate of poverty. The 
way in which nations natural 

riſe to competence and proſperi 
is, in the firſt place, by the exer 
tion of their internal induſtry, by 
the improvements of apricultur 
and the creation of "manufittore, 
Trade is a ſort of fluid; which nut. 
have a ſpring and reſervoir in itſeh 
or it will ſerve little purpoſe, either 
of fertility or beauty, to cauſe it i 
ſpread in a'ſhallow ſtream over t 
wide extent of ground. But te 
Americans, unconſeious or init 
tentive to theſe © truths,” ſet git 
with giving extenſive orders tothe 


their military exertiont and ſpitt 
had been admired; and as ſucceſ 
had attended their atchievementh 
the applauſe they obtained nature 


bſequent proſperity. Their or 
. ulfilled with avidity, 
and the conſequenee was eren 
where bankruptcy and loſs, A m6 
markable inſtance of the ſpirit : 
have deſcribed in the Americans, # 
to be found in a law, paſſed by tht 
aſſembly of Connecticut in the 
month of May 1784, under the d. 
nomination ot a law for the ene 
Tagement of arts and commerct 
By this law aliens, who ſettled n 
the port of Connecticut, with th 
conſent of the majority of the ind 
bitants, were intitled to all tf 
rights of citizens; all ſhips en 
ployed four month of the = 1 
2 aer eee 
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$ lef zan commerce, were exempted 
ndre« „ during the term of their 
than WW being fo employed; and every 
deln. franger ſettling, in theſe places, 
i „bo mould bring with bim 20001. 
Very 8 in money or ſhould import annual- 
api 1; from Europe, Aſia, or Africa, 
Ames goods to the value of 30001; was 


exempted, for ſeven years, or dur- 


er the term of his importation, 
Ton all taxes. Perhaps this is the 
ura A ora inftance in which any country 
eh ss avowedly encouraged an im- 
erer. portation greater than its export- 
Non. Such a proceeding is not 
unten WW only to the laſt degree impolitic, 
ures WW but necefſarily tends in the end to 


the diſgrace and diſeredit of rhe 
country that adopts it. ' Every part 
of the United States however has 


ſe it Wot fallen into the ſame error, arid 
over rome proceedings have recently been 
ut the beld by the province of Maſſachu- 
' mate (ets of a very different deſcription. 

et out The trade of America was con- 
to te ccived to have been one of the firſt 
es, M obiccts of France in the affiſtance 
|-ſpint e lent to their riſing government; 


and ſhe has accordingly held out 
various advantages to their com- 
merce, L'Orient and Bayonne, as 
8s well as Dunkirk and Maffeilles, 
vere declared free ports for the. 
American veſſels. The French had 


atural- 


ener gn former inſtance granted per- 
A remiſſion to the Americans to touch 
int Wor provifions at the iflands of 
ans, e euritius and Bourbon, in their 
a ve the Eaſt Indies and to China. 
in An additional permiſſion was grant- 
the dee in the year 1784, allowing them 
en trade ultimately with theſe iſlands, 
mere nd either to fell the American 
tled tions to the inhabitants, or 
ith th o exchange them fot their goods; 
ein the merchandiſe of India and 
all the bins, * 
ips em We noticed in our fourth vo- 
en me, the diſcotitent of the Ameri- 


ub with the proclamation of the 
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Engliſh privy council, linititly 


the commerce between that conti 
nent and our Weſt-Indian iſ- 


lands, to Britiſh bottoms. Many of 


the ſtates paſſed proviſional acts, 


"throwing ſimilar reſtrictions upon 


the Britiſh commerce by yh, of 
reprifals, It was with a view of 


the ſame kind that the congreſs 


came to a reſolution, in May 1784, 


to recommend to the different le- 


iſlatures, to- veſt in the United 
tates, for the term of fifteen years, 
a power of prohibiting the import- 
ation or exportation of every ſpecies 
of merchaiidiſe or proviſions, in vef- 
ſels belonging to _y power, with 
which the ſtates ſhall not have 
formed a treaty of commerce. To 
the exerciſe of theſe powers, they 
ſtated the conſent of nine ſtates as 
e requiſite. The prohi- 
ition however reſpecting the En- 
liſh iſlands was not confined to the 
rt of jealouſy or animoſity pecu- 
liar to ourſelves; France and Spain, 
about this time entered into ſimilar 
regulations, in the ſpirit of our 
navigation laws. The commerce 
of America was ſubject to one other 
diſadvantage; beſides thoſe we have. 
mentioned. Incapable of impoſing 
any motives of fear, policy, or pro- 
fit, they were particularly expoſed 
to the depredations of the pirates of 

Barbary. | | 
We have formerly ſtated the mo. 
tives which induced the general eon 
greſs td quit the reſidenee of Phila» 
delphia in the month of June 1983. 
The inhabitants of that city, ſen- 
ſible of the advantages they ſhould 
derive from retaining in their walls 
this venerable body, employed e- 
very meaſute to induce their return. 
The congreſs however refuſed it. 
ſelf to their inſtances, and on the 
twentieth of October 1783, came 
to à reſolution to fit alternately, 
in ſituations ſelected for the pur- 
C2 poſe, 
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poſe, upon the banks of the Dela- 
ware, and upon thoſe. of the Po- 


towmac. Their deſign was to ob- 


tain a ceſſion, trom the ſtates bor- 
e upon theſe rivers, of cer- 
tain lands which were to hold im- 
mediately of the general congreſs, 
and upon which they ſhould erect 
ſuch buildings as ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary for the public convenience. 
In the mean time, till theſe mea- 
ſures ſhould be carried 1nto effect, 
they reſolved to fit alternately at 
the town of Trenton in New Jerſey, 
and at Annapolis, the capital of 
the province of Maryland. 
Great praiſe was undoubtedly 
due to the moderate and peaceable 
ſpirit with which the officers and 
ſoldiers of the army ſeparated iu 
the cloſe of the year 1783. Incap- 
able of ſatisfying their juſt demands, 
the ſtates had every thing to fear 
from that peremptory and untem- 
all ſpirit, which is uſually the 
ruit of a conſiderable ſeries of mi- 
lirary ſervice, But, though they 
mernted much commendation, by 
thus giving to the character of eiti- 
zens a deciſive preponderance over 
the character of ſoldiers, there was 
however one meaſure in which 
they were engaged, which was 
more queſtionable and ambiguous 
in its nature. This was the intli- 
tution of the celebrated order of 
the Cincinnati. The inſtrument of 
their aſſociation is dated at Anna- 
polis, on the twenty-firſt of No- 
vember 1783. The perſons, of 
whom the order was to be compoſed, 
were the officers who had ſerved 
in the American army during the 
war. The order was made here- 
ditary to them and their eldeſt male 
poiterity ; and, in failure of ſuch 
poſterity, in the collateral branches, 
who might be judged worthy of 
becoming its ſupporters and mem- 


bers. Other citizens of the Ame- 


rican ſtates, were made capable . 
being received as honor / 
bers, but for their lives only, wi: 
with an expreſsptoviſion, that u 
number in each ſtate ſhould noo; WS: 
.cced the proportion of one to fo lh: 
of the officers, and their deſc 
ents, The ſociety were to hal 
general meetings, in their relpes 
tive ſtates, and meetings of pant 
cular diſtricts. The fiate-meeting 
were to take place once in twelw 
months, and the general meeting 
at leaſt once in three years. The 
profeſſed objects of the ſociety ven 
to yield an inceſſant attention y 
3 inviolate the rights un 
iberties of human nature; to di 
play an unalterable determination 
to promote and cherith between the 
reſpective ſtates, a ſpirit of uin 
>, 7 national honour; and to render 
N particularly by atts & 
ubſtantial beneficence, the cordul 
affection ſubſiſting among the d 
ſicers. For this purpoſe, each men 
was to ſubſcribe one month of hi 
pay to the general treaſury ; u 
this fund was to be increaſed by d 
nations, Which might be made, 4 
well by perſons not of the ſociety 
as by its immediate members, 1 
intereſt of this money only, was it 
be expended in acts of charity, 
Ihe ſociety was to be diſtinguiſhel 
by an order of gold, ſuſpended by 
a deep blue ribbon, edged with 
white, emblematical of the und 
of America and France, The 6 
ficers of the French army ſervig 
in America were made bono 
members. General Waſhingioy 
ſo early as the month of October 
1783, ſubſcribes himſelf preſided 
of the order of the Cincinnati. 
Never perhaps was a foundatut 
more deep and leſs equivocal la 
for a new order in the ſtate, thit 
in the inſtrument we have deſcnv 


ed. This ſelf-created body extent 


* 


— 
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| its exiſtence over every part of 
merica, aſſumed early the pecu- 
ur and tremendous privilege of 
beteditary honour, avowed fome of 
1s principal objects to be politiea} 
ad collected influence, and, in 
ne, adopted the moſt known and 
afallible ſource of power in the 
reation of a fund, always to be in- 
realing, and never to be alienated. 
It can ſcarcely be imagined that a 
lan ſo deep, ſo direct, and fo di- 
eſted, could be formed at hazard, 


eetug WA | 
dl not proceed from the invention 
ven pf a ſagacious mind, that perfectly 
tion e ndcr{tood the effects he was about 


o produces It is aſtoniſhing that 


and * 
oY a the United States of America, 
nation here all honorary titles were 
4 4 ibited, where they had forbidden 


heir ſubjccts to accept of the com- 
pliment of kgighthood from a fo- 
eign ſtate, that ſuch an inſlitution 


acts > ch a 
cordial ould have paſſed in filence, It is 
he K onderful that many American of- 


cers and particularly the illuſtri- 
pus Waſhington, whoſe _—_— 
ras unqueſtionable, and whoſe 
haracteriſhe quality had ever been 
rarineſs and caution, ſhould have 
en deceived in a buſineſs of fo 
xtreme magnitude, His conduct 
n this affair, is perhaps the only 
lot, that can be fixed upon the 
harater of this venerable hero, 
t 8 impoſſible however wholly 
exculpate him, If he under- 
dod the tendency of his con- 
uf, his ideas of liberry muſt have 
en leſs pure and elevated than 
ey have been repreſented ti be; 
nd if he ruſhed into the meafure 
ndfold, he muſt fill be conſider- 
6 as wanting in ſome degree, that 
wetration and preſence of mind 
3 to complete his cha- 
acer. a 

The perſon to whom the honour 
38 deſtined of awakening and en- 


vhtening his countrymen upon 
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this important ſubject, was Rdanus 
Burke, one of the chief juſtices of 
the' ſtates of South Carolina. A 
pamphlet was publiſhed by this 
gentleman ſoon after the original 
introduction of the order, in which 
he illuſtrated all the ill conſe · 
uences that might be expected to 
— from tt. Sf the Americans 
had been cold and ſupine in the 
firſt inſtance, it was however eaſy 
to awaken their public ſpirit into 
patriotic jealouſy, No ſooner was 
the idea of danger ſtarted than the 
2 flew with the utmoſt ra- 
pic ity through the whole continent, 
rly in the year 1784, the pro- 
vinces of Pennſylvania and Maſſa- 
chuſets declared the inſtitution un- 
juſtifiable, and their reſolution to 
diſcountenance it. The province of 
Rhode Iſland even went to the 
length of annulling the privileges 
of all the ſubjects of its ſtare, who 
ſhould be members of this ſociety, 
and declaring them incapable of 
any office under government. In 
conſequence of the alarm that was 
taken, the Cincinnati, in their firſt 


| pang meeting convened at Phila- 


lphia, on the third of May 1784, 
thought proper to new- model the 
inſtitution of their ſociety, They 
profeſſed to withdraw the claim of 
hereditary honour, to diſclaim all 
interference with political ſubjects, 
and to place their funds under the 
immediate cognizance of the ſeveral 
legiflatures, through the medium 
of a general charter. They hefi- 
tated not to rehinquiſh every thing 
of their new conſtitution, except 
their perſonal friendſhips, of which 
they could not be diveſted, and the 
acts of beneficence, which it was 
their intention ſhould flow from 
them. With theſe profeſſions how- 
ever, they retained their funds, their 
general meetings and their ribbons, 
5 — for the wiſdom of the le- 
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minated. 


giſlatures to decide, or for ex- 
rience to demonſtrate, how far 
theſe circumſtances keep alive the 


danger that was originally appre- 


he nded. : 


It may perhaps be proper to 


record among the . eyents of the 
period before us, the inſtitution of 
a doctor Seabury, in Connecticut, 
and a doctor Smith, in the province 
of Pennſylvania, to be biſhops ac- 
cording to the forms of the church of 
England. Application was made on 
the part of each ot theſe gentlemen, 
to obtain from the bench of biſhops 
in this country, the ceremany of 
conſecration ; and each was refuſ- 
ed. The motive aſſigned in the lat - 
ter caſe, was certain innovations, 


that were ſuppoſed to have ben 


made by the epiſcopalians in Ame- 
rica, in the ellabliſhed liturgy. 
Doctor Seabury had recourſe 5 
conſecration to the non-juring bi- 
ſhops of Ireland, the affair of doctor 
Smith, we believe, is not yet ter- 

The little encouragement the 
loyaliſts experienced in tbeir at- 
tempts to return to their native 
country, afforded ſlender hopes of 
their final reſtoration. The pre- 
cipitance of this ſet of men, and the. 


procraſtination of congreſs, had 
cauſed their affair to be nearly der. 
cided, previouſly to the recommend- 


ation Of the fourteenth of January 
1784 and that paper ſeems to have 
made no alteration in their circum- 
ſtances. One of the methods adopt- 


ed by the Britiſh adminiſtration, to. 


relieve the diſtreſs in which they 
had involved: themſelves by - their 
inordinate attachment to this coun- 
try, was the aſſignment of unoc- 
cupied lands in the province of No- 
va Scotia. It was probably with a 
yiew to this circumſtance that Mr, 
Parr was appointed governor of 


that country, ang ſent gut with 


— 
- 
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1783, the foundation was- laid d 


ſuitable inſtructions in the 4, 
tumn of 1782, by the noblemm 
under whole auſpices the peace wy 
concluded, In the month of My 


a new town at Port Roſeway, nen 
the ſouthernmoſt point of the pe. 
ninſula, which received, from the 
pores of the governor, the appel. 
ation of Shelburne. This iſh» 
ment ſeems to have made a cond. 
derable progreſs, and the ſettlen 
were computed at upwards of nine 
thouſand, who were furniſhed by 
government with tools, clothing 
and proviſions. About a mile fron 
the town of Shelburne was exetted, 
what was ſtyled the Black Tom, 
which exhibited the-uncommon and 
agreeable ſpectacle of a colony of i / 
twelze. hundred free negroes, a 

the diſtance of one half of the glow Wil 
from their ariginal- country, Ve 
have however had melancholy Wi 
proof, in the ſtreets and envimm i 
of the metropolis, that this cl» Wl 
bliſhment was by no means ade, 
quate to the humane and indi; 
penſible purpoſe it was deſtined q 


ſerve, . « 


Beſides the eſtabliſhment of Sh: 


burne, a conſiderable, and equal 
1mportant ſettlement was 240 up: 
en the continent to which the pen 
inſula is affixed, and near the mou  * 
of the river St, John. Thi ung 
has received the appellation oi Ne 
Brunſwic; and on the ſecond a K 
Auguſt 1784, it was ereched i 
the metropohs of an independen f 
province, of which colonel Thoma 
leton was appointed the gere- 
nor. The general queſtion of cn 
lonization we are not now to c 
amine. It is not neceffary for u 
to repreſent how great pan 
Great Britain remains waſl ans 
uncultivated, and how much 1 
population and wealth falls ſhot 


What they might be made, We 7 


uire into the truth of the 


„ ing s | 

leman WW .i-rtion, by which colonies are 
ce Was tated to be a continual drain upon 
f May t mother country during their 


nd the rivals of ber 
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39 
proof afforded in the preſent caſe; 


that the country of Nova Scotia ig 
not in a ſtate of extreme proſperity. 
Me allude to the ſtrong and repeat- 
ed repreſentations that were made 


aid d becity, a : | 
„ neat — — the rebels of her juriſ- by the magiſtrates of Shelburne, 
he pe · diction, when arrived to a ſtate ol during the months Of: January 
m the maturity. It may be proper how» and March 1785, upon the ſub- 
ith ever to take notice of a melancholy wy of famine. 5 ftO21 0221101144 
| ; Wis C1540 (R993 V BW 930) 0:0007%- #ff O Gen uns 
cogh. — —_—_ ä — — — — ſů — — 
lettlen 714 ” at ter- Fon , t di [opalut ren? 
of nin 6 Bend eee nee das 
* Jrelaud. Meeting at Dan annons Mecing of Parlianient. 5 Natio Con- 
e from vention. Bill of Reform rejected. Change 7 Miziftry. Arrival 0 
retted the Duke of Rutland. Protecting Duties, Riots. Bill reſpecting 
n eg of the Trg. Provegatione,, 1 
4p HE enthuſiaſm for liberty, equately repreſcated. Such a re- 
es, at which firſt took its riſe, a- preſentation as that which now ex- 
e globe wong the people of America, had iſted in Ireland, where the ſenti- 
«We an important and extenſive ſpread ments of the houſe of commons and 
ncholy in various E of the world, and the ſentiments of the * le were 
win it is probable that its effects have not ever at variance, ſeeme lels to con- 
el bet ſobüded. But no where was ſtitute any eſtimable prerogative, 
is. 266. WY this ſpirit transfuſed with more than to remind the nation how far 
inch rigour and with greater ſucceſs they were from poſſeſſing any valu- 
ined n than among the people of Ireland. able liber | 


The acquiſitions they had made in 


of Shel: oe ſpect of community and conſti- 
ua uon in the years 1779 and 1782, 
4. raere of the higheſt value. But 
ie pet: they had not yet done every thing, 
mouth WY and their paſſion for political reno- 
s com BY vation was not ſatiated. For ſome. 
of Neo tine it ſeemed at a loſs for an object 
ond fy {uitcd to the magnitude of its efforts. 
d in be face of the country might be 
denden compared to the appearance of the 
hom ocean previouſly to the ſtorm, The 
geren ares were blackened, and the wa- 
of ers in undulation, but the tempeſt 
to en bad not yet decided upon their di- 
for u rection and courſe. At length the 
art d onfideration ſuggeſted itſelf of a 
fe u parliamentary reform. Undoubted- 
ich Us if liberty be either a matter of 
bort e "ntrin fic value or indefeafible right, 
e nel be commons of the nation where it 


exiſts, cannot be too fully and ad- 


time at Belfa 


3 
If the TM of a reform in their re- 
preſentation ſuggeſted itſelf later to 
the people of Ireland than tothe peo- 
they 


pleof England and of Scotland, 


appeared however inclined to com- 


penſate this overfight by rapid, de- 


cifive, and untemporiſing meaſures 
ig their purſuit of it. e ſubject 
was firſt taken up with ſeriouſneſa 
and effect, by the delegates of forty- 
ſive volunteer corps, aſſembled on 


the firſt of July 1783, at Liſburne 
f An 


in the county o trim. The 
moſt confiderable ſteps entered up- 
on on this occaſion, were, the in- 
viting the volunteers of Ulſter to a 
general meeting on the eighth of 
September; and the appointing a 
committee to aſſemble in the mean 
t, and to correſpond 
with ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
characters in the iſland of Great 

C4 Britain 


/ 


in the world, upon their political 
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iends to à parliamentary reform. 
To behold great nations, ſuch us 
ing with the meſt enlightened men 


Gruations, was an object reſerved 


for this late age of refinement, il- 


lumination, and philoſophy. The 
chairman of this committee was 
Mr. Witham Sharman, a heute 
nant-colonel in the volunteer army, 
and the perſons, to whom their let- 
ters were adgrefſed, were the duke 
of Richmond, the ear] of Eſſtng- 


am, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wyvil, major 


r. rice, and Pr. 


arewriphe, 


John jebb. From Mr. Pitt it does 


not appear that they obtaiped any 
Taten The reply f te duke of 
Rich mond waz remarkably neryous, 
an and manly, and recom- 
mended with great force the large 
and comprehensive plan 6f univer- 
fal repreſentation, which is known to 
have Veen patronized by that noble- 
man. His principal argument was, 
« that all plans, that were merely 
of a ſpeculative natufe, had been 
found. iofufficient to intereſt and 
"animate the g: eat body of the peo- 
le, from whoſe earneſineſs atone 
any reform was to be expected. A 
long excluſion from any ſhare in 
the legiſlation of their country, had 
rendered the great maſs of the peo- 
ple indifferent, whether the mono- 
; poly that ſubſiſted, continued in the 
bands of a more or leſs extended 
company; or whether it were di- 
vided by them into ſhares of ſome- 
what more or leſs juſt proportion. 
They had been fo often deceived, 
that they were ſcarcely now diſ- 
poſed to confide in any fet of men. 
Nothing, but ſelf-evident convie- 
tion, that a meaſure tended effectu- 
ally to the recovery of their rights, 
could, or indeed ought, to intereſt 
them in its favour * n 3 8 
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reported, that this nobleman had ſa 


with precifion and perfpicunty, the 


tion, to be held at Dublin on the 


 fimular to thoſe of 
: Such was the poſture of the al 


| The partial and iſaſated ming 
ro vhieh that 'of Liſburng bau l, 
the way, were followed by 2 g 
meeting of delegates for the pm 
Mace of Ulfter, which was held u 
Dungannon in the county of Ty 
rons, in purſuance of the gefigns 
tion that was made at Liban 
At this meeting there 0 
vera] very diſtinguiſhed charaden, 

| —eart of Charte 
mont, and Mr. Thomas Conolly, 
a man of the moſt extenſive pro. 
— But the peyſon who re 
dered himſelf moſt confpicuons ws 
on the occaſion was the earl of Bri 
fol, biſhop of „ oss even 


— 4 = © «= .,cuS 3x «© © a z< 


on foot a ſubſcription ti erect an 
elegant building at Dyngannon for 
the accommod ron of future mec. 
ings of a fimilar nature; that be 
contributed Fool. towarts carrying 
the plan into execution; and tha 
Ne made one of his fons, à yer 
Yourlg boy, inſert his name as1 
ubfcriber of cot. The reſolution 
opoſed at this meeting were eu. 
ried unahimoufly, and expreſſes 


principles upon which it was in. 
5 their — ſhould be fornd 
ed. One of the moſt importan, 
was for the chuſing by ballot 1 
committee of tive perſons from each 
county, to reprefent rhe volunteer 
army in a grand national conver 


tenth day of November. They 
alſo agreed upon an addrefs to tit 
volunteers of the other three pro 
vinces into which the+kingdan | 
diſtributed. This addre% was i: 
ceived with great unanimity, 2 
the province of Leluſter firlt, an 
afterwards that of Munſter, bel 
aſſemblies, and 2 meaſurs 

meeting a 


Dunginnon. 


A 
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election had been 
limes in july, met on the fout- 

proclaumes july un carl of 
hington, the lord lie 

No ke foes wich a ſpeech, in 

which he coogratulated them on 

the full pofleſſion and enjoyment of 


parliament, whoſe 


thoie conttirutiounl and cummerci 
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voted to the different volunteer 
corps of Ireland for their zeal to 
fecond the magiſtrates in the execu- 
tion of the laws, and to defend the 
country from foreign enemies, The 
motiun was brought forward in the 
houſe of lords by the duke of Lein- 
ſter, and in the houſe of commons 


ial by lord Sudley, fon to the carl af 


advantages, which had been ſo lately 
rained. He obſerved, that Great 
Britain had teſtified her ſacred re- 
ard to the adjuſtment by the molt 
ui vocal proots of fincerny and 
faith. He ſtated the eſtabliſh- 
nent of peace as affording them an 
p; ortunity of turning their undi - 
ded attention on the means of en- 
rcabng the national proſperity. He 
recommended to their conkderation 
ws, for regulating the judicature 
of the court of admiralty, and for 
aking a new eſtabliſhment of the 
poit-office, conformably to the prin- 
iples of equality that had 
deen introduced. He recom 
d the linen manufacture, the fiſh- 
ry, and the diſtreſſed Genevans. 
It well became the generoſity of the 
xeople of Ircland to extend their 
rotection to theſe 1 
ludrious men. But in forming this 
ſtabliſhment, they would dou 
onſider it as à part of their duty to 
woid unneceſſary expence, and ul- 
imately to ſecure the utmoſt advan- 
ages to their country. He antici- 
ured the greateſt national benefits 
om the wiſdom and temper of the 
 parhament. He aſſured them 
every good difpofition of him- 
ign in the fur- 
beranee of their real welfare. He 
| n his adminiſtration 
ith an honeſt ambition of meriting 
heir good opinion, and he indulged 
hope of obtaining it. 
The firſt day of the feflion was 
addrefles to the 
lug and the lord lieutenant, The 
anks of both houſes were alſo 


nious and in- 


mployed in voting 


Arran. The next day an addrefs 
was alſo voted to earl Temple, their 
late lord lieutenant, on the motion 
of the earl of Mortington. 
But the firſt buſineſs of oon ſider- 
able importance was & reſolution 
moved by tir Henry Cavendiſh, 
on the tWenty-eighih of October, 
t That the condition af the coun- 
try rendered it abſolutely neceſſary 
that all practieable retrenchments 
ſhoukd be made conſiſtent with the 
ttur intereſts of the kingdom, and 
the honourable ſupport of bis ma- 
jeſty's revenue.” Tha principal 
circumſtance upon which the reſo- 
lution was grounded by its author 
was, that the debt of Ireland was 
now little ſhart of two millions; 
while in the year 1755 there was a 
credit due to the nation of up 
of 400,000l. | 

The diſcuſſon of this reſalutian 
was rendered particularly memor- 
able by the mifunderſtaading that 
took place on occafion of it, be- 
eween Mr. Flaod and Mr. Grattan. 
Controverſies of a perſonal nature 
do not directly conſtitute the ſub- 
ject of general hiſtory. But ſuch 
a one, as that to which we have al- 
laded, tends ſo greatly to illuſtrate 
the ſtate of civibzation, refinement 
and eloquence, inthe-country which 
was the feat of it, as well as the abt 
lities and genius of the two moſt 
confiderable men in that kingdom, 
that it will be found to deferve to 
make an exception to the general 
rule. Mr. Flood took up the que- 
ſtion in the ſtyle of the moſt pe- 
remptory oppoſition, He was aſto- 


— 
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iſhed to find the leaſt appearance 
of diſſatis faction with the motion 


riſing on the ſide of government. 


The diſſatisfaction ought to have 
originated on the other ſide; for the 
reſolution did not go far enough. 
In lord Townſhend's adminiſtratich 
the courtiers of that day thought 
they had done enough, when they 
had introduced an amendment upon 
a motion of the minority in the 
very words of: the preſent re ſolu- 
tion. He had not therefore thought 
that any man on the fide of go- 
vernment would have oppoſed the 
queſtion. * He had rather fuppoſed 
that they would have called out in 
triumph to let it paſs; that they 
would have exulted to fee the new 
commons, the new country, Ire- 
land, in its emancipated and digni- 
fied flate, tolerate the nonſenſe that 
was current in lord Townſhend's 
adminiſtration. He was as willing 
as any man to pay compliments to 
miniſtry both there and in England, 
to allow them every degree of cre- 
dit for their honourable intentions ; 
and when he heard economy re- 
commended from the throne, he 
was aſtoniſhed to find any oppoſition 
to the preſent motion. Indeed he 
believed the words of that recom- 
mendation were by ſome accident 
miſplaced, or that government had 
not yet digeſted the plan of re- 
trenchment. + It ſhould not have 
immediately followed the mention 
of the Genevan colony, a body of 
virtuous men, who, to avoid the 
moſtignominious tlavery, had ſought 
an aſylum in the arms of Ireland. 
It was not the proper place to uſe 
the word economy ; it there diſ- 
graced the generous act of men who 
had juſt recovered their own liber- 
ty ; by placing it there, Ireland 
might loſe a great deal of honour, 
but could ſave very little money. 
But it was not in little things that 


* 
- 


or the affectation of infirmity, s 


it ſhowed little candour' to make 1 


mation, and in his country's op 


in a rich wardrobe of words to d 
who had promiſed to bring in 3 bi 


the bill, nor 


fineſs, Hie was not the gutbo 
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they were to look for relief. Then 
economy mult not deſcend into, 
tail, but muſt attach upon eſtablig 
ments, or they. would plunge eren 
day deeper in ruin. They muſt u 
trench their own expences, and ng 
leave it to others to axconomile fy 
them. He concluded with moving 
as an amendment, “ That the wy 
litary eſtabliſhment'in its preſex 
ſtate afforded room for effectual u 
trenchment.“ 1 1 | 
The reply of Mr. Grattan, in q 
pohtion to the amendment of M 
F lood, _ {ted chiefly, of inves 
tive upon his paſt tond | 
cularly-while be had —7 
cabinet during the lieute o 
lord Harcourt. -.For nmel be 
ſhould not take up the time of the 
houſe in apologizing for infirnity 


Mr. Flood had done; he ſhould n 
enter into a defence of his cham 
ter, as he had never been guilty d 
'A ys To the invective of Mt 

rattan it was replied by his ants 
goniſt, that every member of the 
houſe could bear witneſs to the in. 
firmity he had mentioned, and thi 


nocturnal attack upon that infirmity, 
But he was not afraid to meet tis 
right honourable member at 19 
time, or upon any ground. It 
would ſtand poorly in his on elf 


nion, if he did not ſtand far aboꝶ 
him. He did not come there d 


lude the people. He was not 


of rights, yet neither brought 
rmitted any oibe 
perſon to do it. He was not os 
who had threatened to 2 i 
chief juſtice of the king's bench 
acting under an Engliſh law, 
afterwards ſhrunk from that bu 


ſimple repeal. He had not 
— at * ght, and attempted, 
y a vote of that houſe, to arreſt 
be progreſs of reaſon, and ſtifle 
he voice of the people. He was 
ot the mendicant patriot, who was 
ought by his country for a ſum of 
oney, and then ſolfl his country 
for prompt payment. A man 

vam imagination and a brilliant 
incy might ſometimes be dazzled 
ith his own ideas, and for a mo- 
ent fall into error; but a man of 
ſound head could not have made 
ſo egregious a miſtake, and a man 
of an honeſt heart would not have 
perliſted in it after it was diſcover- 
ed. For himſelf; the whole force 
f what had been faid againſt 
him reſted upon this, that he once 
accepted an office, But was a man 
he leſs a patriot for being an ho- 


ad taken as great a part, with the 
firit office of he ſtate at his back, as 
rer the right honourable gentle. 
man did with mendicancy behind 


im. 
Mr, Grattan replied particularly 
to ſeveral of the charges made up- 
on him by Mr. Flood. But it was 
not the flander of the bad tongue 
f a bad character that could de- 
kane him. He maintained his repu- 
ation in public and in private life. 
No man, who was not himſelf diſ- 
honoured, could ſay he ever deceiv- 
him; no country had ever called 
hin a cheat. But he could ſup- 
poſe a man of a different charac- 
er, a man, not now in that houſe, 
but who formerly might have been 
there, He would ſuppoſe it his 
onſtant practice to abuſe eyery 
Man who differed from him, and to 
tray every man who truſted him. 
He would ſuppoſe him active, and 
de would divide his life into three 
lages, In the firſt he was intem- 
Fekate, in the ſecond corrupt, and 
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en ſeryant of the crown? He 


in the third ſeditious : Suppoſe him 
a great egotiſt, bis honour equal to 
his oath, and he would ſtop him, 
and ſay, Sir, your talents are 
not ſo great as your life is infa- 
mous. You were filent- for years, 
and you were filent for money. 
When affairs of conſequence to the 
nation were debating, -you mi 
be ſeen paſſing by theſe doors, hike 
a guilty ſpirit, juſt waiting for the 
moment of putting the queſtion, 
that you might drop in, and give 
your venal vote. Or you might be 
ſeen hovering over the dome, like 
an ill-omened bird of night, with 
ſepulchral notes, a cadaverous 
pect, ey broken beak, ready 
to ſtoop. unce upon your 
— Vou —— ruſted. dy-1 no 
man. The people cannot truſt 
you; the miniſters cannot truſt 
you. ' You deal out the moſt im- 
partial treachery to both. You 
tell the nation it is ruined by other 
men, while it is ſold by you. You 
fled from the embargo; you fled 
from the ſugar bill; you fled 
from the mutiny bill. I there- 
fore tell you, in the face of your 
ebuntry, before all the world, and 
to your beard, you are not an honeſt 
man.“ 4-4 Sis £457. 
The warmth of debate had car- 
ried the ſpeakers thus far, and the 
repeated calls of the houſe to hear 
the two members had been too loud 
to admit of any interruption, when 
the ſpeaker at length found an op- 
portunity to interfere, and put an 
end to the diſſenſion. The . 
— exertions of the houſe, yere 
equally ſucceſsful in preventing the 
contelt from being followed by any 
more fatal conſequences. The 
amendment of Mr. Flood was re- 
jected by the houſe. The previous 
queſtion was now moved upon the 
reſolution of fir Henry Cavendiſh 
by Mr. Monck. Maſon, and _ 
7 up- 


9 
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fupported by Mr. Thomas Pelham, 
the ſecretary to the lord heutenant. 
It there ever was any queſtion that 
Mr. Pelham was ready and defirous 
to enter upon immediately, it was 
the preſent; for he concurred in 
the intention of it. But he con- 
_ ceived, it ought not to have been in- 
troduced previouſly to the accounts 
of government having been regu- 
larly brought before parhament. 
The contideration of the reſolution 
of fir Henry Cavendiſh was agreed 
to be deferred 
On the third of November, Mr. 
Flood. moved his amendment to the 
reſulution of fir Henry Cavendith, 
as à principal queſtion, in the form 
of an addreſs to the king, acquaint- 
ing him, that, „ fince the augmen- 
tation of the army had taken place, 
additional burthens had been laid 
on the people, and the debt of the 
kingdom had gone on increaſing.“ 
He obſerved, in ſupport of his mo- 
tion, that the country was in the 
moſt imminent danger of being 
ptunged into an abyis of poverty 
and wretchedneſs; that to reduce 
the civil lift would be frivolous, 
wmiful, and courting the name of 
— while they diſcarded the 
ſubſtance; that ſo materially did 
their preſent expenditure excegd 
their income, that the whole civil 
kt being ſtruck off would by no 
means be ſufficient; and that a mi- 
nary reduction atforded the only 
folid ground for ceconomy. It was 
replied to Mr. Flood by Mr. Yel- 
verton, the attorney general, that 
parliament had not yet examined 
the circumſtances of the nation, 
and that they might not be ſa bad 
as they were now repreſented. It 
government could in any way ſup: 
rt the army, its reduction ought 
urely to he the laſt object of rey 
trenehment. When the trade of 
Ireland was. fettered by the molt 
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arbitrary laws, when a mnt; 

bill the ſubjects: of Fs — 
were adjudged to the loſs of lip 
and limb by the laws of ant 
the augmentation was then 


2 by 
the main. 
tainance of which they did not pay 
a ſhilling. Was Ireland capable 


the navy of England, 


of defending it with its naval fore, 
conſiſting ot fix revenue cutters} 
And what was required of them! 
That they. ſhould maintain three 
thouſand men for the defence 0 
the Weſt Indian Mlands, Was i 
wife, was it generous, was it ju 
to refuſe them? .- 

Sir Hercules Langriſhe, one d 
the commiffioners of the Inſh eu 
tons, — the argument d 
Mr, Velrerton. He gave all em 
dit to Mr. Flood; who, with the 
largeneſs of mind that diitinguiſhed 
all his efforts, laid his hand at onet 
on the army as the fruitful ſource 
of retrenchment. He admitted i 
was ſo; but in making a facnie 
to ceconomy, they thould bear 
of ſacrificing a higher duty. Bt 
tide retrenchment, there were ather 
concerns that ſhould fill their min 
National character and national bv 
nour were not to be forgotten. V6 
ry different from the language d 
the addreſs now recommended, had 
been the language of the addreſz a 
1779. To have made them can 
fillent, ' on the former occalion 
they ought to have ſaid to Fog 
land. Remove thoſe re(inction 
that oppreſs us, and we will fe 
bounds to our liberality;- We wil 
diminiſh our ſupplies, we will dir 
band our army, Open to us er] 
ſource of proſperity that Bin 
has acquired by the-blood 2 
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zohabitants and the expenditure of 
millions, and we will contribute 
+7; than ever to the common cauſe. 
No. Theſe were not her ſenti- 
ents when ſhe demanded, nor 
would this language be adopted by 
Ireland now ſhe had obtained her 
ights. The motion of Mr, Flood 
was ſupported by Mr. Gardiner, 
efber for the county of Dublin, 
ir Henry Cavendiſh, Mr, Dennis 
Browne, and Mr. Molyneux. It 
as oppoſed by fir Samuel Brad- 
ſircet ard Mr. Hartley, members for 
he city of Dublin, Mr. Conolly 
nd Mr. Grattan, Upon the di- 
illon the numbers for 
he addreſs 58, againſt it 132. The 
ſotion was renewed by Mr. Flood 


lilh's reſolution, which was brought 
orward again, with the concert of 
dminiſtration, on the tenth day of 
lovember. | 

During the period of which we 
re treating, ſeveral popular en- 
uiries and reſolutions were brought 
prward on the part of oppoſition. 
n inveſtigation was made by Mr. 
ennis Browne into the diſburſe- 
nent of 100, oool. which had been 
oted by the Iriſh parliament, for 
railing of ſeamen, in conſequence 
fits being ſuſpected that a part of 
dis tum had been diverted for the 
aling of {ix regiments of fencibles. 
n the committee of ſupply, No- 
emberthe tenth, it was moved by 
Edward Newenham, member 
the county of Dublin, that the 
m of fix months be ſubſtituted 
llead of that of fifteen, the uſual 
uration of the vote of ſupply. 
ly in December the queſtion 
fa tax upon abſentees was brought 
ward by Mr. Molyneux, about 
e lame time with a motion for a 
nlure of the houſe of commons 
pon the, meaſure of raifing the 
neible regiments, But all theſe 


pon occalion of fir. Henry Caven- 
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ſtions were defeated Ke | 
friends of government. A bill ot 
indemnity, in favour of thoſe per- 
ſons who had ſuſpended the laws re- 
ſpectiag the exportation of corn, 
which was originally brought for- 
ward under their auſpices, expe- 
rienced, in conſequence. of ſome 
impropriety in its. form, the. ſame 
fate... In the mean tune an aug- 
mentation was voted to the ſalaries 
of the pw * and — 
oretary; and a reſolution 
ed by lord viſcount Mountmorres, 
That, in the preſent ſtate of the 
kingdom, it was expedient that there 
ſhould, be a ſeſſion of parliament 
held every year, received the 
ſanction of the houſe of lords. 
While theſe queſtions were the 
ſubject of debate in either houſe of 
parliament, the delegates of the 
volunteer army of Ireland met in 
national convention on the tenth 
of November, purſuant to the re- 
ſolution that had been taken at 
Dungannon, Their firſt meaſure 
was to elect the carl of Charle» 
mont preſident of their aſſembly. 
On the day following they pro- 
ceeded, on the motion ot the earl 
of Briſtol, to the appointment of a 
committee, for the purpoſe of pre- 
paring a ſpecific plan of parliamen- 
tary reform. By this committee a 
number of reſolutions were digeſt- 
ed, which were ſeparately ſubmitted 
to the convention at large on the 
twenty- eighth of November. The 
object propoſed in theſe reſolutjons 
was in ſubſtance, “ That every 
proteſtant, in any city or borough, 
poſſeſſed of a treehbold of 21, per 
annum, ſhould be entitled to vote 
in the, election of members for that 
city or borough, That every pro- 
teſtant, poſſefied of a leaſehold in- 
tereſt, which, at its original crea» 
tion, was for thirty-one years, of 
upwards, and of which tifteca years - 
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were unexpired, ſhould have the 


Tame privilege, That no perfon 


ſhould be permitted to vote at the 
election of any repreſentative, un- 
leſs he were reſident in the county, 
city, or borough to be repreſented, 
except his right of voting were 
conſtituted by a property of 20l. 
per annum. That decayed boroughs 
ſhould be enabled to return _ 
ſentatives by an extenfion of fran- 
chiſe to the neighbouring pariſh or 
ariſhes,” That all boroughs ſhould 
deemed to be decayed which did 
not contain a number of electors, 
excluſive of thoſe who were en- 
titled to ſuffrage by the circum- 
ſtance of being ' houſekeepers, of 
not leſs than two hundred for the 
province of ' Ulſter, one hundred 


r the provinces -of Munſter and 
Connaught, and ſeventy for the 
province of Leinſter. That the 


ſheriff ſhould rake the ſuffrages of 
the electors, by deputy, on the 


_ fame day, at their reſpective places 


of refidence. That all ſuffrages 
ſhould be given viva voce, and not 
by ballot. - That no perſon ſhould 
be pertnitted to vote, who had not 


regiſtered his qualification twelve 


months previous to the day of elec- 
tion. That every perſon accept- 
ing a penſion, otherwiſe than for 
hte, or a term of twenty-one years, 
ſhould be deemed incapable of fit- 
ting in parliament. "That eve 

perſon accepting a penſion of this 
laſt ſort, or any place of profit 
under the crown, ſhould thereby 
vacate his ſeat in parliament. That 
every member of parliament ſhould 
take and ſubſcribe an oath, declar- 
ing, that he had neither directly 
nor indirectly given entertainment, 
provihons, employment, or money, 


with the view of obtaining the ſut- 


frage of any elector ; and that he 
would not ſuffer any perſon of his 


relations, or on his account to ac- 


parliament. Finally, that the di 


that was raiſed, was dire 
againſt the principles of the ſyſtem, 
but againſt a few of its particuls 
provifions, and originated "chi 


- The next day; in purſuance oft 


it neceſſary, in this ſtage of tif 


a body of armed men, they ſhoul 


cept of any employment, pen 
or ſum of money, from the 
fo long as he continued to ſerve in 


ration of parliament ſhould not: 
ceed the term of three years 
Theſe reſolutions appeared to ma 
the ſenſe of the convention in 
neral, and were voted with g rr 
unanimity. 'PThe'trifling oppolit 

ed, 18 


with lord viſcount Farnham. 


notice he had given in the nation 
convention, Mr, Henry Flood mo- 
ed the houſe of commons for lea 
to bring in a bill for the mon 
equal repreſentation of the 

in parliament. He did not thu 


buſineſs, to enter into any diſei 
ſion of the ſubject; and his mot 
was ſeconded by Mr. Willa 
Brownlow, ' OE 

The debate was opened by Mi 
Yelverton, the attorney genen 
He ſaid that the queſtion did u 
deſerve to be diſcuſſed, but thatl 
ought to be regarded as an inful 
on the houſe, If the bill origins 
ed, as it was notorious it did, wi 


decidedly ſet their face again tl 
receiving it. They did not fit the 
to receive propoſitions at the pail 
of the bayonet. He entertained 
extreme reverence for the vonn 
teers, who had conferred the mil 
eſſential ſervices on their count! 
But, when they formed themſe 4 
into a political body, to diſcuſs 
modes of reforming }. 27 8 
and to regulate the affair 
nation, when by the rude emp 
ment of arms they would probe 
wounds of the conſtitution, 
would fet himſelf againſt them 
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©, The queſtion was now, whe- 
er the national convention of the 
cliament of Ireland were to legiſ- 
te for that country. What was 
hey had ſo lately ſeen ? Armed 
; Son up in files in the ſtreets, 


en 
rder to open a path f r other 
ned enki in faſtidious 
rade to 2 general aſſembly, and 
ſplaying all the oſtentation of a 
parliament, - Would they ſub- 
to this? Was it decent for 
liament to enter into a ſort of 
mpromiſe with- this congreſs ? 
tere the members of that houſe 
e in their deliberations while 
is military congreſs was ſitting? 
0; it was neceſſary they ſhould 
to the volunteers, [You have 
ined conſtitution and commerce, 
d now, inſtead of dictating to 


j 


your own homes, change your 
tire, and turn your ' ſwords into 
tuments of agriculture, 1 - 
Mr. Flood replied to Mr. Yel- 
ton. He dehred the houſe to 


by W him witneſs, that he had not 
gene e the perſon to introduce the 
Ad lunteers into this debate. He 
i ce them, whether they would 


t receive the bill from himſelf 


origine r. Bro! ö | 
1 wi ir individual capacity as mem- 
bel rs of parliament? He had not 


roduced the volunteers; but if 


ih y were aſperſed, he would. de- 
the pit ad their conduct againſt all the 
rained a1. They were told, that they 
e voin in che recent poſſeſſion of a 
the mal conſtitution, and that they 


puld not find fault with that con- 
uon. And by whom was it 
at theſe benefits were obtained? 


country 
zemſeir 
cuſs tht 


kamen che volunteers. Why had not 
ch r. Yelverton made a declamation 
emp them, when they lined their 


probe { 
tion, ö 


then! 


duch ranks of thoſe virtuous 
bed Citizens, to demand the rights 


legiſlature 'of! the kingdom, go 


| Mr. Brownlow, offering it in 


ts, when parliament paſſed. 
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of an inſulted nation? He had 
then been one of their body, bu 
he was now their accuſer. Wh 
had not their aſſiſtance at that time 
been rejected? It 'was now too 


late. Would they tell England, 


and would they tell all the world, 
that every thing that had been 
done for that country, as it had 
proceeded from the ſame channel, 
was irregular and indefenſible? If 
the root was vitiated, then eve 
thing founded on it muſt alſo be 
vitiated. The argument ap 


to him to be the language of ab- 


ſurdity, mixed with an ingratitude, 
little becoming the nation at an 
time, and leaſt of all at this parti 
cular period. To ſtate this as 
motive for refuſing the bill, was 4 
mode of proceeding, that ſhowed 
the rottenneſs of the cauſe it was 
intended to ſerve. The volunteers 
had juſtly been repreſented as an 
example of patriotiſmi and modera- 
tion, to which the annals of the 
world did not afford a parallel. 
Should the volunteers and the par- 
liament ever be involved in oppo- 
ſition to each other, little thanks 
would be due to the men, who now 
endeavoured' to inflame the houſe 
of commons againſt them, If the 
moderation of the volunteers were 
not greater than the ' wiſdom of 
their accuſers, miſerable indeed 
mult be the confuſion that would 
reſult, en of jo 
Mr. Grattan declared himſelf 
decidedly the friend of a parlia- 
mentary reform. It had always 
been his favourite object to increaſe- 
by this means the power of the 
people. He was glad to inveſti- 
gate the ſubject, let it come from 
what quarter it would ; nor did the 
circumſtances of its introduction 
ſeem to him to give it a queſtion- 
able ſhape, He loved to blend the 
idea of the parliament and the vo- 
. lun- 
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lunteers. They had concurred in 
eſtabliſhing the conſtitution in the 
Laſt parliament, and he Raped they 
would complete the great work in 
the preſent, He had early recom- 
mended ſo auſpicious an union, aud 
it ſhould be the ſtudy of his life to 
reſerve it. „ 01 
The motion of Mr. Flood was 
ſupported by fir Edward Newen- 
ham, fir Henty H e, lord 
Kingſborough, ſon to the cart 
of Kingſton, Mr. George Ogle, 
Mr. John O' Neil, Mr. Dennis 
— 120 Mr. py — — 
oppoſed with particular warmth 
Mr. Fitzgtbbon. and Mr. Thomas 
Conolly, who were aſſiſted by Mr. 
Gardiner and fir Hercules Lan- 
griſne. Mr. Pelham, ſeeretary to 
the lord lieutenant, voted on the 
ſame ſide. The houſe divided, at 
half after two in the morning, ayes: 
77, noes 157. But the party | 
adminiſtration were not contented 
with the vi they had obtained. 
They were deſirous of fixing a con- 
eluſive ſtigma on the meaſures of 
the national convention. Imme - 
diately after Mr. Flood's motion 
had been rejected, it was therefore 
moved by Mr. Velverton, „That 
it was now neceſſary to declare that 
the houſe would ſupport the rights. 
and privileges of parliament againſt 
all encroachments. This 1efolution 
being carried by a great majority, 
an addreſs was moved by Mr. Tho- 
mas Conotly to be preſented to 
the king, expreſſive of the bleſſings 
they enjoyed under his auſpices, 
ad. alluring him that they were 
determined to ſupport — che 
preſent conſtitution with their lives 
and fortunes.” The addreſs was 
ordered to be carried up to the houſe 
of lords for their concurrence, which 
it received. on the firit of Decem- 
ber. A proteſt was entered upon 


the journals of the hole of peers” 
2 


w 
- 


addreſs to the ſovereign was 


"of 
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ainſt this addreſs by the eu 

-harlemont and Al ugh, 
lords viſcoum Powerſcoun 
1 1692 Ser 3 

-Mr, | reported, on the fed 
af December, to the convention 
delegates the conduct of the houſe 
commons; when they came to: 
ſolution for carrying on individu 
ſuch inveſtigations as might be nes 
ſary to the plan of pur 
mentary reform. On the next day, 
mon 
by Mr. Flood. in the name of 
delegates of all the volunteen « 
Ireland, expreſſive qf their loyal 
claiming Le. their 
ertions; and imploring the king 
their abb have — 
manifeſt porverſions of the pai 
mentary repreſtntation af that l 
dom remedied by the, legiſlatun 
ſome reaſonable degree, mi 


of be imputed to auy ſpirit of j 


vation; but to a ſober and lau 
defire to uphold' the couftitytics 
yu — head ſatisfaction of the 
ubzects, and to perpetuat 
cordial union of bath kingdons 
The addreſs was accepted, 
the con vention adjourned fine tt, 
:'The parliamemt of Ireland 
Journed tor the Chiiftmas'recth 
the twenty-ſecond of; Docembe 
but nut before the news! hag reac 
ed them of the change of mill 
in England, and the; diſmiſpon g 
the friends of the duke of Pottin 
This revolution appears to 
been beheld with great complacm 
by the friends of liberty in 8 
land. They rejoiced in the 
grace of a ſet of men, partly" 
up of thoſe who had been 1 
willing to delay all conceſtom 
the fiſter kingdom, and partly 
men whom they repreſented as 
ing courted popularity wine 
principle, in the firſt place, int 


dor $ ily to ſ if rhe iaterd 
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f ſuch as they deluded to-confide 
them. In the mean tune nw 
wgured well reſpecting the ſuccels 
f their own claims, under the au- 
ces of miniſters, who had been 
ft eager and loud in all the pre- 
minaries to A parliamentary re- 
m in Great Britain. 

But if the favourable proſpect 
hich opened upon them on tle 
de of England tended to inſpire 
dem with a ſerene and tranquil 
onfidence, it did not, however 
ull them into inaction and repoſe. 
ſo fewer than thirty petitions, in 
brour of the projected reform, 


nd preſeated upon the meeting of 
arliament, which. reaſſembled on 
he eighteenth of February, 1784. 


ondon had proceeded to the ap- 
ointment of the duke of Rutland 
p be lord lieutenant- of Ireland, 
ith Mr. Thomas Orde for his 
hief ſecretary ; and that noble- 
han arrived in Dublin on - the 
= is day of the fame 
Onth. 
On the thirteenth of Marth, Mr. 
lood, who a little before had titken 
lis ſeat in the Engliſh parliament, 
nd was now returned from Great 
britain, renewed his motion, for 
re to bring in a bill to rectify 
tain defects in the repreſentation 
the people. He obſerved, that 
hen the meaſure had lately been 
ropoſed, it had been the pleaſure 
It the houſe to put a negative upon 
t by anticipation, and to 3 
2 not ſuffer the bill even 
o be brought in. The ſubject had 


le accurate diſcuſſion which it had 


nly equalled by the ardour 
nth which it was adopted. He 


ie objection 


of innovation. He 
1785. . f 


ere prepared during this interval, 


n the mean time the court of 


friend, and ſome, very 


ſeen ſent back to the people; and 


nſequently encountered, could 


"3 particularly anxious to remove 


* 
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aſked, whether it was poibley that 
it could have been the original con- 
ſtitution of the country, that indi- 
viduals ſhould be permitted to fend 
into the houſe two, four, and fix 


members of parliament. - If the 


conſtitution had been perverted, 
the argument of innovation aps 

lied to the enemies, and not to the 
friends of refdrm. He reaſoned in 
favour of the idea from the circum- 
ſtance of the two great members of 
the houſe of commons in England, 
at the head of two powerful con- 
tending intereſts, being agreed in 
the neceſſity of a parliamentary re- 
form. Theſe men would not have 
been found uniting in ſuch ſenti- 
ments, if they had not perceived the 
inclinations of the people 2 
fixed on a meaſure of this ſort. He 
declared that when the ſubject had 
firſt been ſuggeſted to him, he had 
felt at once all the obſtacles it had 


to encounter, and that it could 


never be effected but by the inter- 
poſition of the whole body of the 
nation. He had accordingly re- 
ceived the propoſition with heſi- 
tation and coolneſs. The people 
had believed him at beſt a lukewarm 
fibly,- a 
ſecret enemy to the meaſure, - But 
when he ſaw the country united in 
its favour, when he ſaw a certain 
deſcription of men exerting them 
ſelves in ſupport of it, whom he 


- ſhould ever eſteem, and who could 


not with decency be diſparaged in 


Ireland, ſo long as that bouſe con- 


tinued the ſeat of legiſlation, it was 
not poſſible for him any longer ro 

withhold his ſupport. < 
Mr. Brownlow appeared deſir- 
ous. of conciliating the favour: of 
the new adminiſtration by the com- 
e he beſtowed upon them. 
e ſaid they had manifeſted a great- 
er diſpoſition to meet the wiſhes of 
the people than had eyer before 
=” been 


9 


deen experienced in that country. 
The _— chief governor ar 
large ſhare of popularity, The 
voice of the people was with him 
and his connexions, and he could 
affirm that it would be his own 
fault, or the fault of his adviſers, 
if ever he forſeited it. He had 
therefore every reaſon to expect 
their ſupport to a meaſure which 
the firſt miniſter in England, and the 
firſt miniſter in Ireland, had both 
of them been active to countenance 
in their own country. Sir Ed- 
ward Newenham perfectly coincid- 
ed with the ſentiments of Mr, 
Brownlow, He remarked that the 
vices of the exiſting repreſentation 
were too notorious for any one to 
dare to deny them ; and he called 
'upon parliament to exert themſelves 
to deſtroy them, at a time when go- 
vernment was decidedly in their 
favour, when a Pitt was at the 
head of adminiſtration, and a Man- 
ners was their viceroy. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon, whom it had 
deen one of the laſt meaſures of 
the adminiſtration of lord Nor- 
'rhington to appoint to the poſt of 
attorney general, when Mr, Yel- 
verton as promoted to that of 
lord chief baron of the court of 
exchequer, declared, that when the 
mover and ſeconder of the propo- 
ſition appeared in the character in 
which he had long known and re- 
ſpected them, no man would be 
more willing to give their ſyſtem a 
fair diſcuſſion than himſelf. The 


affair now came before parliament 


in a fair and legal mode, by the 
petitions of the people in their ca- 
pacity of freeholders, and he con- 
ceived fo much reſpect was due to 
them, as to give every degree of 
attention to their requeſt; though 
he would not pledge himſelf, if the 
bill ſhould be rejected, that he 
might not on a future day move to 
: I 
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never have found their way in 


| boroughs, the exiſtence of whi 
her independence, and all the 


8 


Ireland, to have ws for 


expunge every memorial of it fr 
the journals of the houſe, » 
Monck Maſon reaſoned againſt ü 
principle of the bill from the fi 
which he afferted, that at this me 
ment the number of eleftors 
3 in that kingdom than it! 
een in the reign of James d 
Firſt, when the repreſentation ( 
Ireland was originally eſtabliſhe 
He took upon himſelf to main 
that the conſequences of the 
form would be diametrically opp 
fite to thoſe which were expech 
from it. He called upon the hof 
to remember that the moſt emine 
characters of Great Britain, t 
Ar. Pitt, Mr. Fox and Mr; Burk 
had not been introduced into p 
hament by the election of cities 
counties; and that they wc 


that afſembly, if a door had 
been opened to them by thoſe roi 


was now fo vehemently deprecm 
Had it not been by this means tl 
Ireland had obtained the ferrit 
of Mr. Grattan, to whom ſhe 01 


vantages of an open trade and 
free conſtitution ? Were this 
taſtic ſyſtem of reform introdu 
the —_ would indeed be 
y men of wealth 
amily intereſt, but it would 
from that moment deprived of 
fervice of abilities, T induſtry, 
genius and honeſt ambition, 
bill was ſuffered to- be brought t 
ſecond reading, which took p 
on the twentieth of March, v 
it was rejected on a diviſion, 4 
85, noes 159. 
It appears to have been tho 
fign of the late adminiſtration 


certain queſtions in parliament, ne, 
object of which ſhould be the = «: 
bliſument of a ſyſtem of cons t 
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collection af the 


icularly in the ; 
Mr. Pelham, 


ot oi}: (ecretary of lord Northington, 
he fia pledged himſelf that a ſcheme 
is r in contemplation ; and it was 
$ generally underſtood that it would 


brought forward under the au- 
(ices of Mr. Grattan. The revo- 
nion which had taken place in 
de Britiſh miniſtry, deprived the 
em of the patronage and ſup- 
rt of the ſet of men who were 
ben in power, Meanwhile Mr. 
attan, on the fifteenth of March, 
ought forward certain propofi- 


ions relative to the ſubject, in a 
mittee of the whole houſe, 
kick had been voted for this pur- 
to e. The ſubſtance of theſe reſo- 
It} tions was, „ that no additional 


lunes ſhould be granted; that 
ere ſhould, on the firſt day of 
ery ſeſſion, be preſented to the 
ute a liſt of all officers, penſions 
d (alaries under the head of re- 
eue; that the penſions and ſa- 
es already granted ſhould ceaſe 
pon the expiration of the term for 
lich they were given; that the 
{llectors ſhould refide in their re- 
etre diſtricts 4 that the ſurvey- 
general ſhould not receive an 
Knnite ſum, and that they ſhould 


| be pad by.a fair valuation of the 
aleh Were they employed; that penſions 
ould d be regulated upon the old 
d of WW, of forty-nine years previous 
uſtry,WWnice; and that the rs of 


revenue ſhould riſe by grada- 
n The principal fact by which 
Grattan ſupported his ſyſtem, 
u that in the year 1758, the 
Weace incurred in the collection 
tie revenue was 81,0001. and 


| the BW in the year 1783 it amounted 

ee \um of 184,000l. He ac- 
; Torn |cdced that the produce of the 
nent, aue had greatly increaſed in 
te erm; but he did not admit 


b tobe a reaſon for any fort of 
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increaſe in the expence of the col 
lection. If the number of officers 
had increaſed, the addition ha 
been unneceſſary; and with ret 
to trouble, it was as eaſy for one 
man to collect two ſhillings as tg 
collect one. In 1758 the revenue 
had been collected for a premium 
of 131. per cent, and in 1783 the 
premium, amounted to 161, per 
cent. The collection might in rea- 
lity be made with a drawback of 
only 1ol. or even 81. per cent. 
Mr. Grattan went on to inſtance a 
variety of officers and expences 
that were unneceſſary, and ought 
to be aboliſhed, 

The firſt reſolution of Mr. Grat- 
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tan was oppoſed by Mr. Beresford 
and Mr. Monck Maſon, commiſ- 


fioners of the Iriſh cuſtoms, and 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, attorney general. 
It was ſaid that the motion mult be 
regarded as an attack upon the pre- 
rogative of the crown; and that 
ſuch an attack was in the laſt de- 
gree abſurd, when it had been ac- 
nowledged by Mr. Grattan him- 
ſelf, that his propoſal had not been 
dictated by any paſt abuſe of the 
prerogative, but was merely in- 
tended to prevent the nuſmanage- 
ment that might take place in ty- 
ture, The reſolution which was 


combated was negatived without a 


diviſion, and the other motions 
were ſeparately put and received 
the unanimous approbation of the 
houſe. All further progreſs in di- 
geſting and giving the ſanction of 
the legiſlatute to this meaſure was, 
we believe, ſuſpended, during the 
ſeſſion, by the tumults and the 
warmer and more temporary queſ- 
tions that ſoon after broke out in 
the kingdom, and engroſſed the at - 
tention aud diſcuſſions of- parlia- 
ment. 
It had long been notorious, that 
the frer trade, which had been 
» gained 
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gained to the Triſh nation, had not 

— attended with all thoſe advan- 
tages which its ſanguine friends 
had been induced to expect. The 


manufacturers and the lower claſſes 


of the communlty were ſtill ex poſ- 
ed, to the utmoſt diſtreſs; and the 
attention of the country at length 
beg>n to be generally turned to 
thoſe obvious truths; that all trade, 
to be proſperous abroad, muſt lay 
the foundation of its ſucceſs at 
home; that the broadeſt and moſt 
extenſive commerce muſt have be- 
gun with a ſmall vent and a limited 
conſumption ; and that, if manu- 


factures expected ultimately to- 


grow into requeſt in diſtant parts 
of the world, they muſt at all 
events be originally eſtabliſhed by 
the reputation they bore, and the 
demand they occafioned in their 
native country. The general voice 
of the people of Ireland called for 
ys, duties, duties, that ſhould 

ar heavy on the ſimilar produc- 
tions of other countries, and ſhould 
in a manner compel, by the price 
they bore, the inhabirants of Ire- 


land to conſume the produce of na- 


tive ingenuity and induſtry, It 
was not to be ſuppoſed, that a plan 
of this ſort could be very palateble 
to the government of England. 
So early as the twenty-firſt of Oc- 
tober 1753, a committee was moved 
for by Mr. Gardiner, repreſentative 
for the county of Dublin, to take 
into conſideration the ſtate of the 
manufactures of that kingdom. On 
the twentieth of November, a day, 
on which a queſtion was moved re- 
lative to the ſubject, the avenues 
to the houſe, where the parliament 
aſſembled. were crowded with a 
number of diſtreſſed m.nufacturers, 
Indeed the urgency of the caſe was 
now ſo extreme as ſcarccly to ad- 
mit of a moment's delay ; and the 
condition of the indigent workmen 
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was ſuch, as in a manner to ſupe, 
ſede all laws, and to reduce the 

police of the city of Dublin 9 
ſtate of confuſion and anarchy, 
The unfrequented ſtreets were full 
of aſſaſſination and robbery ; 10 
would the miſery of the inhahi 
tants probably have ſtopped at theft 
partial exceſſes, if it had not bee 
for the exertions of ſpirited and 
opulent individuals, who Entered 
into an aſſociation for their relich 
The duke of Leinſter, Who was 
the head of this project, ſold a coy 
fiderable part of his plate to in 
creaſe the fund of thoſe who wer 
p_ with cold and hunger. . 

he duke of Rutland, upon his 
arrival in the kingdom, diſtributed 
the ſum of one thouſand guinen 
In the mean time Mr. Gardiner, 
who had undertaken to be the chan- 

10n 5 on manufacturers, en- 

raced the o unity of the 
Chriſtmas rece 12 0 to Eng« 
land, to confer with the ſovereigi 
and the Engliſh miniſters on thy 
important ſubject. His conference 
were not attended with all tho 
ſalutary effects he had hoped to de 
rive from them. 

On the thirty: firſt of March, ti 
day appointed for taking into con 
deration the report of the committee 
Mr. Gardiner propoſed that the 
houſe ſhould enter into three pts 
liminary reſolutions : “ Firſt, It 
many of the trading people mt! 
kingdom were in the greateſt cal 
mity and diſtreſs : Secondly, Thi 
the importation of foreign arti 
had conſiderably ' increaſed for 
ſeries of years, and continued u 
inercaſe: Thirdly, That it was! 
ceſſury for parliament to jnterſe 
and alleviate the diſtreſſes of 
eople,” | 

In the covrſe of what Mr. Gr 
diner offered in ſupport of theſe : 
ſolutions, he earneſtly deprecn. 
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e being imputed to him that ſo 
— hag been choſen to enter 
upon this momentous buſineſs. He 
dad wiſhed for a much earlier pe- 
od; but he bad ſubmitted to the 
zl of the houſe. He was far 
dom intending to interrupt the 
ordiality that ought to ſubfiſt be- 
teen the two countries. His de- 
en was not to embarraſs the ex- 
tiny adminiſtration ; ſuch had ne- 
er been his practice. He had 
anceived it to be his duty to ſup» 
hort government, as far as it was 


niftent with the intereſts of his 


duntry, and the lights of con- 
cience, His object was to furniſh 
aterials to men more able than 
imſelf, and to bring under the ob- 
rratioy of government objects of 
general utility. "4 
He contraſted the condition of 
he people of Ireland with that of 
he people of England. He aſked 
hat was the reaſon of ſo vaſt a dif- 
rence ? Were Iriſhmen leſs cap- 
ble by nature of earning a hveli- 
ood than their neighbours ? Was 
dere any diſadvantage in the na- 
re of x4 
ation of their country, a ſituation 
lapted to render them the general 
of Europe, ſuch as to prevent 
ar proſperity ? No people were 
ore laborious, more ingenious or 
me. There was not any branch 
manufacture in which they were 
Kouraged, which they had not 
armed to a high degree of perfec- 
n. Tf then the evil did not ariſe 
Mm any of theſe cauſes, to what 
5 1t to be attributed but to the 
ut importation of foreign articles, 
ich a home conſumption was 
ned, and their manufactures 
pred in the bud? Now what 
ce the remedies they had endea- 
ured to provide? A non-import- 
"1 agreement, which, while it 


led, had ſome effect, but which 


eir elimate, or was the ſi- 
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was but temporary, and he feared 
had eſtabliſhed a permanent evil, 
Another expedient had been the 
opening the export trade. For 
himſelt he ſhould never arraign 
that meaſure. It had been con- 
ducted by perſons he ſhould ever 
revere, and of the principles of 
whom he could never think with» 
out an emotion he was unable to 
expreſs, But he muſt declare his 
opinion, that to ſecure to Ire- 
land an export trade, was to be- 
gin at the wrong end, and that a 
rivilege of this fort, without a 
ome conſumption, could never be 
productive of any advantage. 
Convinced, therefore, that the 
remedies which had already been 
applied were ineffectual, Mr. Gar- 
diner called upon the houſe to e 
the conduct of England, of France, 
and other commercial countries by 
their manufactures” at 


2 
home. Before England protected 


her manufactures, the balance of 
trade had been againſt her ; but 
fince that time it had been ſo much 
in her favour, that they now ſaw 
her great, feared and reſpected, at 
the end of an unfortunate war, and 
with a debt of 240, ooo, ooo l. to 
ſupport, a grandeur at which no 
nation but the Romans had ever ar- 
rived. Mr. Gardiner argued in 
favour of the protecting duties, 
from the fact, that in the year 1677, 
the quantity of woolens exported 
from Ireland, after ſupplying in 
full the home conſumption, amount- 
ed to 70, oↄol; that the balance of 
trade in favour of Ireland had-been 
400, oool, and that the decline of 
her national proſperity was to be 
dated from the unjuſt reſtriction of 
1698. He added, that though he 
confined himſelf at preſent to the 
woolen manufacture, his ſyſtem was 
more extenſive. It reached to pa- 
per, to iron, and a variety of other 
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artictes, which he intended ſucceſ- 
fively to ſubmit to the confideration 


of the houſe, f | 


Mr. Gardiner was ſupported by 
fir Edward Newenham, Mr. Hart- 
ly, and Mr. Warren, who had late- 
ly ſucceeded fir Samuel Bradſtreet 
as repreſentative for the city of 
Dublin. It was obſerved by this 
gentleman, that his office of ſheriff 
n enabled him to aſcer- 

ain the extreme miſery of the la- 
bouring artiſans. That he had 
ſometimes ſeen in the moſt incle- 
ment ſeaſon of the year nine or ten 
naked perſons ſheltering themſelves 
in roofleſs out-houſes, or ſhrinking 
into the corner of a damp cellar, 
without the comfort of a fire to re- 
freſh their languiſhing bodies, The 

ueſtion was oppoſed by Mr. Foſter, 

Mr. Robert Langriſhe, and Sir Lu- 
eius O'Brien. They maintained, that 
the conſequence of protecting du- 
ties would be like that of the non- 
importation agreement ; that cloth 
would be manufactured of the worſt 
quality, and vended at the moſt 
extravagant price. The meaſure 
would ruin their linen trade to 


Great Britain, the value of which 


was. 1,c00;000l. in order to cheriſh 
a woolen trade which did not ex- 
ceed 3, oool. Indeed nothing was 
more ridiculous than to talk of pro- 

ibiting duties, at the very time that, 
if the minds of men had not been de- 
luded from their looms to the po- 
ties of the houſe of commons, they 
would not have had a pound of na- 
tive wool to employ in their manu- 
factures. In purſuance of theſe 
ideas, it Was moved by Mr. Foſter, 
that the hou e immediately reſolve 
itſelf into a committee of ways and 
means to take the report of the 


committee of manufactures into 


ueſtion hav- 


conſideration. * 
olter's moti- 


ing been put on Mr. 


on, the numbers appeared, ayes 
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110, hoes 36. This 1 hay. 
ing been gained by the friends of 
adminiſtration, Mr. Gardiner {a 
he would not trouble the/committz 
with the reſolutions he had offer 
to the houſe, but would ſubmit u 
to them a motion more adapted 
their deſignation. He according 
moved, that a duty of two ſhilling 
and fix pence per yard be impole 
on all drapery imported into th 
— rv The lution was 1 
ecte 4 very great majority, 
: If the populace of Dublin wn 
guilty of partial exceſſes and oy 
rages during the period in which": 
this favourite ſyſtem had been iy 
contemplation, it muſt be eaſy 
imagine how great was their n 
and how ſevere their diſappon ro 
ment when all their hopes were u 
denly blaſted in the rejection of Mi 
Gardiner*s reſolutions. Perhaps 
example can ſcarcely be cited un 
which the popularity of anew 
miniſtration had ſo ſoon run its e 
reer as in the preſent inſtance. 
duke of Rutland landed in Dub 
on the twenty - fourth of Febru 
amidſt the acclamations and applau ent 
oſ every deſcription of men. 
the ſhort interval between that pt 
riod and the thirty -firſt of Mui 
Mr. Flood's bill of parliamen ' 
reform had been reiected, Mr. Gray: 
tan's propoſal of ceconotnical 
lation had been defeated, and n lob 
ly the commercial ſyſtem f ab 
Gardiner had been repulſed vier 


ignominy and contempt | Tre 
proceedings were calculated to ut duct 
nate perſons of every claſs who iſo: 
tached themſelves to the aß we 


nities and proſperity of no It 
But the diſtreſs of the manufatts 
ers was more immediate and 0 | 
temporifing. On the Monday brint 
towing, the fifth day of April Wii 
troop of riotous perſons forced prer 
way into the gallery and the b 
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dhe houſe of commons, and de- were in ſubſtance, that the wee] - 
-aned themſelves in a ſtyle of the printer and proprietor of every 
"reateſt violence and inſult, re- news-paper ſhould make an affidavit 


ching the members with hav- of his name and place of reſidence. 
. to be lodyed in — ſtamp · office, tht 
ſame to be conſidered as concluſfivg 
evidence in caſes of proſecution fat 
libels; that the priater and propriet 
ſhould enter into a recognzance 
50:1, to anſwer all civil ſuits that 
might be inſtituted againſt him in 
that character; that he ſhould, be 
reſtrained by a penalty from re- 
ceiving money under pretence of 
inſerting or leaving out any ſlan · 
derous publications; finally, chat 
the hawker of auy unſtamped, in- 
libellous paper, 
ſhould be compelled to prove from 
whom he received it, and ſhould: be 
ſubjected to impriſonment / facto, 


1 fold themſelves to Great Bri- 
in, and calling upon them to diſ- 
nbute among the wretched manu- 
\fturers a part of the hire of their 
aiquity. The riot however ap- 
ears to have been ſpeedily quelled, 
ad two of the principals in the 
olence were taken into cuſtody 
ad committed to Newgate. 

Mr. Foſter had been one of the 
objects againſt which their reſent · 
nent had been pointed, and upon 
his occaſion he became a deciuve 
eader in che repriſals and peremp- 
ory meaſures that it was thought 
proper to adopt, Reſolutions were 
formed, cenſuring Mr. Thomas 

reen the lord mayor, for not hav- 
ng taken any ſtep to prevent the 
umults, though he had received 
ſufficient notice for that purpoſe, 
znd for not acting with the caution 
nd prudence that became a chief 
mariſtrate.” At the ſame time Mr. 

oſter fixed his attention on the li- 
entiouſneſs of. the Dublin news- 
papers, and ſucceſſively moved that 


be printers, proprietors, and pu- 


diſhers ſhould be taken into cuſto.. 
dy. In the mean time the ſpirit of the 
oer orders of the people was kept 
float by the circumſtance of a Mr. 
Robinſon, a juſtice. of of the 
ety of Dublin, — facing at 
liderty ſuch perſons, who were mo- 
red for their concern in the con- 
Wt of the news- papers, as were 
drought before him. Theſe were the 
proceediugs of the ſixth, and the 
eventh-days of A pril. 

lt was on the laſt of theſe days 
tht Mr, Foſter moved for :; eave to 
bring in his celebrated bill, “ for 
curing the liberty of the preſs by 
preventing the publication of li- 


flammatory, or 


under a warrant of a juſtice of the 


peace. | Is 
The arguments by which the bill 
was ſupported were the extreme 
licentiouſneſs of the Iriſh preſs; 
which was ſaid to exceed that 
any Mher country. The Voluny 
teer's Journal was particularly ci- 
ted, as teeming daily with —— 
ations and excitements to aſſaſſina- 
tion. It was remar ed by Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon, that whatever might for- 
merly have been thought reſpect- 
ing the impotence and inefficiency 
of ſuch publications, the contr 
now appeared in the moſt unqueſ- 
tionable manner. There were, he 
ſaid, perſons in priſon, from whom 


government had received intelli- 
gence of a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate 
no lels than ſeven members of that 


houſe. The price of aſſaſſination 
was fixed, an the murderers ac- 


tually furniſhed with fire-arms and 


bayonets. He had the honour to 
be one of the gentlemen who were 
marked out tor proſeription. And 
though he were as little under the 


„n The proviſions of the bill, influence of terror as any man, yet 
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his life and his fortune, every fa- 
gulty of his foul, and the laſt guinea 
of his property, ſhould be employed 
to extirpate from the land a race of 
miſcreants by which indeed it had 
not been till very lately diſgraced. It 
is proper we ſhould add for the ho- 
nour of Ireland, that the indictment 
2 in conſequence of theſe 
nformations againſt Mr. Andrews, 
for plotting to aſſaſſinate certain 
members of parliament, was thrown 
out by the grand jury of the coun- 
ty of Dublin, and a proſecution for 
perjury commenced againſt the in- 
ormers. The bill reſpecting the 
liberty of the preſs was read a firſt 


time on the eighth, and a ſecond on 


the tenth of April, 9 | 
On occaſion of the ſecond read- 
ing, it was moved by fir Edward 
Crofton, member for the county of 
Ro'ſcomman, That the further con» 
fideration of the meaſure be poſt- 
poned to the firſt of Auguſt.” In this 
motion he was ſupported by Mr. Ro- 
bert Boyd, Mr. Brownlow, Mr, Huf- 
y, recorder of the city of Dublin, 
andfir Edward Newenham. Sir Ed- 
ward Newenham particularly blam- 
ed Mr. Foſter for perſiſting in a mo- 
tion of the laſt importance, when the 
majority of the members were gone 
into the country, in confidence that 
Hothinz of moment would be intro- 
duced. He called upon the ſecre- 
tary to the lord lieutenant to oppoſe 
it, and ſhow that a Rutland in Eng- 
land, was a Rutland in Ireland, by 
a'confiſtency of conduct in ſupport 
of the wiſhes of the people. He 
warned the houſe, br adopting the 
perſonal reſentment of individuals, 
—— convulfing the nation; for 
all Ireland would be againſt a mea- 


ſure, which ſtruck at the remaining 


lihenties of that country. The mea- 
ſure was ſupported with extreme 
eagerneſs by Mr, Foſter, Mr. Fitz- 
gibben, and Mr, John Scott, the 


SH AND 


had undertaken to obſtruct its pro 


prime ſerjeant. It was alſo 
countenanged by Mr. Gardiner 
Mr. Monck Maſon, and fir Henn 
Cavendiſh. The queſtion beit 
put on fir Edward Crofton's amend 
ment, the numbers appeared, ay 
ö Thou þ d * — 
u | a 

that mp5 3 ing world . 
to carry the meaſure by a mf 
majority, yet they were defiroyyi 
this critical fituation to meet is 
ſome meaſure the objections of the 
minority, in order that the bub 
neſs might ultimately wear the ap 
pearance of entire concert. They 
therefore in the committee on thi 
twelfth of April, withdrew the mol 
obnoxious proviſions relative tothe 
recognizance, and the diſcretionary 
impriſonment of the hawkers, and 
profeſſed to retain no more than 
the clauſe, compelling the prints 
of a news-paper to make known hi 
real name, together with ſo mud 
of the other clauſes as were necth 
ſary to carry that principle into c 
fed. This modification of the bil 
appeared to meet the ſenſe of thi 
oppofition, and thoſe perſons who 


preſs, together with Mr. Henn 
Grattan, expreſſed their appro 
tion of the bill in 1ts preſent form, 
In the houſe of lords it was nd 
received with the ſame unanimitf 
Lord Mountgarret - particularly * 
flinguiſhed himſelf in oppoſition i 
the meaſure, He had wiſhed toſs 
parliament better employed at thi 
time. He had repeatedly 'ſuggelit 
his fears that the free trade wal 
a ſhadow and a name; and If 
had wiſhed to ſee that houſe ens 
ployed, deliberately and with fre 
dom from every fort of preſt 
dice, in the whe th 
great byfineſs. - Inſtead of hh 
their attention was to be en 


by a few nonſenſical paragrips 
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in 2 news paper; a matter of little 
importance to the community at 
me, however it might hurt the 


a * 
wy lng of an individual. He was 
den, no advocate for licentious ublica- 
e bons, but the liberty of the preſs 
was à matter that ſhould not be 
lightly handled. It was among the 


inherent rights of mankind, It was 
the palladium of general freedom, 
and Ireland was indebted to it for 
all her rights and all her advan- 
uges. If the houſe were willing to 
underſtand the true character of the 
bill, it would become them to look 
back to its original tenour. It had 
deen brought in fraught with 
lauſes of the moſt oppreſſive and 
tyrannical nature. A clauſe for 
ompelling a man to give ſecurity 
na large ſum of money, for crimes 
pot yet committed, but for ſuppoſi- 
tous delinquencies ; and another 


vo bio mpowering a juſtice of the peace 
mucho take away the liberty of the ſub- 
neczh ect, though ignorant of his crime, 
ito ad probably totally illiterate, with- 
ve bill ut the benefit of his natural right, 


he trial by jury. A bill, drawn 
pin this ſpirit, and ſtriking at ſo 
neſtimable an immunity, ſhould ne- 
er have his approbation. 


The individual againſt whom the. 
ouſe of commons appeared princi- 


as wel to point its reſentment, was 
init r. Matthew Carey, who had been 
fy oP prebended on ſuſpicion of his be- 


100 le the proprietor of the Volun- 
to een Journal, The cauſe of this 
t en was generoufly undertaken by 
gelen. Molyneux, Mr. William ſones, 
e nber for Liſburne, Mr. Griffith, 


f Edwazd Newenham, and fir Ed- 
ud Croſton. Adminiſtration how- 
er, by a great majority, carried a 


rejts ſolution on the nineteenth of A- 
f tho” that be ſhould be removed to 
= e priſon of Newgate, and on the 


enty-firſt, in conſequence of a 
mplaint entered by Nur. Carey , 
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againſt the trearment he had re- 
ceived from the ſerjeant at: arms, it 
was reſolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Gardiner, that the conduct of the 
officer had been firm, prudent and 
humane. In the mean time the 
printers that had been enlarged, en- 
tered reſpectively into actions as 
gainſt government for infringement 
of their rights, and falſe impriſon- 
ment. | | 
The peremptory and deciſive 
meaſures of adminiſtration were not 
beheld with filence and indifference 
by the nation of Ireland. The in- 
habitants of Belfaſt, in the county 
of Antrim, who had frequently 
taken a lead in the popular tranſac- 
tions and undertakings of their 
countrymen, aſſembled on the 1 2th 
of April, and grew up a petition a- 
ainſt the bill for ſecuring the li- 
— of the preſs, which was pre» 
ſented to the houſe of lords by the 
carl of Charlemont. They com- 
plained of the meaſure as tending 
to annihilate the rights of opinion 
and diſcuſſion in the people reſpect- 
ing the conduct of public charac- 
ters. They expreſſed their diſſatis- 
faction at the period of the year in 
which the meaſure had been intro- 
duced, and the unexampled rapidity 
with which it was hurrying throug 
parliament. They added, « that 
the popular branch of the legiſla- 
ture was now in ſuch a ſtate of an · 
nihilation, that the opinion of the - 
repreſentatives was no longer the 
opinion of the body repreſented ; 
that, in conſequence, the conſtitu- 
tion as well as the commerce of the 
kingdom, were not efficaciouſly pro- 
tected by a houſe of parliament, 
which diſdained to concur with the 
people, or to acquieſce in their juſt 
demands. 1 
On the ſame day with the aſſem- 
bly of Belfaſt, the pariſhioners of 
St. Michael, in the city of Dublin, 
ä aſſem- 
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aſſembled, and entered into five re- 
ſolutions: © To return their publie 
thanks to the lord mayor; to make 
a collection for the manufacturers 
ſhut up in the priſon of Newgate ; 
to enter into a non- importation a- 
greement ; to expreſs their horror 
at the dangerous innovation that 
was making in the liberty of the 
preſs; and to recommend their re- 
ſolutions to be adopted by the other 
pariſhes of Dublin,” This recom- 
mendation was ſpeedily carried into 
act; and at length, on the twenty- 
ſecond of April, a general meeting 
was held of the inhabitants of Dub- 
tin. A petition was here prepared 
to the king againſt the bill reſpect- 
ing the liberty of the preſs. The 
aſſembly alſo entered into reſolu- 
tions, declaring, “that the exain- 
ple of [almoſt every nation of Eu- 
rope was in favour of protecting du- 
ties; that they were determined to 
adopt the non- importation agree - 
ment: that ihe parliamentary re- 
pre'entation of Ireland did not cor- 
ref; ond with its object and with the 
rinciples of the conſtitution ; that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to their 
exiſtence as a free people to inter- 
ſe collectively upon this emer- 
bene ; that * would purſue this 
elioration for their lives, and were 
diſpoſed to concur with their coun- 
try men in every meaſure that could 
tend to the public benefit; finally, 
that the bill lately paſſed, was dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the principles 
and ſpirit of the conſtitution, and 
that individual liberty and the li- 
berty of the preſs, could not exiſt 


any longer than they were united.“ 2 of the mind of the la 


he adminiſtration of Ireland 
did not behold the proceedings of 
the inhabitants of Dublin in gene- 
ral, nor of the populace in particu- 
lar, with indifference. Expreſſes 
during this period were daily diſ- 
patched to the court of London. 
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and prejudice, It appealed to f 


parliament for the good of the pi 
ple. It expreſſed their cones? 


Three thoufand i , and 2 . 
giment of cavalry, which con 
tuted the garriſon of the Capita, 
were furniſhed with thirty round 
of powder and ball per man, ay 
held ready to march upon the fr 
ſignal. Three regiments of fn 
which had been ordered to embat 
for the Eaſt Indies, were put und 
an embargo, and'a reinforcement 
troops from Britain was daily ex 
pected. The parliament of Irelad 
came, on the twenty-fourthof Ati 
to a reſolution of adjournment till 
twelfth of May following. A cons 
laint had been made in parliament 
y the popular party, that it-wa 
unworthy of a great and in 
ent kingdom, that the chancellord 
the exchequer and the maſter of th 
rolls ſhould reſide in a differen 
country. They were gratified du 
ing this interval with the appoint 
ment of Mr. Foſter to the ofhce d 
chancellor of the exchequer. 4 
the ſame time Mr. John Scott un 
created a peer, by the title of by 
ron Earlstor:, and appointed lo 
chief juſtice of the court of king 
bench. 18? 
Upon the reaſſembling of pari 
ment an addreſs was moved totht 
lord lieutenant by lord Kilwarlu 
better known in this country 
name of lord Fairford, eldeſt 
the earl of Hillſboroufch. Thept 
poſe of this addreſs was to exprl 
the complete ſatis faction of pari 
ment with the wiſdom and firmnd 
of the meaſures of adminiſtratia 
It declared their conviction, fd 
the conduct he had held, of the! 


- 


eutenant to the influence of p 
acts that had been paſled during 


ſeſſion, as the moſt honoural 
proof of the zeal and attention 


\ a 
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— 73 that would be held by that no- 
pitah leman with reſpect toſuch ulterior 
und, zulations as might be judged ne- 
„Ay. It mentioned their unani- 
ein ous efforts to arreſt the progreſs 
f fa violence and ſedition, and their 
aba e ppineſs in the poſſeſſion of the 
unde Wcnetits conferred on them by their 


xcellent conſtitution. The addreſs 
5 oppoſed by Mr. Brownlow, Mr. 
Neil, Mr. Conolly, Mr. Griffith, 
r, Boyd, Mr. Molyneux, fir 
enry Cavendiſh, and fir Edward 
lewenham. It received the ſup- 
ort of the friends of adminiſtration 
n general, and of Mr. Henry Grat - 
in. It was ſucceeded on the day 
ollowing by an addreſs to the ſove- 
ien, moved by Mr. Griffith, and 
econded by Mr. Hartley, which 
aſſed unanimouſly, repreſenting 


be diſtreſſed ſtate of the kingdom 


— 
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of Ireland, and praying for the eſta- 
bliſhment of a more advantageous 
ſyſtem of commerce between that 
kingdom and Great Britain. | 

On the fourteenth of May the 
lord lieutenant put an end to the 
ſeſſion by a ſpeech from the throne. 
He returned parliament his affec- 
tionate acknowledgements for the 
cordiality of his reception, and the 
early affurance of their confidence. 
He thanked them for their various 
exertions, and particularly for their 
unanimous determination to defend 
the treedom of the conſtitution a- 
gainſt the attacks of licentiouſneſs. 
He truſted that during their reſi- 
dence in their reſpective counties, 
they would point out to the people 
the real reſources of a free and * 


tile country, and not ſuffer miſap- 


prehentions to perplex, or falſe in- 
formations to guide them. 5 


- * 
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Trade of Ireland. City of Dublin. 


Reiley, National Congreſs» 


HE idea, that had been ſug- 
geſted, previouſly to the pro- 
yration of parliament, to the pao- 
ple of Ireland, reſpecting the in- 
toduction of equal regulations of 
commerce between Great Britain 
and that ifland, undoubtedly tend- 
ed, in no contemptible degree, to 
calm the violence of the people, and 
o ſuſpend the efferveſcence of their 
anger and diſcontent, There were 
but two ſyſtems of permanent com- 
merce that could be adopted by 
them, That of protecting duties 
tad deeply engaged the predilec- 
don and attachment of the count 

U large, But protecting duties, af · 
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IV. 
Roman Catholics, Opinion of Lord 


Charlemont. Tumults. Proceedings by Attachment. Sentence of Mr. 


ter all the arguments that could be 


alleged in their favour, were un- 


-doubredly ſomewhat invidivus with, 


reſpect to the people of this coun 
try. The ſteps, that had been taken 
for the obtaining for Ireland an in» 
dependent conſtitution, and an in- 
dependent legiſlature, had already 
excited confiderable jealouſy. That 
the pcople of Ireland and the peo- 
ple of England had but one king, 
was a point of agreement merely no- 
minal. Commerce is naturally full 
of ſuſpicions and miſtruſt. It takes 
in every object with the eye of in- 


fatiable avarice, and it graſps every 


ſpecies of commodity with an un- 
| com- 


60 nme 


communicative hand. If the Iriſh 


were not really the countrymen and 
fellow-ſubjects of the Engliſh, why 
fhould we ſacrifice to them all our 
favourite ideas of monopoly, and 
our ſuperior claims in every mar- 
ket ? Such were the jealouſies that 
had been bred between the two 
countries, No miniſtry could have 
ſupported the unpopularity in Bri- 
tain of countenancing the impoſi- 
tion of protecting duties in Ireland, 
If the Iriſh would obtain them, it 
muſt be by violence and compul- 
fion. From that moment they muſt 
look out for other allies, for other 


confederates, and other protectors 


than the court of London, 
The ſyſtem pf equal regulations 


of trade ſeemetl, out of all compa- 


riſon, more fair, manly, and phi- 
lanthropical. By means of this ſy- 
ſtem, the two countries, ſo far as re- 
lated to trade, would become as it 


were level and united. The trade 


of Ireland ought in that caſe to 


have been regarded by the impar- 


tial inhabitants of the towns - of 
England with no more averſion and 


dtiſſike than the trade of Exeter, or 
the trade of Vork. The retine+- 


ments of commercial predilection 
have never yet been carried to the 
abſurd degree of enacting laws, to 
give to one caunty a deciſive ad- 
vantage over another, in any ſpe- 


cies of manufacture. In reality, in 
the eye of the philoſopher, it would 
have been the people of Ireland, and 


not the people of England, who 
would have made a ſacrifice to the 
genera] good, in the eſtabliſhment 
of equal commerce. Regulations 
of this ſort would in no degree 
have done ſo much for them as pra- 
tecting duties, They would ſtill 
have had to labour under the diſad- 
vantages of infant arts, unfermed 
manufactures, and inferior capitals. 
But theſe ſacrifices were but tempp- 
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rary, and the general 
ed them at their hands. 

But if the ardour of the peo 
of Ireland was abated by the pn 
ſpects that were ſuggeſted to then, 
their ſituation was too critical u 
permit them to expect, in complay 
inaction, a * an dos 
remedy, Excluſively of the gem 
ral poverty of the nation, and th 
immediate diſtreſs of her laboum 
artiſans, the unpopularity of thy 
adminiſtration, which ſeemed y 
have reached its greateſt | height 
goaded the country in general u 
meaſures of ill humour and diflayy 
faction. The idea in particulard 
adopting, at leaſt as a temporary n 
fuge, an agreement of non. imp e 
tation, ſeems to have met with o 
verſal approbation. It was recen; 
ed in almoſt every town in all the 
provinces of Ireland, by every pa 
and every denomination, It ws 
even ſanchoned by the conſent d 
the grand jury of the city of Dune 
lin, who had generally, upon lz. 
occaſions, been under the contro 
of the court. 

But the people of Ireland wer 
not ſhort-fighted and improvident6 
nough to imagine, that the obtain me 
any particular regulations wou 
heal all the calamities and grievanoa | 
of their government. The parhamet- 
tary reform, which had beenrejeded 
in the houſe of commons with marks 
of the extremeſt ignominy and con- 


tempt in the firſt inſtance, and bf 


proven numbers, though with mor? 
cency in the ſecond, ſtill occupied 
the uninterrupted attention of the 
nation. The reſolutions and ac d 
the laſt ſeſſion by no means tend 
to reconcile them to their houſe d 
commons, as it was then conſtitu 

They bebeld, with all the bitte 
neſs of indignation and abhorrench 
the meaſures that had then bees 


carried, They ſaw the wone) Ho 
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e country laviſhly expended, and tible ; and that the reſtoration of 
| ideas of retrenchment and œco- the exerciſe of this right was the 
my rejected. They ſaw all their moſt efficacious mode of reviving 
her grievances crowned by a vin. and ſecuring the independence of 
tire invaſion of the liberty of parliament. That the majority of 
preſs, by the violent arreſt -of the houſe of commons was not 
nous printers, publiſhers, and choſen by the people, but by the 
oprietors, and by the ſuſpenſion peers of the kingdom, and by other 
at had been given, and the limi- perſons who negotiated the repre- 
ions that had been preſcribed, to ſentation of uninhabitable boroughs, 
e trial by jury. Animated by a or of confiderable towns, where a 
ouland feelings of injury endured, very ſmall number of the inhabi- 
4 of honeſt patriotiſm, the vo- tants had the privilege of election. 
inteers of Ireland, in various That the venality and corruption 
rps, entered into reſolutions, re- of the houſe of commons, demon- 
mmending it, as a meaſure of the ſtrated by the arbitrary acts of the 
reateſt utility, that every virtuous laſt ſeſſion, and the inattention with 
d induſtrious Iriſuman, whatever which they had treated the petitions 
ere the mediocrity of his fortune, and the voice of the people, com- 
ould form himſelf to the exerciſe pelled the city of Dublin at this 
farms. — time to call upon the nation at 
But the great epocha to which large, to unite with them in the in- 
eare to look in the progreſs of troduction of a more equal repre- 
is buſineſs, was the meeting that ſentation, and in preſenting peti- 
3s held, on the ſeventh day of tions to the king for the diſſolution 


ne, of the aggregate body of the of the exiſting parliament, That 
tizens of Dublin In this meet- the force of the ſtate conſiſled ig 


7 they came to ſeveral reſolu- the union of its inhabitants. Thall 
dus.“ That the actual repre- an equal participation in all the 
ntation of the people was 1mper- rights of a man and a-citizen was 
ch and the long duration of par- proper henceforth to engage all the 
aments unconſtitutional; and that members of the ſtate to co-operate 
eſe defects were productive of ca- efficaciouſly for the greateſt general 
mity to the kingdom. That the good, Finally, that it would be of 
adion of the commons of Ire- the happieſt conſequence to the 
nd was not leſs neceſſary to the proſperity of the ſtate, and the 
wliſhment of a law than that maintaining of civil liberty, to ex- 
the ſovereign or the houſe of tend to their brethren, the Roman 
ers; that the people poſſeſſed the catholics, the right of ſuffrage, as 
gut of correcting the abuſes that fully as was compatible with the 
ul crept into the repreſentation, maintenance of the proteſtant go- 
oiten as they ſaw themſelves upon verament.” | | 
e point of being deprived of that Beude theſe reſolutions, the 
are in the legitlature which the meetin” came to a determination to 
aſitution had given them; and appoint a committee to prepare an 
Kt this right was eſſential and un - addreſs to the people of Ireland, 
enable. That the right of the and a petition to the king, which, 
ple of ſrelanꝗ to a frequent elec« were ſubmitted to and approved by 
an and an equal repreſentation, the citizens at large on the twenty- 
s Clear, origiual, and impreſerip- firſt of June, The addreſs to the 
nation 
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nation was extremely manly, firm, 
and animated in its compoſition. 
The inhabitants of Dublin addreſſ- 


ed their countrymen on the molt 


important ſubject that ever engroſſ- 
ed the attention of a free people. 
They had long and painfully in- 
dured the miſeries ariling from the 
abuſe of power and the defects of 
their repreſentation ; defects tend- 
ing to the annihilation of their 
boaſled form of government, and 
E of the higheſt oppreſ- 

- The people muſt be perfectly 
ſenſible of that ariſtocratic influ- 
ence, which had rendered the re- 
preſentation nominal, and deſtroyed 
the equal balance of the leviſlature. 
They had ſeen the charters, granted 
to divers boroughs, abuſed and per- 
verted to the moſt deſtructive pur- 
poſes, and their intention fruſtrated 
by the artful practices of defigning 
men. They appealed to experience 
for the inefficacy bf every meaſure 
they had employed to obtain re- 
dreſs. They alluded to the. rejec- 


Fun of the mode propoſed by the 
ol 


unteer army of Ireland, arrayed 
and embodied at their own expence, 
the unexampled —_— of their 
country — oreign foes and do- 
meſtic uſurpation. The united 
voice of the free electors of the 
kingdom in their petitions, had been 
equally defeated. They enumerat- 
ed the grievances of the laſt ſeſſion. 
Enjoying the advantages communi- 
cated to them by their ſiſter king- 
dom with equal juſtice and magna- 
pimity, they regretted that interna 
fituation of their country whic 
ented their purſuing the mean 
of domeſtic proſperity, Convince 
of the neceſſity, they could not, 


however, preſume to point out any 


ſpecific mode for a parliamentary re- 
form ; that in whieh all were equal- 
hy; concerned muſt receive from all 


their approbation and ſupport, They 


* 
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therefore called upon and conjun 
the nation in this important wor 
to join with them, as fellow - ſobjech 
countrymen, and friends, as ma 
embarked in the general cauſe, y 
remove a general calamity ; ay 
they propoſed that | five pero 
ſhould be elefted from each county, 
city, and conſiderable town in th 
kingdom, to meet in Dublin, d 
the twenty-fifth day of October, 
national congreſs. They couclud 
ed with recommending to their om 
ſideration the ſtate of their ſuffering 
fellow-ſubzects, the Roman caths 
lies of that kingdom, whoſe em 
cipation from the reſtraints unde 
which they laboured was confide 
ed by them, not only as equitab 
but as effentially oonducive to th 
general union and proſperity, 

In the petition to the ſovereigy 
beſide enumerating the grievance 
which had been mentioned in tha 
addreſs, the citizens of Dublin pu 
ticularly complained of various 
bitcary acts of the preceding ſella 
of parliament ; the bill for a mon 
equal repreſentation refuſed event 
be diſcuſſed ; protection denied 
their infant trade and manufaQure 
an attack made on the palladium 
freedom, the liberty of the prev 
alarming reſtrictions impoſed « 
private correſpondence by the pal 
office act; a general ſyſtem of pn 
digality adopted; and a matt 
infringement made on the chan 
of the realm and the trial by ju7 il, © 
They added, with infinite concen”: * 
that the adminiſtration of that lun 
dom had affiſted in all the meaſuꝶ 
they reprobated ; a circuinltan 
the more extraordinary, as the uk 
miniſter of England had virtuow 
declared himſeli in favour of f 
principal meaſure which had be 
there rejected, and as the king 
ſo lately thought it neceſſaty 04 
peal to the electors of Great'Brw 
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| „naſt the power of an ariſtocracy. 
— * — one fourth of the 


eople of England exclaimed againſt 
weir houſe of commons; and the 


urliament, which had loſt the con- 
ence of a quarter of the nation, 
ad declared his readineſs to adopt 
ah decifion and effect whatever 
e ſhould collect to be the ſenſe of 
is people. They concluded with 
raying for the immediate diſſolu- 
jon of the preſent parliament. We 
ure thought proper to ſelect the 
roceedings of the city of Dublin, 
s they were earlier in time, and at 
alt as well digeſted in manner as 
ay of thoſe of the kingdom of 
cland. oe 

f we reſſect on the unanimity of 
he people of [reland, the thorough 
mviction with which they were 
preſſed of the defects of their re- 
reſentation, and the ardour and 
ſolution with which they ſeemed 
o have entered upon meaſures for 
z melioration, it will appear not a 
tle wonderful, that all their pro- 
ds of this ſort encountered an ul- 
mate defeat, Their diſcontents 
d diſaffection had riſen to the 
reateſ height, and the number of 
tir volunteers now increaſed with 
be utmoſt rapidity. The tide of 
pinion and effort had taken a de- 
minate courſe, and it was not 
vbable that any thing could ef- 
ually reſiſt it. 

lt is therefore highly ſuitable to 
be invelligations of hiſtory to in- 
ire minutely into the various 
uſes that ſuperſeded a deſign, - ſo 
romiſinya its appearance, and ſo 
upicious in its outſet, And one 
the principal of theſe is to be 
ed to the ſtate of the country, 
med between two ſets of men 
ferent in their religion and man- 
en, the Roman catholics and the 
eltants, The catholics conſti - 


' 


yereign prudently diſſolved the 
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tuted two thirds of the iſſand. They 
were formidable in their numbers, 
and whatever profeſſions they had 
made of loyalty and attachment to 
their country, their ſentiments had 
not been able to furmount the ſuſ- 
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picions of 83 The proteſt- 
ants, inſpired with long averſons 
to the catholics, juſtified in ſome. 
manner by the maſſacres and out- 
rages, which had at various times 
been committed, and for a long 


time the ſole proprietors as it were 


of the country, and the ſole ſharers 
of its immunities, many of them 
doubted whether the catholics would 
be contented with a proffered equa- 
lity, and would not rather ſeek to 
revenge the ignominv and 
under which they had laboured, 
The principles of the friends of 
liberty and reform, traced into all 
their conſequences, no doubt de- 
manded at their hands, that they 
ſhould receive the catholics with 
open arms, and communicate to 
them a participation of the benefits 
they ſought to acquire. Nor was 


this the only conſideration which 


could induce them to a conduct af 
this ſort. Two millions of friends 
would be no contemptible reinforce- 
ment in aid of the common cauſe, 
To build a liberal ſyſtem of tree- 
dom upon its genuine principles, 
was an ambition worthy of them. 
To hold up the firſt e le to 
Europe and the univerſe, of the 


abolition of thoſe penalties and pro- 


ſcriptions, which have made fo 
many rebels and villains withaut 
finding them ſo, and of introduc- 
ing equality and confidence among 


men of oppoſite tenets; was a mo- 


tive to animate the mind of every 
man ſenſible to fame, to general 
happineſs and to virtue. How much 
greater were likely to be the pro- 
ſperity and wealth of the country 
with three millions chan with one 
million 
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64 
million of efficient citizens? Let 
Ireland be united with herſelf, and 
let her be at war with all the world! 


 _ Such probably were the reflec - 
tions which. induced a Mr. Pollock, 
at the meeting of the province of 


Ulſter, and a Mr. Barrowes, in the 
aſſembly of the province of Lein- 
ſer, to move that the catholics of 


Ireland be admitted, in the new 


ſyſtem of reform, into the number 
of electors. The motion, we are 
told, in the Leinſter meeting, was 
ſupported by different 
individuals, who ſpoke on the ſub- 
ject like men, who knew how to de- 
ſpiſe illiberal prejudices, which re- 
cted diſgrace on humanity. The 
motion ws have paſſed without 
ofttion, had not ſeveral of the 


_ deputies ſignified. to the aſſembly 
that they had received. no inftruc- 
tions from their conſtituents upon 
. this 


point, and intreated that the 
queſtion might be deferred to a ſu- 
ture occaſion. 
The attentive reader has unqueſ- 
tionably obſerved, that the tenor 
of the plan of reform, digeſted by 
the national convention of the vo- 
lunteer army, differs from the ſen- 
timents of the citizens of Dublin, 
and is unfavourable to the ancient 
religioniſts of. Ireland. The par- 
ticular tranſadtions that were held 
upon the ſubject in the convention, 
are not a little curious and deſerv- 
ing of record. On the fourteenth 
of November, 1783, upon the mo- 
tion of Mr, George Ogle, fir Boyle 
Roche was requeſted to read to the 


convention a memorial, addreſſed 
to him by lord Kenmere, of the Lake 


of Killarney, in the name of that 
nobleman and of the other Roman 
catholics. It expreſſed in ſubſtance, 
that the catholics had been info-m- 


ed, that it was propoſed to agitate 


in that aſſembly the queſtion, whe- 
ther or no they ſhould be admitted 


* 
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they were indebted to the bene! 


to the right of ſuffrage in the d& 
tion of members of parliament. þ 
declared, that lord-Kentnare and 
catholics were perfectly ſatich 
with what had already been dd 
in their favour, and « they & 
fired no more than peaceably | 
enjoy the privileges they had ] 
tained from their bounty, witha 
ſeeking to excite the ſmalleſt uy 
es on their account in this g 
tical moment, when the kinglal 
had 3 the moſt entire unn 
mity. The paper ſigned by la 
. obtained ups den 
degree of attention, as it was gen 
rally known that that noblem 
upon various occaſions in whit 
the catholics had been concerne 
had been the organ for conveyi 
their ſentiments. 
Sir Boyle Roche had no ſoon 
finiſhed reading his memorial th 
the earl of Briſtol, biſhop of Der 
defired to read a letter he had n 
ceived on the. ſame ſubject. 
intelligence conveyed in this l 
was, „That in a general aſſem 
of the committee of the catholic! 
Ireland, in which had preſided 
Patrick Bellew, it had been ut 
mouſly reſolved, that the memon 
that morning to be delivered tot 
national convention, purportingl 
be the memorial of the whole ba 
of the catholics, was an en 
ſtranger to them, as to its contenl 
and unauthoriſed with their d +4 
.ſent : that they acknowledged the 
ſelves to have too preat-a Fei 
blance to the reſt of their ſpe 
to be deſirous of oppoſing any tun 
which tended to diſengage d. 
ſrom the fetters. that remained 
them : laſtly, that they ſhould? 
ceive with gratitude ay 
gence that the legiſlature 
willing to grant them, and l 
they ſhould never forget how m 
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\ce and the generous efforts of joiced at the military ardoitr of 4 
ir countrymen.” An advertiſe- country, in which every man was 
nt appeared ſhortly after in the either already entolled as a ſoldiers 
dublin prints, ſigned by lord Ken- or would in a few weeks be quali: 
we, cxpreſly diſavowing all know- fied to act in the army of the peo- 
ive of the paper which had been ple, And they expreſſed their ſas 
ered in his name to the national tisfaction at the decay of thoſe pres 
on rentlon. ee judices; which had fo long involy 
It has already appeared that the tlie nation in feud and. diſumion; 4 
rejudices againſt the Catholics were diſunion which, by limiting the 
radually declining, and Ireland rights of ſuffrage; and circumſeribs 
med to have the happy proſpe& ing the number of their citizens; 
f lofing the invidious names of a- had In a great degree created-and 
1 R reformer in the general 0 foſtered the ariſtocratic tyranny, the 
nerable appellatioh of freemen ſource of every grievance, and a- 
nd citizens. The volunteers of gainſt which the public voice now 
-anard, and other places, came to unanimouſly exclaimed. 
e ſpirited reſolution ot engaging But this day; ſo honourdble tg 
r the pay of ſerjeants employed in the free ſoldiers of Ireland and theit 
te diſcipline of Roman catholic leader, was deſtined to involve all 
lunteers, and declaring that ſuch their flattering proſpects in ruinz 
lunteers would merit their en- The earl of Charlemont, in a mos 
wragement and applauſe?” The ment idaufpicious to the rifing ge- 
vluiteers of Belfaſt, in the county mus of his courttyy returned an 
f Anttim, a name which had re- anſwer to his addreſſers rather in the 
tedly diſtinguiſhed itfelf in the ſtyle of remonſtrance than acknow- 
ele of liberty, repaired In a body, legement. By ſome ſtrange and eas 
fend the firſt of May 1785, to 4 Ro- pricious fatality, the'generaligf the 
olic an catholic chapel in that town to volunteer army on this occatior de- 
Jed ear a ſermon, the object of which livered ſentiments, inimical to the 
WJ: to obtain the collection of a ſum increafing number of their fofces; 
WT money tö complete and beautify and inimical to the union which 
1 to WP place of their worſhip. The ſeems to have been in ſo proſperous 
ly of the Ulſter volunteers was a train. His anfwer was eagerly 
le reed at Belfaſt by their general ſeized by the friends of the court, 
en carl of Charlemont, on the It was distributed in every town; 
eaten elfch of July; and on that octa- it Was poſted in every village, 
on their delegates preſented him From this moment a ruinous diſ- 
th an addreſs, calculated to ſug- union began openly to diſplay itſelf 
et the molt elevated idea of the in the volunteer army, which finally 
barater of that nobleman. They rendered all their generous efforts 
agratulated him on his arrival a- ine ffectual and abortive, © 
e Weng them, and wiſhed him a long In the paper to which We allude, 
ined tinuance of every Enjoyment lord c de congratulated him- 
zuld rank, reputation, and Integrity felf on the good opinion of the de- 
bud beſtow on a faithful and pef- legates, of which he ſtood in parti- 
zould rering volunteer, dnpolluted 1 y \ cular need on the preſent occaſion, 
od corruption of 4 court, and un- when for the firſt time he ventured 
Fenced by the pqlities of fluctu- to differ from them in ſentiment. 
ß adminiſtrations: They re- He wes free from every illiberal 
1795. N Leek — * * E A t — pre- 
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judice againſt the catholics, and thing analogous to "this tia 
falt of will towards that very ſtance. There was another W 
reſpectable body; but he could not vantage ſcarcely of leſs impe | 
refrain from the moſt ardent entrea- which the fiſter kingdom had to 
1 ties to the volunteers to deſiſt from counter, If ſhe had greatly the 
| a purſuit, that would futally clog and periority of Americg in pff 
impede the proſecution of their fa- previouſly to the pollibility of 
vourite purpoſe. He was by no open conteſt, a numerous, 3 wil 
means ſingular among the rel diſciplined, a truly reſpectable, g 
friends to reform in his ideas upon we had almoſt (aid, a veteran an 
this ſubject; and he beſought them ſhe had, to balance this, the 
not to indulge any opinion, which dence of a court in her metropali 
muſt and would create diſunion. with all its retinue of officers of ti 
He farther obſeryed that the civil and national "eftabliſhments, 
army of Ireland had been reſpect- placemen and penfioners, of til 
able through the world, effectual ners and retainers, Both the tal 
in its operations, and ſafe in its con- of events of which we ate now! 
ſequences, becauſe it was perhaps ſpeak, and which decided the f 
che only army upon earth, each of ceſs of her patgotic efforts, det 
whoſe individuals had a property in their efficacy and their bitt i 
the land it was embodied to defend. from this circumſtance, 
They could never loſe a jot of their The people of Ireland had 
reſpectability, ſo long as they re - moſt by common conſent en 
#ained this great and fingular, pecu- into agreements of non-importati 
Darity. He concluded with calling Though ſuch allociations be not! 
upon them to be, as they had hi- themſelves diredly illegal, tt 
:xhento been, prudent, moderate and 'muſt always in their conſequent 
Fir,” Precipitation alone could be expected to involve circum 
-diſhonour their name, or injure. the ces that are ſo. The prohibition | 
cauſe they had moſt at heart. Their foreign manufactupes in this al 
Fortitude could never be doubted; voluntary, and there is no pen ee 
at was the 7 and acknowleg 2d which the law entitles the peri 
attribute of ; 


Iriſhmen. But m der- agkrie ted to inflict on thoſe wol 
. ation had ever been their charac - fringe it. But it would be too mu 
teriſtic. By moderation their re- for men, who in the firſt inſtal 
.nown had been eſtabliſhed through make ſo great a ſacfifice to the 
the nation. All that had been neral good, to ſee the felflh, 
gained had by that means been ac- inſidious, and the avaricious, pp 
«quired, and all that remained would ing a market of their misfortut 
dy that be atchiered. _. _Reſeatment and public pint w 

The extreme diſproportion of to engage them in the purſuit d. 
numbers, and 5 of apprehen- ſevere vengeance. Thus in theft 
fon, that ſubſiſted between the reli- ſent caſe, tho Who dealt in! itt, 
Fan of Irelanil, was a peculiar forbidden manufactures, Were m 
. diſadvantage with which that coun- ed by the populace, Werz fein 
try bad to ſtruggle. In America, the ſtreets, or dragged from 
* where the ſpirit of freedom had firſt houſes, and the a diſcipll 
appeared, and where its efforts had of no very agreeable nature. 
deen moſt perſeveringly and ſuc- Tbe examples of this lort 
.ceſsfully made, there exrſted no. frequent mT numerous. A 
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kers the carriage of lord Muſ- 
ry, which had lately been im · 
ted from London, exporienced 
de anger of the citizens, and was 
en emplumt, according to the beſt 
id moſt approved method of the 
on · importing con ſederates. The 
ifs and other magiſtrates of 
hublin were extremely vigilant and 
tire in endeavouring to reſcue the 
cums, and preſerve the and 

cy of the metropo 
nd of unpoliſhed violence had be- 
in in the capital early in the 
nth of June; and among various 
ertions of a ſimilar nature, Ms. 
exander Kirkpatrick, one of rhe 
eriffs, was ſucceſsful, on the four- 
enth of July, in delivering an 
fortunate offender - from the 
atches of his executioners, Out 
reſpect for the officer, who had 
mſelt been diſtinguiſhed for his 
notic exertions, the mob were 
patented to permit him to advance 
vs far with im vp But when 
attempted, 4 e reſcue, to 
Ize upon two or three of the: ring- 
aders, be was aſlaulted by the po- 
lace, threwn upon the ground, 
ngerouſly wounded, and with dif- 


ulty eſcaped with his life. The 
who talntants of Dublin r at this 
on re have been particularly full 
;nſtand ill humour towards the lord lieu- 


ſant, and the theatre royal was 


2probation, In one jnſtance he 
s received upon his arrival by 
performance of the muſic of the 
unteers march; and the uproar 
| confuſion were ſo great aud 
inoual, that no performance was 
ubited tor that evening. An in- 
tion ſeems to have been enter- 
ned of ſubjecting the duke of 
land to the ſame diſcipline as 
der inferior perſons who conſum- 
goods of Engliſh manufacture; 
he 18 reported about this time 


lis. This 


olen for the ſcene of their public 


to have had a very narrow eſcape 
n + * 
This kind of tumult and diforder 
was particularly favourable to the 
views of thoſe, who were deſirous of 
overbearing the projects and meas 
ſures_of the popular party in Ire- 
land, It was accordingly imputed 
to the court, that they had even 
contributed in an underhand man: 
ner to the theatrical riot. However 
this may have been, certain it is 
that, about this period, there were 
ſeveral diſorders committed in the 
city of Dublin, if not from the N. 
ſem, at leaſt from the imprudence 
of the Engliſh party, de; partzcu- 
lafly of the military. A tumult of 
t notoriety took place on 'the 
nd of Auguſt, at the houſe of 
a publican, a member of the vo- 
lunteer army. Certain Engliſh of- 
ficers appear to have entered the 
houſe of this man, and treated his 
wife with indecorum and inſult. 
Their aſſaults were repelled by the 
huſband; and the man, having been 
reinforced by the aſſiſtance of a Mr. 
Maffet, a young volunteer, whe 
happened to paſs by, with no other 
arms than his bayonet,” a very ex- 
traordinary and unequal, though 
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' bloodleſs, conteſt was maintained 


for ſome time on both fides. In 
this affair, unfortunately, the name 
of the earl of Harrington was par- 
ticularly conſpicueus. The publi- 
can, in the ſequel, is ſaid to have 
compounded for a preſent of one 
thouſand pounds, and to have with- 
drawn the proſecutions he had com- 
menced againſt the affaitants. The 
only remaining affair of this ſort, 
which it is neceſſary for us to recite, 
took place on the twenty-fourth of 
Auguſt, at the execution of the ſen- 
tence of whipping upon a perſon 
of the loweſt claſs, who had been 


concerned inenforcing by illegal 


executions the non-unportation a- 
E 2 greement. 


reement. A few ſtones were thrown 
y the populace at the ſoldiers, and 
the military, without receiving an 
order, and from the ſudden impul 
of reſentment, inſtantly fired among 
the mob, killed one perſon, and 
wounded ſeveral. If Mr. Kirkpa- 
trick had not interfered, at the riſk 
of his life, between the ſoldiery and 
the populace, this trifling quarrel 
might poſſibly have laid the foun- 
dation of a civil war. | 
. Having ſtated thoſe circumſtan- 
ces, which by an indirect operation 
threw a damp. upon the generous 
projects of the Iriſh, we are now 
come to. the direct diſcountenance 
which they experienced from the 
court and the adminiſtration both 
zin England and in Ireland; a dif- 
countenance which, co-operating 
with other cauſes leſs direct, but 
more important, preduced the moſt 
deciſive effects; but which, in an- 
other caſe, and if it had ſteod a- 
lone, would probably have ſerved 
to irritate and not to diminiſh the 
reſolution and fervour of the nation 
at large. The duke of Rutland 
Was of courle applied to, to convey 
to the ſovereign the petitions both of 
the city and of the county of Dub- 
lin; the laſt of which bears the date 
of the ninth day of Auguſt, His 
anſwer to both theſe. applications 
was uniform. While it was his 
duty to convey the papers they pre- 
ſented, to the monarch, he informed 
them, that he ſh.uld not fail to ac- 
company them with his eutire dif- 
e as they ineluded un- 
9 u 
the laws and the parliament of Ire- 
land, and as they tended to foment 
fatal diſſenſions among the people. 
The nation of Irelavd appear to 
have had a natural fund of credu- 
lity and confidence, Convinced by 
irreſiſtible experience, that the duke 
of Rutland was not diſpoſed to 
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and indecent refleftions upon 


i 8 | 
H AND": 
countenance'their projects; they fi 


believed that Mr. Pitt, the 
champion of the Engliſh 
might be brought to concur ine 
forts, which appeared to them 
ber, reſpectable, 'and tempera 
With this view the inhabitant; 
Belfaſt conveyed to Mr. hit a 
tition, which was agreed upon 
the eighth of July, and which ü 
requeſted him to preſent to the 
vereign. The prayer of their 
tition was, that the king would 
pleated to diſſolve the preſent, ul 
to flue the writs neceſlary fort 
aſſembling of a new parliament, 
cording to the plan of repreſent 
tion which ſhould be agreed upq 
in the national congreſs of the 2 
of October. The anſwer of N 
Pitt to the requeſt of thecitizens 
Be.faſt, was not ſent till the fix 
day of September. Mr. Pitt « 
ſerved, „that he had undoubtal 
been, and ſtill continued, a eat 
friend tt a reform of parliame 
but he muſt beg leave to ſay thath 
had been ſo on grounds, very dl 
rent from thoſe adopted in the e 
tion. What was there” propoſe 
he conſidered as tending 'to/prod 
ſtill greater evils than an of th 
which the friends of reform mt 
defirous to remedy. He had g 
concern in differing ſo widely 
this ſubject from a of 1. 
who profeſſed to be guided by! 
tives of loyalty and of reverd 
for the conſtitution; but amd 
himſelf by the ſame motives, 
- fincerely anxious for the proff 
and freedom of every part ol 
Britiſh empire, he bad thought 
his duty to communicate to ut 
his ſentiments with fairneſs and 
ciſion. The people of Ireland 
pear to have paid e 
the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Pitt ; and! 
petition of the county of Ant 
which was agreed to on the m 


ternati re to the ſovereign, either 
o ditſolre the exiſting parliament, 
r eracioully to recommend to that 
ſembly the adoption of ſome plan 
( parliamentary e 3 7 4 a 

But the diſcountenante of admi- 
tration was not confined to opt - 
ions and expoſtulations. The 
rentieth of September had been 
be day fixed for the election of five 
elegates to reprelent. the treehold- 


ir p 
ad citizens of the metropolis in 
„e enſuing congreſs, On the fix- 


enth of that month, Mr. Fitzgib- 
on, the attorney general, addreſſed 
letter to the ſheriffs, expreſſiug 
cextremeſt ſurprize at having read 
advertiſement, tigned by them, 
nd ſummoning the meeting in que» 
jon, He obſerved, that, by this 
legal proceeding they had been 
uilty of a moſt outrazeous breach 
f their duty, and that if they pro- 
eded they would be reſponſible 
rit to the laws of their country, 
nd he ſhould hold himſelf bound 
ficially to proſecute them in the 
urt of king's bench. This letter 
as, read to the meeting by Mr. 
rkpatrick, and in conformity to 
5 repreſentations he broke up the 
ſlembly, 

The citizens of Dublin, deter- 
ned. to proceed with every diſplay 
regularity and moderation, wait- 
tor the acceſſion of the new ſlie- 
ts, who came into office on the 


enty-ninth of September. They 


Loy Mr. Tandy, Mr. Binns, and 
der citizens, Who had been for- 
ad upon this memorable occaſion, 
the new ſheriils, requeſting them 
call a meeting on the eleventh of 
tober tor the election of the de- 
gues. But the new magiſtrates, 
might be expected, trod in the 
cp of their. predeceſſors. Re- 
ved to this alternative, the meet- 
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cordingly addrefled a letter, lign- 
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ing was finally held on the day ap - 
pointed, without the formality of 
otficial countenanee. This allem 


bly ſeuted tir Edward Newenham in 


the chair of the preſident, and, 


having elected their repreſentatives, 
came to ſeveral reſolutions declara- 
tory of their ſacred and umpreſeri 

tible right to aſſemble themſelves 
for the redreſs of grievances, afficm- 
ing that all attempts to interrupt 


theſe conthitutional meetings were 


to be regarded as an alarming en» 
croachment upon the liberties of the 
people, and a direct violation of Mag- 
na Charta, and the Bill of Kights, 
and exprefling their reſolution to 
ſecond with all their efforts thoſe of 
their countrymen, who, in theſe 
diſaſtrous corjunttures, might be- 
come the victims of miniflerial per- 
ſecution, for having vindicated and 
ſupported by conſtitutional means 
the privileges of the nation, | 
On the {ixteenth of October an- 
other meeting was held, in oppoſi - 
tion to that ſummoned by the popu- 
or party, of the lord mayor, the 
erifts, and the freemen af Dublin, 


in the Guildhall, in order to vote 


the freedom of the = to the duke 
of Rutland, and his ſecretary Mr, 
Orde. "Theſe meaſures encountered 


an ineffectual oppoſition. The earl 


of Charlemont hud been ſo unfortu- 
nate as to have a vote obtained a- 
gainſt 


him on the twelfth _—_— 
- guſt, in a numerous aſſembly of the 


members of the Iriſh brigades, de- 
claring that. the ſentiments of his 
anſwer to the delegates at/Belfaft, 
were in oppoſition to the intereſts 
of the kingdom, and tended to di- 
vide the nation at a moment when 
union alone could deliver them 
from ruin. In perfect confiſteney 
with this reſolution of the brigades, 
the aſſembly at Guildhall voted an 
addreſs of thanks tom tee earl of 


Charlemont. It might perhaps have 


E 3 -ſufficed 
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ſufficed to make that nobleman ſuſ- 
pect, that there was ſome inconſiſt- 
ency in his conduct, when he found 
himſelf cenſured by his old aſſoci- 
ates, and applauded by rhoſe who 
had been his political enemies. 

The addreſs which was agreed 
upon to the duke of Rutland, ex- 
3 their forwardneſs to aſſure 

im of their profound reſpect for 
his perſonal virtues, and the ſatis- 
faction they derived from his firm 
and moderate adminiſtration. It 
conveyed the extreme grief with 
with which they had ſcen the vio- 
lence which had long reigned a- 
mong the people, and the laſting 
gratitude they felt for the exertions 
that had put an end to diſorders b 
which the kingdom was diſgraced. 
They: referred themſelves entirely 
to his good offices with the ſove- 
reign, to procure to Ireland a more 
equal repreſentation of the people, 
and the permanent eſtabliſhment of 
-a commerce productive of advan- 
tage to the two nations, and ſtrength- 
-eniug the links by which they were 
united to Great Britain. Full of 
the moſt unſhaken attachment to the 
principles of the conſtitution, t 
,warmly approved the conduct whic 
he had oppoſed to dangerous inno- 
vations, and they engaged to defend 
with their whole power, and by 
every conſtitutional method, the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, againſt the 
attacks which might be directed a- 
gainſt it, 


But 3 hitherto held 
by adminit 
mild in compariſon of thoſe we have 


ration, were liberal and 


now to relate. The attorney ge- 
neral denounced Mr. Henry Ste- 


phens Reiley, high ſheriff of tbe 
county of Dublin, to the grand 
jury on the fixth of October, for 


way Jones in an illegal afſem- 


bly of frecholders on the ninth of 
Auguſt preceding,” and having fign- 


tion, upon the motion of Mr. 
cy, that every perſon not 3& 


that there was an impropren 
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ed the reſolutions of that-afſemhly, 
The proceedings he intended again 
Mr. Reiley were by attachmeay 
that is, by the arreſt and imprifoy 
ment of his perſon. According 
on the twenty-fifth of Novembg 
following he was thrown into pi 
ſon, and on the twenty-ninth w 
ceived the ſentence of the coun 
which conſiſted in a fine of tf 
marks, or 31. 6s. 8d. and one wech 
impriſonment. At another peri 
and 1n a different temper of then 
tion of Ireland, this man woulf 
have been ranked with the inn 
tal Hampden ; would have been n 
arded as the martyr of the libs 
ties of the people ; and his proſe 
tion and impriſonment would b 
been the ſig nal of a general ten 
and an univerſal and inflexible 8 
tachment to the cauſe and principh 
for which he ſuffered, The at 
ney general, ſucceſsful in this 
ſecution, opened others, in theſn 
lar mode of attachment, againſt 
magiſtrates who had held the met 
ing of the county of Roſcomm 
and the magiſtrates who had ha 
the meeting of the county of It 
trim. A great number of ner 
pripters and proprietors were | 
volved in the proiecutions, wil 
erime had been the printing the 
ſolutions of the illegal afſemblics 
On the twenty-fifth of Oo 
the national congreſs met at 
lin, purſuant to their an 
They placed colonel Sharmat 
the chair of the afſembly, and 
mediately after came to a ff 


ate ſhould be requeſted to n 
raw. But the ſmallneſs of l. 
numbers induced them to cone 


their proceeding immediately ui 
reat bufineſs for which they 
— Neither the earl 0? 
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ol, nor Mr. William Brownlow, 
ir ſeveral other of the moſt diſtin- 
hed champions of the reform, 
ad yet been choſen to fie in this aſ- 
mhly, The difference of opinion 

the ſubje& of the catholics, the 
"tous and lawleſs ſtate of things, 
nich for ſome months had been 
chibited in the city of Dublin, the 
fluence of government, and the 
ich and untemporizing meaſures 
hich had been adopted by the 
arty of the court, all of them had 
rown an effeual damp upon the 
adertaking, and given to the ad- 
rlaries of innovation the moſt tri- 
mphant ſucceſs. The reſolutions 
rreed upon in congreſs expreſſed 
the undoubted right of the peo- 
|: to petition for a redreſs of griey- 
ces; the peculiar energy with 
nich this right belonged to them 
the ſubje& of parliamentary re- 
mm; that in the exerciſe of this 
ght, it behoved the people to em- 
loy mutual conference; that the 
ting in one place, of perſons 
lected for the purpoſe, was pre- 
able to the meeting at .diſtant 
aces and in multitudes ; and that 
e appointment of that aſſembly, 
the ſeps that had been taken, 
ad been in entire conformity with 
e conflitution of Ireland.“ They 
ded, (that a reform in the repre- 
tation of the people in parlia- 
ent was indiſpenſibly neceſſary, 
that they eſteemed it fortunate, 
at there was no competition of in- 
relts between the fiſter nations in 
purſuit of an object, equally de- 
ed by the wiſeſt and honeſteſl men 
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in both.“ Finally, after having 
ſat three days, they adjourned their 
meeting to the twentieth day of Ja- 
nuary, and they recommended to 
the counties, cities, and great towns, 
which had not then been repreſent» 
ed, to elect delegates during this in- 
terval, They exhorted them, © as 
they reſpected their own conſiſtency, 
as they wiſhed for the ſucceſs of 2 
parliamentary reform, and as they 
tendered the perpetual liberty and 
proſperity of their country, to ſeize 
this „ of effecting that 
great and neceſſary confirmation of 
the conſtitution,” 

The national congreſs met again, 
purſuant to its adjournment, on the 
twentieth of January 1785, They 
now made an appearance more re- 
ſpectable in point of numbers than 
they had in the preceding October. 
Twenty-ſeven counties, exclufive 
of cities and confiderable towns, 
were ſaid to be now repreſented in 
the national congreſs ; and the de- 
legates exceeded the number of two 
hundred. On the ſame day the 
parliament met for its ſecond ſeſſions 
One of the firſt objects ſubmitted to 
their attention, were a number of 
propofitions, relative to the commer- 
cial intercourſe of Great Britain and 


Ireland, and which had been di- 


eſted by commiſſioners from both 
— ſelected by adminiſtra- 
tion for that purpoſe. The propo- 
ſitions were received in the Iriſh 
houſe of commons with every ap- 
rance of ſatis faction and 


humour from both ſides _ 


houſe, 
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T HE parliament of Great Brit were other ſubjects of greater « 
tain afſembled for its ſecond cacy than theſe that forced then 
ſeſſion on the twenty-fifth of Janu- ſelyes upon the general uttentia 
ary 1785. The exifiing adminiſtra» The diſcontents and the comns 
tion appeared to have gained all that tions of Ireland kequired the int 
permanence in office, which per- ference of a ſkilful maſter, Wi 
haps is the indiſpenſible prerequi: have already ſeen the bold and { 
ſite to able and public ſpirited mea- vere meaſures which miniſed 
ſures in the ſervice of their coun- thought themſelves obliged to 
try. They had the good opinion dopt in that country; and if ſong 
of the majority of their country- thing was neceſſary to check, ſont 
men, and they were believed to thing alſo perhaps was neceſſary on” 
oſſeſs the unreſerved confidence of heal the growing diſaffection of ti 
heir ſovereign. In the unuſual Iriſh nation. fl he laſt object thi 
and extraordinary ſeſſion of May .gdemanded the interference of mink 
1784, they began and carried ftry was the liquidation of the wii" 
through two regulations of the tional debt. Former projects hal 
Higheſt importance, for the govern- been ſound by experience to ben 
ment of India, and for the.jmprove- gatory, inadequate, and futile, 
ment of the revenue by the ſup- nation had now gained a fituati 
preſſion of illicit trade. They in- of entire tranquillity, and was pet 
deed, in ſomes meaſure, inherited haps to make her la experiment( 
theſe momentous ſubjects from their this kind. The miniſter had f 
redeceflors in office. But they had ſanguine temper, and the fervouri 
at leaſt met them fully, explicitly, youth, which were) perhaps ne 
. and unequivecally ; and entire gre- fary to carry him 1 this 
1 dit was given them for a ſpirit of duous buſineſs; and he had belivg 
"| aftivity and adventure in their offi- the example of our uſual antagot 
cial capacity. Beſide a variety of upon the ſubject,” to direct aud 


iþ other ſubjects, which naturally came ſtimulate him. 
| | | before them in the period of which In the ſpeech from the throw 
78 wie are to treat, the more equal re- with which the ſeſſian was open 
| | e., of the people was a the earlieſt topic that was ment 
| 


ufineſs in which the character and ed, was the adjuſtment of ſuch pail 
the fincerity of the miniſter were in the commercial intercourſe! 


deeply involved; and the inveſti- tween Great Britain and Ireland, 


gations of the commiſſioners of ac- were not yet finally arranged. I. 
counts had already too long remain- king was perſuaded that the i 
ed an inactive ſpeculation, and were which ſhould unite both kingdos 
a fruitful ſource of renovation, rg- the moſt eloſely on principle! 


| 

| 

| 
} | g 4 a" OO.” . uld deft! 
. trenchment, and patriotiſm. There xeciprocal advantage, wo ; 

t 

| 

| 
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ire the general proſperity of the 
ppire. Amidſt the ſymptoms of 
gimoſity upon the continent, he 
ceirec from all foreign powers 
le ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their good 
(poſition towards this country. 
e had ordered the eſtimates for 
eenſuing year to be laid before 
e houſe of commons, and he con- 
led in their liberality and zeal to 
rant the neceſſary ſupplies, with 
juſt regard as well to ceconomy, 
to national credit, and the pub- 
ſervice, He mentioned the ſue- 
s that had attended the meaſures 
r the ſuppreſſion of illicit trade; 
d he recommended to parliament 
apply with continued aſſiduity to 
1s important object. He alfo re- 
mmended to their conſide ration 
e reports of the commiſſioners of 
ounts, And he concluded with 
ſerving, that they might depend 


he jon his hearty concurrence in e- 
©, AE) mcaſure, which could tend to 
den eviate the national burthens, to 


cure the true principles of the 
Inſtitution, and promote the gene- 
| welfare of his people. 
The addreſs in anſwer to the 
ech, was moved in the houſe of 
rds by the duke of Hamilton, and 
onded by lord Walfingham, and 
ſed without any ſort of oppoſi- 
debe. In the houſe of commons it 
wvored by Mr. Phelips, the re- 
ſentative for Somerſetſhire, and 
nded by Mr, Edwards, member 
© the borough of Maidſtone in 
at, The earl of Surrey roſe in 
ply to theſe gentlemen, He con- 
red the ſpeech to contain many 
ptal and important omiſſions, 
the form of expreſſion in which 
eſtimates were mentioned, he 
u altogether at a loſs to know 
ether any new burthens were in- 
ded, If the miniſter had the 
oſpect of carrying through the 
eellties of the year without them. 


\ 
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it was pity the public was not earl 

made Loc And, or the defirablo' 
intelligence. Another matter, of 
which he had expected to have heard 
ſomething, was the farther reduc« 
tion of the army. He mentioned 
with the moſt unqualified cenſure 
the attachments that had lately been 


iſſued againſt the ſheriffs in Ireland 
for having convened aſſemblies, 


whieh he could not confider as o- 
ther than perfectly legal and con- 
ſtitutional, He animadverted on' 
the king's profeſſed inclination to 
concur 1n every thing that could 
tend to ſecure the true principles of 
the conſtitution. Did the ſpeech 
allude to the flagrant” attack that 
had been made upon the moſt im- 
portant chara#teriſtic of the conſti- 
tution, the trial by jury, in the af- 
fair of the dean of St. Aſaph ? Did 
ir refer to the violated rights of e- 
lection in the buſineſs of the Weſt- 
miniſter ſcrutiny £ Or was it rather 
to be conſidered as alluding to the 
propoſed reform of the repreſenta- 
tion in parliament ? Mr. Pitt re- 
plied to lord Surrey. He mention- 
ed the line of prudent reſerve which 
in this early ſtage of public buſineſs 
it became him to maintain with re- 
ſpect to ſeveral of the ſubjects which 
had been mentioned. But he was 
more explicit upon the buſineſs of 
a parliamentary reform. Perhaps 
he did not differ from lord Surrey 
in thinking that the moſt practica- 
ble mode of accompliſhing it, would 
have been to bring it avowedly for- 
ward in the ſpeech from the throne. 
On this buſineſs he laboured inceſ- 
ſantly. It was that which of all 
others was neareſt his heart ; but 
at this very early period of the ſeſ- 
fion, to ſtate it ſpecifically was im- 
fible. Much there remained to 
done; and his ideas were not 
matured. A reform in parliament 


comprehended a great. variety of 


con- 
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conſiderations ; it related to the eſ- they had denied him as a yr 
ſentials and the vitals of the confti- dividual. Mr. Burke ridiculed 
tution. In this he was deter - ſpeech as being a complete mod 
mined to tread ; but he knew with double meaning and equivocati 
what tenderneſs. and cireumſpection Thus one of his noble friends 
it became him to proceed; and he approved it, becauſe it bore a 00 
would requeſt of the houſe to come cealed reference to & parliamey 
to the ſubject, uninfluenced by auy reform; and another had been 
of the ſchemes and hypotheſes that qually forward in his applauſe, h 
had hitherto been ſuggeſted. cauſe it did not convey any fu 
Lord North replied to Mr, Pitt. meaning, Mr, Burke diſliked i 
He was as zealous in r a ſpeech for a very ſtrong reaſon; | 


rliamentary reform, as Mr. Pitt / the total and unpardonable omifal 
| as) been in Eg. He of a ſubject, in compariſon of hid 
however agreed with the miniſter in all contideration of à parliamentai 
wiſhing gentlemen to come to the reform, all conſideration of Irclud 
ſubject uninfluenced by any thing dearly as he loved his native con 
they had ſeen, or any thing that try, and highly as he wiſhed} 
hd hoon reported to them. He welfare, were trivial toys, | 
was particularly ſarcaſtical on a cir- therefore moved an amendment, | 
cular letter, written by the reve- which the commons ſhould deck 
rend Mr, 12 chairman of the that, convinced by fatal expe 


Yorkſhire aſſociation, on the 27th ence, that every diverſion of t 
of December 1784. In this letter revenues of the Eaſt Indies m 
it was ſaid, that Mr. Pitt would terminate in ruin to that count 
ſupport the projected reform as a and burthen to this, they wayldn 
man and a miniſter. Did this im- nutely enquire into paſt miſc 
ply that he could do more as a mi- duct, with a view to prevent pt 
niſter than he could as a man ? It lation in future, and to puni 
was added, that he would ſupport it offenders if they could polidl 
honeſtly and boldly, Did not theſe diſcovered.” Mr, Fox recomme 
words imply as it a ſuſpicion had ed to adminiſtration a manly aud 
been entertained that the miniiter cided line of conduct. He hq 
would not do ſo much as the man? they would not, if they ſaw occal 
Mr. Wyvil himſelf, in the poſiſcript to the contrary, think of mal 
to his letter, had declared that the any farther reduction of the am 
publication of it would in his opi- He hoped they would have | 
nion do infinite diſſervice to the neſs enough, it additional bunt 
cauſe. Thoſe ſurely muſt be fin- were requiſite for funding the! 
gular ſentiments, which it would be mainder of the national debt, i 
extremely dangerous to print, but for providing an annual ſurplu 
- which it was right and juſtifiable to the nature of a ſinking fund, to} 
Circulate through every corner of poſe ſuch meaſures as were 1s 
the kingdom. Lerd North remind- * Let adminiltration be 0 
ed gentlemen, who had formerly ole of what men it might, 
voted againſt a reform, of the inde- Ke their political opinions 
lible diſgrace they would entail they would, theſe were great 
upon themſelves, if they gave the tional objects, and in the puff 
bufineſs propoſed by Mr. Pitt in his them they might reſt aſſured 
public fituation, a ſupport which his bearty ſupport, Mr. For 
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bated the mode of iſſuing at- 
hments from the court of Bag“ 
nch in Ireland. If the pillars of 
conſtitution were to be ſapped, 
| the ſacred right bf juries to be 
aded, the expected reform was 
volons and futile, He would 
ſay that rhe meaſure might not 
neceflary here, and that in Ire- 
id circumſtances might render ut 
xpedient, But he muſt inſiſt 
at in both caſes, the meetings for 
purpoſe of obtaining a reform 
re the ſame. They could not 
ſibly be laudable and innocent 
one country, and guilty, unlaw- 
| and deferving of puniſhment 
another. The amendment was 
ected, and the addreſs carried 
mine contradicente. | 
The bufinefs of the ſcrutiny into 
poll taken for the oity of Weſt⸗ 
niter at the genera election, 
ich had been granted by the 
gh bailiff at the requiſition of fir 
eil Wray, on the day previous 
the return of the writ, and coun- 
anced by the reſolutions of the 
bon of 1784, was' warmly taken 
by the party by whom the re- 
uons had been originally op- 
ed. The ſcrutiny bad now ex- 
d for a gun of eight months, 
v0 pariſhes out of ſeven into 
hich Weſtminſler is divided, were 
ly finiſhed before the meet- 
of parliament for its ſe- 
nd ſeſſion; and as one of theſe 
hes was particularly ſmall, it 
s ſuppoſed that the bufineſs 
ready yone through amounted to 
out one eighth of the buſineſs 
pending betore the court of ſcru- 
J. In the firſt pariſh ſeventy- 
e votes had been ſcrutinized on 
e part of Mr. Fox, and twenty- 
* ſtruck off from the poll: thir- 
wo were ſcrutinized on the part 
ur Cecil Wray, and the deduc- 
qu amounted to twenty»ſeven, In 


HISTORY. 
tke ſecond pariſh u 


7s 
pwards of two 


hundred votes were inveſtizated ; 


and in conſequence of the diſcuſ- 
fron, Mr. Fox's majority ſuffered 2 
diminution of eightyy and fir Cecil 
Wray's, the examination of which 
was not yet cloſed, a diminution of 
tixty. was the ſtate of facts, 
from which cither party was to ar- 
gue the expediency or inefficacy of 
a further progreſs in the buſineſs. 

On the firſt of February it was 
moved by Mt. Welbore Ellis, who 
had origimally taken the lead in the 
aMair before the houſe of commons, 
that the high bailiff, together with 
Mr. Hargrave, his original legal 
aſſeſſor, and Mr. Marphy, by whom 
Mr. Hargrave had been ſuperſeded, 
ſhould attend at the bar of the 
houſe. The next day ,a petition 


from ſeveral of the electors of Weſt- 


minſter in the intereſt of Mr. Fox, 
was laid upon the table of the houſe 
by colonel Richard Fitzpatrick. 
On the eighth of February, the 
houſe entered upon the examina- 
tion of the high bailiff, and on the 
ninth the queſtion reſpecting the 
continuation of the ſcrutiny was 
regularly diſcuſſed, In the courſe 
of the examination Mr. Fox having 
been betrayed into ſome warmth, 
was called to order with a degree 
of aſperity by lord Mulgrave. Mr. 


Fox did not however quietly ac- 


quieſce in the rebuke he had re- 


ceived. With regard to lord Mul- 
grave's interruption of him, that 
nobleman might take upon him the 


"office of his cenſor if he thought 


roper. There was no man's cene 
Fire that he lefs dreaded, or that he 
leſs felt. He defied him to move a 
cenſure upon his words, and de- 


elared that no power on earth ſhould 


make him retract a ſyllable. He 
would make no apology for the 
warmth with which he had exprefſ. 
ed himſelf, He ſhould be a wretch, 


a mean, 


U 
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a mean, miſcrable and abject wretch, 
worthy. only of the abhorrence and 
deteſtation of mankind, if, cireum- 


flanced as he was, he could refrain 


from warmth, and curb thoſe feel- 
inzs which were the characteriſtics 
of a man, and which thoſe who 
did not poſſeſs, neither could be ca- 
pable of any great and good actions 
for their country, or of any thing 
worthy the name of man. 
The moiion of Mr. Ellis was 
reciſely coincident with that which 
he had propoſed in the laſt ſeſſion. 
In ſupport of it he particularly al- 
ledged the declared ſentiment of 
the high bailiff, that the authority 
under which he acted was the reſo- 
lution of that houſe, and that if 
their authority were withdrawn, 
his proceedings muſt neceſſarily 
ceaſe. With this confeſſion could 
there be need of any arguments to 
prove, that in granting a ſcruuny 
on the very day when his writ ex- 
pired, he had acted without any au- 


thority, and without any legal war- 


rant for his conduct? Mr, Ellis 
dwelt on the miſerable imbecilit 

of the court of ſcrutiny, The hig 

bailiff had no power to ſummon 
witneſſes. Such as attended came 
there voluntarily, and the money 
they received in conſequence of 
their attendance came wn. ver 

different deſcription from that which 
was received by witneſſes, who ap- 
peared under a ſubpoena in the or- 
dinary courts of juſtice. Here it 
was in the nature of a bargain, and 
could not fail to influence the evi- 
dence that was delivered. The 
court of ſerutiny had no.pexrer to 
impoſe an oath. It appeared from 
the evidence at the bar, that they 
had in various inſtances been treat- 
ed with falſe witneſs, with prevari- 
cation, and with the extremeſt con- 
tempt, The court had no power 
to commit a witneſs that was guilty 


* 


* 
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of any of theſe, An opinion 
indeed been delivered by fir Lin 
Kenyon, maſter of the folls, 
the court of ſcrutiny poſſeſſed of 
prerozative, | becauſe eve 


-necefjarily- poſſeſſed, the pong 


which were eſſential'to the ends 
its exiſtence, But he appeared 
be ſingular in this opinion, 2ud 
any rate the high bailitf entery 
ed a diiterent ſentiment, and 
refuſed to exereiſe the power 
which he was ſuppoſed to be vel 
It had been imagined, that they 
ceedings of the ſerutiny-migh 
fipiſhed in a few months or 4 
weeks; it had been pretended: 
there had been a flagrant irn 
1 and indecency in the N 
minſter election which were 
cient to countenance extraordin 
proceedings. Both theſe opini 
were refuted by the experiment 
bad been made. The a- gumert 
Mr. Ellis were ſupported by! 
Frederic Montagu. He conlidet 
the ſubject as an affair of ext 
delicacy., The houſe had he 


opinions on the ſubject, hichg 
him the molt ſerious alarm. 


had heard grave law ,/authon 
publiſh doctrines , inconſiſtent 1 
idea he entertained of 


bead 
conſtitution. , They bad hazan 


opinions in their ardour on ! 
ſubject, which had expoſed i 
to the ridicule of the houle ; ati 


which gave him uneaſineſs. 


appainted to fit inthe ſeat of jull 
and to adminiſter the law of 


land, were not in his mind pt 


members of a popular aſſem 
They were liable to be heats 


the violences of contention, 4 


ſpin 


imbibe-a portion of 2 
e ſubjectel 


which they might 


the ridicule of the houſe and 


ſort of flippant rebuke, which og 
never to be applied to the dig 


character. of a judge. 
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Me. Pitt was of au © inion op- 
ite to that of Mr. Ellis. He 
«ceived that the expediency of 


ſcrutiny was amply juſtified by, 


e experiment, and not Jefs de- 
frated by the bad votes of the 
fins, than by thoſe of the ſuc- 
nl candidates It had been urged 
at the poll itſelf been @ ſcrutiny. 
t the numerous votes that had 
u detected in the farther pro- 
ehh of the buſineſs had comple 
refuted this affertion, Mr. Pitt 
4 conſiderable firefs on the cir- 
mſtance which had come out in 
dence, that the bad votes, in fa- 
ut of Mr. Fon, had been parti- 
larly charged upon the pariſhes 
Saint Margaret and Saint John. 
would therefore be particularly 
lurd to put a ſtop to the ſetutiny, 
the very moment when they were 
n the eve of entering upon the 
ſpected pariſhes. The high bailiff 
{ propoſed to make theſe pariſhes 
ſecond object of his inveſtiga- 
dn; but it had been objected to 
Mr. Fox. To this objection the 
ch bailiff had ſubmitted; dut in 
doing he had acted improperly, 
Ice it was the eſtabliſhed rule of 
courts, that the petitioner ſhould 
allowed to produce his charges 
the form and ſucceſſion that he 
ht judge moſt expedient; | Mr. 
treated the delays' that had 
ncreated as violent and unneceſ- 
7. It had been the object of 
t, Fox that as Hrfle progreſs 4s 
ible ſhould be Wade ln the ſeru- 
in a given tinie; or, in other 
rds, that the buſineſs ſhould pro- 
d with all practicable ſlowneſs. 
imputed too a ſhare of the delay 
Mr. Hargrave, -'He' had a great 
pect for the talents of that gen- 
"ps the depth of his knowledge, 


bis kill in antiquities. He 


er how to "pply the ſyſtem of. 


on court of chancery to the 


of the exchequer. 
ways wiſhed to ſtand well with 


77 
method chalked out in the court of 
ſerutiny. His labour and induſtry 
were unremitted, and his ſagacity 
was ſo great, and for this Mr, Pitt 
appealed to the evidence he had re- 
cently delivered, that he could con- 
found and perplex, and render that 
unintelligible to himſelf which was 
clear to all the world beſide, with 

t profeſſional ingenuity. Mr. 

itt treated with particular ſeverity 
the propoſal made by Mr. Fox's 
counſel to accommodate” the con- 
venience of Mr. Hargrave by re- 
iring his attendance only for an 
hour and a half every day. He 
concluded with propoſing ſeverat 
methods by which he believed the 
buſineſs of the ſcrutiny might be 

greatly rie 2 11 
Mr. Fox defended the character 
And proceedings ot Mr. Hargrave. 
He would aſk, if, ſince Mr. Murph 
Had taken his place, the ſcrutin) 
had been condufted with / greater 
diſpatch. The contrary was noto- 
riouſty the truth. Mr. Pitt was 
diſpoſed to accelerate the proceed- 
ings by freeing the high bailiff from 
the ſuppoſed neceſſity by which he 
thought himſelf bound to make no 
new regulation, which ſhould not 

meet the concurrence: of both par- 
ties. Mr. Fox, on the contrary, 
aſſerted, that the moſt effectual way 

to procure diſpateh, was to obtain 
the approbation of the parties to 
the regulations that wete adopted; 
and in this the concihating diſpo- 
ſition and the engaging manners of 

Mr.“ Hargrave had been particu- 
larly: uſeful. Mr. Fox deprecated 
the perſecution of the chancellor 

He had al- 


bim. He remembered the day 
when he firſt congratuhited the 
houſe on the acquiſition of his abi- 
lities. It had been his pride to fight 
ſide by fide with bim the battles of 

the 
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have been prepared to find in him 
a formidable rival, a rival that 
would leave him far behind ! 
, purſuit of glory; but he had never 
expected that he would have de- 
ſcended ſo low as to be the perſe 
cutor of any man. He fancied 
that he had {cen in him too much 
generoſiiy of foul, too much ele- 
vation ot mind for fo groveling 2 
jon to find ah aſylum in his 
reaſt. He would not however with; 
hold from miniſters the ſatisfaction 
of knowing that, however zealous 
he and his friends might be, pro- 
traction muſt overcome them. He 
conſidered the 8 meaſure, 
with reſpect to Weſtminſter, as 4 
ſuccedaneum to expulſion. The 
caſe of the Middleſex election, 
which had been ſo much reprobat- 
ed, had at leaſt the bes 


4 
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the conſtitution. He might indeed 


behind in the 


preſented on the part ot the 


the houſe in the diſcharpe of4; 
duty * The argument again | 
ſerutiny was. — by K 
Thomas Pelham, Mr. Wyndh; 
Mr. Jolifte, Mr. Viner, Mr. Powe 
Mr. Eden, lord; North, Mr. 
ridan, Mr. Lee, Mr. Adam, 
Anſtruther, Mr. John Scott, U 
Michael Angelo Taylor, Mr.! 

tard, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Bu 
It was oppoſed by Mr. Arden, 
Bearcrott,' aud Mr. Hardinge. 


- 


But Mr. Fox and. hs pany 
not readily depart from the n 
{are they had propoſed. The i 
viſion of the ainth of Febry 
was not attended with the minile 
uſual mazoritzes, and an expedui 
was indulged that the quei 
might finally be carried agaiuſth 
in ſpice of all the obſtacles he a 
interpoſe. A ſecond petition 


of Weſtmintter on the eigbte 


more manly ;. for the reren | 
now held accompliſhed the fame of February, praying to be he 
end of expultqn, without daring by their evidence and/by their on 
to exhibit any charge agaiuſt the ſel, and ſtating that the eric 
perſon expelled. _ that had been given to the bout 

The queſtion was carried in fa- the former initance had been 
vour o the continuation of the perfect. Their petition was hea 
ſerutiny by a majority of 174, who on the — — and the 


voted in the aſſirmative, to- 1 35 in dence to which they aduded le 
the negative. The high bailiſf was particularly the confeſſion d 15 
then acquainted, 4 Firſt, that he ,hgh-bailift, that Mr. Fox's f 


was not precluded 


by the reſolution fel had propoſed that the pan 
of the lait ſeſſion 4 | 1 


| making a Sint Margarct's and Saint | 
return, whenever he was ſatished ſhould be — ** ſecond obe 


in his own judgment he could do examination, and that thepro * 
ſo; and ſecondly, that the houſe was retuſed an the part of b . 
was not fatisfied that the ſcruti "Wray: In the cqurſe-of the e f 
had been proceeded in as expedi- ,a propoſal, was made in the b 


tiouſly as it might have been; that | ; 
it was his duty to adopt and inforce thorized by tir, Cecil Wray 
ſuch juſt and reaſonable regulations which he offered to adjoun 
as ſhould appear to him molt likely ſcratiny immediately to the pan 
to prevent unneceſſary delay ig fu- of Saint Margaret's. and 
ture; that he was not precluded John's, to object to four hun 
from ſo doing by the want of con- votes for Mr. Fox, and wi 
ſent of either party; and that he examination of them to. lo 


might be allura of the fapyart t t eee 


by lord Muncaſter to Mr. For 
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| a3 to obtain a majority on 
2 then Mr. Fox ſhould be 
to petition the houſe uns 

Mr. Grenville's bill; and if 
4d not diſqualify them, then he 
ald himſelf give up the ferutiny, 
| the right of petitioning after - 
bds. The propolal Was rejected. 
previouſly to the hearing of 
inſet, it was moved by lord Fre- 
ie Campbel, © That the coun- 
de reſtrained from going into 

matter but fuch as tended to 
ve the evidence formerly of- 
1 to the houſe defective and in. 
plete, or ſuch as had been dif- 
ered fince that evidence was 
uced.” The profeſſed object 
his motion was to linftt the 
nel from entering into the ge. 
1 queſtion of the leganty of 


ſcrutiny, which had already 


ſe. The _ was "ED 
tested 0 ion, auc, it 
Jo . in dre af rmative, the 
ſlel declined offering any ching 
e houſe in ſu of the pe 
n. The wollen of Mfr. Ell 
then renewed by colonel Pitz. 
k, and rejected by a majority 
me. Finally, on the third of 
bit was repeated, forthe third 
by Mr. Sawbridge, and car- 
Ayes 162, noes 124. The 
ty was thus abruptly termi- 
„ and the high bailiff next 
mide a return of lord Hood 
Mr. Fox, 14 

e ſume evening on which this 
lon had been carried, it was 
d by Mr. Fox, that the pri 
ys of the eighth of June 
ung, relative to this ſubject, 
l be expunged from the jour- 
But it being ohjected, that 
this motion at a late hour 
tout pr vious gotice, would 
ike the houſe by ſu 

wr uyreed to adjourn the'de- 
to the ninth day of March, 


twice folemnly decided dy the 


ze, 
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On that day the perſon who firſt 


roſe in ſupport of the queſtion, was 
Mr. Philip Francis. He ob{erved 
that he had not ſpoken in any of 
the former debates upon this lad. 
ject, nor the ſcrutiny other 
wiſe chan by a filent vote. In this 
Nate of the buſine& he took part 
with particular pleaſure, becauſe 
the queſtion had now nothing per- 

ſonal in it, A complete admi | 
had been made of the claims of the 
electors of Weſtmintter in cke pre- 

ſent *cafe, and of their repreſema- 


tives. The queſtion was nom py 


lie and national, and every indi- 
vidual in the kingdom had an equal 
ntereſt in the deeiſton of it. Y 
rancis maint chat the | 
tion of the legality was already de- 
eided. The vote that put an end 
to the ſerutiny, virtually declared 
againſt it. I it were legal, if che 
high-bailift's court were a com 
tent court, exereiſing a lauful Ju- 
riſdiction, it would 3 A 
'moſt exorbitant act of power in 
that houſe to io neal jean pen 
dente lite, to have the trial, 
and prevented a regular deciſion of 
it. If the ſcrutiny were legal, fir” 
Cecil Wray's claim to the judg- 
ment of the court on the merits.of 
his cauſe, was a claim of right of 
which nothing but violence could 
deprive him, Was there any other 
_— of —.— in ag Bog, awww ; 
"whoſe ' proceetings between 
und party could de ſtopped 52 
vote of the houſe of commons f 
Thoſe who had already decided the 
incompeteney of the court, could 
not but be ready to employ their 
exertions to ee op 2 A 
re 't e an 
g e a the votes 
which the ſcrutiny had been origi- 
nally countenan ce. 
Mr. Pitt Was extremely. zealogs 
in utging the houſe not 20: incur 
ſuch a 2 — as would follow the 
| reſcind- 
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reſcinding their former reſolutious. faclious ambition and corrupt 
The plluineſt legal analogies, the nality, the ftlupendous quelti 
moſt obvious precedents in the à parliamentary reform, Woul 
point, the ſtrongeſt convictions of taken up by them with a deten 
zeaſon and of right, together with ed and upright holdneſi, ad] 
the pride of confiſtency, and the crowned with the , moſt memo 
jealouſy of r but in- ſucceſs. He warned that aſeen 
Julted integrity, muſt preclude the which Mr, Fox had ſo repeat 
poſſibility of a compliance with the treated with the moſt inſolenti 
preſent motion. He exulted in the tive and contempt, thoſe ney af 
complexion of the exiſting houſe of bers with which the houſe Had 
commons, which, notwithitanding crowded on the © naß of thel 
the diſadvantages inſeparable from fion, „men with whoſe aces not 
the imperfe& mode of its election, was acquainted,” not to be ſedy 
_ retained ſo much of the character · by het andiſhng 
| Iſftie dignity of the Britiſh nation, which the good humour of one 
| He attributed this in a great mea- ceſsful day had drawn, from 
by ſure to Mr. Fox and his colleagues gentleman, into a+ derelidio 
an office, who, by preſſing forward principle, a violation of lan, 
& criſis LOR momentous and an unmerited -ſelf-condemnat 
important that was to be found in The queſtion was carried in th 
our biſtory, had roufed every ex- gative, ayes 137, noes 2424 
ertion of public ſpirit that remain- The buſineſs of a parlamen 
ed among the poopie, and had cen- reform appcars to have been 
tered the weight of thoſe exertions up by Mr. Pitt as a miniſterial 
in the aſſemhly he addreſſed. The ſure, and to have received fru 
preſent - houſe: of commons, with a a confiderable degres of atten 
.amanlineſs and liberality, that be- It was a favourite meaſure wi 
came the repreſentatives of a liberal veral leading gentlemen df 
people, had proceeded in the face county of Vork. Thoſe 7 
of the ſtrongeſt and moſt obſtinate had originally been confidg 
prejudices to the reform of every attached to the marquis of | 
abuſe that militated againſt the ingham; but the death of thd 
reat end of the conſtitution. Mr. bleman, and the ſubſequent 
Pitt fill indulged the additional duct of his adherents, appeariis 
hope te ſee every local prepoſſeſ- eſtranged their affections. 
ion, which now ſtood between the Pitt they believed they bad 
empire and its true intereſts, va- every thing, which they had 
niſſi. He derived a flattering pre- hoped for in their former fa 
ſage from the character of the houſe, They accordingly,.entered 
that the great queſtion Which was — with the utmoſt 25 
neareſt to his heart, that on which were not. ſparing either of 14 
the whole and only proſpect of a or repulſe to the men to wal 
final triumph over every obſtacle to had oppoſed himſelf. [08 
.greatneſs and to glory depended, by the early warmth with ml 
that which alone could entitle En- had taken up the buſineſs of! 
gliſhmen to the appellation of free, equal repreſentation, of the 
_ and that which muſt finally enſure in parliament, and induced | 
- {to wiſe, to- virtuous, and to conſti- blandiſhmepts; ar mutual i 
tutional endeavours, a victory over fices' that had paſſed bete 
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fand the gentlemen of the eounty 
York, he pledged himſelf in the 
of ſolemn manner to make one 
.nd and deciſive effort to obtain 
e object of their vows. We have 
ready alluded to the circular let- 
of Mr. Wyvil, chairman of the 
arkſhire committee, in which he 
s authoriſed by Mr. Pitt to de- 
ire, „that he would bring for- 
ed the ſubject of a parliamentary 
form as early as poſſible in the 
Gon; that he would ſupport his 
ended propoſitions to the utmoſt 
his ffrength, and that he would 
ert his whole power and credit, 
1 man and as a miniſter, honeſtly 
d boldly, to carry ſuch a ſyſtem 
ſhould place the conſtitution on a 
ting ” permanent ſecurity. . 

It was therefore in concert with 
e friends of the meaſure in diſtant 
ovinces, that Mr. Pitt, on the 
{ of February, gave notice of his 
ended motion. - A ſpecific plan 
d been handed about, as being 
e reſult of the laſt deliberations 
the miniſter ; and Mr. Fox now 
K occaſion to enlarge upon the 
ference of a general propoſition, 
denter into particulars previouſly 
the queſtion being regularly 
wht before parliament, would 
re the effect of occafioning pub» 
meetings without doors, and of 
lng a variety of opinions to be 
mulgated. The reſult would be 
at ſome ſet of ideas or other would 
adopted by the people; and by 
ethe mover of the ofition 
uld be bound down as well as the 
le. Thus the freedom of de- 


bject would not come before them 
t 0ught to do, fully and impar- 
ly, without prejudice or re- 
nt, 


lt was not till the eighteenth of 


nl that Mr. Pitt called the atten- 
of the houſe to this important 


„ Jo, , 
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te would be fruſtrated, and the 
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ſubject. He was aware of the dif- 


ficulty that muſt at all times ſubſiſt, 
and 1 pertinacity he muſt expect 
to encounter, in propoſing a plan of 
reform, But he roſe with hopes in- 
finitely more ſanguine than he had 
conceived at any former period. 
There never was a moment when 
the minds of men were more en- 
lightened on this intereſting topic 3 
there never was a. moment when 
_ were more prepared for its diſ- 
cuſſion. Many objections, which 
had been urged from tame to time 
againſt reform, would not lay a- 
gainſt his propoſitions; and the 
4. was new in all its sto 
the preſent parliament. Mr. Pitt 
was particularly aſſiduous to remove 
the objection of innovation. He 
ſaid that if members went along 
with him in a retroſpect to the ear: 
lieſt periods of our hiſtory, they 
would find his propoſal to be per- 
fectly coincident with the experi- 
ence of ages. As far back us the 
reign of king Edward the Firſt, be- 
fore which diſtinct deſcriptions” of 
men could not be traced in the re- 
preſentation, the franchiſe of elec- 
tion had conſtantly fluctuated; the 
number of members had frequently 


varied; even the repreſentation of 


the counties had not been uniform. 
Theſe changes had been owing to 
the-diſegetion which was repoſed in 
the executive branch- of the legiſla- 
ture to ſummon whom they pleaſed 
to parliament. In thoſe early pe» 
riods, ſuch was the notion of re- 
preſentation, that as one borough 
decayed, and another flouriſhed, the 
firſt was aboliſhed, and the ſecond 
inveſted with the right. The ajter- 
ations were not made upon princi- 
ple. They did not riſe from any 


n xed rule laid down and invariably 


purſued; but they were founded in 
a maxim, the application of which 
Was — to the crown, * 
„ PF. 2 
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the principal places, and not the 
decayed boroughs, ſhould be called 
upon to exerciſe the right of elec- 
tion. King James the Firſt, in his 
firſt proclamation for calling a par- 
liament, directed that the ſneriffs of 
the county ſnould not call upon 
ſuch boroughs to ſend members, as 
were ſo utterly ruined as to be in- 
capable ur unintitled to contribute 
their ſhare to the repreſentation of 
the county. He mentioned the au- 
thority of Cromwel, an authority 
for which, as he ſaid, he had in ge- 
neral no great reverence, whoſe op- 
ſition to Charles the Firſt began 
an licentiouſneſs, and ended in ty- 
ranny. It had been declared by 
the protector, that there ſhould be 
2 greater proportion of knights than 
of burgeſſes in the houſe of com- 
mons; and it was the obſervation 
of lord Clarendon, that the plan 
Was worthy of a more legitimate 
authority, and of better times. Mr. 
Pitt concluded his hiſtorical detail 
with obſerving, that it was by the 
act of union, that the number of 
the members of the houſe of com- 
mons was fixed, and from the date 
of that act of union, and not before, 
that the diſcretion of the crown was 
at an end. | 
He remarked, that if the diſere- 
tion of former periods of our hiſtory 
were now exerciſed,  and\ghe exe- 
cutive power called whom it pleaſed 
to purliament, there were few but 
would conceive, that the liberties of 
this country were totally annihil- 
ated. For this diſcretion he-was no 
advocate; but he wiſhed to eſtabliſh 
a permanent rule to operate like the 
diſcretion, out of which the conſti - 
tution had ſprung. He contended 
that the maxim upon which it was 
founded ſhould now prevail, but 
that it ſhould be reſcued from the 
accident and caprice in which it had 
before been involved, He 8 


* 
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to bring forward a plan that ſhy 
be com lete, radual and Pe ty 
nent. It was his purpoſe to ſet 
arrangement made, which, while; 
corrected the preſent i 
ſtate of repreſentation, ſhould 
ſerve the purity that was one 
ſtored, and give to the conſlitui 
confiftency, and, if poflible, ima 
tality, His plan therefore wa 
be final, and would not be expect 
to the hackneyed objection, u. 
a door was opened to innovation 
would be impoſſible to ſhut out 
wildeſt ſchemes of the maddeſt y 
jectors; and that if they begu 
correct, there might be danger i 
they might be drawn on till th 
parted with every thing eſtabliſh 
and every thing valuable. 
It was a principle upon whid 
Mr. Pitt ſtrongly inſiſted, that 
plan was not executed by an at 
power, and did not proceet! up 
disfranchiſement. He would 
it as an axiom, that there nt 
thirty-ix boroughs ſo- decayed, 
to render them the immediate « 
jects of his propoſed ſuppreſſion, 
was his deſign, that the prek 
number of the houſe of comm 
ſhould be preſerved entire and 
violate; and, theſe ſeventy 
members he would add to theo 
ties in ſuch proportions as the 
dom of parliament might preſcnis 
the number to remain fixed andi 
erable. He propoſed that the! 
roughs ſhould be disfranchiſed« 
on the voluntary application to 
liament of two-thirds of their 
tors; and in order to induce 
application he recommended to 
houſe the eſtabliſhment of a 
ſone million] for the pu 
purchaſing the franchiſe of ſuch 
roughs as might be Willing u 
cept of it under the circumilunt 
he had mentioned, It might 
ſaid perhaps, that it did not bes 


it houſe, for wild and chimerical 
culations, to involve their con- 


vents in additional burthens; but 
die ruſted, that in a matter ſo dear 
©q 4 important to Engliſhmen they 
d ald not be intimidated by the cir« 


ances of the coſt. ' He con- 
red the purchaſe to be above all 
ice; it was a thing for which the 
ople of England could not pay 
dear, He alluded to the Ame» 
an war. Should we have ſuffer- 
the calamities to which they had 
ely been expoſed, it there had 
jays been a houſe of commons, 
faithful Rewards of the intereſts 
their country, the diligent checks 
the adminiſtration of the finances, 
conſtitutional adviſers of the ex- 
utive branch of the legitlature, 
d the ſteady and uninfluenced 
ends of the people of England ? 
r, Pitt was aware that there was 
ort of ſqueamiſhneſs and coyneſs 
that houſe in talking of what 
ght be the proper conſideration 


yed, the purchaſe of a franchiſe. Out 
ate doors it was pretty well under- 
bon, dd that they had no great objec- 
pan to negociate the ſale and the 
mme chase of ſeats. But he would 


„was it after all ſuch an inſult 
an Engliſhman to aſk him to ſell 
invaluable franchiſe ? Was there 
y unmorality in receiving a pe- 
nary — As forthe celan 
a valuable benefit to our coun- 
The operation of the ſcheme 
. Pitt propoſed, would not be im- 
Uate, at leaſt in its fulleſt ex- 
It, but he had reaſon to believe 
ther would it, be flow and diſtant 
Its completion, He was ſanguine 
ugh to perſuade himſelf that, 
dre the expiration of the preſent 
lament, the benefit of his plan 
ud be felt; and in the mean 
e the objection to its being gra- 
al would be the leſs — 
\m the confidence placed by the 
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people of England in their preſent 
repreſentatives, Parliament - had 
been elected under circumſtances 
which made it dear to Engliſhmen. 
It had not yet forfeited the conti« 
dence of the country, and he was 
warranted in ſaying that, with ſuch 
a houſe of commons, the conſtitu- 
ent body-would not be eager for the 
immediate accompliſhment of the 
reform. The other particulars of 
Mr. Pitt's plan were the admitting 
of copyholders to an equality with 
frecholders, and the extending the 
franchiſe in popular towns, where 
the electors. were few, to the inha- 
bitants in general. He intended in 
like manner to purchaſe the fran- 
chiſe of other boroughs beſides the 
original-thirty-fix, and to transfer 
the right of returning members to 
large towns hitherto-unrepreſented, 
upon their preſenting a. petition to 
parliament to be indulged with this 
privilege. The reſult of his plan, 
according to a calculation that was 
made, was to give ont hundred 
members to the popular intereſt in 
the kingdom, and to extend the 
right of election to one hundred 
thouſand perſons, who, by the ex · 
iſting proviſions of law were ex - 
eluded from it. 5 * 
Mr. Powys warml the 
motion of Mr. Pit. 2 
the miniſter with having pronounc- 
ed, with his ufual elegance and 
force of expreſſion, a funeral ora- 
tion on the conſtitutiowof'his coune 
try. In the fame breath indeed, he 
celebrated that conſtitution. as the 
moſt excellent in the world, as the 
perfection and the envy of human 
wiſdom ; but he conſigned it to a 
mere immortality of fame, by urg» 
ing the houſe at once to put an end 
to its exiſtence, Had the people of 
England, Mr. Powys enquired, 
called for a reform? There were 
but eight petitions upon the table. 
F 2 No; 
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No; the buſine& in which Mr. Pitt 
had unfortunately engaged himfelf 
was a volunteer cruſade, the mere 
knight-errantry of a political Quix- 


ote. Mr. Powys would not admit 


that the untoward circumſtances 
which had. occurred, and the fluc- 
tuations of the ſtate, originated in 
the impertections of the conſtitu- 
tion. The proſperity and the ca- 
lamities of the empire would un- 
doubtedly vary under the beſt, as 
well as under the worſt form of go- 
vernment. He regretted the me- 
lancholy conſequences of the Ame- 
rican war as much as any man could 
do; but could it be ſaid that that 
war depended on the repreſenta- 
tives of the boroughs ? He did not 
chuſe to yo into the detail of the 
ſcheme now ſubjected to the conſi- 
deration of parliament, But thus 
much he would ſay, that no pecu- 
niary conſideration ſhould induce 
him to forego the privilege and the 
lory of having it in his power to 

introduce to the ſervice and atten- 
tion of his country the chancellor 
of the exchequer. Mr. Pitt had 
laboured to ſatisfy the houſe that 
his ſyſtem was final ; and that it ſet 
bounds to the ſpeculative reforma- 
tions of all future theoriſts, This 
he ſaid, but he did not prove it. It 
was, on the contrary, an example, 
4 precedent, an incitement to the 
wildeſt and moſt paradoxical no- 
ſtrums they could deviſe. They 
got by it, What Archimedes want- 
ed, a foundation for their inven- 
tions, a fulcrum from which they 
could throw the parliament and the 
conſtitution of England into the air, 
It was impoſſible for him to con- 
template the ſubject with any de- 
gree of patience, He was as much 
maſter of it the firſt moment it was 
ſtated, as if he had reyolved it for 
years. He would not therefore call 
the order of the day, or treat it 


% 


pegged to know where there exil 
in 


H AND 


either with deference or 
Its purpoſes were ſo hoſtile 101 
conſtitution, ſo menacing and 
qualified, that he was clearly { 
meeting the queſtion in front, 
giving it a direct and unequing 
contradiction. 

Lord North followed in the 
ſtrain of objection. He faid te 
from the ſilence of the 
England, he was authoriſed to q 
clude, that they made themſe 
perfectly eaſy about a parliame 
ary reform, and were fully fatis 
with the ſtate of repreſentation 
that houſe. The people of } 
mingham were wiſer than to callf 
any innovation in the conſtituti 
A member for a conſiderable cv 
ty, the county of Suffolk, bal! 
all the news-papers addreſſed h 
conſtituents for inſtructions hoy 
ſhould vote on the queſtion d 
parliamentary reform. But to ih 
moment they had not given hi 
any directions upon the ſubje, 
meeting had been ſummoned fort 
purpoſe of iuſtruction in the | 
city of the empire; andthought 
buſineſs of the meeting was mat 
of general notoriety, only thi 
hundred perſons attended. | 


urope, or on the face of 
earth, a people ſo happy as 4 
who lived under the Britiſh coal 
tution ? Where was there a pe 
fo fully in poſſeſſion of their lil 
ties or their rights? The fat 
undeniable. What mattered it tit 
whether the perſons who ſat in 
houſe, the guardians of the pu 
freedom, ſac by the election d 
burgage tenure, a borough, « 
county? While the people's nf 
were ſecure, and their liberties 
ſafe, why was it neceſſary to! 
a minute enquiry how they ca 
be ſafe? - $$ 
Mr. Wilberforce ſupported { 
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wion of Mr. Pitt. He remarked, 
at the dread of innovation ſo 
uch prevailed in the minds of cer- 
in perſons, that in order to avoid 
they took care to reject even any 
er ground of argument; and the 
ouſe was now entertained with the 
petition of the ſame obſervations 


d thy 4 the ſame jokes, which they had 
ple peatedly heard before on ſimilar 
to (4 caſions. He particularly recom- 
mle ended the ſyſtem of reform, as it 


guld tend to diminiſh the progreſs 
f party and cohelion in this coun- 


tion ry, from which he was convinced 
of } ur greate.* misfortunes originated, 
call here were men and parties in 
tut Yreat Britain, which derived their 


oer and influence almoſt entirely 
om the burgage tenures, that by 
his bill would be deſtroyed. The 
ouſequence of coalitions and par- 
ies formed ou one fide of the houſe 
2s, that fimilar engagements were 


en MS cceſarily formed on the other. 
ect, And for his part he longed to ſee 
bora he time, when he ſhould come into 
he de houſe, and give his vote, diveſt- 


dof any ſentiments of attachment, 
hat ſhould iaduce him to approve 


vit men. Mr. Wilberforce ex- 
plained the circumſtances of the 

'orkſhire petition, which he _ 
roved, and aſſerted that the appli- 
ations which had before been made 
o parliament upon the ſubject ſu- 
perſeded the propriety of their be- 
by renewed. 

Mr. Fox was a friend to the prin- 
ple of a more equal repreſenta- 
on; but this did not reſtrain him 
rom animadverting upon various 
particulars in the proceedings of 
Mr. Pitt, He blamed him for vainly 
endeavouring to defend himſelf a- 
ganſt the idea of innovation. From 
te earheſt periods of our govern» 
nent the principle of innovation, 


pf meaſures from his connection 
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or, as it might more properly be 
ſtyled, of amendment, —— 
more nor lefs than the practice of 
the conſtitution. Every ſpecies of 
government, exclufive of -abſolute 
monarchy, was in a ſtate of flue- 
tuation, and ſhould be expected 


gradually to improve when experi- 


ence came to the aid of theory and 


ſpeculation, The people of Eng- 
land called for an alteration in the 
popular branch of their government. 
To their voice he by no means ac- 
knowledged that the houſe of com - 
mons was obliged to conform, when 
they were directed by a ſudden im- 
pulſe, or the infatuation of a me- 
ment. But it ſhould always be o- 
beyed in points upon which the ex- 


perience and reflection of years had 


taught them finally to decide. Mr. 
Fox beſtowed his particular appre- 
bation upon that principle, which 
by a diminution of the members for 


' boroughs, tended to increaſe the 


2 of knights of the ſhire. 
ut though he was fincerely defir- 

ous of ſeeing the meaſure brought 
completely before the houſe, yet he 
truſted that the parts of the plan 
would in the committee experience 
a very conſiderable degree of modi- 
fication and amendment. As it now 
ſtood, admitting only the firſt prin- 
ciple, every other part, and the 
means taken to obtain the principle, 
were highly exceptionable. He did 
not hefitate to declare that he would 
never agree tc the purchaſing from 
a majority of electors the progeny 
of the whole. There was in this 
ſo much injuſtice and ſo much re- 
pugnance to the true ſpirit of the 
conſtitution, that he could not en- 
tertain the idea for a moment. 
There was ſomething injurious in 


holding out pecuniary temptations 


to an Engliſhman to relinquiſh his 
franchiſe. He entertained an opi- 
F 3 nion, 
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nion, which, though not a popular 
one, he was always ready to avow, 
that the right of governing was not 
a property but a truſt, and that 
whatever was. given for conſtituti- 
onal purpoſes ſhould be reſumed 
when thole purpoſes were no longer 
ſubſerved, - Mr, Fox was ſorry that 
Mr. Wilberforce, in- all the warmth 
he profeſſed in the buſineſs, did not 
take the moſt conciliating mode of 
acquiring ſtrength to it. Inſtead 
of reproaching characters of the 
greateſt weight in parliament for 
confining themſelves to old obſer- 
vations and arguments, he ſhould 
rather tremble Br the ſucceſs with 
which theſe old obſervations had 
formerly been _ and the con- 
trary. tate which had attended the 
novel and variable ſtyle of the mi- 
niſter. The motion of Mr. Pitt was 
ſupported by Mr. Arden and Mr. 
Henry Dundas. It was oppoſed by 
— Mulgrave, lord Frederic Camp- 


I, Mr. Bankes, Mr, Rolle, Mr. 
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Burke, and Mr. William Ya 

Upon the 28 for -leay | 
bring in the bill the houſe dig 
ayes 174, noes 248. The majuny 
againſt a parliamentary reform w 
preciſely the ſame as it had beay 
the preceding ſeſſion, when theq 

ſtion was brought forward upon 
motion of Mr. Saw bridge. 

On rhe third day of May ) 
Sawbridge repeated his annual 
tion for ſhortening the duration 
parliaments. He profeſſed to eus 
tain lender hopes of ſuccek, 
very little was faid on either f 
upon the queſtion, It was ren 
ed by lord Surrey, that if a juli 
— of the people col 

ave been obtained, he ſhould ha 
had no objection to extending 
duration of parljament to ſevent 
even more years; but that nothy 
ing been obtained, he ſhould ſi 
port the preſent queſtion. Then 
tion was rejected by a majority 
conſiderably more than two to u 


— 
» 
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Votes of Supply. Fartifications, Newfoundland. Afairs of India. Dl 
ii +7 of the Nabob of Arcos. 


HE buſineſs of the ſupplies 
| of the year was brought for- 
ward in its uſual routine. On the 
ſecond of February a reſolution was 
moved for 18,000 ſeamen. The 
army eſtimates, which were moved 
on the fifteenth, were taken at 
28,053 men. Upon this occafiqn 
the bufineſs of the four reduced re- 

iments was reſumed from the laſt 
Fon, and the queſtion was agi- 
tated reſpecting the ſuperior eligi- 
bility of maintaining a greater num- 
ber of regiments with fewer private 


men, or an inferior number of re- 


giments with full companies. 
laſt propoſition was ſtrenuouſſ li 
ported by colonel Fitzpatrick, 
ordinary of the navy was votedt 
the twenty-eighth of Februn 
Upon this occation Mr. Huſſey as 
madverted upon ſeveral of theſuy 
in the eſtimates, and particulw 
upon a charge of 16,000], for bulk 
ing a houſe in one of the de 
ards for a commiſſioner, Helut 
e hoped that Mr, Charles B 
who had on ſeveral occaſions ſhe 
himſelf an enemy to works of nel 


oſtentation and parade, would, N 
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reprobating ſuch an application 
en economy Was extremely ne- 


Ay. 1 
the buſineſs that excited more 
ention than any other depart- 
nt of ſupply was that of the ord- 
ice, Very conſiderable and ex- 
nſire fortificatiuns had been plann- 
by the duke of Richmond, the 
ſer general, ſo early as the year 
52. The deſign of this ſyſtem 


de of fortifications that had been 
riouſly adopted in this country, 
| was the reſult of the experi- 
e and the alarms of the combined 
r. An adequate degree ef atten- 
n does not ſeem to have been paid 
the ſubje& till 1t was ſomewhat 
anced in its execution, and it 
5 ſuffered x0 paſs as a matter of 
iſe, But as the ſum of 50,0001, 
s annually moved for, in order 
carry on theſe works, the bufi- 
gradually engaged the thoughts 
reflection of many members of 
houſe of commons, confider- 
e both in their numbers and in 
ir importance. The buſineſs was 
uzht forward on the twenty- 

xd of February, and was per- 

ted to receive the ſanction of the 

ſe in its uſual forms, under the 

| that it ſhould be ſuggeſted a- 

þ for reconſideration, In the 

val it was moved by Mr, Holaſ- 

h, member for Dartmouth, that 

re ſhould be laid before the houſe 

count of the expences already 

rred in the buſineſs of fortifica- 

lat Plymouth, Portſmouth, Goſ- 

„Chatham, Dover, and Sheer- 

together with a report of the 

bable expence of completing the 

— Plymouth and Port: 

th. 


n the fourteenth of March it 
moved by Mr. Baſtard, mem- 


be was in office, join with him 


the public money, at a time 


; extremely different from any 
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ber for the county of Devon, that 
the report of the committee of ſup- 
ply on the ordnance eſtimate ſhould 

recommitted. On this occaſion, 
captain James Luttrel of the navy, 
ſurveyor general of the office of 
ordnance, entered into a circum- 
ſtantial defence of the project of the 
duke of Richmond. He remarked, 
that the importance of the queſtion 
claimed for it the moſt ſerious and 
deliberate diſcuſſion, The national 
treaſury had been greatly exhauſted 
by the late unfortunate war, and 
economy in every department of 
adminiſtration was highly expedi- 
ent, But to negle& the moſt eſſen - 
tial preparations for the future ſafe- 
o of the kingdom, would be to a- 
opt a ruinous, impolitic, and de- 
ſponding parſimony, not juſtified by 
_ public diſaſter, or affy fatal ne- 
ceſſity. He was adverſe to a gene- 
ral . — of defending the kingdom 
by fortifications. It would be only 
furniſhing an advantuge to an in- 
vading enemy. The deſtruction of 
a country town could never decide 
the fate of a war ; but the demoli- 
tion of the principal docks and na- 
val ſtores of the kingdom would 
ſtnke at the very root of our pecu- 
liar defence ; and it muſt he of the. 
utmoſt importance to guard againſt 
ſach a blow. To protect our dock» 
yards effeftually, it became neceſ- 
ſary that a moderate force ſhould be 
able to repel an enemy, till the 
ſtrength of the country could be 
collected ; and this could only be 
effected by fo . fications. Veteran 
troops only could be oppoſed to ve - 
terans in the open field ; and ſupe- 
rior number in an invading enemy 
muſt probably ſucceed. But with- 
in forts, militia, ſeamen, and al- 
moſt any ſtout ſpirited fellow might 
be as uſeful as the moſt experienced 
ſoldier, There was only a certain 
limited time- that any fortification 
F 4 could 
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could hold out againſt the regular ap» 
proaches of an army, unleſs nature 
afforded it any ſingular advantage, 
ſuch as thoſe of therock of Gibraltar. 
There could therefore be no riſque 
that an enemy, even in poſſeſſion of 
the propoſed fortifications, could 
hold them for a confiderable time 
againſt the collected force of this 
country. But the poſſeſſion for 
twenty-four hours of a ſituation 
from which the dock, ſtores, and 
ſhipping might be aſſailed with red- 
hot ſhot and ſhells, would be a fatal 
blow to the navy. 

Beſide theſe indirect advantages 
Mr. Luttrel obſerved, that the im- 
mediate benefit to the fleets of this 
country were great and deciſive. 
The ſyſtem under diſcuſſion would 
remove the alarms and apprehen - 
fions which had cramped the em- 
ployment of our navy in the pre- 


ceding war. Inferior in number of 


ſhips to our enemies, Great Britain 
would be ſtill more inferior, if 
French troops in any ſituation were 
ſuffered to block up our _— in 
their ports, and thus virtually act 
as an increaſe of the naval force 
with which we had to contend. The 

opoſed works were neceſſary to 
juſtify the occaſional abſence of the 
channel fleet, when convoys and 
other extemporary-efforts required 
its attention. Mr, Luttrel alluded 
to the ſituation of this country 
when lord Howe fatled to the relief 
of Gibraltar. The whole of the 
Dutch navy was left at liberty for 
near three months, either to annoy 
our coaſt and our trade, or to co- 
ver a landing of French troops, if 
the enemy had meditated ſuch an 
expedition, He denied that any 
new acquiſition of force was likely 
to afford us any ſuperiority in a fu- 
ture war. The loſs of America had 
eircumſcribed the extent of our 


commerce, and fewer ſeamen muſt 


tion that would ſupply every 


be the neceſſary conſequey 
France and Spain had ay increayy 
commerce, a more numerous fte 
improved finances, and a po 


both by land and by ſex, 
Dutch navy was likely to be! 
more numerous than in the laf 
and a combination of naval fre 
againſt us was much more prob 
an any acquiiition of alliangi 
our favour. Thus circumſan 
he wiſhed the navy to be an at 
force. He hoped never again to 
it r merely for the purpd 
of defence. Offenſive war wa} 
ſuited to the genius of the nam 
and the only one that could ten 
nate with honour, advantage, 
glory to Britain, | 
r. Courtenay, in reply to] 
Luttrel, felt himſelf called upa 
declare, that, in what he ſhould 
upon the ſubject, he was aftuay 
by no pique or perſonal reſentne 
againſt the duke of Richmond. Mes 
could not deny that he had peri 
vering induſtry, and was pollelapnc 
of ſome abilities; but it was n btus 
unfortunate for this country d 
his paſſion for engineering had! 


ken out at ſo late a period of Out 


life. When an old man fell in e 
there was nothing, however nd 
lous, that he would not prop 
and nothing, however prepoſten 
to which he would not 

accompliſh the gratification d 
paſſion, Mr. Courtenay rem 
upon the circumſtance of the 
ſter general having reduced 
plans to a ſmaller ſcale. The 
duction itſelf had not been 2 
expenſiye, ſince it had been en 
by pulling down large works 
the erection of which large une 
money had been conſumed, to 
others in their ſtead, For hut prof 
he was of opinion, that if tht 
works, projected by general V 
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y, were put in repair, it would 
er every eſſential purpoſe for 
e protection of the dock-yard. 
t be that as it would, he was 
pmpletely ſatisfied, that the lines 
@rtification under eonſideration, 
re by no means calculated to an- 
er the purpoſes for which they 
ere intended. | 

Captain Macbride, general Bur- 
oyne, and colonel Barre, followed 
t. Courtenay on the ſame fide of 
de queſtion, The colonel began 
ith complimenting the country 
entlemen on the high honour they 
ad done themſelves by the part 
hey had ated in this buſineſs. 
e reprobrated the doctrine that 
r. Luttrel held, that we could 
ot, in caſe of a new war, make 
rater efforts at ſea. He infiited 
pon the radical defect which ad- 
ered to the combined fleet of two 
ers, naturally odious to each o- 
her. Was there a man that would 
delitate to make his election be- 
een the fleet of a fingle power of 
ne hundred ſail, and a fleet thus 
ituated of one hundred argl twenty 
ul? He ſtated circumſtances which 
made it wiſe in France to have re- 
ourle to fortification, at the fame 
we that it would be madneſs in us. 
e animadverted upon the projects 


pf economy of the duke of Rich- 
ter ond, He ſtyled the corps of en- 
cede, WWWinecrs a body of men unprotected, 
x of ꝛeglected, oppreſſed. He ſtated that 
made emoluments of their officers 
the ere fewer, and their neceſſary pri- 
ced ate eſtabliſhments more expenſive 


han thoſe of any other officers, 
o point the ceconomy of govern- 
nent at the corps of engineers and 
tillery, was an ill-adviſed mea- 
lure, Theſe were the only parts 
if the army founded in ſcience, and 
profeſſionally learned. They ought 
therefore to be encouraged as much 


$ poſſible, and to be diſtributed 
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through the other military corps for 
the extenſion of ſcience, not to be 
harraſſed with new and diſtreſſing 
arrangements. Colonel Barre con- 
traſted the character of the preſent 
maſter general of the ordnance with 
thoſe of his predeceflors in office, 
and particularly lord Townſhend, 
No man had ſought for ſervice, and 
courted it in every corner of the 
world more ardently, nor had any 
man come out of office with cleaner 
hands, or a more unimpeachable in- 
tegrity. What were the armies the 
duke of Richmond -had command- 
ed ? Where had he led on the Bri» 
tiſh troops to conflict and to vic- 
tory ? He recommended to admini- 
{tration the example of queen Eli- 
zabeth, when this country was 
threatened with an . invaſion. 
Though ſhe had a Raleigh in her 
ſervice, and other great and diſtin- 
guiſhed officers, ſhe truſted not to 
the advice of any one of them. She 
convened a meeting of the moſt ex- 
perienced of her naval and military 
tervants, and profited by their col- 
lected wiſdom. Colonel Barre truſt. 
ed in the integrity of the miniſter. 
He ſaid that the right honourable 
gentleman was fortitying where he 
ought to fortify, and deſerved the 
thanks of his country for the exer- 
tions in which he was employed. 
He was fortifying the empire by 
rooting out the- abuſes of office, by 
ſcouring the channel of our worſt 
foe, the contraband dealer. Theſe 
were true fortifications; upon theſe 
the country mult depend, and they 
were built on a firm baſis. 

Mr. Pitt animadverted with ſeve- 
rity upon the perſonal attack of co- 
lonel Barre on the duke of Rich- 
mond, and defended his character 
with conſiderable warmth. The 
duke he faid was not deſtitute of ex- 
perience, and had lived in habits of 
confidence with the firſt military 

| cha- 


' 


3 r * 


victories. 
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characters of the preſent age. It 
was well known that he had made 
the ſubject of engineering his parti- 
cular ſtudy; and nothing appeared 
to him more certain, than that, if 
the principles of the duke of Rich- 
mond had not precluded him from 
taking any appointment in the late 
war, be would before now have 
commanded armies, and probabl 

led them to the moſt memorab 

Mr. Pitt however coin» 
cided in the idea that it would be 
adviſeable for a more ſolemn and 
_ opinion to be taken on the 
ubject the fortifications than 


that of the board of ordnance. He 


ſaid that there had been 5o, oool. 
granted laſt year for the purpoſe of 
the fortifications, which had not 


yet been touched, and which he 


ſhould be extremely willing ſhould 
be retained till the ſubje& bad re- 
ceived a deliberate and final deci- 
fion. This propoſal was accepted 
as a compromiſe by the members 
who had oppoſed all farther pro- 
greſs in the ſyſtem of fortification, 

Early in the year 1784, the ſet- 
tlers of Newfoundland had experi- 
enced a great ſcarcity of proviſions. 
At the period, when their neceſſities 
were the moſt urgent, ſeveral veſ- 
ſels, laden with the ſpecies of mer- 
chandiſe of which they ſtood moſt 


in need, arrived from the United 


States of America, Admiral Camp- 
bel, the governor, had been much 
at a loſs for the mode of conduct it 
became him to adopt in this fitua- 
tion, as it was doubtful how far 
any ſubject of commerce might be 
legally imported, though in Britiſh 
bottoms, trom an independent ſtate, 
into the colonies of land. To 
remedy this defect, a bill, which 
was underſtood to have been drawn 
up by Mr. Charles 2 and 
which was brought forward by Mr. 
Pitt, was introduced into the houſe 


of commons, for confining for ig 
mited time the trade between ty 
United States of America and t 
iſland of Newfoundland, to breal 
flour, and live ſtock, to be impon. 
ed in Britiſh ſhips, furniſhed wicht 
hcence from this country. A 
culty was ſtarted upon the ſubjed 
and urged with particular want 
and perſeverance by Mr. Ede 
The bill was confidered by him u 
deſtructive of the navigation lay 
of this country. He obſerved, thy 
the great principle of theſe law 
was, that foreign produce could ng 
be imported into the Britiſh colon 
without being previouſly landed in 
this kingdom. The preſent bill i 
ſumed and was founded upon a pri 
ciple which was untrue, It pr 
tended to confine, at the ſame tim 
that it laid open, the trade of th 
empire. He remarked, that how 
ever inapplicable the navigaqa 
laws of this country might be con 
ceived to be, to abſtracted theona 
of commerce, they were from pect 
liar circumſtances become eflentul 
to this country. Mr. Eden depre 
cated the idea of acting in any & 
gree from paſſion or party eu 
The objection that he urged was it 
timately connected with the beſt in 
tereſts of this country; and in! 
matter of this ſort he — — 
out hopes of a general ſupport. 
bill was oppoſed — different 
ground by Mr. Brooke Watſon. lis 
obſerved, that Canada and Now 
Scotia, and the traders of this cout 
try, were competent to ſupply tit 
iſland of Newfoundland with eve! 
thing that could be obtained fron 
the States of America; and he tea 
ed the bill as a matter of partialit 
dulgence to the merchants of Dun 
mouth and Poole. He called vp" 
the houſe to hear evidence, which 
he was ready to produce in ſupp 
of what he aſſerted, The * 
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. Eden were . controverted by 
C = Mr. Jenkinſon, and Mr. 
aufoy. They argued againſt 
em from analogy, and they par- 
ularly inſiſted on the fact that 
e intercourſe in Britiſn ſhips be- 
cen the ports of Newfoundland 
1 thoſe of the United States, had 
c the two laſt years been actually 
bliſhed, They ridiculed the 
ea of ſupplying Newfoundland 
m the provinces of Nova Scotia 
1 Canada. From theſe countries 
was admitted that they had no- 
ing at preſent to expect; but it 
« added, that in a few years the 
ports would be great. Surely 
it houſe would not be guilty of 
ch a mockery of our fiſhermen 
to refer them to the diſtant pro- 
& of future years, when they 
plied for a preſent ſupply of 
ead, With reſpect to England, 
was obſerved, that if ſhe could, 
was afſerted, furniſh- grain of 
ery kind at a cheaper rate, ſhe 
uld undoubtedly have the prefer- 
e. What merchant was there 
blind to his own intereſt as to 
d his veſſel to purchaſe corn, at 
extravagantly dear market at 
o thouſand miles diſtant, when 
had a cheap market at his door ? 
fine, the houſe was intreated to 
tend its proteCtion to a bill which 
obviouſly recommended by the 
ſt powerful of all conſiderations, 
de of public intereſt, of juſtice 
| humanity. The meaſure was 
ported by lord North, who how- 
r recommended to the houſe to 
the evidence that was prepar- 
on the ſubject. This was ob- 
ted to on account of the urgency 
the caſe, and the bill finally re- 
red the ſanction of the legiſla- 


e. 

he affairs of India, which had 
paved ſo much of the attention 
preceding ſeſſions of parliament, 
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and were now conceived to have 
been ultimately adjuſted, did not 
occupy ſo large a portion of the 
proceedings of the preſent - year. 
They were however repeatedly 
brought forward by ſuch perſons as 
particularly intereſted themſelves in 
the tranſactions of Indoſtan, or by 
oppoſition, who conſidered this de- 

rtment of government as afford- 
ing a fayourable handle for their 
animadverſions. It was obſerved 
by Mr. Burke, on the firſt day of 
the ſeſſion, that our ſettlements in 
the Peninſula ſeemed to be arrived 
at a very dangerous criſis. He ſtat- 
ed Mr. Haſtings to have lately con- 
tracted offenſive alliances in India, 
and afferted the probability of two 
wars breaking out afreſh in that 
country. He obſerved on the drea- 
ry and inaufpicious appearance of 
the plains, as deſcribed by Mr. Haſ- 
tings in a letter from Lucknow of 
the thirtieth of March 1784. He 
maintained that the treaſury at Cal. 
cutta was entirely empty, and that 
the orders of the prefidency were 
negotiated at a diſcount of twelve 
per cent. Theſe obſervations were 
controverted by major John Scott, 
upon occaſion of the vote of ſea- 
men of the ſecond of February, 
He remarked that the navy of this 
country would not have been re- 
duced eight thouſand men lower 


than the eſtabliſhment of the laſt 


ear, if the miniſters of the king 
had entertained thoſe fearful ap- 
prehenſions of war which had diſ- 
turbed the imaginations of ſome 
perſons in that houſe, and had 
alarmed many people out of it. It 
was nearly in the ſame interval 


that Mr. Burke put the queſtion to 


miniſters whether or not it was in- 
tended, as it ſeems was at that time 
reported, that fir Elijah Impey 
ſhould return to his o of chief 
judge of the ſupreme court of ju- 

dica- 


commence 
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dicature in Bengal. The enquiry 
was enforced by Mr. Fox, who 
obſerved, that under the circum- 
ſtances of the recal ſuch a conduct, 
if the report was true, would be 
the moſt unparalleled contempt of 
that houſe that had ever occurred. 
It was replied by Mr. Dundas, that, 
with reſpec to his return, fir Eli- 
Jah himſelf could give the moſt ſa- 


tisfactory anſwer on that head; 


but an _— had actually been 

by government, and 
was now in progreſs, into his con- 
duct in the adminiſtration of his 
office, : 

On the twenty-fourth of Febru- 
ary a motion was made by Mr. 
Francis, that there ſhould be laid 
before the houſe a letter written by 
Mr. Haſtings on the twenty-firſt of 
February 1784. In meaſures of 
reform Mr. Francis ſaid, ſuch as 
had for ſome time been the profeſſ- 
ed ſyſtem of our government re- 
ſpecting the affairs of India, it was 
not enough to ſuperſede facts that 
had been thought improper, the 
principle itſelf ſhould not be ſuf- 
fered to remain. Principles were 
the ſources of facts, and as long as 
they continued, new facts and new 
circumſtances would grow out of 
them. It was from that perſuaſion 
that his preſent motion originated, 
Mr. Haſtings, in the letter in queſ- 
tion, enumerated a variety of claims 
which he advanced upon the court 
of directors, and which having 
been omitted in the accounts of go- 
vernment, had been accumulating 
for ſeveral years. At the ſame time 
he ſtated that he had paid himſelf 
out of monies privately received by 
him, and maintained that ſuch a 
mode of privately taking money 
was that beſt adapted to the fitua- 
tion and proſperity of the compa- 
ny's affairs in — In the courſe 
of the debate upon this queſtion, 


5 


% ” 


declared that he gloried in hug 


but at the ſame time aſſerted his: 


. propoſition of Mr. Francis, If 


parliament ſhould have all the 


of the inſtitution of the ſupt 


Mr. Burke interrogated major 
reſpecting his agency in behal 
Mr. Haſtings. The major in 


nexion with the governor gu 


liamentary independency in 1 
warm terms. In that houſe he 
as an Engliſhman, as a man, 

from his family had juſt as 800 
right to fit there as Mr. Burkg 
any gentleman on either fide of 
houſe, Mr. Dundas objected tu 


recollected the paper, it was att 
time under the confideration oft 
board of control. Should the box 
come to a determination to call 
each individual letter that fromt 
to time was ſent to the court of 
rectors from India, he ſhould 
oppoſe them, He obferved hi 
ever that the affairs of the comp 
were now under arrangement 
fore a board whoſe exiſtence ot 
nated in that houſe. It was v 
that account the leſs eſſential, t 


pers relative to India before the 
and it was better that they (i 
place ſome confidence in theirt 
ſervants. The motion of Mr. n 
cis paſſed in the negative. 
On the ſeventh of February 
court of directors, in purſuant 
the act of the laft ſeſſion, ful 
ted to the,houſe an eſtimate oft 
various eſtabliſhments, civil 1 
tary, and commercial, and | 


were made the ſubject of . ch 
pointed animadverſion; On 5 
ſixteenth of February Mr, fn * 


took occaſion to remark on then 
rapid and aſtoniſhing increaſed 
civil eſtabliſhment of Bengal 
1774 it had ſtood at no mort" 
136,000l ; in 1776, in conleq 


council and ſupreme court of 
cature, it was increaſed to 2515 
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according to the ſtatement de- 
"ed in by the court of directors, 
ow amounted to the. enormous 
of 9279451. Mr. Francis ſe- 
id ſome of the items of this ac- 
He mentioned the ſalt of- 


int. 


* 


| rſons, divided amon 
33 The ſalaries — 
nua! profits of the board of cuſ- 


god 3 c 
3, confiliing of three perions, 

0 le up the ſum of 23,0001, There 
new committee of revenue, 


duty of which uſed to be done 
the ſupreme council, whoſe an- 


dent of this board, whoſe ſalary 
ounted to 10,9501, had been. for 
e years, and was at this moment 
r ambaſſador at the court of Ma- 
gi Sindia, for which purpoſe he 


My ; allowed 4,280l. Mr. Francis 
om cluded with moving, **that there 


uld be laid before the houle a 
nparative ſtatement of the dif- 
ent amounts of the eſtabliſhment 
Bengal in the year 1776 and in 
year 1783; and that there 
uld be laid before the houſe an 
imate of the probable receipts 


rument in the current year, from 
firit of May 1784, to the firſt 
May 1785.“ Major Scott re- 


1 ed to the animadverſions of Mr. 
ful ncis, He ſtared part of the ex- 
, oft ot the civileſtabliſhmeat of Ben- 


4s Owing to a ſum of 127, oool. 
ing been ranged under the civil, 


ich ought to have been ranged 
On ler the military department. He 
„need that by the eſtabliſiment 
the che falt office, a revenue of 
ale U dool. x year had been created 
woah the company, where a flulling 
vont not been collected before. He 
ſeq * altoniſhed that Mr. Francis 
(oP object to the emoluments of 


lalt office as extravagant and 


Yn9uz, at the fame time that 


the board of which, conkhilt- go 


il profits ſtood at 47,3501. The 


d diſburſements of the Bengal go- 


ning a race with him. 
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the inſtitution had been fixed by the 
unanimous aſſent of the ſupreme 
council, of which Mr. Fraucis had 
been a member. Major Scott was 
decihive in his charges of wilful 
miſrepreſentation againſt his anta- 
Mr. Francis explained his 
eonduct by obſerving, that the emo» 
luments of the falt office had not 
becu fixed till September 1780, 
two months before he left Bengal, 
and when he interfered but little in 
mealures, that were to operate long 
after his departure. No previous 
calculation ot the probable profits 
of the inftitution had been made, 
nor could their actual amount be 
known in a leſs ſpace than that of a 
year, But when they were known, 
they ought to have been retrenched, 
inſtead of having been ſuffered to 
continue at their preſent exorbitant 
amount, already for three years, 
and ſtill going on without altera- 
tion. | 

Mr. Pitt declared himſelf fully 
ſenſible of the decaying and dan- 
gerous ſituation of the company's 
affairs. He looked as the means of 
retrieving them to the retrenchment 
of their eſtabliſhments; and he 
hoped by rhe meaſures he ſhould 
purſue, and which would ſoon come 
under the inſpection of the houſe, 
that the retrenchment would 
pear-to be as practicable as it was 
neceſſaty. In the proſecution of 
this deſign he was happy in the con- 
currence of every member of par- 
liament ; but he did not conceive 
that it was in 4 way of being better 
executed by other gentlemen's run- 
He had an 
invincible objection, and he was 
ready to avow it, to loſe the ho- 
nour of producing a meaſure that 
was likely to be of effential and 
permanent benefit to the public. 
The motions of Mr. Francis paſſed 
in the affirmative, Papers relative 

to 
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to the ſame object were called for 


by Mr. Eden on the twentieth of 


April, and were refuſed, 

On the fifth of May, Mr. Fran- 
eis moved for a committee of the 
houſe of commons to be appointed 
to compare the ſeveral ſtatements 
which had been laid before parlia- 
ment by the court of directors in 
the years 1784 and 1785, and to 
report to the houſe the reſult of the 
compariſons, together with their 
obſervations. in ſupport of this 
motion Mr. Francis obſerved that 
it would be worth the while of the 
houſe to remark, in the firſt place, 
that for want of materials reſpect. 
ing Madras and Bombay, what he 
had to ſtate would he confined. to 
the eſtabliſhments in Bengal, and to 
the reſources and difficulties of the 
company's affairs in that quarter. 
It was the only part of India in 
which reſource exiſted, or from 
which the moſt diſtant hope of re- 
trieving their affairs could be de- 
rived. In every other quarter the 
diſtreſs exiſted without the reſource. 
Fort St. George and Bombay hung 
upon Bengal for their daily ſub- 
ſiſtence. Their eſtabliſhments would 
exhauſt a great revenue, and they 
had none. They were overwhelmed 
with debts, which increaſed every 
day, and they had not a rupee to 
pay either principal or intereſt, It 
followed then that in contining 
himſelf to the ſtate of Bengal, he 
looked at the company's affairs 
abroad in the moſt favourable point 
of view. The act of parliament, 
Mr. Francis obſerved, required 
that a perfect liſt of all civil and 
military eſtabliſhments ſhould be 
produced. But he undertook to 


prove that the various accounts 


which had been laid before that 
houſe were defective, contradictory 
and fallacious, Various: articles 
and heads of expence in the ſtate- 


ning of the ſeſſion at 1,078,; 


ment of the ſeventh of Fehr 
were left blank, which mishy 
computed moderately at 100, | 
The marine, which at 80,04 

r annum was entirely Omitte 

r. Francis dwelt upon the ? 
variety of the accounts which 
all of them received the fan 
of the court of directors. [nk 
bruary 1784, they eſtimated the 
civil eſtabliſhment at 450, 
and at that moment a material; 
poſe was to be anſwered by it, 
authentic ſtatement of 178; al 
trebled that eſtimate. A ſeconds 
count had been produced in eu 
quence of his motion upon the{ 
ject, which reduced the amount 
616, 561. He informed the he 
that a third account, different fn 
all the reſt, exiſted, and was m 
out in November laſt, for the 
of the directors. This was fn 
at 704-450). What confidence 
to be p 


aced in ſuch contradid 
22 What real informat 
id they. give? What proceed 
could ſafely be founded —_ 
Mr. Francis next adverted tot 
military eſtabliſhment. This 
eſtimated in the liſt of the beg 


This was ſurely an extraordndnn”" 
reduction, if it were confide 
that the eſtabliſhment of the 
ceding year amounted to three! 
lions and a half. Upon the wh 
of their eſtimates the directors 
obſerved in 1784, that they dit 
ſee any reaſon to doubt, that 
the year ending with the fi 
May 1785, the ſurplus of 
nue in Bengal would amount 
1,544,000l, How had this] 
miſe of the eompany been rea 
The balance againſt the gon 
ment of Bengal, in the yea 
ceding that in queſtion, had 
bited a deficiency of 600, 

circumſtance which he bad * 
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ed at the time as extremely 
ming. By way of ſatisfaction 
had then been ſaid, that that 
nate did in effect provide for a 
eſlabliſnment; that it included 
the arrears and windings up of 
conteſt, and that the deficiency 
d be made good in the ſuc- 
ling year. The houſe had now 
ellimate of the ſucceeding 
ry and this certainly ought to 
confidered as a year of peace. 
this year, inſtead of making 
d deficiencies, outran all for- 
extravagance, The reſources 
e ſtated by the ſupreme council 
above fix millions and a half; 
expences at about eight mil- 
s; fo that the deficiency of 
ſingle year of peace, of ceco- 
ny, of ſaving, of retrenchment, 
ſurplus, was 1,670,c001l, The 
ſe therefore ſaw the event of 
fallacious promiſes of the di- 
tors. If the real deficiency were 
ed to the ſuppoſed ſurplus, they 
Id be convicted of a miſcalcu- 
on in the reſources and diſburſe- 
sin one year, and in one of 
ir governments only to the a- 
nt of 4,320,000]. At the ſame 
e the bonded debt in Bengal 
dunted to two millions, and was 
otiated at thirty per cent. dif- 
nt, Every ſervice, civil and 
tary, was enormouſly in ar- 
, and the reſources of the laſt 


gon would be found, upon compa- 
8 n, to fall ſhort of thoſe of the 
that A eding 350,0001, ſterling, Mr. 
» fil eis pathetically lamented thede- 


$ and fallacy of the eſtimates 
the table. Falſe information he 
was worſe than none, In ab- 
te darkneſs there was a ſort of 
nty in ſtanding ſtill ; but by 
lights men were led to de- 
con. Parliament and the na- 
bad been groſsly deceived ; 
ere entangled and committed 
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in the affairs of the company, and 
it was neceſſary the deception ſhould 
be deſtroyed as ſoon as poſſible. 

Mr. Nathaniel Smith, deputy 
chairman of the company, excuſed 
the erroneouſneſs of the eſtimate 
of the probable reſources and diſ- 
burſements of the Bengal govern- 
ment, from the circumſtance 

ce having been concluded in 

dia ten months later than was 
expected. They had been made 
out upon the idea that every thing 
could by that time have been put 
upon a peace eſtabliſhment, where- 
as in fact the full war eſtabliſhment 
was continued for a conſiderable 
part of the year, which of courſe 
occaſioned a great exceſs of diſ- 
burſements. Mr, Smith adverted 
to the flattering ſituation of the 
company at home, which had en- 
abled them to pay 5c0,00cl, in part 
of the ſum due to government for 
duties, which they were not yet 
obliged to diſcharge but by their 
voluntary choice, Major Scott 
obſerved that if they looked: for- 
ward to the next year ending with 
the firſt of May 1786, they would 
find the government of Bengal tak- 
king credit for a larger ſurplus than 
he had done in the preceding ſeſ- 
ſion. The ſurplus which he had 
ſtated was taken at 1, 570, gool. 
while by the calculation of the go- 
vernor and council upon the ſpot it 
would amount to 1,93), 40ol. 

Mr. Fox ſupported the motion. 
He preſumed that thoſe members 
who were directors of the Eaſt In- 
dia company could not mean to di- 
vide the houſe, fince if they did, 
they pleaded guilty to the charge 
alledged againſt them, and con- 


. fefled the whole of it to be true. 


Mr. Pitt urged the houſe to reject 
the motion. He maintained that 
there was no juſt and defenfible 
ground upon which it could he 
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ſupported. Did thoſe perſons who 
were for a committee intend to 


ground on their report « charge of 


criminality againſt the court of di- 
rectors? A ve 


ed if they ſhould be found to have 
wilfuly attempted to have deceiv- 
ed the houſe with reſpect to the ſi- 
tuation and - reſources of the com- 
pany. But any charge of inten- 
tional miſtatement was entirely out 
of the queſtion, ſince the paper al- 
ledged to be fallacious was not a 
poſitive account of diſburſements 
already made, and reſources at the 
time in exiſtence, but of what was 
expected to be the amount of both 
in caſe of certain contingencies. 
Was there a deſign then, in conſe- 
quence of diſcovering the true ſtate 
of the company's affairs, to yield 
them ſuch relief as might appear 
to be neceſſary ? It would ſurely 
be a degree of forward and unuſual 
liberality in men, who had made the 
moſt violent oppofition to the grant- 
ing them that relief, which they ap- 
plied for in the laſt ſeſſion of par- 


lament, now, when they demand- 


ed no aſſiſlance, to be deſirous of 
impoſing it upon them againſt their 


conſent. All other motives, ex- 


cept thoſe he had mentioned, were 


un idle and frivolous curioſity. Such 


a curioſity, if once indulged, would 


know no bounds; and at length 


perhaps the houſe would be applied 
to, to appoint a committee to con- 
ſider and make their obſervations on 
every ſingle diſpatch that arrived 
from India, Mr. Francis's motion 
was ſupported by lord North, Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Hufſey and fir James 
ohnſtone. It was oppoſed by Mr. 
ring, Mr. Dayrel, and Mr. Van- 
fittart, At length the houſe divid- 
ed, ayes 45, nocs 161. On the 
firſt of June Mr, Francis move the 


reſolutions-in- the houſe which he 


% 


high degree of 
_ criminality would doubtleſs be fix- 


by the materials in their poſſel 


fund for the diſcharge of the 


intended to have- propoſed 
committee, and which were J 
five af the falſchoots and « 
dictiony he had endeavoured t 
cover. Mr. Dundas moved 
them the previous queſtion, 
But a ſubject of much py 
importance than theſe, and 
was conſtituted by the firſt me 
of the board of control, whic 
appointed under Mr, Pitt's hil 
the regulation of India, wiz 
tated in the t ſeſſion of 
liament. Theſe meaſures n 
to the debts of the nabob of 
to individuals and to the-Eal 
company, and to the diſputed i; 
of the nabob of Arcot andthe 
of Tanjore. We omitted to 
theſe in the order of time, tha 
reſerving them to this place 
view of them might be entire, 
ted and comprehenſive. 
The appointment of commi 
ers for the affairs of India, in 
ſuance of the proviſions of 
Pitt's bill, took place on the 
day of September 1584; '} 
commiſſioners were lord Sy 
ſecretary of ſtate for the hom 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dun 
ord Walſingham, Mr. Ni 
Grenville and lord Mulgrave, 
clauſes of Mr. Pitt's bill hat 
preſly enacted, „ That the 
of directors ſhould, as ſoon 8 
be, take into conſideration the 
gin and juſtice of the demand 
Britiſſi ſubjects on the nabob d 
cot, as far as they ſhould he ena 


and that they ſhould give one 
their preſidencies and ſervant 
broad for completing the iu 
tion, as the nature of che! 
might require, and for eſtabi 
in concert with the nabob, | 


debts, according to their reſpe 
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it with the rights of the com- 
the ſecurity of the creditors, 
the honour and dignity of the 
b.“ With reſpect to the raja 
Tanjore, the bill provided, 
bat the court of directors ſhould 
into their immediate conſidera- 
his indeterminate rights and 
enlions, and that they ſliould 
tain and ſettle them according 
he principles and ſtipulations of 
treaty of 1762, concluded by 
late lord Pigot between the na- 


and the raja,” © 
z theſe were among the moſt 


rtant and urgent affairs of In- 
they appear to have engaged | 


earlieſt attention of the board 
ontroul. The firſt proceeding 
had lately 
inſula, which forced itſelf upon 
r obſervation, and denfianded 
them an immediate ſanction or 
lemnation, was the aſſignment 
had been made, iri the month 
December 1781; of the reve- 
of the Carnatic by the nabob 
reot to lord Macartney and the 
dency of Madras, for the ſup- 
of the war, with liberty to 
out the revenues for the term 
irez or five years, at the diſ- 
lon of the preſidency; The 
ment had been made from the 
urgent of all motives, the 
ality arid miſconduct of the 
dd's managers, and the diſaſters 
runous condition of the coun- 
and 1t was confirmed by the 
of directors in their official 

r of the fifth of September 
+ Though the revenues ap- 
to hare rapidly improved un- 
the judicious arid enlightened 
V of lord Macartney, the na- 
ſpecdily repented A his re- 
non. He was eager and im- 
ave in his repreſentations to 
upreme council at Bengal, 
a thar the conditions, 


$ 


been held in the 
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for, which the re bo preſidency 
| engag ad not proper) 
been Fulkiled, and Levine = 54 
releaſed from the ceſſion he had 
made. The demand of the nabob 
was granted by the ſupreme coun- 
cil,, and their orders, revoking the 
aſſignment, accompanied fir Eyre 
Coote in the laſt voyage he made to 
Madras. Lord Macartney did not 

uietly ſubmit to the mandates of 

r. Haſtings and his council, and 
oppoſed to theni the confirmation 
of the court of directots. It was 
ſuppoſed to be this reſolute oppo- 
ſition of the preſidency of Madras 
which chiefly contributed to the 
conteſts of lord Macartney, parti- 
cularly with the military commart- 
ders in his government, and in 
which that nobleman came off vic- 
torious. 5 0 

The board of controul contem- 
plated the ſituation of the nabob 
under the ſame point of view as 
the ſupreme council of Bengal. 
Though they profeſſed to approve 
of the ability, moderation and com- 
mand of teniper which had been 
diſplayed by lord Macartney, and 


declared the higheſt opinion of his 


integrity, they believed the fitua- 
tion in which the nabob was placed 
by the affignment to be full of ir- 
ritation and indignity, and they 
cenſured ſome ſteps, which had been 
taken by the preſident, as not ſuf- 
ticiently conſultiug the feelings and 
character of the ally of the com- 


pany. Influenced by theſe vatious 


impreſſions they came to a feſolu- 
tion immediately to reſign, the aſ- 
ſignment into . hands of the na- 
bob. It was not however intonded 
by the board that things ſhould re- 
turn preciſely to their original ſitu- 
ation, To ptevent this, in the firſt 

lace, they directed that a treaty 
ſhould be formed with the nabob of 


Arcot and the raja of Tanjore, b 
| G | which 
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45 U common 
a iy ore 40. their 
; efences; "it 


iQ, re 
2 wee fer 


the application ,vf . 
park of their revenues to com- 
58 al, parpoles;,,and the, habob 
and ia engage to refrain 
n the application, ** part of 
their-revenues, to any other, pur- 
28 ſuch as ſhould be neceſ- 
bor the; ſupport,of themfelves 


ad be cin, governmens, of their . 


33 countries, The aggre- 
1 * venue. 25 ſhould remain af- 

thele deductions, was to be plac- 
x under. the, direction of the com- 
« pany during the war, and as long 
after the war as ſhould be neceſſary 


to diſcharge the burthens contracted 


by it; and if the revenues were 
not fajrbfully advanced, the com- 
ny was to be entitled to take the 
collection immediately under their 
on management. 
Such was the plan of general go- 
2verament cbalked,out by the board 
of controul. With reſpect to the 
-particular ſituation of the nabob 
with is. creditors, it was, directed 
that the nabob ſhould give ſecurity 
for the payment into the company's 
treaſury of 48c;ocol. per annum 
for the diſcharge, of his debts, until 
the whole ſhould, be liquidated ; 
and it Was to be. recommended to 
the nabob to add to this fund, if it 
Ahould be found conliſtent with the 
late of his fipances, the tribute of 
the raja of Tanjorg. To decide 
upon the application of this vo ppeſ, uk 
it was thought pr per by the 
of controul to ie, the debts 
of the nabob into e id They 
Verf * rang 1 
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the ſanction of the company i 
no, account given, to any, ldd 
curity for the quidation u 
part thereof, except by ge 
authority of the court of, di 
on any account or retence. 
ever.” Under thefe.cucunt 4 
the board of controul oblerg 


aid and rotection i in 
of this ra But when. * 
ſidered the ing ney of 
ing the ſubject of the debts 

afloat, the tendency. ; Ats nal 
clufion ., would, bays to. 5 
tranquillity, credit and oy 
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ted by the council of Yate, and funilikely yideredh "The 
1 tranſmitted to Britain for final remirked, that the A dg 
7 had by their offieiat paper fü 
Having thus made at leuft u tem. antfated at Ones the Jullice oth 
ary admilſion of the Juanes "of demands, which the act of the þ 
+ debts, they grocectet ta point cefinyg ſefſivh requrryd the dires 
the manner in which they were to ihveſtigäte. he ohſected tat 


de liquidated. The conſolidated right or qugſtionin the ſuzee 
bt ab 1767 was to be made up any of heb King enden 
th the current intereſt a o per to the laſt of theth . claſſes," 
nt ; the cavalry; loan with an in- Tfugpthed;' d ether tlie difgMont | 
rel; of 12 per cent; and the"c6n- the det, dd examine "the wature und 
;dated debt of 1777 with 12 per . origlh of the debrs,"wis ceinplerely 
vt, to November 1781, and from fültffled by the'paperaf the board 
nce with an intereſt of GI. per ef contronl 4 whether the rate of in- 
nt. The fam of 480, , an- tereſt, according to which the: ebts 
ally received, was to be plied, Had been g umtated, 6bLght nat to 
|, to the growing inteteſt ot the be inveſligated; and whether the rea- 
alryloan at 121, per cent; ſecond- ſonablentels of che deduchen 5. 
to the een on the per cent, propoſed by Mr. Haſtin 
t of 157 5 dt Cl. per cent: the and his cont; did not deferverto 
under to be equally divided; be deliBerately convdered.” But their 
balf to be applied to the ex- ſtrongeſt ground of dinent wagt the 
tion of the company's debt, the preferenee they conceived to be 
der half to the payment of the given to the claims of che private 
freſt at iol. per cent, and towards creditors' over the public dematid. 
diſcharge of rhe principal of the They believed that they, who had 
of 1557, Other arrangements been the protectors of the country, 
re added as the debts mould fac- and the ſaviours of the Carnatic, 
rely come in the progreſs of bad a right paramount to char 
pay ments to be ultim tely diſ- any private creditor; ' They enterec 
ged. The official pee of the ifito an arithmetical calculation, ig 
id of. eontroul, in which all the which they. undertook to ſtate the 
mrements are detailed, Was of amount of the various debts. The 
dae of the fiſteenth of October took the remainder of the old d 
IJ. pf 17/7, made up with the con 


is paper was ſent t& India with pound imereſſ to the end of the year 
fxnature, and ſanctiöned wirb 1784, at 480,000]. The cavalty 
external authority of the court loan of 177% they ſtated ay amotnt- 
Grestors. That body of men ing to 282, 880l. The news conſo- 
erer were by no means ſatisfied lidated debt, With its intereſt, che 
the miniſterial decifion; and côheti ved th de equal te 2,409,000 
preſented a remonſtrüncẽ con- The Nudes intereſt of che n 


ng the reaſons of their diffp- | confolidated debt, and that of the 
ation. They obſerved, thatin "cavalry loan Which was to be paid 
rel an inffitution, it cd prior” © any eau of 'the oom- 
ly be thought exttäbradihafy, pany; was estimated at 180, oool, 
ie exit boundaries of tie fe- betete the private eredi: 
me funftions of the cdmttůſ- tors would recrive 14560601. per 
lers and the directors, ſhould not annum, and the company 150, ol. 
"Xt on either fide be preciſely per annum. They contraſted this 

G 2 calcu» 


7 


: Aalto with 


intereſt; 4 420 1 0 


& __ the ves 
2 


nabob, to 
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the e 
of the public debt, which they 
mated” at 3,006/606l, c Hal no 
added, 5 t if, 
as Was more rodable, che 
ſum 'paid in by bs nabob in conſe- 
vence of the jew regulation ſhould 
It confiderably ſhort of hat was 
mg between 
Hts. of t ublic and the 
bre editor Joh d in the fame 
egree be augmented. Finally, they 
ded to 0e agreement which had 
long before been entered into by the 
to the company 
per annum, in liquida- 


100 


280,001. 


tion of the public debt, which a- 


greement was entrenched upon by 


the new fegulations, to the diſad- 


_— of t 


e company. 

he board of 22 were not 
induced by the 1 of 
the directors to make any material 
alteration in their arrangement. 


They however returned an anſwer 
to the remonſtrance of the court, in 


which they ſtated their perſuation 
that the debts did not riſe to fo large 


an amount as that at which they 


up with compound intereſt, 


were now ſlated. They had never 
intended (though the debts were 
once for all to be made up with in- 
tereſt, and that from that period a 

eneral intereſt ſhould be paid upon 
the whole) that they ſhould be made 
bey 
obſerved; that the directors had d- 


7 2 in their eſtimate the tribute, 


and the arrears of tfibute, upon the 
country of Tanjore; and they Tug 
zeſted that this addition would raiſe 
the annual receipts of the compuny 
Tor their arrears to nearly the bf 
cife” ſum _ had ſpecified ' © 
280,000 1% They added, that 5 
lc xprefly pi ovide, in caſe a' 
Teſs fur Mete annually received 
from the,ndbob, for the pur ſe ot 
the ſitengetf* Find, thin 480,000, 
char tho” fecelpts ot "166 * different 


> Sip 


H ANB 


S | 
exa t 
Whole had ns pp cir 
PN arrangements made byt 
Faſt India commiſfioners, ; Feſp6bi 
che diſputed rights ef the bibl. 
Ateor, and the raja of Tahjote, 
of lefs complicated detail, I 
directed that the city my A 
and the diſtrict of Ananianticy 
ſhould be ceded to the nabob; 
confirmed the validity of the af 
ments of the nabob upon the þ 
vernment ſhare of the Crop ol 
country of Tanjore for the jv 
1775-1776; and 3 dire 
wha? the depoſit of 1 b 
_ been made b > whe tal jo! 
applied to * a0 100 
c Ther fore wel ah 
tion to the complaints, which! 
been made by the raja; of the int 
rupees, Þ which had been ſuffered 
his ſubjects in the repairt of 
Annicut, and other canals und ſlus 
of the river Caveti; And they 
commended that a trek tou 
made, by which a ſmall ped 
acknowledgement fiould' be f 
lated by the raja, and the m. 
ſhould. be reſtrained from inte 
ing the public works of Thijort 
long as the punctual payment 1 
eſtabliſhed tribute was" contin 
The paper of the board of cont 
relative to the di ſputed rights 
the raja of Tanjore, wn 
the twenty-ſeventh'of” OKober, 
"The MubjeX" of hows” arral 
ments was firſt taken up it 


houſe of 4 5 
made on the eigh add Feb 


ary by the earl'6f 'Cartifl6 for 
letters and orders; Which has 
iſſued in purſuauef '6f the'p C 
lions of the "fit of the 


relative, to theſe {ubjets/ | 
tion palſed in the negacre! of % 
exit bf Carin, winfeourige BN rs 


this eltcumſtunce, Vroughr ben 
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alucion,on the firſt of dere 
ps « that the debts, due 12 
nabob. of Arcot co individua 
u not to be paid before. thoſe 
to the company were diſebarg- 
„ The motion was ſupp 'h | 
lord Looghborough and lord 
opnt Stormont, and op ſed by 
| Walſingham and lord Thurs 
The ful of theſe noblemen 
prculr expreſſed his aſtoviſhs 
x that a member of that houſe, 
15 but within a day or two 
ned for papers, Which had been 
ured to- be improper to be laid 
n.the table, ſhould come down 
in and offer to the houſe reſolu+ 


v relative to certain facts, of the 


knce of which the houſe had 
before them the ſlighteſt veſtige 
proof, He remarked on the cir- 
lance which had been mention- 
by lord Carliſle, of the papers 
ding been printed and be RET 
de interval between the firſt and 
preſent motion, He reprobated 
— of the triumph of 
pers publiſhed bs the 
1 which the houfe had refuſed o 
hare laid on their table. He re- 
ded the publication in ſevere 
He declared, that whoever 
ft Eaſt India directors had 
d them to the bookſeller, had 
deny of a moſt ſhameful and 
Malou treachery to his col- 
ques, to his conſtituents, and the 
u at large, The queſtion was 
i rejected, contents 24, not- 
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papers relative to the 


| * the nabob of Arcot, and 
Wputes of that prince and 
ky of Tanjore, were moved 
ia L houſe of commons 
eighth of Februa 
u. Fox. He began with ary 


U that whatever difference and 


R had deen between the bills of 


ſeſſions, and which 


101 
hors. Mr. Dumas 
If, Hp, they 
98 of LE 
t. as £0, 
"fame "ies nt in neh he 
language. fat, 
whichlomes theſe HO 
Was e J 
was = common. u tor 
who left I 2 29 1 9 
condition to lend great ſuni 
borrow Tenn, immediatel 550 0 
arrival in India to Acer te 
to tha firſt princes of, the, country, 
and that to 75 VELY confidera 87 
mount. He fy eſted to the aten 
tion of the 12 uſe, that f y..ok 


theſe debts were dated, 8 
c 


2 5 
of the n 
E 


Mr Pie a mk 


when the prefidency of Madras 
tered i into an illegal, infalign o 
territory of Tahoe, or from 


in which the power of the yern- 


ment had been, uſurped, 


in ſecret cabal with the 1 0 
the nabob. It had always appea 

to him to be one of the circum- 
ſtances, Which eſpecially prevented 
the authority of the Arbe F from 
2 fler ene and ett; 

; $4.2 had, by res 
and Ing, acquired ſovereignty 
over their maſters. The confirm», 
tion Which was now given to the 
debts of the nabob, tended to eſta- 
bliſh and inveterate the evil, Here 
was the beginning of the new , go» 
vernment of controul, which was 
to make India ſo different from what 
it had been in the earlier periods of 
our connection with it. Mr. Fox 
congratulated his country. on the re- 
turn of the golden age, and the in- 
finite advantages they were likely to 
derive from this pure inſtitution. 
He obſeryed on the circumſtance of 
the act having expreſly provided for 
an enquiry, previous to the deciſion, 
having committed this en my 
to the court of directors. Wit 


ſpect 17 arguments aigned in is 
3 


1 


102 
199 


2 that this Was MGTp 


oy 3 -6f the rt : 
Aving, 7 


ve 
2 e "partic 
ent ſays ſo and we -are fa- 
= that the ride 4s Uſeleſs 
(> unveceffiryy y? 
Ir. F. oy was wane A determine 


queſtion 
hh 43 be” Mo * HS ws 55 
to bern ing im with the mi- 
ts of the king to grant uo 
information for which the 


rof the commiſſoners, he 


ad 26 


kebip; 
tire in a 


the view 
28 Way of truly 755 


5 


45 Wee "ik 'of India. Darkn 
the t 


er under which all 


es of the feryants cf t 
25 fk been 7 0 1 


aug ted ill of the board of con- | 


ide the moment they a ppear- 

d thus pecuharly ſhy'« of Mics both 

1 "Why this averſion to 
PE ce Oka to the inſpection 
'of their country *men 2 Why thus co 
treat the hottſe, Which had treated 
them with o müch ſtinction. as 
to place the whole of this truffun- 
_ condirfonally in their Bands! 
ſuch a proce eding tend to conoillate 


| Fee or promote:confidence ? 


Pas it 'not natural to honeft men to 
defire to have their endet Vier- 
and their actions ſerutinized b y | 


Wer the world? Mr Fox Would not 
and diſob 


exprelly impute evil ſuteniog 5 


the” members of the board. 
_'deciffon which in tlils 9 ne 


Nee they had formed; hack filled 
bim with afloniſitment and concern. not a matter of revenue or Jo" 


But he'ptefged himſelf, if the pa- 
pers which he demanded were pro- 


* 


* 


BRIT ISH- AND 


of the poblie. This 


6 of parliament. * 


Did 
ſent to Thdia, 1 with the 


ments were known 10 be din 
counter to the arranger 


d not to 
. et d £0 thi 


t "ha bhe, io ße fir I. 
t hoe e os | 
fers of the king, and-the Enn 


the%company,” as 10 ohtaſn 
5 houſe a deciſion” 0 = I 


they Lexeulpate or cfinin 
Sho it prove 'an"a6quictal;1þ 
che glory, and lert them han 
world be te the preſent adminil 
tion here was a far "7 arrexy 
Aöthentie intelligence due 191 
houſe, and! It was 14 forbyll 


guſe Was moſt bound to ell. He bblie.! A Uind of 7 
Nr: to/conlider; that impartial dinge pt, te 
2 bill bad any me fit, which ehe 3 cager, warm, and ami 
'E 1 ot be yd ok - fo- Lupporters of the '{ervants-of | 
; tfelf, it Was 'the merit ef company in Indi who ſat in | 
1 1 hae houſe-judge 4 in all Nament, But this phalanx d 
"Caſes, oF hidivg GA deter him, nor was e afraid of i"! 


reſent houſe af commons. f. 
= and fifty-eight gent! 
not be deaf 0 reaſon, 
fl o'er es and /their ein 
truth. Fox concluded 2 
e A0 i {ere BIIRY 

to which ſis mation [ip 
ne of the Poard oll 
troul, and an amendmens of 08 


I? 1 


. 55 of Mr. Fox 1 
927 185 e Ay 


miſſioners às à new ar 
and a 5 


ve the w. a 
beg 1 Orders 


the N 


of twenty-four mon, woke £ 


ents t 


contained. What could ſuch ul 
euniſtance roduee but cots e 1 
ience abroad 2 He 
e | ſerved, that the juriſdiction alt 
dy the board of controul Tela 


'4 queſtion of property” E 


went. The commiſſioners bu 
authorhy over Jt either cones 
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They bad along a 
which't bey Bad 


4 llents 
jy er) law, 
xerciſed apainſt the 
bfantial juſtice. Pr. Francis“ 
wt original objection ko the act 
been, that it introduced no 
meiple into the law add conſti- 
ion of England. For the, trial 
offences commi: ted in India, u 
120 commithon court was ellabliſh- | 
{ without the intervention af a 
And now another ih | 
* tothe-Engliſh juriſprudence; 
„ fuggeſted, by which u tribunal 
ght exiſt, for the trial of a mere 


and the award be 
wis n rinciples a 
rations ſuch as theſe 
ſled in their outſet, He would 
t give them a point to ſtand on, 
„ having once gained a footin 7, 
| j might ſooner or later ſhake out 
ary; 3 to the 


1— 
mould be 


lt perhaps merits our abferve- 
, that the ſentimeuts of oppoli- 
« upon the great maſs of the 

6, appear to have been differs 
it. Lord Carlitle, lord Stormont, 
bd Mr. Fox, ſeem to have enter 
ned a deciſive opinion in favour 
the loan of 1765, and the ca- 
ary loan. In the fame — Þ 
Thomas Rumbold, who ſupport- 


mn to the [conſolidated 
> %%. Lord Loughbo- 
gb, on the other hand, exprelly 
Armed, that he believed 'of all the 
ims of privite individuals upon 
£nabob of Arcot, that they were 
atous. Mr. Francis was decifive 
0 wt reprobation of the cavalr ry 
a. He cited againſt it the difap 
Wation of the itectors, and the 
"4 of fir Thomas Rumbald in 
letters, In coneluſion, 


ere the Proceedings of tlic 


rinciples' of 


ion of property between pa ; | 
paſty in which the trial — | 


tak J favolir of auy man. 


py motion of Mr. Fox, confined 


2255 
Eaſt India board to pra 
6ſtcarafſby, and ads pes 
He fairly told che othiet” fs 5 Thi 
houſe, that rumours were 7 7 
a Cölluſion beth een the 
miſhoners and the ies (ek 


10 
2 


$abob, and that their Per fon cha 
raters were mote en 88 
9 5 he aſia of 

ook t 
war] of 71 


* ty 


hos babe 
Mr: en 


merry; ground” ff, 

8 ws; Nth, au was in- 
cumdent bach mbyen to He 
there e an 
that! the fa Rich Fe 12 
formed his Men 1910 
in it. The SY heard Mp. 
Fox's ar $ arguments, and, ha Karger 
on e ertionz be ee 
charge; he would ge, Been | 
principal of. zhele,aflertions,” ahd 
would gefute them a de wen alan 
Ho begged to be enen e 


Yelited: to be watched wich 1 p 

df jealouſy. He knew he f 

= heatmg of eme who w 5528. 
udiced. He 


om many; but he had a right 

demand Jaſtice froni all!. 
'Mr. Dundas remarked on the in- 
conſiſtent objections of oppoſition. 
While the rapflali ing act was in A- 
gitation, it had b en abufed i in tlie 
© orolleſt manner, and among other 
Ping it had been ſaid, that the 
commiſſioners would be wholly ſub- . 
ſervient to the court of directors. 
The objection of that day was of a 
different com ion. He adverted 
to the words of the diſputed clauſe, 
and aſſerted that the board had a&- 
ed ſtrictiy within the meaning of the 


Jap : Theo origin and Wong — 


d expected little Tab 5 
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the demands had been ordered to be 
taken into conſide ration, „as far as 
the materials in the poſſeſſion of the 
directors ſhould enable them.“ 
Such had been the language of the 
act of parliament, _ the letters 
and correſpondence. at the India 
houſe afforded as full information 
upon. the ſubject as could be expect · 
idea that t 8 board of controul were 
not to exergiſe their ſuperintending 
E Whenever they ſaw. gcca- 
on, and as well reſpecting the 
clauſes, in queſtion as any other., If 
they were not, they could not ac 
upon the next clauſe relative to the 
benin, zemidars ; and would 
be as ineffcacipus and nugatory A 
board as they had been ſtated to be 
hy thoſe whoſe intereſt and whoſe 
wiſh it was: to depreciate the inſli- 
tution. | imad. 
Mr. Dundas entered into the hi- 
ſtory of the ſeveral debts. The 
nahob being in debt to the company, 
and in the greateſt diſtreſs, publicly 
adyertiſed .to. borrow money: at a 
high intereſt, The conſequence 
was the advancę cf 2 confiderable 
ſum at zo, 35, and zol. per cent. 
and by way of ſecunty the nabob 
2 the lenders aſſignments upon 


his territorial reyenues. Such h 
en the origin of the loan of 1767, 
It was paid immediately into the 
company's treaſury, and by them 
8 and ne at the 
time. It afterwards appearing that 
the lenders were chiefly Beuiſh ſub· 
jects, an order was ſent out to rg- 
duce, the intereſt to 100. per cent. 
This was greatly complained of b 
ſome of the creditors, who ſtate 
that they had themſelves borrowed 
the money at a much higher inte- 
reſt. There could be no ſuſpicion 
entertained about the validity of 
this debt. The cavalry loan, Mr. 
Dundas obſerved, was not, as might 


% 


H AND 


be imagined, a loan to furniſh d. 
nabob with cavalry, but to:unk 
niſh him. The wiſe, policy af th 
country had ever looked: with 
Jealous eye on the military forces 
the Carnatic. In conſequence 
theſe ideas, it had been ſuggeſted 
the nabob, that his army way 
four hundred horſe. At tbe ſu 
time the nabob declared; that th 
were above a year in arrears, u 
were extremely mutinous, bu t 
he had not money with which t 
diſcharge them. In this fituat 
ſome individuals in the country 
fered to advance the ſum wante 
provided the - Eaſt India compu 
would be the nabob's ſecurity. Ty 
plan was acceded to; and Mr, ut 
das ſaid, ſome af the ableſt ly 
yers had given it as heir opinie 
that the company were ſo commim 
upon it, that an action at comme 
law would lie againſt them ſor n 
debt. The conſolidated debt 
17773 Mr. Dundas did not attem 
completely, to vindicate, But ü 
board of controul had done no m 
than allow the creditors; to m 
their claims; theſe claims to be 
ject to the objection of the nab 
of the company, and of the cred 
tors. Had they left the claimat 
of. 17% wholly, uaprotatted, 5 
would naturally have thropntte 


ſelves the nabob of 2 
and would, he verily believed, a 
been the firſt order of creditors pd 


inſtead of the laſt. Upon the ue 
they had deemed it inexpediem 
keep theſeę debts longer aſſoat. 1 
were anxious for preſerving a p- 
ſo wipe 8 and 
th cir own feelings by ſacriſcing 
this manner to 1 25 py 
might not perhaps ly-b 
juſtice. Mr. Dundas juſtifel] 
calculation that had been ma 
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. revenues of the Carnatic by the 
thoriry of lord Macartney, the 
i ſervant the company had ever 
at to India. | a 
He treated Mr. Francis's decla- 
jon, that rumours Were abr. 
i collußon between the board of 
mtroul and the creditors of 771. 
1h ſome degree of ridieule. It 
u pot the firſt time his conduct 
ad been miſrepreſented. It had 
en (aid juſt with the ſame degree 
truth, that he had received a 
large ſum of money from an 
mourable baronet on a particular 
fon. He had flept perfectly 
hier and ſerene under the former 
arge, and he truſted he ſhould 
erve his temper equally unruf- 

| under the preſent accuſation, 
length he ſummed up his argu- 
un, and ſaid, if the houſe thought, 
ral they had heard, that the 
ard had acted , criminally, they 
gt not to let them continue a 
ment longer in their ſituations. 
e would not ſeruple to declare, 
at if they had not hithetto ſerved 
publie diligently, faithfully, and 
nicientiouſly, there was not the 
ulleft probability that they would 
bo in future, Let parliament 
etre decide as it would. In 
mean time he warned them, that 
they riſked to have a permanent 
etnment of India, it was not the 
do procure ſuch a government 
the houſe to interfere 1dly and 
jtly with the executive power. 
t them not ſuddenly and without 

ad cauſe imbibe ſentiments of 
t and diſſruſt againſt 'a board 
bad ſo lately inſtituted; Let 

a oppoſe the character and ſtake 
preſent commiſſioners, who 


U their reputation, their political 
Luce, and their future pro- 
n pledged to the public as ſe-" 
Wer for their integrity and good 
"ROB, againſt the deligns and 


HISTORY. 


diſpoſed to diſmember the 


rog 


intereſted views of men, 'known to 
be on the watch for their ſituations, 
and who cared not by What means 
they got into tiemm 
r. Bütłke undertook to rely ty : 


oad the defence of Mr. Dundas. 


began with alluding fora moment to 
the change of fituation between the 
treaſuter of the navy, and the eu- 
governor of Madras. Sir Thomas 
Rumbold was in a'fair way of re- 
turning the eution of Mr. 
Dundas by a ym: nn: 
ms and penalties, grounded on a 
reach of public truſt, relative to 
the government of the very ſame 
part of India. But the change of 
relation between them was not ſo 
ſtriking, as the total difference of 
their deportment under the ſame un- 
happy eircumſtances. Whatever 
the merits of governor Rumbold's 
defence might have been, he did 
not ſhrink from the charge. He met 
it with manlineſs of ſpirit, and de- 
cency of behaviour. What would 
have been thought of him, if he had 
held the preſent language of his old 
accuſer ? —_ articles were exhi- 
bited againſt him by Mr. Dun 
he did not think —— to tell . 
houſe they — — inſtitute no en · 
uiry, to in no papers, to ex- 
. es —— CBT nie tell 
them, what at that time he might 
have told them with ſome ſhew of 
reaſon, that their concerns in India 
were matters of delicacy ; that to 
divulge any thing relative to them 
would be miſchi=vous' to the ſtate, 
He did not tell them thatthoſe who 
enquired into his Ger were. 
ny og 
He had not the preſumption ty ſay, 
that for his 18 hav oben 
in his Indian preſideney the ulti- 
mate object of his ambition, his ho- 
nour was concerned in 1 
with integrity the truſt which ha 
to his 
charge; 


legally been committed 
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charge; that ot heray not having your! influence, au gr 
beer ſo fortunate, could not; he o Your ſervants have 4 | 
ditintercſted;; andther etheir ac- country, nor db you pay them; 
euſalions could ſpring: from 80:0 wages, Vet in few pean 
ther ſauxee than tacti m, and envy. return to England with Mir * 
eo his fortune. Had he been front- ef pagodas,” How can younrly 
det enough to hold ſueh a van, va - count: for ſuch immenſe fortung 
poring language in the fact of a quired in ſo ſhort: x\ time, with 
grave; id detailed, a ſpeciſied matter any vifible means of getting they 
ef nenuſation, while be violently This letter Mr. Burke ickwortd 
reſi lid Hery thing that could bring ed was written in a moody hum 
bis: cauſtitm a teſt; had he been and under the influence of f. 
wid enough to anticipate the ab- chagrin; but it was in ſuch h 
mund dest chat day; he would have mours that truth was diſcoverel 
left but ore impreſſion on the mind With re to the conſolic 
ef:every man wbotbtard bun, and debt of 196), he readily adm 
whotbelicved him in his ſenſes, that it to ſtand the faireſt of the wha 
du the yunoſt extent be Was guilty for whatever might be bis fi 


ofeathe charge cions concerning! a part ul i. 4 
„Mr Burke entered at confider- could comvict it of nothing wf 
abi lengt li: into the hiſtory of the than the moſt enormous uſury. ＋ 
feirte ral debts. He propoſed ta con- he could convict Mr. Dundas up jr 


rnont. sheta witch no other, than the the ſpot of the moſt daring ni * 
tlading authority of all the claims, preſentation in every fat he Wir: 
tar which adminiſtration had alledged, in defence of the loan, 
thought! fit t provide :; the grand of his own conduct in regatd 19] 
debtor, the nabob of Areathimſelf. He would prove to the houſe't * 
He called the attention uf the houſe this debt was never contrafted ue 
to u letier written by that prince to the knowledge of the eampiny, mo 
the court of directors eas nn it had not their, approbitivn, : 
0d when the main body of the that they received the firſt in 
debts. were contracting In this let - pence of it with the utmoſt pol 
ter the nabpb ſtated himſelf tu be, 2 — and 
hat undoubtedly he was, a moſt For this ꝓurpoſe he adduced wii 
competent witneſs te the point in ber of àuthentie papen. M 
Aueſſian. After ſpeaking: of the the houſe conſidered the ene to 
war with Hyder Ali in 1768 and of the intereſt at which theſe 
1769, and of other meaſures into were contracted, and the ſer? 
whichbe complained of having been ;teretts! added to the principie 
led hy the company's ſervants, he belia red they would nut tim 
procceded, 4 If theſe things were Teeptical,/ if he ſhould-doubs i 
uguinſt your real inteneſts, they are therftot this debt, which dd 
ten choufand mes more againſt cunſolidated at 880,000, the 
mine, againſt og my ever faw'11d0, ol. in teatool} 
cbuntrx, and the happineſs of my The tenour, the-polioyy at 
people; for yaur intereſts and mige couſuquences of the debt oÞq 
Are the fame. In Dem did werelim the eyes of mate 
chey originate:? In the private views cellent, that its merits παπ. 12 ny e 
911 — uo baye en- ible; andit took the beach 
tiched themſelves at the expence of credit and cone at 


* 


% 
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„ Along with thig-choſen body pa 
heavy armed iufantry, and to 
oport it in he line, Mk. Dundas 
1 N his corps of black. ca⸗ 
If there were an advan- 
: between this debt an that 0 
67, acct ording to him the cavalry 
be had It was not a ſubject of 
fence; it was a theme of panegy-= 
Lien to Mr. D:ndas, and 
» houſe would find it Was con- 
150 to ſave the country, to pre- 
mutiny in armies, to intro. 
& economy in revenues; and 
| al theſe honourable. pur ſes i it 
rinazed/ar the expreſs dehre,and 
| 15 repreſentatiye authority of 
company itſelf, Mr. Burke re- 
d to this panegyric, that it was 
ge, not by the authority of 
* company, not by its repreſen- I 
Ives, bot in the ever i memorable 
nod of 1777, by the uſurpe 
er of thoſl who rebelliouſly, in 
junchon with the nabob of Ar- 
5 bad overturned the lawful 
ment of Madras. For that re- 
lion the houſe of commons una- 
moully directed a public proſecu- 
n. The delinquents, after * 
d ſubverted the government, in 
br to make themſelves a party t to 
port them in their power, we 
urerlally known to haye vey 
about to the right aud to the 
do any u who were willing to re- 
ire them. Such was the autho- 
et up by Mr. Dundas, to ge- 
ent that company, which fror 
irſt moment of their hearing © 0 
corrupt and fraudulent tranſ- 
don to the preſent hour, had uni- 
Ay diſow ned and diſavowed i it. 
Mr. Burke read the hiſtory of the 
from a letter of the nabob of 
wot, Mr. Stratton.“ faid-the 
P « became acquainted with 
F ituation, and got Mr. Taylor 
| others to lend me 160.0001. to- 


Charging the arrears of the 


dere 
1 1 A 8 
the number 1 pig 


Teylbr aud the others 


WT. 


pen this L. 
ny a aj on of ee eden 52. 58 


yy beißt Fa ade 'T'dr- 


y of my 1 5 t 


Mr. Taylor ſome #24 1 
quaing me, that he an his * 
ates had 10 ready me y. bir that 
they would grant bills able in 
four months. This aſtoniſhed me; 
for I did Tay what migh 1-4 
ey when the ſe ſepoy re 
om 1; 125 A ron 
N. 1 75 nce e Br 
Mr: Tay . h not ny 
0 


diſcharged 2 6 "arrears 
155 he an id I am obliged to ebnti- 


A heir ba 5 6575 r time to this. 


re been able to leſſe 
115 Jane of my troops, and 
0 the arrpa 


rs due to thein, Lf 


hderipg the ride of inte re j 0 Mr. 


4s NO 
4 But inſtead 5 ain 

thole 1 1 

yhich i is Ja 
loan +2 

ed. 7 1 = 
tha for the — 
to them ſomet thing very 
be che fec 


JN 1275 fd with the b 
ue to! 
ro Mr 
rom the Ian 62 
len; ers he i pie of 10 75 
cori. revenue. 


| ils ig * 
. 


Before 
a 9515 


of . 
3 alignment. 
accumulate a 400 
ith an interęſt of 121 
145 mpenſation for a lin- 


gering 2 to KA . of 


2201 
. by 4— out 
received Af 


Tes, 


4 cent. in 


1 60,000]; of 
Mr. Burk A Farther 


8 ns 
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of the annual fund: of 480, oool. 
When u ſoucar, that is' a muney- 


dealer, became ſeeurity for any na- 
tive płineg, the. courſe was for the 
prinee to counterſecure the money- 
dealer by making over to him in 
wo 6-4 a poxtion of his territory 
equal to the ſum annually to be 
paid, with an intereſt of at [caſt 1 
per cent. Mr. Burke quoted the 


abthority ef lord Macartney, to 


e that the ſoucars would be no 
ther than the creditors themſelves, 


He affirmed, chat the plan directed 
by Mr. Haſtings. of cutting off 251. 


per cent. from the principal of the 
debt, was the propoſal of the cre- 


ditors themſelves. He contraſted” 


this with the prodigality of the pre- 
ſent ſettlement, The miniſter not 


cantented with authorizing theſe 


tranſactions in a manner and to an 
extent unhoped for by the rapa- 
cious expectations of uſury 

loaded the broken back of the In- 
dian revenues in favour of his wor- 
thy friends the ſoucars, with an ad- 
ditional. 24l. per, cent, for conde- 
ſcending to take the country in 


mortgage to pay to themſelyes the 


fruits of their own extortions. 


Ihe laft thing conſidered by the 


board of controul among the debts 


of the Carnatic, was that ariſing to 


the Eaſt India company. It was now 


ſtated by the directors at 3, ooo, oool.; 
lord Macartney's account of 1781, 


ſtated it to be at that period 
1, zaccoool. This debt, after the 

proviſion. for the cavalry, and the 
conſolidation of 177%, was to divide 
the reſidue of the propoſed. fund 
with the lenders of 1965: Never 
was a more ſhametul poſtponing a 

ublic demand, which by the rea- 
on of the thing, and the uniform 
practice of nations, ſuperſeded every 
private claim. This poſtponement 


was made by perſons who conſider- 


ed the company's as à lauful de- 


* 


all falſe appellations, as 


itſelf, 


every leafe of 3 


the rejected India bill, who's 
he canvyaſſed the compan) 0 


mand. For himſelf, Mr. g. , 
ſaic,, Who profeſſed to ſpeal ty 
underſtandings and the conſciens 
of the houſe, and to bruſh 255 


from the buſineſs. all falſe coloun, 
well 
falfe facts, he poſitively denieddy 
the Carnatic owed a ſhilling to 
company, whateyer the compay 
might be indebted to that undg 
country, - It owed nothing to t 
company for this plain and fingh 
reaſon, the territory charged wi 
the debt was their own. To 
that their revenues fell ſhort, 
owed them money, was talkidg na 
ſenſe. If men were allowed toy 
dit themſelves upon ſuch-prigcipls 
any one might toon gro rich. | 
flood came down upon a man's elt 
in the Bedford level of 100d. 
year, and drowned his rents forte 
years, The chancellor would p 
that man into the hands of a trul 
who ſhould gravely make, up 
books, and for this loſs credit hin 
ſelf in his account for a debt due 
him of 10,0001, It was howet 
on this principle the company ma 
up its demands on the Carnatic. 
peace they went to the full legs 
and indeed more than the full lea 
of what the people could bear k 
current eſtabliſhments. Tg? 
then abſurd enough to conioua 
all the calamities of war into cen 
to metamorphoſe the devaſlatow 
the country into demands upa | 
future production. What Wag 
but to avow a, reſolution ute, 
deſtroy their own ; domigjons! 
farm the inn 
of an enemy, inſtead of farmuny 
demand for urrear, was ä felt 
rent. It was for that reaſon. 
Burke had applauded che, utter 


counts, N fixed : his diſcerning , 
and his deciding hand- (00 1 
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ef Arcot and the raja of Tan- 
a at one ſtroke expunged 


mall, as utterly irrecoverable 


oloun might have added, as utterly un- 
yell uded. ; 4 N | 
red Mr. Burke entered at large into 


tate of the Carnatic. He men- 
ad the repeated provocations 


unde the government of Madras, 
on t had . the celebrated 
bee bon of 1780. When at length 
Aer Ali found that he had to do 


Amen, who either would fign 
convention,, or whom no treaty 
no fignature could bind, and 
o were the determined enemies 
human intercourſe itſelf, he de- 
{ to make the country poſſeſſed 
theſe incorrigible and predeſti- 
ed criminals a memorable exam- 


$ for to mankind, He reſolved, in 
uld oy receſſes of a mind ca- 
true e of ſuch things, to leave the 
.up1 ale Carnatic an everlaſting mo- 
dit b ent of vengeance, and to put 
t de el deſolation as a barrier be- 


en him and thoſe, againſt whom 
fath that held the moral ele- 
hts of the world together was no 
efhon, He drew from every 
ner whatever a ſavage ferocity 
d add to his new rudiments in 
arts of deſtrudtion; and com- 
nding all the materials of fury, 
beck and deſolation, into one 
cloud, he hung for a while on 
@elivities' of the mountains. 
le the authors of all theſe evils 


tient): idly and ſtupidly gazing' on 
ons? menacing meteor, which black- 
a e their horizon, it ſuddenly 
Traug „and poured down the whole 
release Contents upon the plains of 
alon * Carnatic, Then enſued a ſcetie 
quthok de, the like of which no eye 
0 ſen, no heart conceived; and 
1nFr902 dn tongue could adequately 
ung.” the horrors of wat before 
on i or heed of, were mercy to 


\ 


J 


+ 67 the company from the na- 


that-new havock. A ſtormeof uni- 
verſal fire blaſted every field, cou 
ſumed every hbuſe, d d every 
temple. The miferable inhabitunts 
flying from their flaming villages” 
in part were ſlaughtered; others, 
without regard to ſex, to age, to 
the reſpect of rank, or the facred- 
neſs of function, fathers: ror from 
children, and huſbands from wives 
were enveloped in à Wwhirltrind of 
cavalry,” and amidſt the goading 
ſpears vf drivers, and the trampling 
of purſuing horſes, ere ſwept ntu 
captivity in an unkneuyn ard hoflile 
lang, d gat 2dr mon 3099 v 
Thoſe who were able to evade 
this tempeſt, fled to the walled ci- 
ties. But eſcaping from fire, Word, 
and exile, they fell into the jaws of 
famine. Mr. Burke had intended 
to awaken the juſtice of the houſe 
towards this unhappy part of their 
fellow citizens, by bringing before 
them ſome of the eireumſtances of 
this plague of hunger. Of all the 
calamities which beſet and waylay- * 
ed the life af man, this came the 
neareſt' to our heart, and was that 
in which the proudeſt of us all felt 
himſelf to be nothing more than he 
was. But he found himſelf unable 
to manage it with decorum. Theſe 
details were a ſpecies of horror, ſo 
nauſeous and diſguſting, they were 
ſo degrading to the ſufferers and to 
the hearers, they were ſo humiliat- 
ing to human nature itſelf, that on 
better thoughts he found it more 
adviſeable to throw a pall over this 
hideous object, and to leave it to- 
their general conceptions. For 
eighteen months, without intermiſ- 
ſion, the deſtruction raged from the 
gates of Madras to the gates of 
Tanjore. 80 completely did thoſe 


maſters in their art, Hyder Ali, aud 


his more ferocigus ſon, abſolve 

themſelves of their impious vo-. 

that when the Britiſh armies tra- 
verſed 


1 
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wk as they i had done the Car- 

tic for hundreds of miles in all 
Arectont, throug Zh the whole line 
of their march hey! did not ſee one 
man, not one woman, not one child, 


| not ons fou bote beaſt of an an de. 


ſeription. One dead univerſal fi. 


lence reigned. over the ohale re- 


gion, 988 * 
.., The. Carnatic was a country not 


inferior in extent to England. 

Ar. Burke called upon the ſpeaker 

to; Aga ure to . Kae the land in 
repreſentative chair he ſut; 

to figure the form and faſhion of his 

ſweet and cheerful country from 


» 
1. 


Thames to Trent, and from the 


Iriſh to the German ſea, emptied and 


5 embowelled. by ſo accompliſhed. a 


deiolation. Let him extend his 
Jmagination, a little farther; and let 
ſuppoſe their miniſters taking a 


ſurvey of this ſcene of waſte and 


deſolation. What would be his 
thoughts, if he ſhould be informed 
that they were computing how 
much had been the amount of the 
exciie, how much of the cuſtoms, 


how much of the land and malt- i 


tax, in order that they might charge, 
upon the relies of the ſatiated ven- 
nce of relentleſs enemies, the 


whole of what England had yielded 


in the moſt exuberant ſeaſons of 
ace and abundance ? Every day 
Mr. Burke faid they were fatigued 
and diſguſted with the cant, that the 
Carnatic was a country that would 
ſoon recdver, and become inſtantly 
as( proſperous as ever, Such as 
would vive themſelves the trouble 
of confi dering the manner in which 
mankind were increaſed, and coun- 
tries cultivated, would regard all 
this raving as it ought. to be regard- 
ed. In order that the people, after 
a long period of vexation and plun- 
der, might be in a condition to main- 
rain government, government muſt 
begia by maintaining them, Here 


eleven hundred, from the exteil 


the fields, and the water-courls 


wege e 
; but 1 0 
ae J oppr h the zun 
torch; never did 2 5 0 
ſury 1 che gent | 
myo them think tuat Eggl 
waſted would fa 9125 aba he 
recover ? But Englind 500 
thouſand times ſooner: Wilk 0 
lation, fertility, and, whit ough 
be the ultimate ſecretion ffombd 
reven ue, than ſuch” "4 couitry al 
Carnatic. | 
The Carta” was not by 
bounty of nature a Fertile fol 
was refreſhed by, few” of no lin 
brooks or running "ſtredins, and 
had rain only at a ſeaſon, For 
reaſon, in the bappier times of] 
dia, a number of refervoirs, alg 
incredible, had been müde chm 
the whole country. They wth 
formed for the greater pan Wy" 
mounds of earth and ſtones, why" 
{luices of ſolid maſonty ; the uf | 
con ſtructed with admirable ſkill 


| labour; and maintained ata mi 


charge, In the territor V contul 
in the map 6f the company's | 
hire, they, amounted to dpi e 


two or three 2c (o five mils 
circuit. From theſe reſervoits 
rents were occaſionally draws 


gain called for 'a conlider«ble 
pence, to keep them properly ic 
ed, and duly levelled: Theſe# 
notthe enterpriſes of Englibp | 
nor in a ſty le of m nce fall 
to the calls of ber Hider 1 
were ihe monuments of real it 
who were the fathers of their! 
ple; they were the gran 
chres built by ambition; bot u 
ambition of an inſatiable be 
lence, which, not. Scent! 
rei;7ning in the diſpenſation s of 
pineſs —— the contracted! 
human life, bad trained, vf 


exten 
e miles 
voltz 
wi 0 
cours 
able 
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baader and I ib ER G,. 
0s mind, 0 tend W 
ot tus bounty beyond the. li- 
ts. of. nature, and 0 perpgehate 


ſelves through generatione of 


Ccatioa5 the guardians, the pro- 
tors, tue nouriſhets ot mankind. 
lo before the late invafionr the 
mans Were every Where fallen 
\ a miſerable decay; but after 

entry of a eruel foreign foo, he 

not leave the country till his re- 
ige bad completed their deſtruc- 
n, Few, very few were there, 
tech of theſe magazines of Wa- 
that were not either totally de · 
pech or cut through, with the 
rvinous breaches, What in this 
tion would have been the con- 
tofa virtuous and enlightened ad- 
ailtration. ? They would have re- 
ed, all the moſt neceflary eſta- 
ments, they would have ſuſ- 
nded the jufteſt payments, they 


puld have told the corps of. fictiti- 


4 creditors, whoſe crimes: were 
eir claims, that they muſt keep at 
| awful, diſtance, Lhey would 
pe proclaimed with a voice that 


ould make itſelf heard, that on 


ery country the firſt creditor is 

plough ; that this original, in- 
ſealible claiin, foperſeded every 
er demand, But on the grand 
Int of the reſtoration of the coun- 
u there was not a ſyllable to be 
und in the correſpondence of the 
min miniſters. They felt no- 
g tor a land deſolated by fire, 
9d and famine. Their ſympa- 
les took another direction. They 
touched with pity for bribery, 
ag tormented with: a fruitleſs 
ung of its palms. Their bowels 


. obſervations: 
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0 4 721 5 . 
.— j oppreſſion, 


| their dr ppparchedpunbloody 
Jas. 4.0102 2101132222, 
quotation, made by Mr. Dundas 
from a letter of lord Macartmey, an 


yhich ; the rerenues of the Carnuic 


were taken at 1,200, ocol. He sal 
that this calculatiou was made ups 
the ſuppoſition. of the country be- 
ERP >| e | u nets 
ſpeculation, but of abut 

by whiochat appeared that lord Mage 
artney's committee af revenue hall 
made in one year a0 more chan 
600, oool. And he remarłed on the 
eircumſtance of the revenue being 
taken out of the management in 


which lord Macartaey . 
the on- 


it, at the very moment tliat 
culation of that nobleman, foundell 
on this management, was ſtated us 
a ground for mini ſlerial meaſures. 
r. Burke teok notice of Mr. Dun- 
das's deſiance to his ad verſaries to 
diſcover any ſiniſter motives for his 
conduct. If he proved fraud and 
colluſion with regard to publie mo- 
ney on the ſervants of government, 
he was not obliged to aſſigu their 
motives; becauſe nu good motives 
could be pleaded in favour of ther 


conduct. But ſince theſe gentlemen 
had dared to hold a lofty tone upon 


the ſubject, he would beg lav to 


lay before the houſe ſome general 
He brought to: their 
reapllection the plan of Mr. Pitt for 


a reform in the repreſentation of the 


people. In his anxious refearches 
upon this ſubject, natural inſtinct, 


as well as ſound policy, would di- 


rect his eyes, and ſottle his chaice 


ated for uſury, that had long on Mr. Paul Bentield, the great cre- 
* the barveſf of its returning diton of the nabob of Arcot. Paul 
we They felt for peculation, Benfield was the grand parliament- 
eb dad been for ſo many years ary reformer, to whom the whale 
"318 the dui of an empty trea · choir of reformers bowed, and to 
+ Lhey. were melted into com- whom even Mr. Pitt himſelf muft 


yield 


ſent ? held out by the gorgeous eal 


liament. They had never enigyed neſs and national proſtitution? 


through a ſagacity that never fail- 


iis BRITISH AND 


ield the palm. For what region tive and attorney, Mr. Riez 

| 25 the empire, what city, what bo- kinſon, his exa deb 
rough, what county, what tiibu- ſacred friendſhip and the flea 

nal, waz not full of his labours? tual attachment that ſubſide} 
Others had been only ſpecutators, tween hin and the chancellor of 
he was the grand practical refor- exchequer, was well known 
mer; and while the chancellor of public was an indignant 5 
the exchequer pledged in vain the through the progreſs of Mr, 
man and the miniſter, Mr. Benfield India bill, of the oftentation ; 
had thrown in the borough of Crick- which Mr. Arkinſon made that ws 
lade to reinforce the county repre- ſure his own; and the author 
ſentation. Not content with this, with which He brought up dh 
in order to ſtation a ſteady phalanx after clauſe to Ruff and farten 4 
for all future reforms, this public- ranknefs of that corrupt act. 
Fpirited uſurer, amidſt his charit- faſt as the claufes were brought 
able toils for the relief of India, did they were accepted. No heft 
not forget the poor rotten conſtitu - no diſcuſſion. Paul Benfieldug 
tion of his native country. For her Ciate and agent was held up to 

he did not diſdain to ſtoop to the world as the legiſlator of 0 
trade of a wholeſale 2 for It was ſcarcely leſs notorious, t 
that houſe, to furniſh it not with the ſame perſon, in the ſame vin 
the faded tapeſtry figures of anti- ous cauſe, had ſubmitted to leg 
quated merit, ſuch as decorate and ſort of public office of compti 
may reproach ſome other houſes, houſe, where the whole buſnc 
but with real, ſolid, living patterns the laſt general election wa 1 
of true modern virtue. Paul Ben- naged. It was managed upon 
field made, reckoning himſelf, no dian principles, and for an Indi 
fewer than eight members 1n the laſt intereſt. This was the golden 
parliament. What copious ſtreams of abominations ; this was thee 
of pure blood muſt he not have lice of the fornications of rap 
transfuſed into the veins of the pre- uſury, and oppreſſion, which 


But what was even more ſtriking harlot, which ſo many of the pt 
than the real ſervices of this new- ple, ſo many of the nobles of ! 
imported patriot, was his modeſty. 1 had drained to the very drey 
As ſoon as he had conferred this be- Did they think that no reckon 
nefit on the conſtitution, he with- was to follow this lewd debaud 
drew himſelf from England; and That no payment was to be dent 
defrauded the longing eyes of par- ed for this riot of public drum 


in that houſe the luxury of behold- they had it before them, in the 
ing this minion of the human race, niſterial grant to Mr. Arkin 
and contemplating that viſage which principal.” The chairman 41 
had ſo long reflected the happineſs company had ſtared Mr. Bent 
of nations. It was therefore not claims on the nabob of Arcot # 
poſſible for the miniſter to conſult mounting to five hundred thou! 
perſonally with this great man. But unds. Eight hundred tho 
had been mentioned ſome time 
ed him in theſe purſuits, he found fore; but his beſt informatie 
out in Mr, Benfield's repreſenta- not enable Mr. Burke to fi 
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eber than 400, 0001. iniquities, had heen the induce- 
ice. Int the 15 Se ments of minitte to the meaſure in 
TFF 
ited | year 1777. to the & he conlifered"as the fecurity 


„ from the year 


the ſums that were ever mention- 
„ Mr. Benfield, would form a 


1e 5 oel. Thus by the 
* Ide board of contfoul voll 
— ter confideration, he had receiy- 


in annuity of 35,5201. charged 
the public revenuez. Bur this 
; not all, Lord Macartney, to 
den the court of directors from 
project of obliging the nabob to 
e ſecurity for his debt, had 
el Mr. Benfield as the man, 
0, if any, would infallibly be 
ſoucar, and ſo become the en- 
maſter of the Carnatic, What 


n 460,o00l. the ſmalleſt fo 


r 480,000L,” at 24l. per cent, 
which,” g ßer Witt tnt Andere oh 
his old debt, produced an annual 

income of 149, (26A, "This was the 
counterbalance found out by Mr. 
Pitt to all cortupt ariſtocracies, and 
to all odious coalitions. © A ſingle 
Benfield outweighed them Al. A 
criminal, Who lony fince ought to 
have fattened the region kites with 
his offal, was by his majeſty's mi- 
niſters enthroned m the government 
of a great Kingdom, and enfeoffed 
with an eſtate which, in the com- 
pariſon, effaced'the ſplendour of all 
the nobility of Europe. The que- 


. { Macartney had thought ſuffi- ſtion was put, aud Mr. Fox's mo- 
an t to deter the very agents of tion rejected, ayes 69, nes 164“ 
mn feld, and the partakers in his | ** | ALES | ' 7 
Was | | 1 ere 

upM | ro 108. 1-4 296 bars oth — 
„ , of Kea, Natty Ofice Bill. "Aut of ihe Eg. Of: 
üch „ Reform Bill. Finances. © Loan. Taxes. Bill "of Mr. Grenville 


Srutinies., Bill of Police. 


1 HE eommiſſion which had 
been appointed in the year 
had” to take and ſtate the public 


dunts of the kingdom, had ex- 
ed very general attention, and 
their reports acquired to them · 
res honour and applauſe, Seve+ 


* neaſures had already received 
of i tending 
enf troduce an ſyſtematiſe that e- 


My which it had been the bu- 
ls of the commiſſioners of ac- 
rs to recommend and illuftrate; 
ll however, though much had 
| done, ſomething remained to 
wne, Accordingly the reports 
queſtion were recommended to 
* omtderation of parliament in 
i. 


aid Lord Mahon. Mr. Beaufoy's Bill. Herring Fiſhery. Polls and 


the ſpeech from the throne. In pur- 
ſuance of the recommendation, Mr. 
Pitt roſe in the committee of the 
whole houſe, on the ſeventeenth of 
February, to bring forward "thoſe 
meaſures which he-conceived to be 
the juſt reſult of the labours of che 
commiſſioners. He ſaid, that though 
their reports were valuminous, the 
topics contained in them might be 
arranged under two or three gene- 
ral heads. The commiſſioners: hack 
turned their attention to the man | 


in which the revenues of the o 


try were collected. They had 
— into the wo Fires” of % 
practice of the ſeveral offices of ex 
— and of the mode in which 

the 


ide various ſervices. 


— 


the public moneꝝ was iſſued through 
the exchequer., - Lally, they had, 

iſcuſſed the ſyſtem according to 
2 the, money ſo iſſued was 
checked and controlled, and the 
plan by which it was ultimately ac-, 
counted for to the exchequer, _ 
The firſt; of the- lieads Mr. Pitt, 
bad enumerated, and which made 
the ſubject of two reports, had al- 
ready conſiderably engaged the pub · 
pe attention, Their ideas, with re- 
pect to the collection of the lund- 
tax, had deen for the moſt part re - 
duced to practice. Inſtead of ſuf- 


fering the produce of the tax to lie, 


as had been uſual, in the hands of 
the receiyers, means had been em- 
ployed by parliament that the ba- 

es, might, be, more frequently, 
paid, and that the officers ſhould be 
rewarded, by fixed ſalaries, rather 
than by fees and poundage. In 
the ſame manner another topic in- 


cluded. in this branch of enquiry, _ 


the poſt-office, had been in an act 
of the laſt ſeſſion conſiderably a- 
mended. The commiſſioners ſtated, 
that the paſt: office was directed to 
pay 7ool. a week to the treaſury, 
and that this was a very.ſmall ſum, 
in proportion to the money deriv- 
ed from that ſource of revenue. 
But the paſt-office-was now directed 
to pay zocol. inſtead. of 7ool. in · 
to the treaſury, and this he believ- 
ed, was as much as could be week - 
ly drawn from them, conliſtently 
with the exigencies of the wGſtitu- 


miſſioners and which extended in 
ſelf. through tive or ſix of their re- 
ports, mas, as he had ſtated, an 


account of thoſe public offices and 
© their.condut, through which the 


paſſed in its application to 

125 which it 
The pay · office, the 
of theſe, had of late 
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che pay 
| ip ſay that his friend, the pr 


and obſtinate forms of paſſing 


IST not incompatible with 
The ſecond ſubject of the com- "3ereconcilable to the duties 


been e ee 
now brought nearly to the fa. 
commended by the 4 K fa 
The office of the treaſurer «| 
navy was next in confideratias 
office; and he was ar 


treaſurer, had, in conſequ 
che report of the 3 | 
ken the whole ot the practice of 
office, and of their ſuggeſtions, 
his , moſt able confideration, 
formed a plan which promi 
be Ro = was. the pecif 
charge brought againſt the 
fices, chat balknces had been ſuf 
ed unneceflarily to accumulat 
the hands of perſons who held the 
while they remained in place, 
to continue with them 
they had quitted the public fen 
This very expenſive and incoorg 
ent practice had chiefly ariſen f 
the very great delay, and the 


Nt 
1 


accounts in the exchequer, wi 
however proper they might h 
been when they were adopted, u 
infinitely too confuſed, dilatory, 
intricate for the enJarged but 
of the preſent expenditure. 
firſt proviſion of Mr. Dur 
plan, Mr. Pitt ſtated to be, t 
every treaſurer, | an, quittilg 
office, ſhould transfer the ban 
in his, hands to his ſucceſlor; 
ſecondly, that every treaſurer 
in office ſhould cleſe hn 
every year. Theſe regulation v 


fice. Another circumſtance, 
Pitt faid, that had proved the g 
ſource and pretenee for dei 
this buſineſs, -was the prac 

the ſub- accountants. Tnitead lf 
manner now in uſe, of their rect 
ing the money n l 
ſeveral expenditures from the u 
ſurer of the navy, and holding 
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ain; with him, by which he had 
Luble credit and was prevented 
im cloling his account with the 
hequery it was ropoſed by Mr. 
das that they ould draw the 
i neceſſary and have perſonally 
count with the ſuperior office; 
the ſame time giving regular in- 
nation to the treaſurer of the 
alication of the ſums ſo drawn. 
{dition to theſe means it was in- 
led, that the money ſhould in 
ure be placed in the cuſtody of 
hank; as had lately been pre- 
bed with reſpe& to the army ex- 
tures A third remedy con- 


nulate { in the intended bill to the 
eld heaWrecefſary increaſe of balance in 
lace, hands of the- treaſurer, was di- 
ing Wd to the circumſtance that e- 


ry head of ſervice, and the ſums 


Icon ropriated to each ſervice had 
iſen fn (kept diſtinct. Inſtead of this it 
| the propoſed, that the heads of ſer- 
ſling kould be reduced to three, the 


ulling, the navy, and the fick 


bt {butt office ; and that when the 
ted, We appropriated to any one ſervice 
tory, puld be exhauſted, the ſervants 
dul the public ſhould have recourſe 


the ſums in their hands, original- 


Dur drawn for other, but not dif- 
be, Mr ſervices. Such was the plan 
ting the bill for better regulating the 


Ke of the treaſurer of the navy, 

Mr. Pitt had no doubt that 
len it was adopted, it would ful - 
uſwer the expectations excited 
the commiſſioners of accounts. 
next great office in this branch 
the reports was the ordnance; 
here the ideas of the commits 
ers had. ſo intimately fallen in 
d thoſe of the office tſelf, that 
Ureftors had ſpontaneouſly ad- 
d and carried into effect a num- 
of the ſuggeſtions. The only 
Mlderation that called for the iti- 
rence of parliament, was the 
men the cuſtody of the caſh 


from them in one 


/ 
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for ordnante ſervice to the bank of 


England. This object was pro- 
vided for by a clauſe in the navy · 
office bill, 


Mr. Pitt proceeded to obſerve, 
that the office of the paymaſter of 
the army had already experiencet 
ſeveral confiderable improvements. 
But one materlal circumſtance in 
that office ſtill remaised to be a- 
mended, and that was the practice 
of the expenditure in the article of 
extraordinaries. Ae Mr. 
Pitt thought of the urs and 
much as he commended the appli- 
cation and abilities of the commiſ⸗ 
fioners of accounts, he muſt differ 
icular; They 
had admitted in the tranſactions of 
the laſt war, and of courſe were the 
precedent allowed the caſe muſt be 
the ſame in Every future one, that 
a receipt, paſſed through the uſual 
forms, ſhould in every reſpect be 
deemed a ſufficient voucher. In- 
ſtances had occured in that period 
which rendered an enquiry neceſ- 


ſary; and the enquiry ought cer- 
tainly to take place, when the ſup- 
ſed payment, and conſequently 


he receipt were both ſuſpected to 
have originated in colluſion and 
fraud. For- this purpoſe ſuffici- 
ent men muſt be 8 my one 
juate ers; they mu au- 
thorizedto call perione before them. 

to compel the uction of 
and to! adiinſter an oath.” "The 
army expenditure was not the only 
ſubject of eriquiry, check, and con- 
tfoul, to which the bill he intend- 
ed to preſent was defigned to ex- 
tend, The ſubject was hot new 
to that houſez and probably his mo- 
tion would not be equally well re- 
ceived by every * of men 
that ſat in it. His ideas upon the 
ſubject had been preſented ts the 
laſt parliament in the form of a bill, 
e 
2 " | mons, 
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mons, but had been rejected by the 
houſe of lords. Its tenour was to 
appoint commiffioners to enquire 
into the fees, gratuities, perquiſites, 
and emoluments received in ſeveral 
public offices, to examine into the 
abuſes which might exiſt, and to re- 
port ſuch obſervations as might oc- 
cur tothem, for the better conduct- 
ing the buſineſs tranſacted in thoſe 
* Br | 
offices. | 
Mr. Pitt next adverted to the 
third branch of this very intereſt- 
ing diſcuſſion, the manner in which 
the public money was ultimate- 


ly accounted for to the excht quer. 
The commiſſioners had ſtated with 


truth, that the mode of proceeding 
by the auditors of che impreſt was 
not accurately to inveſtigate the 


uſes to which the ſpecific ſums had 


been applied, but merely to enquire 
into the arithmetical 2 of 
each account. As this minute dif- 
quifition had been already atrended 
to in the various inferior offices, it 
needed no great degree of diſcern- 
ment to pronounce the examination 
abſolutely nugatory. He felt great 
reluctance in faying that the abo- 
lition of ſuch frivolity as indiſpen- 
fibly requifite, He was loth to 
remove what bore even the ſhadow 


of controul. Such an eſſabliſnment 


ſometimes carried with it ſuch a 
degree of awe, as tended to render 
its purpoſes effectuul. But when he 
confidered that the emoluments of 
this office increaſed in a direct pro- 
portion with the public difability 
to afford. it, he eonfeſſed he wiſhed 
to ſee it antiquated, and another 
eſtabliſhment of leſs expence ard 
more utility ſucceed ; an eſtabliſh- 
ment where efficient checks and 
ſubſlaptial diſquiſition might take 


place of numerical forms and often- 


tatious parade. The only argu- 


ment that could be adduced againſt 


the aboliſhing this 


and the like of- 
. 


vhich the poſſeſſors confidered' 


tion of bufineſs, for which in 


the public accounts ſhould be f 


made, he ſhould. indeed hare 0 


ſices, was that it would be ge 
an infringement upon patent tip 


ſpecies of freehold; But in en 
truſt there was an implied « 
tion, that the duties of the gh 
ſhould be faithfully diſcharged 
the preſent inſtance'the emoly 
were ſuch that 18.0001; per an 
was frequently paid for the tran 


pod per annum would he toonut 
here was no exceſs to'whichf 
doctrine would not lead, if it we 
univerſally and ultimately eſtabli 
ed. Mr. Pitt accordingly pry 
ed that the preſent ai of 
impreſt ſhould be ſnperſeded, 
that a new commiſſion for audi 


ſtiruted in their room. 

Mr. Pitt had alteady mentis 
that the great ſource of emba 
ment in the public accounts 
the long credit given to the 
accountants.' This was not a | 
object of his attention. He þ 
ſuggeſted it to the houſe two je 
before, when he was firſt in of 
After his refignation he had folk 
ed it ſtill farther ; and had fn 
that the ſums then ' unaccoli 
for amounted to not leis 1 
47,000,000]. ; at the ſame times 
ing that an official enquiry it 
be ivſkituted into the circumbta 
The bufineſs was then treated 
mere chimera; and an ider! 
been propagated, as if he hal 
covered 40, ooc, oool. of the pi 
money, which had been ſtolen, 
which he had offered to reſcuti 
the hands of the plunderers. 8 
this been the repreſentatipn be! 


" 


a fit mark for ridicule, BY 
aſſertions had proved themſeh 
tale of _ 1 _— 
been inſtituted, and no len 
27,000,000), fo ynaccounted | 


been diſcovered. The balance 
four of the public on the ac. 
an aleady examined amounted 


e deer 
nt nel 
lered y 
in en 
ed © 
the off 
ed. 
nolu 
er anni 
e tran 


xl, W : 0 
1 ſhould be able immedi- 


ch to collect, ſo as to apply it 
the uſes of the current year. 
be ſuppoſed, that on a farther 
ny into the accounts, which 
| alieady been given in, as well 
on a progreſs through the re- 


he nder, this balance would be 
hich liderably and ſubſlantially in- 
If it we led 


led, . F 
t would perhaps, Mr. Pitt ſaid, 
es — omiſſion, if he did 
\rert to the conſolidation of 
es propoſed by the commiſſion- 
of accounts. M6{ of the offices 
ded to could not with proprie- 

referred to any but the exciſe 
ment, which was already o- 
loaded, In one inſtance the ex- 
ion had been taken away, as 
commiſſioners of ſtamps had now 
cient degree of employment, 
cnſequence of moſt of the ſup- 


eſtabl 
y Þ 05 
rs of t 
ded, 
audit 


d be fi 


nentiot 
mba 


unts, 
the f 


10e 4! 


— ; of the laſt ſeſſion having been 
in e by taxes incident to their de- 
id folk ment. Two other commiſſions 
bad in in themſelves ſo trifling, that 
eco as ſcarcely neceſſary to men- 
leſs tl them at preſent, He had not 
rien dercd where they could be an- 


„ and in fact he imagined 


NC 
242 de ſhould ſoon have to propoſe 
ated de houſe their total abolition,” 
idea in concluded with —_ 
e to bring in the three dit- 
he pe l, the principles of Which 


ad deſcribed, 

de bill for better regulating the 
of the tregſurer of tue navy 
without any ſort of oppoſition, 


ie bill for the better examin- 


are 
But nl auditinz the public ac» 
(88885, Mr. Huſſey offered to the 
ries! e ſeveral objections, He ob- 
leß ü d, that the inſtitution of a new 


bal fire auditors, in addition to 
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hich ſum, he had no 


the incumbrance_ which the com- 
penſation to be made to the two ex- 
iſting auditors of the impreſt would, 
impoſe upon the public, was not 
warranted by the principles of ex- 
pediency, nor ſanctioned by the 
recommendation of the report of 
the commiſſioners. Mr. Roſe re- 
plied to Mr, Huſſey, and endea- 
voured to prove that the bill would 
n tg no new burthens upan the 
public. He ſaid that the ſalaries 
of the preſent auditors of the ĩmpreſt 
were eſtimated at about 34,0001. 
a- year. 'Ihe compenſation was to 
be 14,0001; and the ſalaries ans» 
1 to the new inſſitution would 
acerue from the circumitance, Mr. 
Fox entered his caveat againſt the 
doctrine of a patent ofhce N 
con ſidered in any caſe as leſs ſacre 
than a freehold, He declared he 
Huld not but regard the preſent 
bill as entirely calculated to in- 
creaſe un ſue influence, by the cre» 
ation of new, important and luera - 
tive offices, The bill finally res 
ceived the ſanction of parliament, 
and the commiſſioners were declared 
to hold their offices during goud be- 
haviour, Thgir names were fir John 
Dick and Mr. William Molleſon, 
comptrolers of the army accounts, 
Sir William Muſgrave, Mr. john 
Thomas Bart, Mr, John Mar- 
tin Leake, | 
Mr. Vitt's bill for the reform of 
public offices experienced a more. 
ſtrenuous oppolition than either of 
thoſe which had preceded it. It was 
oppoſed by Mr, Sheridan, on the. 
round of there being no neceſſity, 
for it, as the treaſury already poſ- 
ſeſſed full power to do every thing. 
which was the avowed purpoſe of 
the preſent meaſure, He argued 
this from two minutes of the board 
of treaſury, in the adminiſtration of 
lord Shelburne, and in that af the 
duke of Portland. He dwelt on 
* r HN Wer 
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the extravagant powers given to the 
new board, The fame wers had 
been given indeed to the commiſ- 
fioners of accounts ; but an extra- 
ordinary and momentous occaſion 
had made that commiſſion neceſla- 

One hundred and fifty mil- 
* had been added to the nation- 
al debt; and an inveſtigation had 
been demanded from ali parts of 
the kingdom into the expenditure 
of ſo enormous a ſum of the public 
money. In the preſent caſe there 


was no ſuch neceſſity. The bill 


had not ayy great view worthy of 


the means it authoriſed, It was a 
rat-catching bill, inſtituted for the 


urpoſe of prying into vermin a- 
Laſs. Mr, Sheridan entered into 
a minute examination of the bill, 
clauſe by clauſe, arguing upon each 
in regard to the expreſſion and the 
ſtyle, as well as tothe policy and ex- 
pedience of its proviſions, . He char- 
ged the chancellor of the exchequer 
with having ſhown himſelf remark- 
ably inattentive to the drawin 
of public bills, and ſaid he expecte 
he would ſoon bring in a ſweeping 
bill to amend and explain ow 
one of the revenue acts of the la 


* 


ſeſſion, Accuracy of ſtyle and in- 


telligible expreſſion were as/neceſ- 
ſary parts of an act of parliament, 


as the ſoundneſs of its principle and 
the ſalutary effects of its operation. 


Mr. Burke purſued one of the 
arguments of Mr, Sheridan. He 
declared that the bill was a direct 
and violent contradiction to Magna 


Charta, and the common law of the 


land. He animadyerted upon the 


ſtyle of the preamble, which ſtated 
it to be its aim to enquire after and 
correct vyofſible abuſes, He called. 


it a ſlander upon the whole official 
eſtabliſhment of the kingdom; and 
faid it preſumed the general pre- 


yalence of the groſſeſt peculation, 
eorruption and fraud, The public 


% 
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offices of Great Britain, | 
ed, were thc beſt cond oy 
the moſt free from affording 
ground of criminal im tation 


any in Europe, He felt a den 
of diſguſt, almoſt rating wth 
ar the manner in which we u 
acting in the great exipenc 
the country, He contraſted | 
conduct of the miniſter in the; 
ent caſe, with his proceedy 
ſpecting the revenues of 
-arnatic, He was defirou 
draw a reſource out of the cr 
dropped from the trenchen d 
nury. He was raſping from | 
marrowleſs bones of ſkeleton e 
bliſhments, an empirical aliment 
powder to diet into a {imilitude 
health, the Janguiſhing chin 
of traudulent reformation, 
while parliament looked with 
xiety at his deſperate and labon 
trifling, while they were pj 
henſive that he would brei 
back in ſtooping to pick up d 
and ſtraws, de recovered bin 
at an elaſtic bound, aud wit 
broadcaſt ſwing of his arm 
ſquandered over his Indian 
ſum far greater than the amount 
all theſs eſtabliſhments added 
tber. The preſent bill, 
urke ſaid, had an obvious 
of the ſchool in which its at 
had been bred, Moſt ſchool 
their characteriſtics. Thus 
ſchool of Venice was known 
colouring, and the ſchool of } 
ſael by its deſigu. But the 
he alluded to was the ſchooloth 
romiſe, and little perform 
I was the ſchool where {mils 
rofeſſions were dealt out live 
in the outſet ; but the ſuc 
always a tyrannous exe 
menial and dependents unde 
tence of great attention ad 
oeconomy, 


but where the 
probable produce from ſuch of 
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„ ſtretches of power could be 
filing and inconſiderable. 
Mr, Powys complimented the 
ncellor of the exchequer for 
ring brought in a bill that had 
nudable an object. In the meun 
we Mr. Pitt entered at large into 
Jfence of the meaſure he had re- 
amende:l, He commented on 
minute of treaſury which had 
1 quoted from the board of the 
te of Portland, and which pre- 
ded to thoſe appointed to en- 
re into the abuſes ot the ſeveral 
ces, That they ſhould confine 
ir reſearches to the known and 
ul perquiſites of each ſubordi- 
ute othcer, relying on the inte- 
ity of thoſe in higher depart- 
ents, that they would prevent 
y illegal and clandeſtine prac- 
es of peculation and extortion ;* 
hus, he obſerved, a new and ex- 
wrdinary power was given to in- 
uire into and correct obvious and 
flins abuſes, while thoſe of a 
re covert, dangerous and exten- 
re nature were left to the ordi- 
ary controul of the old eſtabliſh- 
jent, This, he ſuppoſed, was 
te to avoid the littleneſs and in- 
guficance with which he was now 
karged, For himſelf he could 
t conceive how any perſons, to 
hom the care of the national in- 
rells were intruſted, could juſtify 
| themſelves to omit any exertion 
dat might tend, even in the moſt 
unuie particular, to promote that 
omy on which the recover 
the ſtate from its preſent de refs. 
A lituation ſo much depended. 
The oppoiition to Mr. Pitt's bill 
% not contined to the houſe of 
mmonz. Lord Loughborough 
pricular remarked en the un- 
by implications it bore. © He 
Ked in what manner the ſecreta- 
$ of ſtate, or the nobleman wh 
Fraded at the admitalty, would 


feel, if they were to undergo, us 
it were, an Old Bailey examination 
about the tees of their clerks, ant 
'a parcel of old ſtores. I his was, 
in his opinion, reverting the order 
of things by ſubjecting thoſe to ex- 
amination whoſe ſituation in the 
ſtate made them examiners ; and 
fended to deſtroy the confidence 
of the people in the great officers 
of the crown. He particularly in- 
titted on the inquiſitorial power by 
which perfons were obliged to give 
evidence upon oath, tending to de- 
prive them of the offices they held, 
and to incapacitate them forever 
from holding any -place under go- 
vernment. The duke of Rich- 
mond undertook the defence of the 
bill, and argued the neceſſity there 
was for a reform in office. He 
obſerved upon the peculiar conduct 
of thoſe who argued againſt it, It 
bad formerly been the practice of 
oppoſition to take up the cauſe of 
the people, and to arraign the eon- 
duct of adminiſtration for the heavy 
expences of government, and the 
venality and corruption of office. 
But the ſcene was now changed. 


Ihe bill underwent ſeveral amend- 


ments in the houſe of lords, par- 
_— one that placed the new 
commithoners under che contronl of 
the board of treaſury. It was fill- 
ed up with the names of the twd 
comptrollers of the army accounts, 
rogether with that of Mr, Francis 
Baring. | | 

Betide the three bills we have 


mentioned, a fourth was paffed for 


continuing the appointment of the 
commiſſioners of the public ac- 
counts. A clauſe was moved by 
lord Beauchamp, and feconded by 
general Burgoyne, empowering and 
enjoining the commiſfioners to re- 
vite one of their reports fo far as 
it related to the official conduct of 
tir Henry Clinton during his com- 
be © £21535 I _H 3 mand 


relative to the revenues an 
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mand of the army in America, 
In the report ſeveral facts were 


| Shared to the diſadvantage of this 


officer, Though the circumſtan- 
ces, lord Beauchamp obterved, 
which had been brought to light 
from the preſs by fir Eur Clin- 
ton, ſuſſiciently accounted for any 
unfavourable appearances; and 
though his eſtabliſhed reputation 
and acknowledged integrity placed 


him far beyond the ſuſpicion of 


diſhonourable conduct or neglect 
of oeconomy, yet the ground of 
accuſation, the fe, would go down 
-to- poſterity without the vindication 
in the report of the commiſſioners, 
and the deſcendants of one of the 
firſt families of the kingdom might 
thus look back at ſome future period 
to one of their anceſtors, as a per- 
ſon guilty of peculation and prodi- 

ality. The amendment was ob- 
jected to by colonel Thomas Dun- 
das, and Mr. Pitt, upon the ground 
of the commiſſion having been in- 


- ſtituted to inveſtigate eſtabliſh- 


ments, and not to examine the con- 
duct of iudividuals. The motion 
was negatived without a diviſion, 
A ſubject of great importance 

J expen- 
diture of Great Britain, which fell 
under the conſide ration of parlia- 
ment in the preſent ſeſſion, was 
that reſpecting the redemption of 
the national debt, It was not pro- 
poſed by Mr. Pitt to enter upon 
thoſe new and more effectual mea- 
ſures for this purpoſe, which he 
profeſſed to have in contemplation, 
till the year 1785, But he regard- 
ed it as particularly deſireable that 
parliament ſhould be prepared upon 
the ſubject. This was the more 
neceſſary as à principal point in the 
diicuſſion was to determine, bow far 
the exiſting taxes would ſuffice for 
the creation of an adequate ſinking 
fund, and how far new burthens 
would be neceſſary for that pur- 
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poſe. Suppoſing the decifn 
this queſtion to exiſt ever ſo ca 
in the mind of the miniſter, « 
the nation ſhould be equally 
vinced, would probably be 2 for 
nate cireumltance, and would & 
duce in no ſmall degree to 1 
maintenance of the national cred 
Mr. Pitt, was ſanguine in his g 
pectations reſpecting the exceed 
of the revenue beyond the demud 
of a peace eſtabliſhment ; 4nd 
courſe his calculations were on 
troverted and diſſected by the lla 
ers of oppoſition, It is not ca 
follow the arguments that ve 
ſuggeſted, through all their den 
of arithmetical numeration. 
ſhall endeavour to ſuggett preci 
though grunt ideas upon the ſul 
Jects — to 2 in ſome 9 
ſure from t egm and re 
ſiveneſs that 2——— a ua 
of this kind, 

Mr, Pitt introduced the ſuby! 
to the houſe of commons by a nd 
tion of the eleventh of April, 
ing for an account of the net pn 
duce of the taxes for the quatte 
ending on the fifth of January a 
the fifth of April, 1784 ; «nd th 
produce of thoſe ending on the ſiſh 
22 and the fifth of April 17 
His intention in this motion wa ti 
the houſe might be enabled toon 
an adequate idea upon a, ſubg 
which of all others was nearel i 
heart. He Hattered himſelf ü 
public would ſee from thole pape 
that the opinions ſo induſtriouly 
inculcated by ſome ſpeculatils 
the ſubject of our finances were 
offſpring of gloomy deſponden 
or perhaps of worſe monves ; 1 
that ſo far from affording n 
grounds for apprehenlion, ct 6c 
pair, the ſtate of the national ee 
nues and reſources furniſhed a 7 
far den e = only of 
wering every demand of the p33 
ctabliſhment, but of 4 
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which he had hopes might 
1 amount to at leaſt one 
an, for the purpoſe of a fink- 
fund. His motive for finghng 
theſe particular quarters had 
- that the houſe might ſee that 
roſperity of the nation had 
1in a progrethve ſtate ever hnce 
for the more ef- 


n bis . new meaſures 
exc Jul collection of the revenue 
50 | been adopted. The produce 


be [anuary quarter in the year 
* been 2,58 5, 00l. and of 
N 

april quarter 2,198,000]. The 
uce of the January quarter 
, had been 2,738,000. and of 


april quarter ,066,0001. So 
on. t tte produce o the taxes in the 
it pred ix months was above A million 
| the re, than the produce of the cor- 


onding fix months in the pre- 
ug year; and the produce of 
apnl quarter nearly 870,0c0l. 
e, from which however Mr, 


e ſub obſerved that 190,000]. was to 
by a1 deducted as the produce of the 
nl, taxes of the preceding ſeſſion. 
net p ſated the intereſt of the public 


together with the probable ex- 
e ot the peace eſtabliſhment at 


00,0001; and he ſuggeſted to 


be üſtht houle four calculations by 
nl (156; ns of which they might inſti- 
was, th x compariſon between the ex- 
| to {os revenue and the expenditure. 
a ſubjed eſtimated the land and the malt 
earel FT: :,4;0,-0cl. If the two next 
nielf ü ners in the current year pro- 
e pape cd a ſum equal to the two laſt 
Iſtriouch ers, the whole yearly ſum pro- 
atifls (by the remaining taxes would 
were u 1,436,000], It, again, we elii- 
ndene Te the year by the produce of 
es; 4 lal quarter, the 22 would 
ing mn bg, oool. If, in the third 
ct 6 ve ſuppoſed the produce of 
nal ee remaining quarters of the 
daa er to bear the ſame pro- 
y of mn to the preceding quar- 
he | hich the correſponding quars 
_ # the lait year did ts each 
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other, the produce would be 
12,600,000l, Mr. Pitt farther 
ſuggeſted a fourth calculation, ac- 
cording to which it roſe to the a- 
mount of 14, 790, oool. He ob- 
ſerved that in the accounts of the 
new quarters was not included the 
produce of the new houſe duty, 
which could not amount to leſs than 
5 oo, oool. per annum, and which 
would more than counterbalance 
any accidental diminution there 
might be in any of the taxes in a 
ſubſequent quarter. The produce 
of all the taxes, excluſive of the 
land and malt tax, for the year 
ending in September 1784, was 
10, 406, oool. So that the increaſe 
of the revenue for the preſent year, 
upon the moſt unfavourable calcy- 
lation, was 1,500,0001 ; and there 
was great reaſon to believe that ic 
would be tarther conſiderably aug- 
mented, * 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Dempſter indulged 
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themſelves in ſeveral remarks on 


the calculations of Mr, Pitt the 
very day he ſuggeſted them to the 
houſe. But the principal objections 
were taken up more accurately and 
at large in the progreſß of the bu- 
ſineſs. Mr. Eden in particular 
called the attention of the houſe 
atreſh to the ſubject on the twenty- 
ſecond day of April. The obſerva» 
tion, upon hich he laid the moſt 
conſiderable ſtreſs, was that of the 
extraordinary extent of the quarter 
upon which Mr. Pitt had built his 
principal argument, from the fit- 
teenth of December to the fifth of 
April, which conſiſted of one hun- 
dred and three days inſtead of 
ninety one days. tiere an adyan«- 
tage was taken of tol. per cent, 
which upon a three months in- 
come of 3, ooo, oool. amounted to 


300, al. and upon an annual in- 
come of ge 0.1 mounted to 
1 200, oo. Beſide this- general ar- 


. gument 
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gument Mr. Eden ſlated the 
particular circumſtance, of the 
weekly ſums paid into the exche- 
quer from the poſt · office and the 
exciſe extending in that quarter to 
fifteen weeks, inſtead of being con- 
fined to the natural amount of thir- 
teen weeks, He concluded with 
moving, That there ſhould be 
laid betore the houſe an account of 
the net produce of all the taxes, 
from the twenty-fifth of December 
to the fifth of January, and from 
the twenty-fifth of March to the 
fifth of April, in the quarter in 
queſtion, in order that members 
might be at liberty to ſubtract the 
receipts of the exceeding days, ei- 
ther from the commencement or 
conclufion of that period. 

Mr. Pitt replied to the argument 
of Mr. Eden, that a ſubtraction, pro- 
portionable to the number of days, 
was not to be admitted, unleſs it 


were granted that the income of 


every week and every day in the 


| year was exactly equal. He ſaid 


the objection applied to only one of 
the various calculations he had 
thrown out upon the ſubject. The 
calculation upon which he had laid 
his principal ſtreſs was grounded on 


the companiſon of the half year 


ending in April 1785, with that 
nding April 1784, and the pro- 
able expectation that the ſummer 
quarters of the current year would 


bear the ſame proportion with the 


fummer quarters of the nne 


year that the winter quarters ha 


done. He embraced this opportu- 
nity of exhorting the houſe never 
to loſe fight of the object he had 
propoſed, the eſtabliſhment of a 
poking fund, which ſhould be ope- 
rative and permanent. his own 
hopes on the ſubject were every 
day more ſanguine, from every new 
point of view in which he contem- 
plated the reſources of the nation, 
and every new information he had 
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obtained; and in p jon 1 
hopes of ſucceſs his oon vici 
the * of the meafure ber 
more vivid. But the eres 
the houſe ought not to give un 
deſponding miſrepreſentatom 
even to actual diſappointns 
Should the Hatterizy projy 
which now ſuggeſted themfly 
withdrawn, he Ks i 
would adopt it A fixed and 
alterable principle to make uy 
necetlary tum by ſome new w 
To that an efficient finking 
the great bulwark of public c 
might in no event be loſt, 1 
papers moved for by Mr. Eden 
granted, | 

Seven days later than the ma 
of Mr. Eden, Mr. Fox called 
attention of the houſe a thirdt 
to the fame ſubject. He deprec 
the charge of perſonal views 
factious oppolition. It was his 
earneſt deſire to ſee the revenue 
this country rendered ſo indubit 
equal to its neceſſities, that nd 
cavil nor ingenuity ſhould be 
to excite terrors in the break 
thoſe, who had lent their mor 
the faith of government, 
hending that the ſtate of 
nances was very different from 
which had been made out by 
Pitt, he conceived that though 
circumſtances were bad, they 
yet to be retrieved, ' Viele 
party bad ran in that houſe, 
time had much impediment | 
thrown in the way of up 
burthens upon the public, 
the neceffiry had been app 
Mr. Fox argued at large dhe 
treme fallacy of concluding | 
any one quarter of a year the 
bable amount of the other qu 
To illuſtrate this he ſclected | 
articles from the dil] ured quay 
April 1785. Eait India gou 
inſtance, were ſtated to have 
duced £6,000), though the ant 
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ice of that article for the laſt 
en years Was but 120,0c0l, and 
correſpondent quarter in 1784 
| oroduced only 10,000l. In 
{me manner the ſtamp duties 
poſed by lord John Cavendiſh, 
| ated to have produced ig this 
ner 96,0001 though they had 
rigally been taken at no more 
n t00,cool. per annum. The 
poſition of the bank under this 
| was 12,0001. per annum, and 
col. tood bere as the receipt 
a lagle quarter. Beſides theſe 
| rarious other particulars, Mr. 
x undertook to prove from ex- 
ence, and particularly from a 
le of the amount of the cuſtoms 
eleven years, that whenever the 
In * roſe ſingularly high, 


ummer quarters were propor- 
ubly low. One of his inſtances 
taken from the year 1779 and 
year 1784, The ſpring quar- 
of 1784 ſtood at 385,000. while 


whol: year produced 2, 600, oool. 
the contrary, the ſpring quarter 
| food” at 0. while 
Uk 715 
whole year produced no more 
mn 2,200,0001l, Mr. Fox would 
allow, upon the moſt favour- 
e calculation, the whole of the 
ling revenue of this country to 
wunt to more than 14, 200, oocl. 
therefore it were the determina - 
| of the houſe to meet the ſitua- 
u of the country fairly, if they 
ended, with the honel y and re- 
tion that became them, to put 
lnances of Great Britain be- 
dhe reach of cavil, they muſt 
additional burthens on the peo- 
to the amount of 1, zoo, oool. 
mum. The alternative was 
Koubtedly unpleaſant, but no 
i could hefitate a moment in 


Wing between this and national 


Wkruptey, He knew indeed, that 
ge and atrocious ſchemes had 
"1 engendered in the brains of 
eu to this purpoſe ; but no 
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practical ſtateſman had ever thought 
of them, no wiſe man had ever 
countenanced them and no good 
man, he truſted, would ever 1. 
them. Mr. Fox particularly urged 
the miniſter not tu wait for Bip 
ſeſſion, and not to ſubmit to ſo ma- 
terial a * a that oh wy YE 
peace, Perhaps 1t might 1 

that he eos oe matter ſo ſtrong- 
ly in order to involve adminiſtra- 
tion in unpopular meaſures. But 
this imputation muſt yaniſh when 
he declared, that in a buſineſs of 


this ſort Mr. Pitt might be aſſured 


of his ardent and honeſt ſupport, 
and that he 400 oy. fairly to 
ſhare the unpopulant) 1 
miniſters in ** tak. Mr. Fox 
concluded with obſerving, that the 
motion he had originally intended 
was deſigned to declare, that the 
permanent revenues of this country 
amounted only to a certain ſum be- 
tween eleven and twelve millions; 
but that not having been able to, 
ſtate the preciſe amount, he had 
changed his determination. He ac- 
cordingly moved, That a com- 
Sine ty appointed to inquire into 
and ſtate to the houſe the annual 
net produce from the fifth of April 
1775, to the fifth of April 1985, 
of he ſeveral taxes, together with 
the amount of the public debty, 
and to report the accounts to 
houſe, together with their obſer 
vations. 

Mr. Pitt roſe ance more to des 
fend his projected meaſyres, He 
inſiſted upon the unfairneſs of ar- 
guing any thing reſpecting the fu- 
ture revenues of this country from 
eſtimates taken, as thoſe of Mr. 
Fox had been, from years of war. 
It was eaſily to be imagined, that in 
time of war, an extraordinary de- 
gree of ſucceſs might att 
arms of a nation for oue quarter of 
a year, and yet the ſuccceding 
quarters be calamitous and unfor- 

| tunate, 
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tunate. Merchant ſhips might wait 
beyond the period of their regular 
returns for want of convoy or for 
want of ſeamen; nothing was per- 


manent, nothing Was capable of 


being reduced to- any eſtabliſhed 
rule. Mr. Pitt obſerved, that the 
article of ſtamps included not mere- 
ly the produce of the receipt tax, 
but of nearly the whole of lord 
John Cavendifh's budget, which 


ad been laid at the ſum of 5 50, oool. 
_ He confrat meg Mr. Fox upon the 
circumſtance of his having become 


a proſelyte to the doctrine of a fink- 
mg fund ; but his zeal upon the 
fubje&t had been, like that of all 
new converts, more ardent than ju- 
Gicious. Would it not, Mr. Pitt 
enquired, be more expedient to wait 
& ſingle year, and ſee the fruits of 
expectations grounded on the ſirong- 
eſt evidence, rather than recur to 
violent meaſures, which could only 
be juſtified by the laſt extremity ? 
He was particularly averſe from ap- 
pointing a committee, which he re- 
preſented as nothing different from 
putting his office of chancellor, of 
the exchequer into commulion. He 
doubted not that there were many 
perſons in that houſe infinitely more 
capable of filling this high ſituation 
than himſelf, But ill as he was 
able to diſcharge its duties, he 
thought it more properly veſted in 
him, a ſervant of the crown, and a 
fingle individual, than it could be 
in a committee of the houſe, liable 
to no controul from perſonal re- 


ſponſibility. Mr. Pitt indulged him- 


ſelf in a deſcription of the different 


kind of committees that might be 
formed. 


If the committee were of 
his own appointment, he ſhould 
certainly chuſe to be himſelf a 
member. On the other hand, he 
imagined Mr. Fox would be well 
contented to have the cominittee 


made up of himfelf and his friends; 
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and in that "caſe it would þ 
to gueſs what fort of report ' 
would form. Perbaps bon 
it was intended to confilt of x 
bers of different opinions, mn 
would debate the — Points 
nearly in the ſame manner x 
whole houſe would do; it mi hy 
with leſs eloquence, with leſs w 
mence and with leſs action, but 
with leſs obſtinacy, 

Mr. Fox, in explanation, ch 
ed the miniſter with having br 
the promiſes he had repeatedly j 
to the houfe. Who that had 
year heard him aſſume an air oft 
utmoſt perſonal importance 
gravity, and talk of his detem 
nation to encounter in the pur 
of this meaſure loſs of populun 
publie clamour and public od; 
would have imagined, that he wo 
have this year come forward with 
ſeries of computations founded 
the moſt demonitrabte fallacy a 
error, merely to obtain a pretea 
of putting off the great oo to 
other ſeſſion? What pledge h 
the houſe that he would bring it 
even next ſeſſion? His words » 
indeed ſufficiently big with pn 
miſes, but would a miniſter's pn 
miſe enſure 'a miniſter's perfor 
ance? Maſter as he was of word 
Mr. Fox defied him to invent © 

reſſions more ſtrong ot more bit 
ing than he had uſed laſt (fi 
His opinion of a committee 8 
very different from that of Mr. N 
He was convinced by the cond 
of a committee laſt year, that he 
ever gentlemen might general 
differ in their political ſentimet 
they wauld _—_ form ſuch a 
port as would do themſelres k. 
nour, and prove of eſſential be 
fit to the public, Mr Burke n 
towed Mr. Fox, and expreſſed mi 
indignation at the manner in whe 


Mr, Pitt had treuted the ſubject! 


3 00 
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mittee, The time was, if he 
been the greateſt miniſter the 
mery had ever known, that he 
14 not have fat an hour on the 
uur bench after ſuch an inſult 
e houſe, The _— having 
| rejected, Mr. Fox offered to 
houſe motions for the ſeveral 
«« which were to have formed 
materials of his committee, and 
| were carried in the affirma- 


ſr, Pitt appears to have been in 


degree irritated by the treat- 


it de had received on this occa- 
Mr. Fox having alluded, ſe- 

vl days after, upon a queſtion of 
un finance, to the eſſimates that 
been made of the revenues of 

country, Mr. Pitt embraced this 
ono pronouncing an invective 
ed with a conſiderable degree 

xrimony, He admired the inge- 
ty with which Mr. Fox, finding 
queuion before the houſe not ap- 


able to any of his 8 r- 


„ had contrived to introduce 
her ſubject better calculated to 
{ him an opportunity of grati- 
x his paiſions and reſentments, 
of giving vent to thoſe violent 
ſplenetie emotions which ſo na- 
bly ſprang from the ſituation in 
6 he was placed; a fituation 
mich to the torments of baffled 
e, of wounded pride, and diſ- 
unted ambition, was added the 
uh ing reflection, that to the 
orient and intemperate uſe he 
made of his power and influ- 
e while they laſted, he could 
eattribute all thoſe misfortunes, 
ch he was uſed ſo conſtantly, 
patdevically, but ſo unſucceſs- 
[to ſolicit the eompaſſion of the 
le. Feeling for him as Mr. Pitt 

de declared that he ſhould 
It it highly unbecoming in him 
elder any of bis tranſports, 

if thoſe extacies of a mind, la- 
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bouring under the aggravated load 
of diſappointment and ſelf-upbraid« 


ing, which were at preſent his lot; 


as objects of any other emotion in 

is breaſt than that of pity, cer» 
tainly not of reſentment, nor even 
of contempt. | * 
A buſineſs connected with the 
ſubject of revenue, which occurred 
about the period of which we are 
treating, had been introduced to 
parliament by the petition of the 
perſons intereſted in the / fuſtian 
trade in Mancheſter and other towns 
in the counties of Lancaſter, Cheſ- 
ter, and Derby, complaining of 
certain duties impoſed in the laſt 


* 
« x 


feffion' upon linens and cottons, 


plain and figured. Other petitions 
for the ſame purpoſe were preſent · 
ed, and the petitioners' were heard 
by themſelves and their counſel. 
On the twentieth of April, Mr. 
Pitt roſe, in compliance- with the 
prayer of the petitions, to move for 
leave to bring in a bill to explain 
and amend the act complained of, 
and to repeal ſo much of that act as 
impoſed a duty upon plain cottons 
and fuſhians.” Mr. Piet, in the 
ſpeech with which this motion was 
introduced, ſtrenuouthy maintained 
the injuſtice of the charges that 
were brought againſt the tax. He 
affirmed that the allegations” of the 
petitions were far fetched! and ex- 
tenſive, and that the evidence in aid 
of them was out of all meaſure ex- 
aggerated and uncandid. There 
was ſcarcely a fingle ſtage of the 
examination, or a fingle point of 
the enquiry on which there was not 
a glaring and evident deſire in the 
witneſſes to miſlead and deceive the 
houſe. He obſerved: that they had 
ſtated the produce of the tax at no 
more than 10,0001. This he way 


ready to aſſert was not a true calcu» - 


lation, and he- was. perfectly clear 
in the moderation of his ettimats, 
when 
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when he tool the tax upon fuſtians 
at 4 [ There was however an- 
oint of view different from 
he Gif ce and equality of any tax, 
which by conceived highly entitled 
to the: ard of the houſe, and that 
was the it of commeree. That 
this ſpirit had been excited againſt u 
the tax. was too obvious, from the 
abilities which had been exerciſed, 
and the which had been 
difplayedin the purſylc of a repeal, 
The opinions, however ori nova 
or however founded, of 
: uſeful and reſpectable a body pt 
men as the- cotton manufacturers, 
nay even ther prejudices and 'their 
errors were to him objects of ſuch 
ferious conſide ration, that he would 
not put his on ſentiments in eom- 
with them, when the point 
in queſtion was ſuch as could with 
* be — Thus circum- 
the amount of 
— the objec with the fituation of the 
He thanked God, that the 
the- public finances was not 
ch as to afford room for defpon- 
dency; He had looked into it 
with ajealous ſcrutiny, and found, 
that it was: ſo flouriſhing and 
miſing, as to yield the prof 
mehoration without the — 5 
of new burthens. He was happy 
to have it in his power to give this 


| to the people of England 
EE of bet being able to create 


ale fon fund was ſuch as not to 
_ him tenacious of any particu- 


Mr. Stanle and others roſe in 
vindication of the manufacturers. 
It was — obſerved by this 
gentleman, that Mr. Walker and 
the other witneſſes were men of as 
much private honour, virtue, and 
probity, as t were ingenious 
and ſkillful in their manufacture; 
and that ſuchmen were not to be led 


Dy any.confideration upon-earth to 
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the ſtating falſeboods or the 


our finances to à peace © 


facts. -. Mr. he 


\ e deciſive in 


ainſt the principl 
down b — * — Fe 


ſion. Was no means 
any miniſter to 2 > 
up that to prejudice and to can 
which he retuſed to reaſon © 
fact. If it were once known 
high degree of popular diſconi 
no matter how Ty founded, 
ſufficient inducement to that hy 
to give their conſent to the re 
- any tax, the revenue would 
rpetual danger, and that 
* fund, which. Mr. Vit 
fond of introducing into eren 
bate, and to which they all lo 
forward with the moſt anxious 
tions, would be only a ms 
to be talked of, never to be broy 
into exiſtence, The ſenſe of 
houſe was unanimouſly in fa 
of the repeal, 

On the ninth of May the 
and the new taxes, which were 
found neceſſary. to liquidate 
ſyſtematize the burthens of the 
war, were brought before the h. 
of commons by the chancell 
the exchequer. It was, he wa 
ficiently forte as m 
matter of. regret to other | 
men as it could be to him, to 
themſelves called to the pu 
taſk of providing for the exiget 
of the late calamitous and unp 
able war, in order to bring b: 
— to its former vigour 

mportance, and give ſtability 
— and proſperity. Ide 
_ — — — 
ed from the immediate cal 
war, yet it was impofuble to8 to 
that we were yet come in 


aggeratin 
and Mr, 5 


proteſt a 


ment. He ſtated, that the 7 
for the current year 2 ne 
1 to 97370868). © 


lng ways and means for the 
uon of this ſum were no more 
| 6,184,118]. Belides theſe, 

er, there had been paid into 
exchequer the ſum of 199,511. 
jj ariling from balances which 
Lin in the hands of different 
maſters, which, together with 
growing produce of the finking 
forthe enſuꝛng year, and other. 
chat he mentioned made up 
efciency fo as to leave only 4 
ace of one million. This ſum, 


þ was indeed ſmall, when put 


petition with the ſums, that 
for a ſeries of years been aſked, 
il he hoped be the laſt that 
ll be wanted. In borrowing 
nillion, after having ſeriouſly 
ered the ſtate of the funds at 
u and their probable improxe- 
tin the courſe of another ſeſ : 
he had deemed it moſt prudent 
o fund the money, but to bor- 
it from the bauk at five per 

The public might thus make 
terms than they could by go- 
to open market, The bank 
Il pay in the money not im- 
Wtely, nor altogether, but as 
tecelſities of government call- 
brit; and the intereſt was to 
pad only in proportion -as the 
ey 5/428 42% 1g He ſhould 
erer for the preſent, take the 
- at the regular ſum of 


u the principal point to which 
ul to draw the L of the 
le, was the funding that part of 
wry bills and the ordnance 
Wires, which had ſtood over 
i the preceding ſeſſion, and 
Mr. Pitt took at 4,090,000. 

em to which theſe had uſu- 

mu, was two years; but he 

ned to hold out a diſcount of 
worth per cent, per month, as 
Wducement to the bill-holders to 
be early, The fund de in- 
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tended to create was the fi 
reſpecting which there dal oy ; 
much, debate laſt year, a fund. of 
ſive per cent, ugh for every 
1001, ſo funded there was a loſs in: 
curred of fix ſhillings for ev 
100l, which would create an 
of annuity upon à principal of 
10,000,000l, to the amount of 
o, gol, yet in the event af a re- 
lemption there would be in a length 
of years a ſaving. of between two 
and three millions. Mr. Pitt took- 
the. five per, cent, ſtock. at 995 l. 
According to this eſtimate he ſhould 
give 1111. 88. for every 1001; ſo that 
the 4, oool. to be funded would 
require an intereſt of 223,000, 
In addition to theſe two. ſums. of 
the intereſt on the loan and the in» 
tereſt on the new fund, Mr. Pitt 
to, provide for the deficienc 

by, the repeal, of the 
tax, Which eſtimated at 
— The whole annuity to 

provided made the ſum oi 
41,0088, | F | | 
bad Is P * | the 1 

to pr remarking on 
the biladrantage _ which he 
laboured as td the rear of 
the buſineſs, when 3 
able and popular taxes, had lang 
ſince been exhauſted. But taxes 
the moſt palatable were not alway 
the moſt ſalutary. They. diſg: 


had 
id 
tian 


.ed at the ſame time that they ad- 


miniſtered the poiſon. In the pre- 
ſent tranſaction he wiſhed it to be 
underitood that fame of the taxes 
he meant to ſuggeſt would fall 
heavier on that houſe tham on their 
conſtituents, There was perhap! 

no other aſſembly. that he cou 
addreſs, where he ſhould have the 
ſatisfaction of thinking, that, in pro- 
rtion to the degree in which a 
urthen was likely to effect them- 
ſelves, it would have the better 
chance to meet with their approba« 
| tion 
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tion. His taxes had one other re- 


commendation, which was that 
they would be attended with no ex- 
* in the collection and would 

the ſource of no new officers. 


The firſt thing he had to propoſe 


was a new regulation in the tax 
upon men ſervants. This had 
hitherto been rated in the ſame 
proportion, whether the perſon from 
whom it was collected kept more 
or fewer ſervants. Mr. Pitt pro- 
poſed that it ſhould be aſſeſſed ac- 
eording to a different rule, for one 
ſervant, as far as to eleven and up- 
wards. He included in bis tax for 
the firſt time waiters at taverns and 
ether places of public entertain- 
ment. - And he meant, inſtead of 
ſuffering it to remain any longer a 
voluntary 'tax, which thoſe upon 
whom it fell were to ſend and pay 
of their own accord, to have it re- 
22 demanded by the ſame per- 

s as now collected the beute en 
The produce of theſe regulations 
he eſtimated at 3 5, oool. The next 
propoſal he had to ſuggeſt was a 
tax, which had already been the 
ſubject of much diſcuſſion. It 
might probably find one kind of 
objection from the grave and ſober 
part of the houſe, and it might en- 
counter the jocular ideas and merry 
witticiſms bfthe other. The former, 
however, he was prepared to meet 
and combat with reaſon and argu- 
ment; to the latter he had only 
good humour and cheartulneſs to 
oppoſe. This was an aflefiment 
per head of two ſhillings and fix- 
pence, five ſhillings, and ten ſhil- 
lings reſpectively upon maid ſer- 
vants; and the whole of this he 
eſtimated at 140, oool. The next 
tax in the budget of the chancellor 
of the exchequer was a tax upon 
retail ſnops. This he would not 
collect in one equal ſum upon all 
ſhops indiſcriminately, but he would 
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place upon all houſes 


gulate the tax by the rent, 
houſe, and he 1 wah 
ſhould be laid in the Proporti, 
from one ſhilling to two fix 
in the pound, the laſt ſum to 


twenty-five pounds and up 
He intended by way of recom 
to the dealers to revoke and tn 
way the licence from all he 
and pedlars, who were indeed 
to the community and a ny 
and medium for the preſervut 
illicit trade. The ſhop- tax he 
at 120, oo l. Mr. Pitt's fourth 
was an additional taz of one 
pro per mile on poſt-horſes, 
ir price to the traveller x; 
_ eleven pence permile; by 
inn-kcepers frequently ch 
ſhilling, and 1 
a part of this irregular profit i 
benefit of the public. This 
produce 50, oool. Mr, Pitt's 
tax, was 2 tax upon gloves, 
tax he laid at a penny, two pt 
andthree pence, in proportion to 


reſpective value; and he too urg 
produce at go, oool. To th 
added a tax, byway of licence, to © 


pawn-brokers, the reſult of 1 
would be 15, oocl; and a regu 
reſpecting fal, by which he 
make an allowance of only 
buſhel and a half inſtead of t 
buſhels in forty, upon all ſalt 
ried coaſtwiſe, by which be f 

ain to the public 12,000]. 
Pie concluded with an adju 
to che houſe, that they wou 
their conduct on the preſent! 


fion give a pledge to the pub larly 
their had r , national e ©Þ: 
and their unalterable determin eit 
to create a ſurplus inaliena_ 
be applied to the gradual dim H 
of the national debt. a ! 
MI. Fox rar Mr. 
With reſpe& to whether it ; 
ter to fund the debts of the , th 
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means of 2 five or a three per M 


bock, it was not a matter that 
4.1 to be farther diſcuſſed, He 
ver reminded the houſe that 
fre per cent ſtock had laſt year 
a calculated at 931. and that 
was not ſo high by two or 
xe per cent; ſo that the reaſoh- 
of the laſt * — not 
oletely apply to the meaſures 
the — For himſelf, 
rer, he remained fixed in 
opinion, that to ſacrifice a 
ſum of the public money at 
ndant of funding, upon an idle 


nd of ſpeculative calculation 


þ reſpet to the future, was a 


ter againſt which much ſolid. 


won might be urged. - If he 
eto enter into the diſcuſſion of 
tit was, that was given to the 
holders more by a five per cent. 
by a three per cent. fund, per- 
he ſhould be able to make it 
unt to a good deal more than 
Pitt had ſtated, Mr, Fox ex- 
d the deepeſt impreſſion of the 


urgeat ſtate of the finances of 


wuntry, as well as an unwilling- 
to be the firſt to oppoſe any 
that were deſtined to anſwer 
eugencies of the ſtate, He, 
+ hinted a ſtrong objection 

ſe ſhop tax and the prohibitoi 
on 2gainſt hawkers and ped- 
u well as the tax on maid- 
ts, which he feared very un- 
bly for the welfare of this 
ry, #ould exite an uniyerſal 
and which he coneeived, by 
. g the increaſe of offspring 
ri diſtreſſing, would become 
8 Won infants, and not a tax 
ether luxury ot extrava- 


» Huſſey treated it as ſome- 
| ak that the miniſter ſhould 
- "ay bill-holders this year 

ber cent. when laſt year 
ſe them only 1071; 584 Ed. As 


1.9 
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r. Pitt had thought proper to 
defer funding the ics l bor- 
rowed of the. bank, might it n 
have been adviſcable alſo to pol 
pone the funding a part of the nay 
debt, till it was in our power tg 
have made better terms ? Mr. Pi 
defended what he done, and declar- 
ed his opinion that the ſtocks wo 
never riſe; and of conſequence bet - 
ter terms would never be made, ti 
the log of navy debt was. taken 
out, of the market. 8 
The taxes propoſed by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, which un- 
derwent the ſevereſt animadverſion, 
were the tax upon maid-ſeryants, 
and the tax upon retailers; Sir 


Fa Jobnſtone and the earl of 


urrey expreſſed themſelves with 
much humanity reſpecting the ficſt 
of theſe. They truſſed parliament 
would turn its attention to à tax, 
thus inimical to ſo many of our fel- 


low-creatures, who were reduced by 


providence to the moſt helpleſs and 
unprotected ſituation. They were 
deititute of thoſe powerful advocates, 
which had ſometimes influence wit 

miniſters to make them alter their 


original intention ; but if no other 


principle weighed with the houſe; 
it was to be hoped a principle of 
humanity would, fince the objects 
of this tax had, independently of 
other evils, hardſhips enough to en- 


counter from their relentleſs def- 


tiny. Mr. Drake, Mr, Powys, Mr. 
Sawbridge, fir Richard Hill, 
Mr. Whitbread expreſſed their diſ- 
approbation of this part of the bud- 
et, Mr. Francis had always ob- 
— ſuch an idea to be reprobat- 
ed by every perſon of feeling and 
ſentiment, He truſted that Mr. 
Pitt on mature conſideration would 
relinquiſh it, as nothing could be 
ſuggeited, that could give the public 
a more diſadyantageous idea of his 


ns bn A man or an!. 
F U 
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It was aſſerted by Mr. Sheridan, 
that the tax could be conſidered in 
no other light, than as a hounty to 
bachelors and a penalty upon pro- 
8 Mr. Fox in a ſubſequent 
ſtage of the buſineſs obſerved, that 
he was inſtructed by his conſtituents 
to oppoſe the tax, He was not one 
of thoſe, that conſidered the ſenſe 
of the electors as binding on his 
_ \eondutt in every political proceed - 
ing; and of all others he thought a 
queſtion of finance that in which 
implicit conformity was leaſt to be 


expected. If, therefore, the ſenti- 


ments of his conſtituents were one 
reaſon with him for oppoſing the 
tax, he begged it to be conſidered 
as only one. It was certainly al- 
ways eſirable to refrain from af- 
fecting manpifactures whenever it 
could be avoided. That this could 
not in all caſes be done he was 
ready to allow; but when the moſt 
uſeleſs members. of ſociety were 
made to bear the public burthen, 
it was undoubtedly an advantage. 
A ſet of men could not eaſily be 
ſelected who were of leſs ſervice in 
the ſtate than men-ſervants ; the 
contrary was the fact with regard 
to women=>ſervants. The former 
were kept for parade, and as the in- 
ſtruments of vanity, idleneſs, and 
oſtentation; the latter were always 
employed in works of economy and 
induſtry. The former were retain- 
ed by the rich, the latter by the 
poor. Mr. Fox mentioned the idea 
that had frequently been ſuggeſted 
reſpeCting a tax upon bachelors, 
Tf there could be a mode deviſed by 
which ſuch a tax could be propor- 
tioned to the fortune or property of 
individuals, none in his opinion 
could be more fair or more produc- 
tive. At all events he could ſee 


no objection to the adopting this 


idea to ſuch a degree, as would make 
good the deficiency that might ariſe 


\ 
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ſiderahle firenuouſiiefs, it 


— —— tax of the d 
cellor ex uer eaſ 
who had prong, mY 
Mr. Pitt defended his org 
ſuggeſtion, It was -undouhts 
true, that thoſe who were n 
and had families wouldpay the; 
to this tax; but this was inſen 
from the very principle of le 
impolts upon the ſubject, and nj 
with equal truth be alledged ag 
every individual tax that had} 
laid upon articles of conſum 
for a number of years paſt, lo 
progreſs of the buſineſs bot 
he qualified the meaſure wit 
veral exemptions, particular 
ſubtracting from his eſtimate 
ſervant for every two children. 
profeſſed alſo to deſign to ex 
youth and age from the ope 
of the tax. In lieu of the d 
ences that would accrue from 
proviſions, he adopted Mr. 
idea reſpecting bachelors, 
cordingly moved that the tax | 
maid- ſer vants ſhould be doubl 
perſons of this deſcription, and 
every bachelorſhould pay theſ 
one pound five ſhillings per he: 
ditionaltothe tax _ menſery 
This was obſerved by Mr. Fa 
adequarely to anſwer his ſug; 
fince it would fall particularly 
upon gentlemen of the am 
other unmarried men, who 
under the neceſſity of keepit 
leaſt one male-ſervant./ An at 
'ment was. made correſpond 
the objection of Mr. Fox. 
milar effort was exerted by 
Gamon member for Wincl 
and Mr. Courtenay, in fart 
officers upon half-pay ; butt 
the propgfition was urged vil 


obtain equal ſucceſs. 
But the tax which encol 
the moſi perſevering 1d dt 


oppolition in parliament, 
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ral unpopularity and odi- 
tte nation, was the tax on 
ns, It is particularly remark- 
f this tax, that it has been 
xmly rejected and cenſured by 

lirician, whether ſpecula- 
practical, to whom it ever 
ted irfelf, It is condemned 
r. Alam Smith in his ſtandard 
| of the Wealth of Nations. 
uguments by which it was 
fed are obvious. They may 

be ſummed up in the word 
wility. The tax is unequal, 
iſe it is placed by the repre- 
ure upon the conſtituent, w.th- 
tis contributing an iota of it 
kf, It is unequal, becauſe be- 


rtioned to the rent, it falls 


| excluſively upon the inha- 
kts of the metropolis, And laſts 
i is unequal, becauſe it falls 
1a body ot men, few in number, 
nous and neceſſary, Taxes 
te conſidered as of two kinds ; 

which are levied immediately 


the commodity, and of which 
kquently the whole paſſes into 
pure of the public, and thoſe, 
V being committed to the diſ- 
jon of individuals, may be ex- 
d to oppreſs the nation in a 
@ greater degree than they 


 gorernment. The ſhop- 
8 placed under the neceſſity 
Kvuntering one of two def- 
u either it muſt be levied 
the conſumer ten, thirty, and 
tld by the retailer, or it muſt 


ma claſs, conſiſting perhaps 


uy or thirty thouſand men; 
whom is appropriated little 
i luxuries and indulgences of 
n life, Theſe and other argu- 
ere urged with conſiderable 
neſs by tir Harbord Harbord, 
life, and the members for 
ay of London. At the fame 
uon was preſented againſt 
a itom the lord mayor, aldez- 
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men and common council. Its diſ- 
advantages were placed in a par- 
ticularly ſtrong point of view by 
Mr. William Windham. Mr. Pitt 
replied to Mr. Windham, that it 
was by no means fair to conſider the 
tax ſimply as falling, either on the 
the income of the trader, or the ge- 
neral conſumption. Where the 
fit on the articles of trade was fich 
as would bear the payment of the 
tax, there the trader would pay it 
for his own ſake, and it was fair- 
that he ſhould ; but where on che 
contrary the profit was ivconfider-. 
able, the tax would be levied by the 
retailer on his cuſtomers, He de- 
nied that the object of commerce 
was to obtain a profit ade- 
quate to ſubſiſtence ; but on the 
contrary to obtain as great a profit 
as the market would allow. Of 
conſequence, the richer ſhop-keep- 
er would not be more ready now to 
vend his commodities at a price 
which the poorer evuld not afford, 
than he had ever been. Mr. Henry 
Thornton coincided with Mr. Pitt 
in his argument in favour of the 
tax, and inferred from the univerſal. 
clamour it had occaſioned that its 
operation was totally exempt from 
the charge of being partial. Seve- 
ral members, who were defirousſuc- 
ceſsfully to eounteract the —_— 
upon retailers, declared themſelves 
not inimical to the tax on maid- 
ſervants, and took part with ſtill 
ater fincerity and earneſtneſs in 
— of the intended prohibition 
againſt hawkers and pedlars, A- 
mong theſe it may be proper to enu- 
merate Mr. Hamet and Mr. Le 
Meſurier. Sir Edward Aſtley, and 
Mr. Brickdale alſo took an op- 
mg of expreſſing their appro- 
tion of the projeſed ſuppreſſion 
of hawkers and pedlars. — 
The cauſe of this humble order 


of wen was yadertaken with parti - 
2 Lhrof e ale 
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cular warmth by Mr. Dempſter. 
He conceived that it was a ſingular 
and no very honourable ſpectes of 
regulation, to attempt the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of an entire ordet in the ſtate, 
from the inſtigation of private 
views, and with the ſingle deſign 
of conciliating the averiions and 
gratifying the vindictive paſſions of 
another order. He remembered 
ſome years. ago that a bill for the 
ſame purpoſe was brought into par- 
liameat ; but it appeared in the diſ- 
cuſſion .a meaſure big with the 
greateſt miſchief, He truſted in 
roportion as the houſe received in- 
formation upon the ſubject, the 
would be. diſpoſed to think with 
him, that far from being uſeleſs, 
the hawkers and pedlars were of the 
Higheſt benefit to the community. 
Notbing but their palpable and un- 
deniable utility, could have kept 
them in exiſtence ſo long againſt all 
the intereſts that had been united to 
deſtroy them. In compliance with 
the arguments that were employed, 
Mr. Pitt departed from his original 
defign, and on the thirteenth of 
June moved the houſe, in lieu of the 
total ſuppreſſion of' the licences, 
& that, a duty of four pounds in 
addition to the exiſting duties 
ſhould be impoſed upon all pedlars 
travelling on foot ; and that a duty, 
of eight pounds in addition ta the 
exiſting duties ſhould be impoſed 
2 all pedlars for _ horſe, 
s, or mule. employed by them 
in the tranſport of bis commo- 
dities.” It was alſo propoſed by 
him, that in the ſame K reſtrie- 
tions ſhould be laid upon pedlars, 
by which they ſhould be pre- 
vented from exerciting their trade 
within a certain diſtance of cities 
and market towns, - This propoſal 
did not perfectly meet the appro- 
bation either of the friends or ene- 
mies of the original motion. It 


was treated by choſe wha acted for 


—— — —— — 
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obtain the total abolition of x} 


the retailers, as departing fm 
implied bargain that Allan 
tered into between the nütiſer 
the perſons expoſed to the ney 
By Mr. Demplter, fir Jane þ 
ſtone, fir Adam Fergu on and 
nenay, it was fill oppoſed 

the ground that had fri 
taken " and it was particul 
aflerted by Mr. Dempſter, thatf 
the expulſion of the Moor 
Spain, and the revocation 0 
ict of Nantes by Louis the f 
teenth, no ſyſtem had ever } 
purſued ſo notoriouſly partial 
opprefiive, Mr. Marſhan, . 
ther with the repreſentatives of 
different parts of Kent, were, 
the contrary, extremely eaxe 


of men, to whoſe inſtrumental 
was owing that the illicit tr 
this fougury was: kept alive, in 
fiance of the efforts of ſt 


adminiſtrations for its ſupprefi 
It may not perhaps be ur n 
thy of fuch a performance u oF” " 
to. notice the ſeveral taxes that ert 
propoſed by private memben, ie ſh 


were diſcontented with the at 
of Mr, Pitt's budget, as ſubſti 
in lieu of the intended duties. 
will be found, upon a retrolps 
the hiſtory of that 
unconnected ſuggeſtions hare 
ſeldom heen ripened m a 
years into regulations of gt 
ment and laws of we 
tice like this may therefore 0% 
ly ſerve ta b the curiok 
poſterity, reſpefting the true 
of the meaſures _—_— 
ſhall hereaſtor be fected, bu 
alſo aſſiſt the conjectures a 
preſent age, and enable us 
to look forward into futur). 
the room of the tax un 
ſervants it . was propoſed . 
ames N er that a rt 
impoſed upon men m 
and other perſons of the mal 
F.\ 1 
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| exerciſed thoſe branches of 
+ that ſeemed moſt properly ap- 
red to the female. Sir Ri- 
; Hill and fir Edward Aſtley 
u to the recollection of the 
© ideas that they had thrown 
preceding ſeſſions reſpecting 
upon public plates of diver- 
and an impolt upon dogs. 
the moſt regular ſpecies of 
vet was opened by lord Surrey, 
propoſed a tax by way of an 
licence upon perſons wearing 
ſockings, wearing powder in 
r hair, and wearing watches; 
wo former at ten ſhillings per 
m reſpectively, and the latter 
o ſhillings and fix pence, The 
ue of the whole he ſtated at 
oool, Mr, Pitt excepted to the 
wal of lord Surrey; and par- 
arly obſerved, that the taxes 
him as depending chiefly for 
collection on informers, which 
not the moſt pleaſant way of 
ing any duty, and which 
{not be expected to be other 
extremely precarious. In lieu 
be ſhop tax Mr. Brook Watſon 
pled a tax by way of licence on 
ters of zol. per annum, and 
k upon cambrics, It was ſug» 
by lord North that an ade- 
e compenfation might be ob- 
Aby extending the tax u 
ns to the ſales of the Eaſt In- 
mpany, of the Hudſon's Bay 
jay, and the ſales from the 
achancery, A propoſal that 
o have been more extenfive 
d ongin was brought forward 
M. dan bridge and Mr. alder- 
Newnham, This was a tax 
bpence, four pence, and fix 
Rrelpettively upon every pair 
r adore the price of | ow 


I. and of one ſhilling upon 
[Par of boots. The poke aa 
* was computed by the 
ners at upwards of 200, oool. 
ation for certain deficien- 
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cies, Which he conceived would be 
incurred by the regulations admit- 
ted in the ſhop tax, the chancellor 
of the exchequer ultimately adopt- 
ed the idea of a tax by way of li- 
cence upon attorneys, at the rate of 
gl. per annum in London, and zl. 
per annum in every other part of 
the kingdom. To this was added a 
duty of two ſhillings and fix pence 
upon writs of arreſt, and the whole 
was taken at 20zco0cl. Certain re- 
ſolutions were moved in the com- 
mittee of ways and means on the 
twenty-ſeventh of May by Mr. 
Roſe, ſecre to the treaſury, 

which however he qualified by o 
ſerving that they were not ſo pro- 
perly new taxes, as regulations for 
facilitating the collection of old 
ones. Theſe related in part to the 
game duties of the preceding ſeſſion, 
and in part to the duties upon car 
riages. By the latter every per- 
ſon exerciling the trade of a coach- 
maker was called upon to take out 
a licence for that purpoſe at the an- 
nual price of twenty ſhillings ; and 
a duty of twenty ſhillings on four- 
wheeled carriages, and ten ſhillings 
upon two-whceled carriages was 

impoſed, to be paid by the maker. 
On the ſeventh of April the 
houſe was moved by Mr, William 
Grenville, joint paymaſter of the 
army, for leave to bring in a bill 
to explain and amend the act for 
trying controverted elections, com- 
monly called the Grenville, act. 
There were two objects that he had 
in view in regard to this ſubject. 
The one was general, to modify 
and amend certain parts of the act 
in queſtion which had been found 
upon rience ineſfectual or noxi- 
ous, The other was merely to re- 
medy in ſome degree the interrup- 
tion, that had frequently been given 
to public buſineſs by that proviſion. 
of the Grenville act, which forbad 
the entering upon any other matter 
I 3 8 While 
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while the þallot for a committee for 
trying a controverted election was 


depending. Under the firſt of theſe 


heads Mr, Grenville claſſed the 
number of frivolous petitions which 
had been much increaſed ſince the 
bill he propoſed to amend had paſſ- 


ed into a law ; and this he conceiv- 


ed might be remedied by obliging 
the parties petitioning to enter into 
recognizances to abide by their pe- 


-> tition, and in caſe of failure to pay 


the coſts. The other ſuppoſed de- 
fects, were the want of a power in 
the election- committees to puniſh 
the returning officer, and the want 
of a certainty of deciſion upon the 
rights of election. But with theſe 
general queſtions Mr. Grenville did 


not 3 to interfere till the en- 


ſuing ſeſſion, conceiving them to be 
much more likely to be diſcuſſed 
with that degree of temper, mode- 
ration and coolneſs which the ſub- 
ject required, when conſidered in 
the abſtrat, than when election 
caſes were exiſting untried, to 
which they might in ſome degree or 
other be applied, and thus impreſ- 
ſions by no means conducive to im- 
partiality and candor might ariſe, 
The object, which the bill he at 
reſent defired to introduce to par- 
— had in view, was confined to 
the alteration of the mechanical 
part of the proceeding to ballot for 
a committee. The firſt regulation 
of this kind he would ſuggeſt, was 
to allow committees, who had finiſh- 
ed their buſineſs, and who were 
ready to make their report, to do ſo 
in the interval before a ballot had 
been obtained. This proviſion, 
where tae two fitting members 
ſhould be declared duly elected, 
would add two members qualified 
to ſerve to the number of the houſe, 


and would extend the power of 


ſerving, if they choſe it, to fifteen 
more, Mr, Grenville next abſcrv. 


. proviſions of the bill offered 


cher bad e 
that ha vent] 

the ag the ave of 
to ferve on the committee . 
drawn by the houſe, ſo high u 
ty-nine. He conceived tha 
number might be ſafely reduc 
* e The Grenville 
directed, that the election con 
tees ſhould adjourn, in caſe 1 
than two of their members were 
ceſſarily abſent, He meant tu 
Pole that in certain caſes 20 
mittee ſhould be allowed to 
though reduced to eleven, dr 
to nine members, A farther 
ation ſuggeſted by Mr. Gren 
and which excited conſiderable 
madverhon in the-houſe, was, 
in caſes where there were lr 
three or more election commi 
in exiſtence, if a ballot ſhould 
public buſineſs ſhould not, f 
that circumſtance, be obliged t 
ſuſpended. He hinted at two 1 
points, which were not include 
the proviſions of his bill. 0: 
them was the doubt which had! 
ſtarted reſpecting the preſent 0 
of chuſing nominees, and the q 
the neceſſity there appeared fa 
lowing committees in ſome cal 
ſit after parliament had been 
rogued. The ' houſe, Mr. 6 , 
ville truſted, would give him cut 
dit for the veneration he enten 
ed for the act in queſtion, and v. 
believe that he had no view to 
an unworthy imputation either | 
the meaſure itſelf, or upon its 0 
and hiftory. 

The motion of Mr. Gren 
was ſeconded by Mr. Fre . ke 
Montagu. He had partieu 
tisfaction in the circumſtanc 
the ſubject being brought #0! 
by a perſon in Mr. Gr 
ſituation with reſpect to it, A 
approved of moſt of the intel 
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» conſideration» He however 

-d his doubts, in regard to 
| propriety of ſuffering public 
ref in any Caſe to proceed be- 
\ ballot had been obtained. 
lr. Cornwal, ſpeaker of the 
of commons, embraced the 
vrtuuity afforded by the progreſs 


his bil of offering to parliament - 


tions upon the ſubject. 
obſerved that he had been in 
fament when the Grenville act 
| been originally introduced ; 
ud had the honour to have been 
pfulted by the author of the bill, 
| had lived to ſee its important 
| falutary effects in a variety of 
ances, When he recollected 
infinite and flagrant 'miſchiets 
had prevented, and with what 
tormity it had always kept the 
n object of its inſtitution in 
„ he felt himſelf impelled to 
ak of it with the greateſt tender- 
& and delicacy. Beſide declar- 
bis approbation of ſeveral of 
objects included in the plan 
Mr. Grenville, Mr, Cornwal 
wtoned the want of means as 
ut ſtood at preſent, in caſe of 
death either of the petitioner 
df the fitting member, to ſecure 
tral of the merits of the elec- 
. He alſo obſerved upon 
arcuml. ince of perſonal incon- 
lence to himſelf, the want of a 
er of adjourning, in caſes where 
Grenville a&t interfered, at 
Move, ſuch as Chriſtmas and 
when it was well known 
m parliamentary buſineſs was 
ul tranſacted. Mr. Dempſter, 
„ Powys, Mr. Strachey and 
5 expreſſed their approbation 
de general idea of the bill, 
M2) they had objections to ſome 
* proviſions, Lord Mahon 
re . in his re- 
wen ot the deſign of ſuffering 
« bulineſs on any pretence to 


. regiſter in each pariſh, an 


— 
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proceed while a ballot was depend- 


ing. He aſſerted that in ſome caſes 
this might ſubject the parties 
conteſting a controverted election 
to the enormous and fruitleſs - 

pece of a 1ool. a day fer two 
months. He hinted that it might 
be proper, inſtead of thus annihi- 
lating the eſſence of the Grenville 
act, to reduce the number of mem- 
bers that ſhould conititute a com- 
mittee to cleven, and he propoſed 
thirty-five as a convenient number 
for the preſcribed reſult ot a ballot, 
The queſtion upon this laſt point 
coming to be decided in a very 
thin houſe, and various material 
alterations having been brought 
forward by different perſons, it 
was moved by Mr. Grenville upon 
the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Sheridan, 
that the farther conſideration of, 
the bill ſhould be poſtponed for the 


preſent ſeſſion. 


Two bills which had before been 
ſubmitred to parliament were again 
offered, by lord Mahon, to the con- 
ſideration of the houſe of commons 
in the preſent ſeſſion, Their objects 
were for the better ſecuring the 
rights of voters at country elections; 
and to explain, amend, and re- 
duce into one act, the laws for 
preventing bribery and expence in 
the elections of members ot parlia- 
ment, In the firſt of theſe bills 
it was particularly provided, that 
the names of voters at county elec- 
tions, ſhould be entered upon a 
that 
the miniſters of the ſeveral pariſhes 


| ſhould give notice four times in a 


year of the exiſtence aud operation 
of the bill, By the latter it was 
particularly prohibited to give 
cockades or public entertainments 
at the times of election, and it was 
directed that the votes of the elec- 
tors ſhould be taken in the towns 
of their reſpective reſi lence. The 

14 former 
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former of theſe acts, having paſſed 
the houſe of commons, experienced 
the particular oppolition of lord 
/Thurlow. Tie called the bill a vo- 
lume of ſpeculation, worked up 
in order to diſplay the ingenuity 
and ability of a projector, who had 
taken pains to ſhew how many 
words he could uſe in ſtating a fimy 
ple regulation, in order to lay the 
ground -of a ſyſtem founded on 
no - necefſity, nor juſtified, in his 
11 dy any ſufficient motive. 


e concluded with moving, that 


the confideration of the bill be ad- 
journed for three months. The 
ouſe divided on this motion, con- 
tents 14, not contents 4, in con- 


ſequence of which the bill was 


On the fixth of May, Mr, Beau- 
foy moved the houſe of commons 
for leave to bring in a bill, to ex- 

lain and amend the exciſe laws, 
and-to extend the right of trial by 
jury. This ſubfect is well under- 
ſiood in Great Britain, and the 
de ſpotiſm of the juriſdiction of the 
commifſſioners of exciſe has been 
frequently, the topic of expoſtula- 
tion and invective. Mr, Beaufoy 
ſupported the neceſſity of the mea- 
fure he had to ſuggeſt by a quo- 
tation from the commentaries of 
Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, © The 
proceedings of the exciſe,” . ſays 
this author, “are ſo ſummary and 
ſudden, that a man may be con- 
victed in two days time in the ſum 
of many thouſand pounds, by three 
commiſſioners, or two juſtices of 
the peace, to the total excluſion of 


the trial by jury, and diſregard of 


the common law The bill, offer- 
ed to the houſe by Mr. Beaufoy, 
propoſed to give to the ſubject, in 
— . caſe where he choſe to claim 
it, the right of trial by jury. To 
this general rule there was biz one 
exception, Which was that of a pro- 
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a proceeding Was abfolutely eceſ 


and 


ſecution for the payment | 
duties. In this caſe * 


on the part of government: an? 
this caſe — 1 1 
queſtion was capable of 
unqueſtionable eſtabliſhment or: 
futation, and the extent af 
puniſhment was not in the diſeret 
of the court. Betide this, it 
alſo intended by Mr. Beaufy 
bit. to reduce into one at the 
rious laws reſpecting the juri 
tion of the exciſe, and to cone 
and render their provitions conf 
nant to each other. 

The committee on this hill 
on the twenty-ſeventh of M 
and it was at that time ſugge 
to the author by the chancellor 
the exchequer, that, in a cak 
ſo great importance, it was ad 
able,not to make the bill final, 
to regard it as a bill of experine 
and for that purpoſe to cor 
its operation only to a ſmall ni 
ber of exciſeable commodities, 
bill was objected to by the att 
general, upon its report from 
committee, on the fourteenth 
June, from the circumſtance of 
number of caſes now tried in 
ſummary courts, - Theſe amou 
to fix thouſand per annum, 
Arden paid ſeveral compliment 
Mr. Beaufoy upon the 
ſtructure of that part of the 
which did not immediately 
to the trial by jury. He bor 
took occaſion to obſerve, from 
circumſtance he mentioned, 
dangerous it would be found 
diſturb the ſettled order of td 
and to reverſe eſtabliſhment 
had ſtood the teſt of a ce 


The trial by jury, the fare tra 
— * ngh wou Ke tl 
llibly be choſen in every 10 J ba 


thouſand caſes wo 
once be brought into the e 
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conſequence 
poo _ ruin * re- 
ae, and the utmoſt confuſion to 
country. Nr. Arden concluded 
F moving, that the further con- 
p ion o the bill be poſtponed 
three months. Mr. Macdon- 


folicitor gencral, ſupported 


arguments of Mr. Ardep, He 


red that Mr. Beaufoy himſelf. 
| been. obliged to acknowledge, 


howerer ſevere and uncontti · 
aal the laws of exciſe might 
ear, the practice had been mild, 
| the adminiſtration ſalutary. 
25 not to evils of this ſort that 
became parliament to apply a 
jer 1 a violent remedy, 
re was no ſyſtem, however ex- 
lat, whoſe defects, if brought 
ther in one view, and colour- 
by man of ſtrong feeling, 
the not be reprefented as too 
iffrous to be borne, Were ſuch. 
don to ſay, for inſtance, that 
re was & country, in which 
he hundred offences were re- 
led as capital, in which there 

twelve hundred ways for 
ſubje&t to incurj the forreiture 
his life, who would believe 
t it was of England he was 
Aung? Mr. Beaufoy replied to 
objection of the crown lawyers. 
obſerved, that the vaſt ins 
t of cauſes into the court of 
dequer which Mr. Arden had 
ed, was by no means to be ap- 
ended, If the perſon making 
tection of the trial by jury ob- 
ed 2 verdict in his favour, his 
ice would not be leſs than 
Nor eighty pounds, and if he 
eilt it would be double that 

I but in the ſummary courts 

al would coſt him nothing. 

Ke the court which tried by a 
no power to mitigate 
which was continually 


lties, 


/ 
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Under all theſe circuniſtanees of 
diſadvantage, theze was but two 
caſes in which the ſubjedt would 
be likely to advance his olai 

and God forbid that in either 

them it ſhould be refuſed him! 
He would embrace the election that 
was extended to him whete the 
confideration of the expence of the 
trial was loſt in that of the value 
to be tried ; and he would embrace 
it in caſes where he ſuſpected that 
the judge of the ſummary. court 
had conceived a prejudice  agai 


not 
fraudulent trader at the pleaſure of 
an arbitrary court. I will throw 
myſelf upon my country. I have 
confidence in the juſtice of my 
cauſe, and whatever be the ex- 
pence, I will be tried by my peers.”* 
A language like this was gra | 
in the mouth of a free ſubject of 
the Britiſh crown, and it ought to 
be er =Ys further 2 
tion e bill was poſtponed for 
the preſent ſeſſion. a 
On the the tenth of June a pe- 
tition was brought up -by Mr, 
Beaufoy, in concert with the chan; 
cellor of the exchequer, from the 
merchants of London, trading in 
tobacco, at the ſame time with pe- 
titions from Briſtol and Glaſgow. 
The object of theſe petitions was 
to obtain a conſolidation of the va- 
rious impoſts into one ſpecific 
charge, as well as ſome meaſure to 
be ſelected by the legiſlature for. 
the reduction of the exiſting dutics, 
or the ſuppreſſion of illicit trade. 
In ſupport of the petitions it was 
obſerved by Mr. Beaufoy, that the 
importation of tobacco into Europe, 
in the courſe of the, laſt year, made 
by Great Britain, was nearly five 
times as great as that made by 
| Franco 
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France and Holland together. It 
was added by Mr. Pitt, who intro- 


duced into the houſe the propoſed 


bill for the better ſecuring the 


duties payable on tobacco,” that 


the revenue at preſent ariſing from 
that article ſcarcely exceeded 'the 
half of what the nett duty would 
be, if it were paid on the whole 

antity conſumed in the king- 


m. 
On the fourth of July a third 


meaſure was introduced into the 
houſe by this indefatigable and diſ- 
intereſted member of parliament, in 
purſuance of the reports of a com- 
mittee, which had been originally 
inſtituted in the laſt ſeſſion upon the 
motion of Mr, Dempſter. Ihe ob- 
ject of the meaſure recommended b 
Mr. Beaufoy, as chairman of this 
committee, related chiefly to the 
herring fiſhery, He obſerved, that 
it was well known that this fiſhery 
had been engroſſed from us by the 
Dutch, and that the bounties, to the 
amount of little leſs than 20,0001. 
a year, had operated as an uſeleſs 
expence. This was attributed by 
the committee to the circumſtance 
of the Engliſh veſſels not being per- 
mitted to fail till the firſt of Octo- 
ber, though the fiſhery in reality 
commenced as early as the firſt of 
N The veſſels were alſo ob- 
iged by law to make a circuitous, 
avhile the Dutch made a direct voy- 
age, Various other evils were 
ſtated, and propoſed to be redreſſ- 
ed; and Mr. Beaufoy was at parti- 
cular. pains to convince the houſe, 
from our ſucceſs in the Newfound- 
land fiſhery, and in the Greenland 
fiſhery, that the ſuperiority of the 
Dutch in- the fiſhery in queſtion 
was not owing to any inherent and 
unalienable — It was only 
in the fiſhery for herrings, a fiſhe 
upon her own coaſts, a fiſhery which 
ſhe only could continue through the 


7 


winter, and thus unite the ; 
tage of both ſeaſons, that the 
ertions of Britain had failed off 
ceſs, and that Holland bad 
ſerved her aſcendency, Mr. E. 
was earneſt with the houſe 
means unneceſſarily to-preciny 
the bufineſs, and to journ o 
farther conſideration to another 
fion. The "meaſure recommey 
by the committee was however 
ried, and a bill « for the farther s 
couragement of the Britiſh fiſher 
was at length paſſed into a lay, 
The caſe of the American ly 
aliſts was brought before the hoy 
in conſequence of the commiſſtn 
whom the enquiry had been 
by parliament, on the twentieth 
June. The whole of the cg 
allowed by the commiſſioners, 
obſerved by the chancellor of t 
exchequer to-amount to the ſun 


471, oool. He ſhould for the ba 
ſent propoſe, that the f 'F 
150,000. ſhould be granted bun, 


purpoſe of affording them d ten 
rary relief. The chin 
been diſtributed by the, com 
fioners into ſeveral claſſes, and 
was intended that this ſom fy 
be diſtributed at the rate of | 
per cent, to the two firſt claſſes, 
of zol. per cent. to the remain 
the money to be raiſcl through 
medium of a lottery, Mr. M 
moved, that a liſt of the clam 
ſheuld be laid before the houſe, 
the motion was rejected with 
diviſion, 

Certain reſolutions were m 
on the third of June in a conn 
of the whole houſe by Mr. 
das, relative to the cours af 
cature in the kingdom of Scott 
which excited a high degree 
tention and much diſcuſon u 
part of the iſland. The pro 
object of theſe reſolutions Wa 
miniſh the number, aud 
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nes of the judges of the ſe- 
nk and — y of the 
un ot ſelon. A bill was brought 
pon theſe reſolutions, which was 
+ Intended to be ur ed at this late 
nod of the year. The objection, 
ut was formed to the meaſure by 
e people of Scotland, was partrcu- 
iv founded upon the circum- 
ten that civil cauſes were tried 
that country without the inter- 
ation of ajury, and that of con- 
lence the numbers and the va- 
4 of character and diſpoſition 
W exiſted in the court were their 
ref ſecurity for an impartial de- 
fon, 


A bill was introduced to parlia- 


it, under the auſpices of the at- 
ey general on the twenty-firſt 
une, the object of which was to 
uit the duration of polls and ſeru- 
ies, The bill encountered much 
madverſion, on the part of Mr. 
x and the oppoſition, upon the 
und of its being totally ſuper- 
ps, and merely calculated to 
late the illegal and improper 
ut of adminiſtration in the at- 
r of the Weſtminſter election. 
eral inproprieties were detected 
the bill, aud it underwent much 
ration in the committee. Mr. 
urtenay ironically complimented 
momey — upon the abi- 
F with which the bill was drawn. 
remarked upon a miſtake of that 
itleman, in conſequence of which 
ad cited, as a bill relative to 
bund ſerutinies, 4 an act for re- 
ating the meaſure of Norwich 
64nd druggets, and for electing 
Fer officers for carrying the ſame 


bexecution,” He obſerved, that 


Ir, Arden had been defeated in 
went, he had at leaſt the con- 
non upon which don Quixote 
Lad {0 much fireſs, that the 
uels of the inſtrument took a- 
die diſrace of the repulſe. 
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The gentlemen by whom he had 
been diſcomfitted were not of the 
ſame learned profeſſion, and there- 
fore his credit and reputation could 
not ſuffer by any momentary vic» 
tory they obtained. | 

The laſt of the miſcellaneous 
bills, which we have occafion to men- 
tion in this place, and which was 
not more ſucceſsful, than the majo- 
rity of thoſe that have been ar- 
ranged under the ſame denomina- 
tion, was a bill “for the farther 
prevention of erimes, and for the 
more ſpeedy detection and puniſh- 
ment of offenders againſt the peace 
in London, Weſtminſter, and South- 
wark.” The principal object of 
this bill was to empower the, king 
to appoint three or more perſons to 
be commiſſioners of police for the 
metropolis ; and theidea upon which 
it proceeded appears to have been, 
that, when the buſineſs of admini- 
ſtering criminal law ſhould be made 
a regular department of adminiſtra. 
tien, under confiderable and reſpon- 
ſible perſons, the proviſions of that 
law would be likely to be leſs neg- 
ligently executed. Theſe commiſ- 
fioners, beſide various other prero- 
gatives, were empowered to appoint 
a body of conſtables ſeparate from 
and independent of the parochial 
conſtables-now in exiſtence. The 
power of conſtables was extended, 
and it was particularly provided by. 
the occaſional ſubſtitution of bar- 
riſters, of ten years ſtanding at the 
bar, to fit upon the bench, that the' 
ſeſſions at the Old Bailey ſhould be 
adjourned from week to week, and. 
for no longer time. The police bill 
was introduced to the houſe of com- 
mons by the ſolicitor general, but 
it was underſtood, that Mr. Macdo- 
nald was not its author, but that it 
had been put into his hands by a 
gentleman, Who had taken uncom- 


mon pains, and had conſulted —_ 


* 


/ 
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of the firſt perſons in Weſtminſter- 
hall on this important ſubject. 
The bill however was not fortu- 
nate Go obtain the approba- 
yon of a body of men, extremel 

watchful over and tenacious of their 
privileges, the corporation of the 
city of London The bill was in · 
troduced to the nouſe on the twen- 
ty-third of Jun, and afterwards 
withdrawn on account of ſome in- 
formality ; and on the twenty-ninth 
a petition was preſented from the 
court of aldermen, complaining in 
high terms of the projected meaſure. 
Their alarm was aptly repreſented 
by Mr. Hamet, one of their body, 
to be equal to that which would 
have been excited, if a torch had 
been put and a general conflagra- 


tion begun in the eity of London. 


The petition ſtated, that the bill, 
under colour of correcting abuſes, 
overturned the forms eſtabliſhed by 
the wiſdom of our anceſtors for the 
rexular adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
and effected the entire ſubverſion of 
the chartered rights of the greateſt 
city in the world, and the conſtitu- 
tional liberties of above a million of 
his majeſty's ſubjects. It was ac» 
cordingly treated as eſtabliſhing a 
ſyſtem of police ſo new, ſo arbi- 
trary and ſo miſchievous, that no 


amendment of modification could or 


ought to reconcile the nation to the 
meaſure. | 

It was occaſion of this peti · 
tion being preſented, that the ſy- 
ſtem of police underwent the moſt 
conſiderable diſcuthon. Mr. Newn- 
ham, Mr. Hamet, and Mr. Main- 
waring, declared their diſapproba- 
tion of the meaſure, though the laſt 
of them was willing to have an op- 
portuntty. of ſeeing the bill in its 
modified ſtate, Mr. alderman 
Townſend entered into the ſubject 
at conſiderable length, and with 
much informatiqn,. He was how- 


SH AND 


ever firmly of opini 
laws in — 2 
remedy the evil of which they. 
plained, and he ſeems 10 . 
conceived that nothing more w 
be neceſſary, than univerſally ory 
nerally to put in execution ew 
capital ſentence that was pron 
ed, He was warmin his cenſur 
the perſons with whom the d 
miſſion of the peace for Wei; 
ſter was too frequently filled; 
he extended his invective to ( 
judges upon the bench, who ve 
too often known to eſtabliſh it u 
maxim with themſelves, to pan 
almoſt every ſpecies of offender « 
victed at a county aflizes, bek 
Gy left the town. Mr, Toy 
end complained with bitternel 
the humanity and conſideration i 
was extended to thieves, in the pull... 
that had been taken to ſelet 
wholeſome climate to which to ti 
rt them, while no compaffon 
lt for the perſons whom they n 
bed and abufed. He ſeduloutly 
larged upon the diſgraceful (ate 
the police of the city of Londe 
He knew himſelf above fix h 


dred perſons in that city, who li th 
by nothing elſe, and whom he cc bm 
prove to be thieves. x fe 


Mr. Macdonald defended the 
he had introduced to the houle 
no contemptible zeal and al 
He obſerved, that the objet ni. 
that had been ſtarted, originated 
the, moſt part in a complete ig 
rance of the language andthe cl 
of the bill. It had been comp 
ed, that the intended commiliot 
of the police were rendered ab 
lute and paramount over the ec 
ration of London. — the bill 

eſly provided, that no Wi 
{om the — could be 
ecuted in the city, unleſybacktd 
the lord mayor, or one of the al 


wen, and when executed, dr 
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it OL .-orchended was ordered to be 
ent ed before thoſe magiſtrates. 
a Macdonald argued upon the 


ner of the caſe. He enume- 
litt of obſcure retreats, in 


vas notorious, and the de ſerip- 


er country in Europe would ap- 
5 edible. His attention had 
\ fixed upon this object for ſe- 
| preceding months, and the 
aber of atrocious inſtances which 
gallen under his obſervation 
enormous, He affirmed, from 


ty of London whoſe charac» 


| of which to the native of any 
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the moſt ſatisfactory information. 
that there was at this time a grow» 
ing crop. of above three thouſand 

s, of not more than ten, twelve 
and thirteen Ee. of age, who 
were employed every night in the 


moſt pernicious practices, and who 


in the day withdrew themſelves in- 
to cellars, barns, and the hollow 
trunks of trees. The improved bill, 
in conſequence of the vigorous op- 
poſition of the city of London, was 
never laid before the houſe of com- 
mens, * 


f [ wag awith Ireland. 


[4 merded into 


HE ſubject of the greateſt 
importance that came before 
preſent ſeſſion of parliament, 
| by which this epoch will be 
«terized to the lateſt poſterity, 
that which has uſually been 
migated the Iriſh propoſitions, 
n fertile and generous country, 
having lain for centuries un- 
the ſerereit reſtraints, and been 
ated by the harſheſt and moſt 
minious policy, at length e- 
ed from its ſlavery upon the 
uon of the American war. The 
ade, the trade to the colo- 
nd iſlands of Britiſh America, 
Independent legiſlature, and 
imperial government, will 
enam monuments of the vir- 
81nd patriotic ſtruggles of the 
Alon of the eighteenth cen- 
. The names of a Charle- 
a Grattan and a Flood, what- 
mpatations may be caſt upon 
09 their contemporaries; will 
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The Eleven Propoſitions. Modified and 
wenty, Debates. - Progreſs of the Syſtem in the Howſt 


Lords, Addreſi of both Houſes. Adjournment. Prorogation. 


be conſecrated among the fayiour# 
of Ireland, and the fathers of their 
country, In the earlier part of the 
preſent volume we have deſcribed 
- efforts of the moſt exalted nature 


— I — — — 
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and views of the wiſeſt policy 

the nobleſt enthufiaſm, Though 
encountering a preſent defeat from 
cauſes we have endeavoured to 


inveſtigate, they are ſuch as to 
do honour to any climate and to 


any age. We have ſcen the in- 
tereſting f le of a country 


borne down by adverſity and rack- 


ed with. miſery and hunger, undiſe 
mayed by theſe circumſtances, and 


extending itſelf at once to the re- 
lief of its diſtreſſes, and the bang 
its liberties upon the pureſt and 
moſt permanent baſis. In this ſitua- 
tion it cannot be denied that they 
deſerved the attention, the indul- 
gence and the humanity of the ad- 


. 


miniſtration by whom the empire 
Was wielded, It thoſe p 


- 


duties, 
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duties, which their fituation and 
their emergencies pointed out to 
them as the moſt immediate reme- 
dy, were found not to be confiſtent 
with the general weal, ſome ſkilful 
and judicious ſubſtitution was to be 
made in its place. For the defeat 
of the great meaſure of a parlia- 
mentary reform no boon could com- 
penſate. | 

Such were the motives which, it 
is apprehended, the friends of the 
exiſting government might aſcribe 
to their conduct. Others leſs ele- 
vated and honourable might be 
ſuggeſted by their enemies. It 


might be ſaid, that in the preſent 


convulſions of Ireland, and the 
ſtruggles that were making for per- 
fect and unbounded liberty, the 
crafty ſtateſman would find it ne- 
ceſſary to preſent to them a new, an 
enigmatical and equivocal object. 
The tub was to be thrown out to 


employ the game ſome omnipotence. 


of the whale, In this caſe the pro- 
poſitions in queſtion would equally 
anſwer their purpoſe, whether they 
| ſucceeded or whether they were de- 
feated, The queſtions of recipro- 
city and equal duties, of the in- 
tereſt of manufactures, the value 
of capital and the price of labour, 
of what might be the ay 0 of an 
hereditary reyenue and by whom 
it ſhould be applied, of commercial 
union, of federal union and of po- 
litical union, of the balance and 
interference between conſtitution 
and commerce, -were now eagerly 
bandied about, and engroſſed the 
attention of all men. The que, 
tions of independence, of repre- 
ſentative purity and general free- 
dom were forgotten, . 
It was not upon either of the 
two deſcriptions of motives we have 
ſuggeſted that Mr. Pitt laid his prin- 
cipal fireſs before the Engliſh houſe 
of commons. He principally en- 


* . 
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mour, by which all future pre 


ment, -and one of the molt del 


larged upon the compenſation 
was made and the boon that ws, 
quired, Other ſtateſmen had ow 
much and obtained no return, 
was his 1 to give little 
obtain a benefit which was hk k 
ſent beyond the power of « 
lation, Wa. A 
The new ſyſtem of intere 
between Great Britain and In 
was firſt introduced into the park 
ment of the latter kingdom on 
ſeventh of February. by Mr, 0 
ſecretary to the lod lieutenant, 
the form of ten pte 
Theſe propoſitions, by a 
alteration, and a diſtribution 
the ſubje&t of one, of them i 
two heads, were increaſed 
eleven; and they received 
aſſent of the commons of Irela 
on the twelfth, and of the houſe 
lords in that kingdom on thef 
teenth of February, The {vb 


was introduced larly op 
ed to the lent of One 3 


tain by the chancellor of the! 
chequer on the twenty-ſecond 
of that month. 
Mr. Pitt prefaced his ſpeech 
an alluſion to the prejudices i 
were endeavoured to be excited 
one his ſyſtem, previouſly to 
aving been ſubmitted to the 
ſideration of the legiſlature, 
was not a man in that houſe 
whatever party or deſcription, l 
ever attached or connected 
would not agree, that the ſeuf 
the commercial intercourſe 
two countries on a firm, liberal 
permanent baſis, by which at 


might be put to jealouſies and 


to diſcohtent might be rem 
and the ſureſt foundations mig" 
laid of future opulence and 
gy, was one of the great 
that could be agitated in ge 
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. a. they could accompliſh. It 
Pkg earneſtly to be defir- 
| at the houſe would enter into 
* &{cuſſion of the ſubject with- 
; prepoſſeſſion from what they 
he have heard, and without giv- 
ar tothe inſinuations, that had 
” ſo indufiriouſly cuculated 
web the metropolis, and diſtri- 
ted perhaps to every corner of 
e country, It was incident to 
ery propoſition, that, till it ſhould 
filly diſplayed, thoſe, who might 
re the intereſt or the inclination 


aiſe clamour, by partial flate- 


its of it, had the advantage in 
conflict for a time, But when 
whole could be fairly elucidat- 
truth would always, as it ought, 
rail over miſtepreſentation, and 
delufion, though extenſive, 
wid be but momentary. - Mr. 
tcalled upon the houſe for the 
mon of all the wiſdom and ſci- 
they poſſeſſed on this 1mport- 
t ſubject ; and he aſſured them, 
it full time ſhould be given for 
icuſion, and every ſpecies of 
formation readily granted. It 
of the greateſt and moſt deci- 
e moment to both kingdoms, 
e the object was no leſs than 
eltabliſh a ſyſtem that ſhould: be 
anent and irrevocable, 
Mr. Pitt obſerved upon the 
ties of policy that had been ex- 
led by governinent in regard to 
and, the object of which was to 
ar her from the enjoyment and 
uſe of her own reſources, and 
nale her completely ſubſervient 
ite intereſts and opulence of this 
ary, She had not been ſuf- 
& to ſhare in the bounties of 
re or the induſtry of her eiti- 
« dhe was ſhut out from every 
Ges of commerce and reſtrained 
iu ſending the produce of her 
doll to foreign markets. Some 
U relaxation of this ſyſtem in- 
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deed had taken place at an early 

riod of the preſent century, and 
omewhat more had been > ah in 
the reign of king George II. Butit 
was not till a time nearer. to our 
own day, and indeed within the laſt 
ſeven years that the ſyſtem had beea 
completely reverſed, Still however, 
notwithſtanding all that had been 
done reſpecting the foreign com- 
merce of Ireland, it was to be ob- 
ſerved that we had left the inter- 
courſe between the two countries 


exactly where it was. That houſe 


was not to be informed, that Ireland 
was of conſequence ſtill diſſatisfi- 
ed; and that in the metropolis and 
elſewhere, ideas had been ſtarted of 
— duties on our produce. of 
manufactures, under the name. of 
protecting duties. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, in order to diſcover the 
beſt means of uniting the two coun- 
tries by the firmeſt and moſt indiſ- 
ſoluble bands, miniſters had dur. 
ing the receſs employed themſelves 
in inquiries, by which they might 
be enabled to meet parliament with 
a rational and well tounded ſyſtem ; 
and the papers now laid on 
their table, purporting to be the xe- 
ſolutions of the lords and commons 
of Ireland, were the reſult of their 
labours. dan 
Mr. Pitt divided the commercial 
arrangement with Ireland into two 
parts; that which regarded the na- 
vigation laws, and related to the 
importation of the produce of our 
colonies from Ireland into this 
country; and that which related to 
the immediate intercourſe and the 


mutual exchange of our reſpective 


manufactures, The attention of 
the houſe, and the alarms of the 


people were likely to be excited re- 


ſpecting the firſt of theſe, and ex- 


cited under names, which from long 


habit they were aceuſtomed to re- 
How far in the mean 
2 une 
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or our own trade. i 
t * gew privileges that were 
Ito Ireland amounted in Mr. 
lex, to only half the buſi- 
the pro ſed arrangement. 
cles which he had mention- 
wid certainly deſerve to be re- 
das an improv ident ſurrender 
antages belonging at this mo- 
0 Britain, had no compenſ- 
deen made on the part of Ire- 
He could not expect at the 
of the buſineſs, that any ſpe · 
n ſhould be propoſed by the 
parliament, towards defraying 
ppence of protecting the com- 
of the empire. He had there- 
bought it beſt for this country, 
fold and ſubſtantial provition 
| be ſtipulated in her favoar, 
ch an one as ſhould keep pace 
the benefits that the ſyſtem 
produce to the Iriſh, Mr. 
rumphantly contraſted in this 
| the propoſitions he intro- 
Ito the houſe, with the mea- 
that had been adopted upon the 
| by his predeceſſors in office, 
late alteration of ſyſtem, we 
pened the way of ireland to 
ien markets: and in doing 


z | 
alt 
* 


ale no conceſſion. It was the 
nght of Ireland, and the 
re'vas 4 meaſure of juſtice, 
| grace, But we had gone 
r than this; we had given 
rect intercourſe with our 
s; with thoſe colonies, which 


0" *cquired by our treaſure, 
in. uch we maintained by our 
cal ity, If there were any miſ⸗- 
N llat could be done to this 


„ by the moſt unlimited 
iceded to Ireland, the miſ- 
u already effected.” By the 
ilent and unſyſtematic conceſ- 
lat had been made four years 


le blow was ſtruck, Mr. Pitt 
; 


kingdom would be a freſh. 


* had conferred no favour, . 
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did not blame thoſe conceſſions. 
They were liberal, and they exhi- 
bited a ſuit ble proof of our friend- 
ſhip. But we had been inclined to 
hide our ſituation both from our- 
ſelves and others, neither examiu - 
ing the extent of what we gave, no 

providing for the general intereſts 
of the empire, We conceded with» 
out reciprocity, without ſecuring 
from Ireland any return, or obtain- 
ing any proportionate aid towards 
the maintenance of trade, or the 
protection of thoſe very colonies, 
whole ports were thrown open to 
the reception of her merchafits. 
Happy would it be for Britain, if 
by a profitable uſe of the little that 
was left, ſhe could yet ſecure the 


advantages, which might have been 


ſo much more certainly procured 
at the period to which he alluded! 
Mr. Pitt expatiated on the na- 
ture of the hereditary revenue of Ire« 
land, which he affirmed to. be'of all 


others the trueſt baronieter of her 
proſperity and commerce. It was 


pretty much like the hereditary re- 
venue, that had been arinexed tothe 
crown in this country till the ac- 
ceſſion of the preſent king, under 
the denomination of civil lift, 
It was left to the ſovereign to be 
diſpoſed of, at his diſcretion, for 
the benefit of the public, The 
hereditary revenue was raiſed from 
ſuch objects as were intimately 
connected with the fituation of 
commerce ; the cuſtoms, the im- 
port duties, the inland exciſe, and 
the hearth duty. The revenue 
had not, Mr. Pitt acknowledged, 
for many years back, been equal 
to its object. The deficiencies had 
been made up by new taxes, and 
it did not at preſent conſtitute 4- 
bove half of the entire total. Steps 
however, he underitood, were to be 
taken for the improvement of every 
part of the Iriſh revenues, By the 
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wu arrangement it would there- 
fore be found, that our ftrength 
would grow with 'the ftrength of 
Irelande Inſtead of feeling un- 
eaſineſs or jealouſy at the increaſe 
of her co.nmerce, we ſhould have 
reaſon to rejoice ut the addition 
that would accrue to the common 
defence of the empire. Perhaps 
we ſliould not very ſoon experience 
much aſſiſtance from this revenue. 
But if little ſhould be given to 
England,. it would be becauſe ſome 
time was neceſſary to open new 
channels of trade, and becauſe ht- 
tle had been gained by Ireland. 
Mr. Pitt concluded his ſpeech with 
bringing forward .a general refolu- 
tion, declaring, that it was high- 
ly important to the general intereſts 
of the empire, that the commercial 
intercourſe between Great Britain 
and Ireland fhould be finally ad- 


Jules ;” and engaging, that Ire- 


nd ſhould be admitted to a per- 
manent and irrevocable participa- 
tion of the commercial advantages 
of this country, when her parlia- 
ment ſhould permanently and irre- 
vocably ſecure an aid, out of the 
ſurplus of the hereditary revenue 
of that kingdom, towards deffaying 
the expence of protecting the ge- 
neral commerce of the empire in 
time of peace.” Mr. Pitt was not 
defirous of urging arliament to a 
vote upon this refolution at pre- 
Tent, and was willing that the 
ſyſtem ſhould be maturely weigh- 
ed, and deliberately adopted. Be- 
fide, the condition, that was required 
on the part of the parliament of 
Ireland, he did not conceive to be 
ſtated with ſufficient preciſion in 
Mr. Orde's reſolutions, R was 
with him a ſine qua non, and he 
would not call upon the houſe to 
pledge itſelf to any thing upon the 
ſubject, till the moſt perfect intelli- 
gence was eſtabllſhed, as tu what 
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was to be given und ww 
be . N 
There are few thinęs . 
ſerving the attention n 
tial obſerver, than What w 
on a late occaſion, * the f. 
commerce,” The 
Nelding his attention either; 
tory or politics, ſhall deck 
any great meafure of ft 
the De of ind 
intereſted in fome provi 
operation of that meaſure, 


ten be deluded" into view. 1 


laſt degree narrow, limite 
partial. If we find this oc 
upon every trivial occaſion, 
Hed to confeſs that 
rhe moſt wiſely. choſen, and: 
ating in prudent boldnef,, i 
the moſt elevated views, k 
ten excited the clamour and 
quy of vaſt multitudes d 
how much more ĩs thistobeex 
in a cafe like that of the In 
Pofitions. © Here the comn 

ages was to be turned into d 
channels. The laws cf 

and the pillars of the 
to change their fite in re 
to each other. An iſland 
may be allowed an apt and f 
metaphor) not leſs richly! 
in the firſt inſtance than df 
'Great Britain, was tb join its 
to the ſeat of empire ; and 
branch of the ſea was to be 
from its place and anvil 
The confequencesof ſuchaſ 
whether precipitate or wiſe 

could predict. A canvulbon 
globe is ſeldom yunattende 
partial calamity, Beſide thok 
which were really to hap 
thouſand others would be f 
in the wild excurfiuns d 

And what is of more wp 
than all the reſt, 2 


like" this demanded a - mailer 


* 
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tco facred an- object to be at- 
ed by the experiments of ad- 
xe, by the cabals of intrigue, 
+ litle and mortſighted views 
con, ſtruggling to maintain 
long its ſuperiority. , 
md i which we 
abel to the propoſed 
n of commercial intercourſe 
n Great Britain and Ire and, 
nobably the reaſon why it ap- 
{ to be received in this coun- 
ih tranquility and One 
The complication of the 
dit embraced, inſpired a dif- 
and becoming pauſe into the 
of men, unhabituated to 
of ſo vaſt comprehenſion. 
e weeks, from the twenty- 
| of February to near the 
of March, elapſed, without 
| x fingle petition having been 
4 of the deu 
mons, againſt the ſyſtem 
dad been opened by the 
lor of the exchequer. Ad- 
ration naturally triumphed 
it filence, more ſingular in 
y than to them it ſeems to 
wpeared, and "complained 
tunliderable acrimony of the 
that were eagerly called for 
leaders of oppoſition. The 
th, according to the forms of 
ule of commons, was origin- 
wpened in a committee of the 


houſe, and the committee. 


wjourned for one week, at 
dme it was intended by Mr. 
tat they ſhould fit again in 
to receive ſuch papers and 
Won 43 it might be proper to 
re them, On the eighth of 
„ fourteen days from the diſ- 
ofthe ſyſtem, it was intended 
unuration to bring the houſe 
upon the general propoſi - 

de not important paper that 


drought forward to affiſt the 


may of parliament, was the 


im 
an 


[pore upon this ſubject of the 
0 


rds of the committee of runny, 
ap inted for the confideration 
all matters relative to tra le and 
foreign plantations. This com- 
mittee had been originally appoint 
ed on the fifth day of March 1784, 
and conſi ſted of lord Sydney, who 
preſided, the firſt lord of the ad- 
miralty, the paymaſiters of the ar- 
my, the treaſurer of the navy, a 
fourteen other members of the pri- 
vy council. Mr. Charles Jentin- 
ſon was conſidered as being. the 
moſt active member, and the oy 
leader of this board The queſ- 
tions referred to their conſideration, 
related entirely to the latter of the 
two heads, into which Mr. Pitt had, 
diſtributed the benefits conceded to 
Ireland, and chiefly concerned the 
propriety of reducing the duties 
payable in this country upon t 
1 of goods, the grow 
manufacture of Ireland. | 
On the day upon which the bu- 
fineſs was originally opened to the 
houſe, Mr. Dempſter took occaſion 
to obſerve, that to whatever par- 
ticular objections the ſyſtem might 
ſeem expoſed, there was at preſent 
every reaſon to approve it in the 
generyl. The fiſter kingdom had 
or ſome time paſt been overſpread 
with jealouſies and diſcontents, 


and divided into parties; delegates 


controlling parliament, and par- 
liament controlling delegates. If 
the particular circumſtances of the 
times had induced this country to 
grant ſomewhat more than might 
appear F in the eyes of 
ſome, be ſcarcely felt himſ lf ſas» 
tisfied eyen with this, when he 
contemplated the ſad effects with 
which a contrary ſyſtem had been 
ended in our conduct to Amert- 

a. Objcctions of nearly a fimilar 
nature had been made rape Þ0g 
at 


the cheapneſs of * in Scotlan 
þ 4 


PR 
— — — —-—t — 


have imagined that the natur 
the bargain ought to have firſt been 


I 1 Tse "av. 


at the time of the union, and yet 
fince that time Scotland had not 
grown richer, and England had 
not grown poorer. Mr, Dempſter 
treated the jealouſies of this coun- 
try reſpecting Ireland as violent, 
unfounded and abſurd, If how- 
ever it were otherwiſe, if that coun- 
wy gained and this loſt ſome» 
what by the exchange, this ſhould 
only make us the more vigorous 


and unremitted in our exertions to 


free Great Britain from her em- 
barraſſments. We ſhould aim at 
equality, not by pulling down 
Ireland to our ſtandard, but by 
endeavouring to raiſe ourſelves to 
the uninvolved condition of that 
country. Lord North was anxious 
to defend himſelf from the impu- 
tations that had been thrown on 
him by Mr. Pitt. He ſaid, that 


in the conceſſions he had made the 


commercial intereſts of this country 
were preſerved whole and entire ; 
the Britiſh merchant and the Britiſh 
manufacturer were uninjured, The 
boon was not raſhly given, nor be- 


ſtowed without a return. Ireland 


was indulged with a right of im- 

rtation upon equal terms, and 
for that right ſhe was confined to 
import the rum and the ſugar of 


the Britiſh Weſt Indies. Lord 
North treated the preſent ſyſtem 


as of a different nature. The 
trade, the manufactures and the 
commerce of Great Britain were 
by this meaſure thrown at the feet 


of Ireland. He blamed Mr. Pitt 


for having opened his propoſitions 
in Ireland, before they were ſub- 


mitted to parliament at home. 
Whenever a bargain was to be 


ſtruck, and large conceſſions were 


flender ones on the other, he ſh 


to be made on one ſide, i hols, 


told to the party who had moſt to 


this idea. He obſerved, that, 


ly been where a 7 


land the propoſitions had 


eligible, becauſe it gare 


miniſter, 


' derable degree of animadre 


concede, Mr. Fox enlarel. 


ech had been m | 
might, and indeed there ww 
miſchief ariſe, if the houſe 7 
agree to the propoſitions, 
yet miſchievous as be wat 
acknowledge it would be, K 
one was afraid that he ſhi 

be able to give them his aa 
Invert the order of the proce 
and the houſe might [uv 
matter would have ftood, 

bufineſs originated in that 
bly, and propoſitions been u 
as the baſis of a ſyſtem of 
courſe with Ireland, if the 
ment of Ireland had reful 


concurrence, they would ha 


Mr. Fox aſſerted, that by f 
prog part of Mr, Pitti 

ad been little elſe than ana 
to the ſpeech of Mr. Ordei 
Iriſh - houſe of commons, 


ſtated as highly advantage 
that country, as putting it 
the ſame footing with Gree 
tain, and rendering it an emp 
of trade; arid the ſource u 

ly of the Britiſh market 

ngland, and in that 
they were told that the ſyſt 


nothing but what it had | 
becauſe Ireland could n 
them ; becauſe ſhe was pt 
feeble, and would always 
ſo. He muſt, however, ( 
Orde the juſtice to ſay, | 
thought he had defended 

fitions, and argued upc 
infinitely better than the 


The report of the com 
privy council underwent 


the progreſs of this bufinel 
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duck him was, that the in- 


« of the committee had deen 
Gly reſtrained from extending 
ery part of the ſyſtem. The 
zun which had been entirely 
looked by them, had always 
»d to him to be the primary 
deration ; he ewe ze oy 
ö licy of permitting the 
fra 42 America to 
wrought into Great Britain 
170 Irland. By this meaſure 
New down the whole fabric 
hook monk laws, or commit- 


of another country. It was 
in that we provided a thou- 
new methods for the ſuppreſ- 
of illicit trade, It was in vain 
we had recourſe to odjous 
putations, if we opened a 
nd capacious harbour for the 
gers of that trade in the king- 
of Ireland, Even with re- 
to the great article of tea, the 
V was not very diſtant when 
Engliſh company's charter 
A expire ; and under the re- 
uns their certainly remained 
wer in this country to re- 
it with the ſame, or indeed 
excluſive privileges. Mr, 
obſerved, that the declarations 
e merchants and manufactu- 
who had been examined by 
nds of council, at their pub- 
teetings, convened for the ex- 
purpoſe of conſidering the 
propoſitions, were directly in 
nucion to the inferences 
| from their examination in 
jort upon the table. In this 
mlance it was indiſpenſibly 
un for that houſe to call the 
ad and manufacturers to 
dun and to hear from them 
ke molt explicit manner their 
katiments, Mr. Fox loudly 
in! That he ſtyled the unac- 


kale precipitaney with which 


u preſervation to the inhabi- 
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the buſineſs was urged 
tration. 
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by adminiſ- 
Not only the manufac- 
tures, but the revennes and the 

litical exiſtence of Britain were in- 


volved in the diſcuſſion. The 
moſt cautious, laborious, and inde- 
fatigable enquiries ought to pre- 
cede their final determination, If 
the lords of the committee of coun- 
cil, whoſe judgment amounted 
merely to an opinion, neither oper- 
ative nor binding, expreſſed a wiſh 
that they had been given farther 
time for their inveſtigation, and to 
have obtained a greater degree of 
intelligence and information, how 
much more neceſſary was it for 
that houſe, who were to act, and 
not to ſtate matters of opinion, to 
be fully informed before they pro- 
ceeded to vote a definitive reſolu- 
lution * Let gentlemen confider 
the diſagreeable and even melan- 
choly conſequences that muſt en- 
ſue, if they precipitately voted the 
general propoſition, and ſhould 
afterwards have applications made 
to them in objection to the other 
nine. In that caſe, what would 
Ireland feel, and of what would 
ſhe have to complain, but a depar- 
ture from an implied agreement 
and a groſs breach of nation 

faith. Mr, Fox farther adverted 
to a circumſtance ſtated by Mr, 
Pitt in the opening of the buſineſs, 
He had objected to the coming to 
an explicit vote before the parlia- 
ment of Ireland had engaged itſelf 
for that return, which he boaſted of 
as conſtituting the peculiarity of 
his ſyſtem, id that houſe know, 

as a houſe of parliament, that Ire. 
land had come to its ultimatum ? 
The very diſgrace, therefore, that 
Mr. Pitt repreſented as the thin 

moſt to be avoided, the houſe woul 

incur if they came to a vote in their 
preſent ſituation. | 


Mr. Jenkinſon 


defended the re- 
K 3 port 


750 
ort from the animadverſions of 
Mr. Fox. He ſaid, that the com- 
mittee had in the tirſt place taken 
care to haye it fignified in all the 
manufacturing towns in the king- 
dom, that they were ſitting for the 
urpoſe- of receiving any infotma- 
tion that the manufacturers wiſh 
to. give, relpyciing the propoſed 
arr.ngement of à ſyſtem of inter- 
ourſe with Ireland. He was a 
ittle ſurpriſed at what Mr, Fox 
ad aſſerted reſpecting the various 
language that had bern held by the 
evidence. They had given their 
anſwers ſo readily and clearly, that 
e could not think they would at 
another time and in another place 
ontradict thoſe anſwers. Mr, 
Pitt remarked upon the inconſiſlent 
nguage of oppoſition. They had 
n the lirſt place repreſented it as 
a high diſgrace to the parliament 
of Great Britain, that the buſineſs 
ſhould firſt have been brought for- 


ward in the ſiſter country; and 
now. they objected to the houſe. 


com ingto a final reſolution, becauſe 
Ireland had not explicitly given in 
her ultimatum in the buſineſs. 
I et the houſe, let the public mark 
Fg range inconſiſtency, ti is vio- 
lence of contradiction, and let 
them decide what degree of weight 
ounht to be attributed to any argu- 
ments that proceeded from a quar- 
ter of ſo little ſteadineſs, and ſo 
littk authority. Mr. Pitt admit- 
ted, that the general propoſition 
involved and implicated the re- 
maining nine, as to their ſubſtance 
aud ipitit, though it did not bind 
down the houſe to the words and 
the ſvbordinate clauſes, For him- 
ſelf he imagined it would readily 
be A* that he had not been 
governed in his conduct by the 
report of the committee, which 
had ſucceeded bis determination. 


It would however be endlels to lay 
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2 nels, 


ſary, why had he not apple 


before the houſe the g 
ſearches, to which ares 
office ho had. affited him, . 
difterent times had recourke 
was ſufficient to ſay that they 
no light that could be by 
upon the ſubject, that be. 
firous to; withhold from the h 
r. P itt, however, objecke 
ng terms to the calling 
ar the ſame evidence that 
ready been examined by the 
mittee of council, duch 1 
was abſolutely unnecelfary, 4 
whole appeared, upon the fu 
the report with the utmol e 
eredib lity and pre 
Diſpoſed as he was to afi 
enquiries of the doch, he 
knew that it was perfectly h 
ceſſary to invite witneſſes to 
bar, Exclufive of the n 
jealouſy of trade, which would 
tainly be a means of impelling 
public thoſe who feared ay 
jury, there was another lin 
8 which in the preſent 
had looked for men and bot 
men, in order to ſend them 
houſe Are prepared 
prompted with clamours and 
plaints, If Mr. Fox had the 
this oral evidence abſolutely 


have it received three wer 
But he bad hoped before thi 
that he and his friends would 
ſufficiently embarraſſed the 
ſure, by cauſing the table wi 
vered with petitions, and the 
to be crouded with witneſſes 
appointed in this expectatia 
had now. no other re e 
than a ſu geſtion, Wie 
fect Bel the fame 2. if be had 
ved in plain and direct terms, 


the conſideration of the q 
ſhould be poſtponed to that doſe 
three months, and thus 4 1 
deferred for the preſent ye", pe: 
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intereſts of the two 
. and the pe- 
r ſituation of the empire 
4 ible with delay. Lord 


| Sheridan took ad- 
has We Pitt had ſaid, 


ave of what Mr. 
of date of the report of 


dect 
mittee. They obſerved, 
hs pager had been compiled 
10 other purpoſe than to gory 
ure already determined, and 
put it to the houſe, whether 
ble that in this ſituation, 
report ſhould be regarded. as 
\ impartial and authentic. A 
derable degree of altercation 
k place between Mr. Fox and 
Hin, reſpecting the degree in 
ich the houſe would bind itſelf 
coming to a vote on the general 
lation, Mr. Pitt contended 
it would reach to the general 
t and ſubſtance of the arrange- 
i, not to the particular clauſes. 
Fox appeared inclined to regard 
extending to the minute pro- 
js and the very words of each 
vidual propoſition, 
| petition was preſented on the 
lof March from the merchants 
Lirerpool, and a ſecond on the 
th from the members of the 
der of commerce of the town 
Falley, and the city of Glaſ- 
But neither of theſe peti- 
$ demanded a hearing on the 
of the petitioners. On the ele- 
ith a petition, incluſive of the 
Jeſt we have mentioned, was 
lented from the merchants and 
ulacturers of Mancheſter, and 
be fourteenth another by Mr. 


ner, member for Lancaſhire, 
the manufacturers and printers. 


in that count ayin 
& heard by themſelves . 
This was the firſt ſymptom of 
In the bufineſs, the firſt ſtep 
ne numerous ones Which ſpee- 
Followed, and which procraſti- 
ade commercial ſyſtem bey ond 


Were we to enter minute q 
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all calculation, and rendered it ne+ 
ceſſary to extend for this purpoſe 
the duration of the ſeſſion of par- 


hament, The miniſters had pro- 


from the outſet of the buſi · 
neſs, a deſire of affording the houſe 
every information in their power; 
and had it been otherwiſe, it would 
have been found impoſſible, in a 
bulineſs of ſo extreme magnitude, 
to refuſe a hearing to thoſe com- 
mercial bodies, who ſhould preſent 
themſelves at their bar. 

The reſolutions, which had been 


paſſed in the Iriſh parliament, and 


which formed the baſis of the ſyſtem 


that had been opened by Mr. 


"= 
of courſe underwent a ſevere en 
tiny from the leaders of oppoſitio 

| in this 
place into the various objections 


that were ſtarted, we ſhould of 


courſe be led into a repetition of the 
arguments that occurred, when the 
buſineſs came on more folemnly be- 
fore the houſe, and encountered 
more warm and animated debates. 
It will eaſily be perceived that the 
reciprocity that was propoſed, haw- 
ever imple and perſpicuous it might 
be in its outline, was not capable of 
being applied in every inſtance, 
without much complication and re- 
finement. The fituations of the 
two countries were ſo extremely op- 
pofite, the poverty and cheapneis 
of the one had ſo little affinity with 
the great opulence and the large 
duties of the other, that it was 50 
eaſy matter to bring them to an ac- 
curate balance. The general prin- 
ciple that was eſtabliſhed, was that 
1 « reducing the duties bn impor- 
tation, in the kingdom where they 
were the higheſt, to the amount pay 
able.in the other.” Ir was farther 


provided, “that the internal duties 
on the manufactures of either king- 
'dom ſhould be countervailed by du- 
ties on the unportation® of fimilar 
7 trom the other, T — 


4 
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laſt provifion was ſelected for the 
obiect of the moſt pertinacious at- 
tack. On the fourieenth of March 
it was moved by Mr. Eden, that 
the commiſſioners of cuſtoms and 
the commiſſioners of excite, ſhould 
attend at the bar of the houſe, Up- 
on this occaſion he obſerved, that 
fince the firſt introduction of the 
propofitions he had paid them the 
itricteſt attention, and there was not 
one of them that did not day after 
day ſuggeſt' new difficulties to his 
mind. The propoſition ref; ecting 
the countervailing duties, in parti- 
cular, was a propoſition _— 
prolific of doubt and alarm. To 
carry it into execution would, in 

is opinion, lead into ſo int-icate a 
det il of particulars,” as would ne- 
ver admit of order or preciſe regu- 
Jation. There were beſide many 
collateral advantages poſſeſſed by 
Treland, on the bare article of im- 
portation, which would not come 


within any arrangement. In' the 


preſent ſtate of this country, it was 
a matter of no fmall magnitude to 
remit certain revenues, which our 
exciſe duties produced, for the un- 
certain and precarious ones of im- 
rt duties. There were ſix arti- 
"cles, tobacco, ſoap, ſugar, glaſs, 
falt and leather, on which the ex- 
ciſe amounted in this country to a 
million and a half annually; with 
all of which it would be in the 
power of Ireland to ſupply us, It 
therefore deſerved the confideration 
af parliament, whether, excluficely 
of all other objections, it would be 
prudent to riſque ſo important a 
part of our revenue, on which our 
very exiſtence depended, for the 
problematical return of the coun- 
tervailing duties. The motion of 
Mr. Eden paſſed in the affirmative. 

I be petitions preſented againſt 
the Iriſh propoſitions amounted in 
the whole to upwards of ſixty. 
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from alnſoſt eve 


dence that was given at theh 


pared by the reporters, and 


Caſe the witnefles preſented t 


ſons of various deſeriptions; 


They we 


ſent up to pari 
kingdom, and Anh 
fingle ſpecies of manufac 
merchandiſe, upon the ſykie 
which the perſons peculiarly | 
eſted did not appear” to bay 
ceived confidertble alarm, 

the ſixteenth of March to the 
day ot May, the houſe of com 
were almoſt inceſſuntly emploj 
the hearing of council; and th 
amination of witneſſes, A tri 
contraſt is preſented to us 

the evidence collected, and the 
clufions drawn, in the reports 
committee af countil, and the 


the houſe. This may appear 
more fingular, as many of the 
ſons examined were preciſe 
ſame individuals in both cases. 
may perhaps partly account fot 
circumitance, if we conliver, 
the firſt caſe the queſtions wer 


muſt be affirmed, Whatever 
tiality or rectitude we may el 
aſcribe to them, to have had 
ſcribed object in view, andaſp 
ſyſtem to vindicate. In the 


ſelves 'at the bar of a mixed t 
bly. They were examined by 


who conſidered themſelves as 
ed for the ſupport of the prof 
ſyſtem, ſome who warmly in 
ed themſelves in its overtbre 
annihilation, and a few, whe 
warped by any previous ſent 
were deſirous to deduce the! 
nion from the reſult of the 
The perfons examined wer 
queſtionably manyofthem, n 
reſpectable tor their opulench 
venerable for their integnt)- 
names of ſeveral acquired i 
celebrity in the progreſs of i 
ſineſs, that it might be thou] 
i 4 £26 3 © ol 
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0 in ſuch a publication as 
" were we to fail to'enumerate 


Mr Wedgwood of 
po " mnllours Walker, 


and beele of Mancheſ- 
— of Glaſgow, 
Mr. Gibbons of Briſtol. 
on he twel'th of May, it was 
alt proper by Mr. Pitt to wind 
the buſine's and to bring the 
reſolution to an ultimate 
on, It then appeared that the 
inacity of oppolition, and &1'l 
» the evidence and complaints 
the merchants and manufactur- 
had not been entirely ineffectual 
wgatory. Mr. Pitt introduc- 
what he had to offer by obſerv- 
that his preſent plan was no- 
ve more than a neceſſary ſup- 
ment tothoſe, which had former- 
been adopted for the purpoſe of 
ang ſuch a mutual intereſt, as 
d for ever preſerve inviolate 
| ſecure the connection between 
two countries, If the Britiſh 
lament were not to adopt a mea- 
imilar to that which he ſug- 
kd, all that had. hitherto been 
je was abſolutely nugatory and 
leſs, The advantages which by 
ceding acts had been put into the 
dd of the Iriſh, were ſuch as they 
unable to improve, at leaſt in 


depree to which it was the a- 


ed intention of parliament that 
j ſhould improve them. Would 
people then, and the legiſlature 
Lagland condeſcend to aſſume a 
Wt for what they had never be- 
ed, and lay claim to the grati- 
and love of a nation to whom 
had made no conceſſions, but 

1 It was 1mpofſible to avail 
of ? The principle of the 
Mr. Pitt obſerved was con- 
ed in the firſt reſolution, and 
uh there were, ſeveral ſubſe- 
at reſolutions to follow it, yet 
dete but the detail and "= 


: 


mality of its application, . Vari- 


ations therefore, which it might 
be found neceſſary to adopt in thoſe, 
would not change the principle or 
vary the ſpirit of the propoſed ſyſ- 
tem ; and Mr, Pitt was defirous 
of meeting the objections and re- 
moving the apprehenſions of thoſe 
perſons, who were materially in- 
tereſted in the operation of the ſyſ- 
tem, With reſpect to the fir! part, 
which related to the circuitous 
trade by which 'the produce of 
the Weſt Indies might be brought 
through Ireland to Great Britain, 
it had been ſuggeſted, that there 
would be much danger that ſugar 


and other goods, the growth of 


iflands in the Weſt Indies, not be- 
longing to this country, might be 
imported to England as Britiſh. To 
meet this objectian, Mr. Pitt pro- 
poſed in the firſt place, to introduce 


a reſolution, by which all the na- 
vigation laws in force in this king- 


dom, or which it ſhould hereafter 
be found neceſſary to enact for the 
reſervation of the trade of Great 
ritain, ſhould be in force in Ire- 


land. Under theſe laws the door 


would be ſhut to the impertation of 
foreign Weſt India geods, and a 
veſſel, arriving in Ireland frem the 
Weſt Indies, would be required to 
produce a certificate that her cargo 
was really the produce of a Britiſh 
Mr. Pitt was willing to ex- 
tend this cautionary proviſo ſtill 
farther, and to meet another objec- 
tion that might be urged. 't might 
be ſaid that our navigation laws 
were too precious a depoſit to 
entruſted in any other hands than 
our own ; and that in particular 
to commit their preſervation ts per- 


ſons intereſted in their breach, was 


to the laſt degree perilous. He 
would therefore require that every 
ſhip which came from the Weſt 
Indies, by way of Ireland, ſhould 
| pro- 


* 


produce. the fame original certifi> 

Late, which ſhe had ſhewn in Ire- 
land; and he would require that 

all importation from Ireland of Weſt 

India produce ſhould be accompant- 

ed with cockets and bonds, in the 
fame manner as coaſting ſhips were 

in England. Another branch of 

foreign commerce which demanded 

regulation, was the trade to the 

Eaſt Indies. This trade being by 

charter excluſively the property of 

the Eaſt-India company, Ireland 

would have no better right to com» 

plain of her excluſion, than one of 

our own out - ports, or than even an 

individual merchant. | Such were 
the outlines of the firſt part of his 
ſyſtem, accompanied with the neceſ- 
ſary ſafe · guards and regulations 
which he wiſhed the houſe to adopt. 
The ſecond part of the ſyſtem was 


in ſubſtance, chat goods, now pro- 


hibited, or ſubjected to duties a- 
mounting to a prohibition, ſhould be 
admitted hereafter into each king- 
dom under a duty adeqUate to coun- 
ter vail the internal exciſe. To one 
effect of this regulation a ſtrong ex- 
ception had particularly been made, 

d an alarm had been ſpread in 
id cools parts of the kingdom, 
as if the removal of the prohibmon 
with reſpect to corn and grain would 
be fatally injurious to the agricul- 
ture of Scotland. This dread he 
ſhould conſent to remove by ex- 
cepting, corn, meal, and flour from 
the effects of the regulation. Beer 
he mentioned as another article in 
the exceptions he deſigned to intro- 
duce in the new model of the pro- 

ſitions. Mr. Pitt entered again 


largely into the argument, reſpect- 


ing the apprehenſions that were 
created by the cheapneſs of labour 
in Ireland. He ſtated that cheap- 
neſs, as being in reality nothing 
more than a deception. It was on- 
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think of, and could not vents 


expedi 
lated merely to deaden the it 


bleſſing to him that beltowe 
tended to cheriſh, one pant 


ly the rudeſt and molt ant 
ranons, that were completed 4 
expence there, than in En 
But it was not on theſe thy 
queſtion depended, whether ; 
tion was to flouriſh in arty any 
nufactures. No other cath 
mae conſiſted in habet 
induſtry and ingenui 

duce thiseffect.  Burdckle gt 
ferent degree of induſtry in the 
nations, Mr, Pitt unden 
maintain, that the rate of wage 
greater in Ireland than in Engl 
in every branch of manujf 
which required execution aul 
genuity. He concluded thi 
of bis ſpeech with ſome ſevere 
madverſions, upon a part of the 
dence which had been deliver 


the bar, and iculatly (pr 
of Mr. Wedgwood, hb att 
Having proceeded to this | the 


Mr. Pitt addreſſed the houſe 
moſt earneſt» manner, intre 
them to reflect on the extreme 
-ment of the object before then 
tended to conciliate a differenc 
tween this and the ſiſter king 
which, though, now conkne 
repinings, diſguſts, and jeal 
and a war of intereſts and pal 
might perhaps in time proce 
A 3 which he ſhuddert 


expreſs, He called upon 6 
one acquainted with the htuat 
Treland to declare, whether tht 


was not now paſſed whentempt 
ients, when lenitives, < 


in, could be 
ſafety. The ſyſtem Mr. Pi 
ſcribed, Uke mercy, the fat 
attribute of heaven, as eq 
to him that received. V 


empire, it did not Imporet 
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nion upon every part of the united 


and it gave new ſtrength and 
a to the roſperity of 
For himſelf Mr. Pitt de- 
4, that, among all the objects 
is political life, this was in his 
{| important in which 


yon the mo / | 
Ld erer engaged; nor did he 


eine he ſhould ever meet another, 
*could call forth all his public 
ngs, and rouſe every exertion of 
heart in ſo forcible a manner as 
preſent had done, A queſtion, in 
g he vefily believed was 1nvol- 
erery proſpect that yet remain» 
p 1 of lifeſn gherhead 
ut height and eminence which 
once poſſeſſed among the nati- 
and of giving to her commerce, 
public credit, and her reſources, 
ſpring and vivacity, which ſhe 
i the concluſion of the war be- 
the laſt, which were now ob- 


(y returning, and which he 


el ſhe would never be found to 
t, as long as liberality, pablic 
it, and difintereſtedneſs held 
Ir place in that houſe, Mr. Pitt 
luded with moving the firſt re- 


ton, 
t had been uſual, upon the day 
my great meaſure of ſtate was 
opened to parliament, for the 
ber to confine themſelves to 
* remarks and general obſerv- 
u. Few indeed are inclined to 
it their conſiſtency and their 
ter, by too explicit declar- 
und engagements previoully 
ſubect having been perfectly 
food, Still fewer are able at 
ſe glance to comprehend the 
be of a complicated ſyſtem, and 
Orer and develop its miſtakes 
itcts Mr. Fox upon this 
Wn deviated from the uſual 
ace of the Britiſh legiſlature 
0 mankind, 
hof great length, in which 
ounced with equal rapidity, 
ad penetration his opi- 


He entered into 


my 


arrangement, and diſplayed an abili · 
ty that will rarely be found to meet 
with a parallel. He roſe in ſupport 
of a motion of lord North for the far. 
ther adjournment of the queſtion for 
that day. He had not conceived it 
poſſible that any objection could be 
— 1 to the motion, and he = 
u to give an opportu 
Acweeting” the 1 85850 ' ads 
miniſtration. He found however 
from their continued filence, that 
they were determined at all events 
to precipitate the houſe to this ex- 
e and unparalleled de- 
eiſion. he witneſſes had not 
been diſmiſſed from the bar, nor 
Mr. Pitt entered upon a ſpeech 
of two hours in length till nine 
o'clock in the evening. In addition 
to the eleven original propofitions, 
no leſs than ſixteen new ones were 
now for the firſt time ſubmitted to 
parliament ; fo that at midnight 
they had to decide upon twenty - 


ſeven ofthe moſt important and per- 


plexing propofitions that ever were 
the ſubject of parliamentary diſeuſ- 
fion, The ſupplemental propoſi- 
tions were not confined to verbal 
explanations, or mere literatamend- 
ments of the former. They direct- 
ly changed the whole tenour, and 
abſolutely ſubverted the main prin- 
ciple of the original ſyſtem upon 
which Mr. Pitt had declared it to 
be his fixed attention to proceed. 
Mr. Fox aſſerted that the arrange- 
ment had derived from no neceflity, 
and that no calamity had borne a 
ſhare in its introduction. It was 
the offspring of peace and domeſtic 
tranquility, The people of Ire- 
land had not forced the Britiſh mi - 
niſtry into a tame ſurrender of the 
manufactures and commerce of his 

country. 
Mr. Fox exclaimed in high terms 
againſt the raſhneſs of the chan- 
0 cellor 
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cellor of the exchequer. He brought 
forward a ſet of reſolutions as the 
baſis of a ſyſtem for an intercourſe 
between the two countries, He 
ledged the government of this 
1 for the literal eſtabliſh- 
ment of his ſyſtem, He proudl 
reſiſted enquiry, and ſcorned deli- 
beration. But when circumſtances 
had ariſen, which he had not ability 
to overcome, and time, in ſpite, of 
his oppoſition, had been procured 
for enquiry and diſcuſſon, he was 
conſtrained to acknowlege the error 
of his firſt opinion, and he came 
forward with a ſet of propoſitions 
directly the reverſe of the former, 


If this did not exhibit the raſhneſs 


of the miniſter in .colours more 
warm and durable than any which 
language could beſtow, it was im- 
poſſible to affix any appellation up- 
on any ſpecies of conduct. But 
what was ſingular and ſtriking in 
the preſent x. x was, that the raſh- 
neſs of one day was proved by the 
raſhneſs of another. Having him- 
ſelf demonſtrated the precipitation 
of his conduct in the fra inſtance, 
Mr. Pitt became enamoured of this 
boaſted weakneſs, He however 
moſt liberally determined, that the 
houſe ſhould be admitted to a full' 
participation of it by a rafh and 
premature adoption of his lateſt 
notions ; which might however be 
as ſuddenly and as conſiſtently a- 
bandoned as the former, 

Mr. Fox congratulated the houſe 
and the country on the happy 
eſcape they had made from the 
ſyſtem propoſed by the chancellor 
of the exchequer but two months 
ſince. Mr. Pitt had then inveighed 
againſt the ſtrange and uncandid 
oppoſition which was excited to the 
meaſure, He attributed the opi- 
nions of that fide of the houſe to 
mere faction and diſappointment. 
He called their ſolemn appeals to 


9 F, 


7 . 
N f 


the legiſlature and to the naw. 
Jew: 0 to excite — 
clamour. But on this 

t deſeribed in dae 
tiful language the in 
evils they hay Ear. 
his propoſitions. He Fa | 
from that fide of the bout 
ideas and ſuggeſtions that hat 
ſtated. If he were 3 ph 
however he was a plagiary un 
monly endowed ; 2 he dect 
his new materials in apparel f 
and luxuriant, he enrichedtbem 
ſuch additions of flower and ent 
dery, that though as their lei 
parents they recogniſed ther 
spring, they viewed them wit 
ſmall degree of wonder in 
ſtrange and ſumptuous attire, 
cordingly Mr, Pitt had now; 
the firſt time, condefcended i 
part from his uſual ſtatelineh 
the overbearing ſenſe of his 
ſuperiority, Upon that day, 
new and unaccuſtomed afabi 
he neither reprobated nor 
the opinions to which he had 
ed to accede, It was to thath 
the houſe a ſtrange and unen 
triumph, not indeed to have 
ideas received by the chancel 
the exchequer, for in that cal 
was cou 5 itſelf; but to hear 


even in the moment rl we 1 1 
mitted, unſtigmatized by dh tho 


cejver, and not, as uſual, tr 
in words at the very mom 
their real adoption. 

Mr. Fox enumerated the 
ditadvantages inherent in the by 
nal ſyſtem, which were nc 
mitted to be true, and enden 
to be remedied by Mr. Me. 
the firſt place, it was admitt® 
if the original reſolutions had 
ed, we ſhould nag orke 
monopoly of the ndia t | 
we maſt hw hazarded all Ale 
venue ariſing from . ilt m 


- 
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we ſhould have facrificed 
hole of the navigation laws of 
ountry- If theſe reſolutions 
dd into a law, we ſhould 
-adangered the loſs of the co- 
market for the manufactures 
reat Britain, and incurred the 
exteaſire_ Can ers to the co- 
themſelves; we ſhould have 
+ in the power of Ireland to 
1 revenue from our conſump- 
Mr. Fox obſerved particular- 
ypon the danger that was in- 
1 to the act of navigation by 
original reſolutions, w ich Mr. 
had at length acknowledged, 
thſtanding his repeated decla- 
ns to the contrary, His con- 
Jon might be collected from 
ature of the remedy he had 
eht it expedient to adopt. 
ue muſt have been the appre- 
"ns which ſuggeſted ſuch a 
„It was a relief, which, in 
peculiar circumſtances of the 
tingdoms, would require a very 
jeular confideration indeed, as its 
ey was no leſs than to aſſert, 
notwithſtanding the indepen- 
E of Ireland, ſhe muſt till in 
mercal laws and external le- 
ton be governed by Britain. 
lr. Fox obſerved upon the 
wr reaſoning of Mr. Pitt, 
c be had endeavoured to ſhew, 


though the giving to Ireland 


Loyliſh market would not en- 
dem to enter into any danger- 
competition with us at home, 
ld yet be of great avail to 
a rendering them more ca- 
t of taking advantage of the 
L market, But if their bay- 
thi 2 in the laſt re- 
wald be a ſpur to adventure, 


n preciſely the ſame ground 


*1t be contended, that they 
10 able to increaſe their ma- 
ures with a final view to the 
i market, In colonial pro- 
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duce, to which Mr. Pitt had ap- 
plied. the argument, the home mar- 

t was every thing, and the fo» 
reign market nothing. In manu- 
factures it was the contrary, or 
nearly ſo. The reſolution, by which 
we bound ourſelves, in no future 
time to prohibit the export of raw 
materials to Ireland, was ſtrongly 
reprobated by Mr. Fox. A cargo 
of raw materials might be entered 
at our cuſtom-houſe for that king - 
dom; but what ſecurity ſnould we 
have, either for their being carried 
thither, or for their ſtay in the 
country if they reached it? Mr. 


Fox's objection was that the inter- 


courſe was not to be regulated by 

rinciples of equality and juſtice. 
Let the houſe ſuppoſe a fair and 
equal admiſſion of manufactures in- 
to each country, free of all duties, 
which of the kingdoms would ſhud- 
der moſt at ſuch a freedom? We 
were giving Ireland an intercourſe 
infinitely more beneficial thanthrow- 


ing open our ports entirely, and we 


gave her a power of offending us 
without reſerving the means of pre- 
vention, or even the means of reta- 
liation, 


Mr. Fox obſerved upon the me- 
thod of proceeding 


opted with 
that country, No attention was 
paid to their real deſires, or thoſe 
things of which they conceived 
themſelves to be moſt in want. A 
ſtranger was ſent thither to offer 
them a noſtrum of his own inven- 
tion, This was the conciliatory 
expedient for adminiſtering to the 
relief of a diſordered ſtate ) not to 
ſuffer the inhabitants to ſpeak, but 
to ſend a man among them, igno- 
rant at once of their exigencies, 
their grievances and their policy, to 
propoſe wild ſchemes of extrava- 
gant ſpeculation, and preſcribe for 
the diſorder without the 33 te- 
diopſneſs of trying to underſtand! * 
t 
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It was ſaid that Ireland was out of 
temper, and that ſhe had been irrita- 
ted almoſt beyond ber bearing. Mi- 
niſters were anſwerable for this irri- 
tation, if ſuch irritation exiſted, 
The violences which they commit- 
ted in Ireland merited the moſt de- 
cifive and general reprobation. 


remarked that this was a ſubject, from 
which, above all others, private 


partialities or perſonal attachments 


ought to be totally excluded. It 
was not a queſtion of perſonal 
ſtruggle between man and man, it 
was not a queſtion for the official 
exiſtence of this or that miniſter ; 
it was a queſtion of lite or death for 
the country. Mr. Pitt had demon- 
ſtrated to the houſe, that implicit 
confidence in him was as dangerous 


dal and Mr. Rigby were em 


debate. Mr. Powys fed g 
which he did aft ectreci c 


8. H 5 A N D 


as it was pris that infalli 
Was no more bis ive f 
that of the reſt an 
Mr. Fox ſaid, who. could 5 
ſtand ſo. complicated and en 
a ſyſlem upon fo flight aud 
hent a view of it, poſſeſſed n 
tellect, not common to the 


Their attacks on the liberty of the body of mankind, and which | 

their endeavours to preyent — could not be the | - 

che legal and quiet meetings of racteriſtic of that houſe, Fa | 

£ounties, to deliberate upon the he could truly ſay, that ſuck y 1 
beſt means of amending their de- muſt poſſeſs an underſtand i 

ficient repreſentation ; their pro- iufinitely more quickneſs and * 
ceedings againſt men by ſummary. men than apy o which Mr, of 
attachment, all were violences, could — He, that voi Fox 
which might perhaps have inflamed the Propaſutiong without 4% 

che people of I'wland. And now ſtan ing them, was guilty of uM 
- miniſters were, deſirous of avoiding a deſertion of his duty as n0 { Un 
the conſequences of imprudent in- quent penitence could atone; 100 

Jult by imprudent conceſſion. But Aaeribenl the commerce of * 
Jet the houſe be cautious how they Britain at the ſhrine of private Dun 

aiſiſted them in a deſign, whieh might tiality, and fold his country fn of 
exentua'ly turn out as infidious to whiſthng of a name, The mu * 
that country as it was ruinous to who exacted, aud the member * 
chis, in a commutation of Engliſn ſubmitted to fo diſgraceful au wa 

commerce for Inſh ſlavery. Mr. ence, were e y cruningl, _ 

Fox warmly defended the witneſſes man, who, bolding the fir li: .; 

that bad appeared at the bar, and his majeſty's councils, cauld | it p 

urged upon the miniſter the number to ſo diſgraceful. and fallaci Mo 1 

of petitions, greater than ever had canvas, muſt be loſt to all als: | 

been preſented on any former oc- dignity, of character and 1 p 

cation. Mr. Pitt had once, in the patriotiſm, And he who acque mt 
affairs of India, been an advocate in the meaſure from any oths , i 

for the voice of the people; and all ducement than that of cui po 
the manufacturing communities in ſigcere conviction, ſurrendered i th 

Britain were avowedly in oppoſi- ry claim to honeſt eſtimation thei 

tion to the preſent ſy ſtem. Mr. Fox ſunk into the meanneſs and oc: 


dation of a mere mimiſteria 
Fr e the fituation 
nator and the name of an Wt th, 
liſhman. / | | 
85 Mr. Viner, Mr. Scott, Mr. x 


ly urgent with the miniſter toe 
1 wh the demand of the 
[FA of the houſe, and adjoun 


the culars in the rel 


2 
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He aſked if there were not 
members in the houſe in the 


F - ation with hizoſelf? If 


were, and they did not vote 
| aournment, they could not 
conſcientiouily, Men, who 
their ſuffrage upon a queſtion 


vb infinite importance, ac- 


ledeing at the ſame time that 
4d not underſtand it, myſt be 
rs to their country, and loſt to 


principle of rectitude and ho- 


Mr. Put made no reply to 
monſtrances and @poſtala- 
of 0 
fox, Who, upon the cry be- 
x very loud for the queſtion 


e miniſter's fide of the houſe, 


Wrefſed himſelf to the chair, 
inſiſted upon the prefervation 
ler and decency in the houſe, 
Dundas ſaid, that the appear- 
of the morning was in the 
| degree pleaſing, and that 


uſe were yet in good ſpirits. - 


was nothing to prevent Mr. 
pm entertaining them with a 
of two or three hours, if he 
jat proper. It was a circum- 
which he was arcuſtomed, 

de houſe certainly felt the 
pleaſure in hearing him. 
wther and fir Gregory Page 
„ 10 reply to the inſinuation 


. Powys, declared themſelves 


a the liſt of thoſe who yield- 
their underſtandings to their 
ace in the miffiſter, in a 

that will probably be 
it not to have done much ho- 
othe ſerupuloiſſneſs of their 
ty. The queſtion. of adjourn- 
Was at length put, and the 


divided; ayes 155, noes 


The 2 reſolution was 
into two upon the 
| of Mr. Thomas Pelham, 
den dart was voted by the 
fitting broke up at 

m the morning. 
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In fo cofnplicated a ſubjec̃t, and 
a ſubject involv & in fuch endleſs 
diſcuſlons, as that of the Iriſh pro- 
poſitions, it cannot be expected 
from ſo general and comprehenſive 
a ſurvey as ours, that we ſhould 
enter into the minuteneſs of detail, 
or undertake to do juſtice to all the 
arguments and obſervations that 
were thrown out on both ſides 
of the houſe of commons. It is 
not — of general hiſtory 
accurately to ſlate every pruviſion 
included in 2 meaſure I vern- 
ment, even when that meaſure hs 
fucceſsfully been carried into a 
law. From the vine that have 
alre been given, and the a ; 
evi vs og 8 been ſtated 4 

rt both of adminiſtration and op- 
pofition,. the reader will be able to 
conceive with tolerable accuracy 
the general idea, the merits - 
the defects of the projected ar- 
rangement. In what remains we 
ſhall pr retend to nothing more, than 
to ſelect the inent features, 
and to bring forward thoſe partieu- 
lars in the ſyſtem, which either 
from their intrinſie importance, or 
from the inclinations — — 

olitical ies, made the 

— figure in de Cubſs- | 
quent diſcuſſion. * 
Lord North had, upon the day 
in which the two firſt propoſitions 
were voted, confined himſelf for 
the moſt part, in what he offered 
to the houſe to the ſupport of his 
motion of adjournment, and to 
reaſoning upon the impropriety 
and — of a haſty deciſion. 
When the houſe next fat for the 
diſcuffion of this buſineſs, he en- 
tered at large into the particulars 
of the ſyſtem. pecially 


He was ef 
full on the danger that would re- 
ſalt to the trade of our Weſt India 
colonies, He deferibed "a variety 
'of methods in which all the new 
| reſtrictions 


therefore bf. evνο,,ᷣ 
the kingdom was thrown: ohen to. 


nother oireumſtance, 
neſs of provitons in Ireland, Which 
would continne long after the high 
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reſtiAions"dn8:provitee might" be 
ſubſipacially eraded.>-Hewdded-as 
| a natorious fact, that. it was only 


in che principal cities of Trel 


2 — woe 


Cork, Dublin; Iimtric, and 4 r 


few others, thut ths revohue laws 


were ſtr.cti entorred: a 1 
others part of 


the clandeſtiue and moſte dangerous 


enemy uf or renemues and our 
empire. Ile farthet adverted to 


the arguments ot b Pitt reſpect. 


ing the price af labour. He had 
maintained that it was only the 


rude artificer MWhoſe labour could 


cheaply: be:iparchaſed in Ireland, ſidered 
of him, who 
ſuperinduced induſtryi and ſkill 
upon uncultivated powers, Was 


and Ae e 


even dearer there than in Bri- 


-tain; Taking. all this for granted, 
and even ſuppoſing that tn be true 


in every other part of che kingdom, to 
which appeared in ſome meaſure 
to hold in Dublin, lord North. oe 
mantained that this was but a tem- 


porary diſadvantage. If ſkill were 


now rare in Ireland, with the in- 


creaſe, of her infant manufactures 


it would ſoon become leſs ſingular 
and uncommon. As the number of 
able workmen increaſed, the wages 


- of their manufacture would acteſ- i 


farily diminiſh- But there was a- 
the. cheap- 


ice of {kill and execution wauld 
found to ceſe. Lord. North 
pointed out ſeveral particulars, in 


which it appeared to him that Eng- teri 


land would by no means ſecure to 
berſclf the. boaſted reciprocity by 
means of the preſent ſyſlem. The 
amended propoſitions he was rea- 
dy to admit were much leſs unpa- 


latable and pernicious than. they 


had been in thein original ſtate; but 
there ſtill exiſted in his mind inſu- 


.nor would he voluntanly: ; 


much for — country. ed nat 


were ſubitantial. adyant Py 
they were to . derived 


at no les ſum than 400 
He ſhould be: very bine 1 

to ſeca tax impoled:ou «hi 
of importation. Bur tita u 
was he tale unt 
England the power of iny 

ſuck a tax. . 
the harmony of thenwo.oy 


power of that bind, hich 
as the _— 
of maintaining per. 


Mr. Burke «poke upong 
occaſion. He enαðẽ] ab 
vations to the propoſed xi 
tion in the fo alike | 


revenue of: linda 


bo 


Ireland "had in 


ſent men to ficht, our 
ſhe had furpiiled, .be 
pence, numerous recruit. 
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try. Mr., Burke teme 


the on t 
might be ſup to eilt 
Great Britain and and Lak Ir, | 


Ireland independence of ; | 
had been given; ſhe ws flent 
ordinats,- though a 1 fe 
ſtate, But pie · emineact 
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due to England, It was 

| — 2 the weight 
"hen of empire ; {he alone 
ur out the ocean of Weal 
| for the defence of R. Ixe- 
4 other parts might en 
ue urns to ſwell the tide; 
phe wield their little, puny 
Fut the great trident 
to move the world, muſt 

by England alone, and 

t coſt her to hold it. Mr. 


appears to have felt bum» | 


z btuation of ſome delicacy, 
> have been reſtrained by 
imſtence from taking any 
part in the debates upon 
dect. He conceived that 
ws due by every man to 
r of bis nativity. But this 
uebt not to abſorb every 
When another country 
tous enough, to receive a 
to her boſom, to raiſe him 
thing, as this great country 
ied him, to (ations of the 
| honour and truſt, and con- 
him the power of doing 
b millions, ſuch a count 
un, not inferior to th 
und which had given him 
k was the duty of ſuch a 
reconcile, if poflible, the 
imands, But ſhould they 
mately point different ways, 
t either to return the truſt 
in him by the adoptin 
or to conſider her inter 
to every other upon 


nolt animated debates, and 
ach principally attracted 
ton of the public, reſpect- 
t article which flood the 
Inthe new code, as amend- 
. Pitt, The object of this 
non was to declare, „ that 
ſential towards carrying in- 
tthe preſent ſettlement, that 


alan laws made or to be 
* 


ealth dom.“ This 


1762. Though 


Jet 
on 


made in Great Briain,ghoukt be ja 
foree iu Ireland, by laws to be pi. 
ed in the parkament of chat kings 
ſicion was on 


of thoſe, which was repreſented 
lard. North, — . 
oration of the original In: It 
was, he ſaid, unqueſtionably a pres 
poſal on the part of the Britiſh par- 
Tinment, that Ireland ſhould, phos 
certain conditions, ſurrender, her 
now acknowledged right of external 
legiſlation, and return as to that 
=_ to the ſituation from which 
had emanapmed - herſelf in 
might not ap- 
e of the manner and cireum- 
ces under which: the offer was 
made, he ſincerely hoped that Ire» 
land would forget both, and. per» 
ceive her intereſt in-acceding to the 
propoſal. Under the ſame conſtruc- 
tion of the propokition, lord Beaus 
champ, and Mr, Courtenay ſtrenus 
ouſly argued againſt its being voted 
by the houſe, Mr, Shetidan parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf on the 
ſame fide, and diſplayed a degree 


of energy and cloquence, which: he 
had not exhibited on any former 


occaſion. 


*＋ | ; 2 
Much he ſaid had been argued 
relative to the extent and. ſpirit af 
this propoſitions Ihe event and 
concluſion of. thoſe arguments on 
both fides of the houſe warranted 
him now in aſſerting that it went 
in the fulleſt extent to a complete 
reſumption of the right of external 
legiſlation ſo lately exerciſed, but ſo 
Jolemnly renounced by Great Bri> 
tain over Ireland, The ſettlement 
was final and perpetual. The con- 
tracting parties being preſumed to 
act with perfect foreſight of the 
conſequence of their irrevocable en- 
gagements, neither party could re- 
cede from any of the ſtipulations 
without breach of faith. Such an 
intraction in the ſtronger power 
L would 
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would be an ct of deſpotiſm and She had not gupled 


would 


—— and in the we 


atthotrze all the rigour!:of coer - bees 


cion . It was a miſerable; ſophiſtry 
to contend, that, as the ceremony 
was permitted to Ireland of placing 
our commercial laws upon their own 
ſtatute bool, it Was thenIriſh and 
not the Britiſh ſtatute that bound 
*the people of Ireland. For his part, 
i he were a member of that parliu- 


ment, he ſhould prefer the meaſure 


of meetiug the immedinte operation 
-of the navigation las by one de- 
tiũ ve vote, and ſhould chuſe to a- 
void the mocbery of pronouncing 
without deliberation, and decidin 

where! thert was no power to diſ- 
ſent. Where fettem were to be 
worn, it as a wretchedꝭ ambition to 
-contend for the diſtinction of faſlen- 
ing our on ſhackles. 

Mr. Sheridan adverted to the 
ſituations in which the two king- 
doms ſtood with reſpect to euch 
other, in conſequence of the alteru- 
tions that had taken place within a 
few years paſt, It had been ſo- 
lemuly ſtipulated between them, 
that the right claimed by Ireland 
to be bound in all caſes whatever 
only by laws made by the king, 
lords, and commons of | Ireland, 
ſhould never more he queſtioned or 
queſtionable. Mr. Fox and the 
adminiſtration of that day were 
blamed by Mr. Pitt, for permitting 
Ireland to aſſert the freedom of her 
conſtitution unconditionally, and 
without reſerving to Great Britain 
a neceſſary controul over her trade 
and navigation. Fortunately for 
the peace and future unian of the 
kingdoms,” no ſuch miſerable and 


narrow policy had then entered into 


the minds of our ſtateſmen. - They 
had diſdained the injuſtice of bar- 
gaining with Ireland on ſuch a ſub- 
Jett, nor would Ireland have liſtened 


10 them if they had attempted it. 


land, that it bad not- en 


in that country toward 


SH AND 


\canijitution, andi a f 


Dae, then granted, f 
"ſpirits; who! wert i this ; 
Top the oppreſſed peiple 
TWted-cOuntry-t6- the um 
their juſt rights, wouldiy 
to other mudes of aequingg 
and would have called t 
the words of the old U 
take up arme, und 10 
their liberties, not with g 
_— the word. 
Mr. Sheridan enlargei 

period, and the manten ig 
the now claim /contained 


b 
fourth —— n had been N 
forware Th It was fo far f A 7 L 
any part of the offer mut ? 

} 


binted at or alluded to int W 
parliament. It had nevert 
glanced at by Mr. Orte, r 
not been mentioned in the nen 
the opening of the fee 
not to be found im the rep 
committee of council; und 
himſelf in opening the ' 
thut houſe bad+not"irtered tro 
to ſhow that this propokig 
zeſſential to the ſertlement 
between the two-kingdon 
land was treacherouſly end rc 
to demand n benefit, aul Mt. 
price was exacted of pred 
than any favour Britan's of t 
ſtow. It was therefore IS: th 
fideration of that hoult* r th 
this country ſhould info 
late rally, and by Ine, 
propoſal, which would v9 
a repentance of the jo! nder 
ſhe had done to Ireland. a mm 
might for ever deſtroy affe 


tain. If the Engliſh $i 
really thought it was elſes co 
good underſtanding and derer 


hepower oflegiffating for par 4 


jr objects ſhould be lodged/in 
the common benefit o , 
ld have been diſtinct ſo 


iu the firſt overture ma to 
iament as the baſis of 
ment agreement. Inſtend of 
Al bad been deluſion, triek, 
nor. A new ſcheme of com- 


ſrith as a boon, and the ſur- 
o their conſtitution was 
Im it a8 4 mercantile regula- 
Ireland, newly eſcaped from 
melt and ſevere diſcipline, 
mated like 4 high mettied 
hard to catch; and the Infh 
tr was to return to the field 
. and coaxing him with a 
Apwrender in one hand, and 
I in the other. But it was 
t. believe that this political 
ip could ever ſucceed. It 
por enough to ſay that the 
bent of Ireland ought not, 
wed not, to agree to it. They 
| che powers to accede to it, 
be a conceſſion beyond 
in of their truſt. The Iriſh 
would ſpurn at the bondage 
en their degenerate repre- 
8 had no authority to en- 
heir ſubmiſſion, ak 
regard to the ſtate of Ire- 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid it was ridi- 
to argue that the cireum- 
of that country called for or 
A the preſent arrangement. 
three acts were cited by 
mittee of council, by which 
had impoſed duties on ſome 
a Britiſh export; and when 
Idered the perpetual ſhifting 
mment there, and tharevery 
mths wafted over a new lord 
wt, the only wonder was, that 
eples of conne&tion between 
countries had been ſo ſtea- 
ered to. The elamour and 


bad been reſorted to 
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as ret 
That ſort of argument had ned 
- been ſuſſibientiy te probateno i ut 
it they muſt attend ta elabour;oter 
the meaning ot it, heruthate was 


il arrangement was propoſed | 
tecting duties d Had cht 


tiſed with equal impunity. 
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for this arrangiument. 


any, bepteferred to the noiſa Had 
——— rot 


ſottlement /i or for any c ο uftiele 
conti ned in its Had they boon 


joud in dtmanding! acceſs tp the 
Britiſh — EIIIC 
ues 

to be tied fur ever >ro 'the-Brithih 
m y in the Meſt Indies?) and 
to have the priee of: the commodi - 


ties of -thaſe calomies rmertnſed ro 


them & Had rchey= complainent{ that 
fortune trad offered them the trade 


of the United States af Americn, 
without condit om or reſt rammt & Had 


— expreſſed their ap- 
prehenſions, that the rich commerce 
of the Eaſt would iſpeedily be open- 
ed to them, H eſtectual — ge 
were not taken to pe vent it? Had 
they regretted that they were bur- 


thened wich a furplus of ithe chere · 


ditary reveuuel? Had they / callod 


out that they were tired of thicir le- 


giſlative independence, and intreat- 
ed to be relieved from it? But the 
fallacy of ſuch allegations ſtood in 
no need of reſutation. The true 
ſpring and incentive to this com- 

licated bufineſs evidently lurked 
in the fourth permcious-refalation, 
the tendency of which was: of a 
piece with theit whole ſyſtem of 
government in Ireland, with the 


arbitrary and illegal proceedings of 
their agents in the bufineſs of at- 


tachments, with their attabks on 
the liberty of the preſs; meaſures, 
arguing a mind hoſtile to the true 
principles of conſtitutional freedom, 
and juſtifying the preſumption, that 
ſimilar ſteps would be — in 
this country if they could be prac - 


was it 


And by what argument 
L 2 that 


ſome time or other le 
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that Ireland was to be induced to re · 
Unguiſh her rights ?, could it be 


ſtated that ſhe had ever once exer- 


eiſed tem to the injury of this 
Suntry? No; but it vas poſſible 


ihe, might, do ſo, And was it not 


equally poſſible that Britain might 
abuſe the truſt, and employ thus 


concelbon to the detriment of Ire- 


land t, It was argued ,that the ma- muſt not aim to thrize avowed 
lice of party, the, intereſted views the expence of the, Brilh | 


of mae e ſpeculation, or the 
folly of narrow politicians, might at 

i ad. Ireland, 
even at the expence of her intereſſ, 
to meaſures, which might embarraſs 
the trade and navigation of the em- 
pire. And had Ireland nothing to 
apprehend from party, from mer- 
cantile avarice, or from blind and 
narrow policy? Two hundred 
thouſand manufacturers, if, they 


were to believe the chancellor of 


the exchequer, were at that mo- 
ment, and in that individual buſt- 
neſs, either influenced by the ſug- 
geſtions of faction, or blinded by 
prejudice and ſelfiſhneſs. Mr. She- 
ridan produced various inſtances in 
which Britain might. employ .the 
power of legiſlatlon for both coun- 
tries to the oppreſſion of Ireland. 


. She might reſtrain the trade of the 


colonies to veſſels of con ſiderable 
burthen, and a proportional num- 
ber of ſeamen, England had large 
_ and numerous crews, Ireland 
had neither, She might make it a 
condition that no ſhip ſhould clear 
out a cargo from the Welt Indies, 
unleſs ſhe carried thither a ſtipu- 
lated quantity of ſome Britiſh ma- 
nufacture, not to be obtained in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Sheridan entered into a mi- 
nute detail in order t prove, that 
in the ſyſtem of the propoſitions 
every thing was ſacrifice and ſur- 
render on the part of Ireland. But 
though he could not go with the 


however, in which he comp 


F 


manufacturers of this coun 
the extent of the evils witch 


apprehended, there was oge; 


agreed with them ; that they 

reland mult be the loſs of 
Ireland, Mr. Sheridan fag. 
not endeavour to riſe on the 
the trade of Great Brian. 


facturer, however alluring; 
ſpect. Not 2797 1 51 8 
alone, but intereſt and policy 
call upon her to deſiſt from 
tempt. Poſſibly at firſt ſhe 
find profit and advantage » 
conteit; but how was a grey 
of this advantage to 0 obta 
m incompatible wi 
true ar and — of 
mercial;profperity :. by a la 
cution of her revenue lam; 
corrupt countenance ef her 
lature to ſuch a conduct; by 
ing her manufactures into this 
try; by. paſſing thoſe of þ 
countries for her own ; bye 
ing a transfer of capital, a 
ticing over artiſts and workng 
falſe. hopes, and. ill-founded 
ſpects. In ſhort, by ſmugglu 
evading, by defrauding, by a 
ing, by deceiving. T 
earned by ſuch means, wu... 
mediately and deeply 1njurs 
liſter kingdom. , But that 
not long continue, The 
quence would be, that ent 
name of Iriſhman would fe 
odious and deteſtable to the 
mercial intereſts of Great In 
and Ireland would ſoon be taug 
know, while ſhe was pref 
own advantage under the 
ſettlement, that ſhe had by the 
ſettlement ſurrendered inn 
hands the power of crippling 
commerce, of chaſtiling bet 
ſumption, and of reducing * 
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ber ſtare of abject depend. 
1 gdendan concluded with de- 


ho, that, if he were a perſon of 


eration in that kingdom, ſo 
Fon encpuraging the people to 
Nee for the ritiſh market, 
Foold conceive it to de what he 
41 the intereſt of his country - 

amefly to call upon them t 


bai their eyes and thoughts 


| that object; to attempt no 


faith the Britiſh manufactu- 


, to ſhun as the greateſt evil, 
alouſies, the heart-burnings, 
the deſtructive ill-will which 
Id necefſarily breed upon ſuch 
mperition; circumſtanced fo 
larly with reſpect to burthens 
eit Britain was, and biaſſed 
oted habits of thinking upon 
particular ſubject. He would 
wour to perſuade them, by fair 
gentle means, to inereaſe the 
t conſumption of the produce 
er oyn induſtry ; and by ſyfte- 
de and vigorous enterpriſe, to 
I a ſucceſsful intercourſe with 
I foreign port, There if they 
tthe Britiſh merchant, it would 
liberal emulation. There he 
K have no innovation or un- 
neſs to complain of, and if ſuc- 
fully rivaled, he would be con- 
It that the increafing wealth of 
and from ſuch a ſource, might 
truth be ſtated to be a fund 
tae general commerce of Eng- 
and an augmentation of the 
don defence of the empire. 
ts Ireland might be addreſſed 
er her preſent circumſtances. 
tet the ſettlement now propoſed 
ice eſtabliſhed, and what would 
tie anſwer. Would not the 
L merchant and manufacturer 


IT, „ What you recommend to 


8 unreaſonable and prepoſter- 
ve have bound-ourſelves for 
to the monopJlies of Great 


Britain ; we are crippled 
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in our 
intercourfe with the ſtates of Ame - 


riea; our dreams of being the em- 


rium for the foreign countries of 
urope, are become viſionary and 


- ridiculous ;” we have ſurrendered 


our conſtitution into the hands of 
the Britiſtr parllament. For all this 
the Britſh "market is our conipen- 
ſation. Upon that we ate compel - 
led to fiften our minds; io that we 
muſt cling, and if Great Britain 
ſuffer by it, the miſchief is' of her 
own ſeeking, and the feſtrictions 
which force us to the conteſt, are 
of her own” impofing“ Theſe 
would be the happy fruits of a 
plan whoſt boaſted object was to 
cement the union of the to coun- 
tries in bonds of eternal àmity and 
reciprocal affection ! | 
Mr. Pitt rephed to Mr. Sheridan 
in a ſtyle confiderably marked with 
invective. He charged that gen- 
tleman with inconſiſtency, and with 
having for many weeks convealed 
his intentions ſo effectually, as to 
leave it a doubt whether he were 
friendly, or inimical to the propoſed 
arrangement. But the conduct of 
Mr. Sheridan was not to be won- 
dered at, when it was remembered 
how inconſiſtent all the meaſures 
of the party, of which he was the 
mouth, were in themſelves, and how 
inconſiſtent the perſons who com-; 
ed that were with each 
other. Still their purſuits, how- 
ever various and contradictory, had 
one uniform tendency. Whether 
they reprobated on this day what 
they had approved on the 2 
ceding, or whether one individual 
differed from or coincided with the 
reſt of his affociates, ſtill the effects 
of all their efforts, of the artful ſi- 
lence of one man, and the prolix 
declamations of another were to be 
the ſame: to embarraſs and con- 
found the meaſures of adminiſtra- 
L 3 tion, 
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tion, to embrail and diſunite the : 


affections of their felloweſobjects, 
to exgite groundleſs, alarms and fo- 
ment the moſt dangerous diſcon- 


tents, „Mr. Pitt enlarged with 
ſome humour on the pains Which 


gentlemen had taken to deprecate 
iu their ſpeeches any imputation af 


inflammatory or dangerous inten- 
tions, Itawas not for him to de- 


termine whether, their intentions 


were teally ſo bad as they ſecmed 


apprehenſive they ſhould appear. 
On the preſent occaſion however, 
he predicted they would have no 
occaßion to exult. The propoſi- 
tion, Which ſo much pains had been 
taken to wreſt, inſtead of being in- 
ſidious with reſpect to Ireland, was 
a virtual recognition of her com- 
plete emancipation. With reſpect 
to the light in which the ſyttem. 


wauld be regarded in that country, 
he would anſwer with the boldneſs 
which became him, and he would 


nat {i uple to ſay, that as far as pro». 
bability, would go on ſuch. an oc- 
caſion, it certainly uould be re- 
ceived, with gratitude and joy. An 
enlightened, and liberal nation 
would not. ſuffer itſelf to become a 
dupe to the deſigns of a ſet of men, 
who having. exerted all their induſ- 
try for the ſpace of five months in 
alarming every intereſt in this coun- 
try againſt the original propoſitions, 
were now, with equal diligence, 
employing the ſame violent methods 
for creating a ſimilar oppoſition in 
Ireland, againſt the modification ap- 
plied by the Britiſh houſe of com- 
mons., Their conduct was not in 
reality, dictated by a friendſhip to 
one country or to the other; but 
by a deſire to embroil the legiila- 
tures of both, and to defeat a mea- 
ſure which was neceſſary to the 
public tranquillity and permanent 
welfare of the empire. To illuſ- 
trate the ſpirit of the fourth pro- 


ſimilar to that in queſtion wer 


poſition," Mr. Pitt referred 

— af ſtates PEN 
unconnected with each - of 

and aſlerted that proviſions ex 


r repre ſuch occaky 
e wnitanced in the late tj 
France, in which that king 
bound herſelf to publiſh cena 
diets, as ſoon as other acts ſligul 
on her part were performed byt 
country; and he defied oppait 
to produce à ſingle collection 
treaties, in which there wa 0 
almoſt every page, a contratt 
ſimilar tendency, 

It Mr. Pitt employed ine 
on this occaſion, Mr. Fox wan Lite 
ect im his reply to a language, 
haps more pointed, and icarcely ir 
ſevere. - In the perſonal. aud pal 
cal character ot the chancellor 
the. exchequer there. were n 
qualities r which 
often ſurpriſed, him, and which 
helieved confounded the ſpe 
tions of every man who: had 
much conſidered or analiſed vi 
diſpoſition. But his cendud 
that night had reduced all thut 1 


unaccountable, incoherent, and Tr t: 
tradictory in his character in t 

paſt to a mere nothing. Hell an 
out in a new light, -ſurpaſing ple 
himſelf, and leaving his hea h 
wrapt in amazement, uncem bur 


whether moſt to wonder at tht me 
traordinary ſpeech they had le 
or. the frontleſs contidence 8 
which that ſpeech had been d t 
vered.. Such a farrago of it it i 
arrogant declamation, utiered n bur | 
other place, or by any other | 
ſon on the ſubject in queſſion, 1 : ! 
naturally have filled the beate 


aſtoniſhment ; but ſpoken by 
gentleman within thoſe walls, Fans 
preſence of men who were ume ent 
of all the proceedings in tht 


neſs, it was an ac, of bolan * 
| 
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Al partiamentary' kardibood, houſe from his on wretehed and 
to be accounted tor upon any * ſchemes noi 
and received rules of com- Mr. o took notice of Me, Pitt“; 
enſe or common reaſon. baving reflected on Mr. Sheridan 
. Fox remarked upon the vaſt for the length of his dtelamatiön. 
| Such 4 charge” came with peculiar 


rr in the tone of ure Hb 155 
ibit | 


Fit upon this occaſion, from 


which he had employed upon 


alt introduction of the twenty 
ofitions. In that debate he 
obſerved that the ampulle aud 
mhuigedalia verba, his magnifi- 
terms, his verboſe periods and 
Mic ſentiments, were for once 
quiſhed in exchange for a lan- 
ve and manners better accom- 
ted to his diſaitrous condition. 

they ſaw that prepoſterous 
tion, that gaudy pride and 
tiog vanity, which glared be- 
{all the other features of Mr. 
and which prompted him to 
down with contempt, upon his 
tical coadjutors, melt away. 
a they ſaw him deſcend to a 
pus and molt affecting ſympa- 
with the other ſupporters of 
ſyitem, as well as into ſome- 
7 like a modeſt and civil demea- 
7 towards - thoſe who oppoſed 
But the change was tran- 
and temporary, Mr, Pitt had 
pled into his favourite and dar- 
habits, Nerved with new 
dur, and impelled with freſh: 


mence, he ruſhed blindly for- 


. Mr, Fox however inferred 
this conduct that he was re- 
to the laſt extremity. Find- 
t mpoiible to ſay one word in 
bur of his deformed and miſer- 
ſ ſiem, he was obliged to throw 
4 ſeries of invectives, and by 
Ming a lift of charges, charges 
hat the moment he gave them 
unce, he knew to be abſolutely 
entirely deſtitute of every vel- 
of truth, to engage the atten- 
ud dirert the notice of the 
6 


race from that gentlematt, Who, 


ke himſelf, was under the neceſſi- 


ty of troubling the houſe much of- 


tener and for a: much longer time 


than might be agrecable. Grate- 


ful for the indulgence with which 
they were favoured,” and thuhkful 
for the patience and politegeſs With 


which they were bonouted they 


ſhould certainly be the laſt te eon 
demn that, in which themſelves were 
the greateſttranſgreſſors; ' Mr. Fox 
added, that, if an almoſt uniform de- 
viation'from the immediate ſubject 
in diſcuffion, if abandoning fair ar- 
gument for illiberal  declimati 

if frequently quitting ſound ſenſe 
for / indecent ſarcaſms, and prefer- 
ing to rouſe the paſſions and to in- 


flame the prejudices of his voy | 


to the convincing their underſtan 
ings and informing their - judg- 


ments, tended to diminiſh} the title 


of any member of that houſe to a 
more than common portion of its 
temper and endurance, he did not 
know any man who would have ſo 
ill founded a claim upon ſuch fa- 
vours as Mr, Pitt himſelt. s 

The charge, of ſhifting their 
ground and playing a double game, 
which Mr. Pitt had made upon the 


oppoſition, Mr. Fox conſidered as 


particularly unguarded and unfor- 
tunate. He—he to talk of their 
ſhifting their ground ! he, who had 
ſhifted his ground till in truth he 
had no 13 to ſtand upon! he, 
who had aſſumed ſo many ſhapes, 
colours and characters in the pre- 
greſs of this extraordinary under- 
taking! he, who had proclaimed 
determinations only to recede from 


them, and aſſerted principles only 
„ 


- 
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to renounce them! he, Whoſe 
whole conduct from the firſt mo- 
ment the ſyſtem had been propoſed 
wis one continued chain of tricks, 
quibbles, ſubterfuges and tetgiverſa- 
tons, uniform alone in contradic- 
tion and incopfiſtencies! he, who 
had played a double game with 
Eug! n, and a double game with 
Tretatd, and juggled both nations 
by 4 train of unparalleled ſubtlety ! 
Let e reflect upon theſe cir- 
cmſtaflces, and then let them 
Jo e whether a groſſer piece of 
nfaniy Was ever heard of, than 
wy the author of all this miſerable 
foolery, ſhould charge others with 
tergiverſation and duplicity. xp. 

But it was not in retorting "theſe 
filly charges that they reſted: their 
defence upon theſe points. It 
were” indeed a hardſhip and injuſ- 
rice, that, becauſe they combated the 
defects of a new ſcheme, they 
ſhould be liable to the charge of 
ſhifting their ground againſt an old 
one no longer the object of diſcuſ- 
flion. Mr, Fox added, that, if it 
was true, that ingratirude was the 
worſt of fins, he could ſee no other 
light in which Mr. Pitt appeared 
but that of the worſt of finners. 
What a pernicious ſcheme would 
this have been, unpurged by their 
amendments! and now what a re- 
turn did he make them? But there 
were proud and ſullen fouls in the 
world, enveloped in a faſtidious ad- 
miration of themſelves, and an auſ- 
tere and haughty contempt for the 
reſt of the world ; upon whom ob- 
lization had only the effect of en- 
mi'y, and whoſe hatred was beſt 
ſecured by redeeming them from 
danger and diſhonour. 

Mr, Fox repli.d to the argu- 
ment of Mr. Pitt from the caſe of 
treuties between ſovereign ſtates. 

In this caſe one ſtate bound itſelf 
to do ſomething defined and ſpecific, 
when the other adopted fome defin- 


council? 


preſſion eſcaped lore 


2 IIS MH AND 


fait eli mee m 
no condition of ſervitude aud 4 
dience, but a mutual Arenen 
accompliſh ſomethigg, under 
and particularized, by common 
ſent, | = for theit common wh 
tage. To make the caſes fin 
inſtance mould be * 
Mr. Fox affirmed cbuld not hi 
in the hiſtory of mankind, whe 
independent ſtate bound itf 
lemnly to do any thing vndew 
unſpecific, and "uncertain, 4 
arbitrary demand of anothet. 
Fox conclud&d with repeat 
ſentiment, at which he had kin 
in the former diſcuſſions of this) 
neſs. He would not batter Fl 
commerce for Iriſh ſlavery, 
was not the price he wood 
and that was not the thing he n 
e eee Y 
The propoſitions having i 
more than three months under 
confideration of the houſe of g 
mons, they were at length ot 
thirtieth of May carried pt 
houſe of lords. Here they tt 
enced a violent oppoſition,anda1 
minute and accurate inveſtigation 
the part of lord Loughborough, 
particularly ef lord viſcount 
mont. A number of detached 
verbal amendments, which 
brought up by that noblemat 
ceived” the ſanction of the It 
The earl of Carliſle and lot! 
william took an inferior part if 
conteſt that was maintained z 


the propoſed arrangement. A 


tion underwent confiderable 
ation, whether the manufagl 
ſhould be heard at the bar® 
houſe, and whether if they 
heard, they ſhould be attend 
th points were & 
with ſome modifications. 

debate upon this queſtion 4 
Camden 


underwent confiderable aum 


ſion. In cenſuring the = 
1 
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te dechred that. 1 0 
ine them, by themielves ANC 
. of no uſe but for 
ing the cauſe and ocaſioning 
jay, The manufacturers had un- 
eſarily teazed and, tormented 
» houſe of commons with a large 
Ky of evidence, anda printed copy 
that evidence was now on In 
die of the houſe of lords. The 
+ of Richmond, lord Thurlow, 
d Sydney, lord Gower, and lord 
Aiagham, each of them contri- 
ted to the ſupport of the refolu- 
ns, As the arguments. which 
ie employed by the leaders of 
er party were neceſſarily co- in- 
ent il thoſe which had been 
ployed in the houſe of commons; 
rhaps the molt important inform- 
on reſpecting this part of 
preſs, will be found to | 
the ſentiments of thoſe noble- 
who regarded themſelves as 
at detached from any. particular 


y or connexion, Lord viſcount 


u nſhend was defixous, in deliver- 
his ſentiments, to diſcharge the 
ty he owed to his country, and 
a queſtion 4 ſuch infinite im- 

ice to regiſter to poſterity the 

he ſhould take. He profeſſed 
attach himſelf much to the fide 
Irelandin this queſtion, He ap- 
uded the change the propoſitions 


| undergone, and confidered as 


Kable the conceſſions, and, as 
bad been called, the igconfiſt- 

$ of the miniſter, He ſuggeſt- 
tus doubts reſpecting the pro- 
ty and conſtruction of the fourth 
poution, He wiſhed the  here- 
uy revenue of Ireland to have 
Wanec in its original fituation ; 
Lie was not defirous of embar- 
Ws a ſyſſem, of the failure of 
, he owned, that he dreaded 
conſequences, | 
vo noblemen whoſe opinions 
&larations on this ſubject 
led a particular degree of the 


nufacturers. 


88580 attention were the earl of 
helburne, lately created marquis 
of _ Lanidown,. and lord xiſcount 
Sackville. They were both of them 
men of eminent abilities, of deep - 
reſearch. in the topics of political 
knowledge, 


the been the friend of lord. Chatha 


and ig a manner the patron and in- 
troducer of Mr. Att, inte public 
life, The character which has m- 
jr — aſcribed to him is that 
nige | 


ed, ambition 3. 


was regarded, as entertaining ſoine, 
degree of perſonal pique ape x 108 
ment, at, the, manner in hich 
Mr. Pitt had bunk from the tram - 


mels Ne * 
ſelf at ſo garly an 172 8 
of adminiſtr ation. 1 K 
appeared to he at this n 
titute of 2 bias that 
could miſlead his judgment or cor- 
rupt bis integrity. Me was conſi- 
derably advanced in years, and his 
health had for ſome. time (been pre- 
carious 2 NN ; Ha ſurvived 
the period of which we are treating 
ſcarcely more than a mont. 
The Marquis of Lanſdown in 
troduced what he had to ſay with, 
abſerving, that with reſpect to the 
preſent arrangement, he ſhould not 
enter into any diſcuſſion of the in- 
tereſts of Ireland, as that care nere 
roperly belonged. to her own par- 
iaments; He paid many compli- 
ments to the evidence of the · ma- 
They were ſenſible, 
enlightened, clear-headed and pro- 
vident. Ile had always been in 
habits of intereourſe and friendſhip 
with them; and if at any time he 
had been able to advance any thing 
in that houſe on ſubjects of trade, 
which had recommended itſelf to 
their attention, he was indebted 
for it to the information he had 
gained from the manufacturers and 
merchants. of Great Britain, uu 
waen 


* 
: * 
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when he ſpoke in theſe terms, it 
muſt be remembered that the ma- 
nufacturert were men influenced by 
prejudices and ſubject to error, 
| 3 they were blind- 
ed by by na} intereſt. To ſuch 
4 length did they puſh: this, that if 
one were to aſk; a manufacturer of 
Halifax, what was the greateſt crime 
upon earth; was it felony, was it 
murder, was it parriaide r he would 
anſwer, no, none of theſe; ĩt was 
the exporting of wool. Lord Lanſ- 
down ſpołke of the inſtitution of the 
chamber of manufacturers. It was 
nearly like what he had long with- 
ed to ſee eſtabliſhad in the city of 
London. He confeſſed he was an 
enemy to people's aſſembling and 
giving themſelves what names they 
pleaſed... He hoped however that 
the chamber would confine itſelf 
to its ſimple object, and not har- 
bour the idea of ſetting itſelf up 
as a body, to overawe parliament, 
or to interfere with the political 
meaſures of the countryx. 
Lord Lanſdewn entered into 
the particular conſtruction of the 
propoſed arrangement. He declar- 
ed that Ireland having an unlimit- 
ed trade, would by no means enable 
her to beat England out of the fo- 
reign markets. She was equally 
incapable of the carrying trade. 
She had little capital, and the va- 
lue of money was higher in Ireland 
than any where elſe. Lord Stor- 
mont had intimated that a ſtipul- 
ation to receive Iriſh linens duty 
free for ever, and to continue the 
duties on foreign linens might be 
attended with pernicious oonſe- 
quences in à future: negociation 
with ſome forcign power. - Lord 
Lanſdown was not afraid of theſe 
conſequences. He was- ſure. no 
prince in Europe-would load Bri- 
tith manufactures with prohibitory 
duties for ſuch a reaſon. He would 
deſpiſe their impotent menaces, It 
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continent, chat ibete Und g 


was the material diflindion be, 
this country/and theipowery ogy | 


them who muſt not/ſacrifice duc 
mereial to its public Itterehh « 
but with England it ug os 
wiſe. It had been ſuggeſted | 
in conſequenee of the new arm; 
ment of the heredita \fevenue; | 


land might-difband-the.three thy 
ſand men tht ut at lent to Bs 
land. He ſho rather reflec | 


fatis faction, that inſtead of th 
CITED 
England might ire i 
land might ſend 2 
men, her whole military ſt 
ment, to our nid, as ſhe-was her 
ſecure from in vaſion t | 
numbers, diſeipline, and ſpim 
her volunteer army. Lord la 
down treated the idea of an uni 
impracticable. He obſerved 
the diſadvantages that had rely 
from the want of à parliament 
ting in Scotland. In the rebel 
of 1745, he had been'thorough 
informed, that the extent of thet 
vil had not been known to the 
reſentatives of that country, 
ame thing had lately been iat 
in reſpect of the Roman catholia 
Scotland. A toleration had be 
granted, without ſuſpicion-'0t 
fence. to the inhabitants, til 
heard of the outrages that v 
committed in Edinburgh and 
gow. The objection Wat k 
ſtronger, when it was apphed 
country ſeparated from us lf 
land. 2 | 
any * in 2 count 
its - reſpective + parliament; 
though the cauſe-of ſuch um 
confidence was eafily known, 
not ſo eaſy' to apply 4 fen 
Theſe were a few, and but 
of the obſtacles which ly n 
way of an union. High mn 
— jealous as were the 


Ireland, we. muſt firſt learn Wir 


would conſent to give up their 
ne empire, their/ parliament, 
g all the honours which belong- 
Ito their royalty aud fare. , 
Lord Lanidown was eopious in 
;; expreffons of confidence in the 
-eſent adminiſtration. They muſt 
lolt in the moſt criminal infatu- 
jon, if they had not red 
is great ſyſtem with due and pro- 
r deliberation ; if they had not 
ade themſelves muſters of its bear- 
jos and its tendencies, and con- 
ted with every individual capable 
 viving them light and aſſiſtance. 
le had the utmoſt reliance on the 
aultry and abilities of the noble- 
in who was at the head of affairs 
Ireland, and on thoſe of his ſe- 
ry. Their property was one 
ound of confidence'; and he was 
leaſt certain that they would not 
grace themſelves in a tranſaction 
which they were in every reſpect 
qual. He could not take upon 
mſelf to ſay what were the pre- 
vugh t temper and diſpoſition of Ire- 
nd with regard to the reſolutions. 
was juſt from the woods, and 
had not thought proper, from 
path which he had preſcribed to 
nlelf in this buſineſs, to be very 
quiitive, But from the common 
formation of a private man, he 
uid aſſert, that delay would be 
it dangerous; and that, if the 
ſent ſeſſion were tos paſs without 
dething decifire being done, it 


equences, If this were not the 
per meaſure, what was to be ſub- 
ted ? How were the jarring opi- 
ns of that houſe to be recon- 
ed? They might find fault with 
ſyſtem, and ſay it was badly 
ned, and not likely to have the 
fd effect, hey might ſay that 
Whor was too oung, and was 

"Want of what ſhould conſtitute 
mer, That if they were in 
they could do better, and that 


O REIGN HIS TOR. 


"1d be dithcult to anſwer for the 
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if another had remained in his ſitu- 
ation a Attle longer; every thing 
would” have been ſettled. They 
might exclaim, how in the name of 
God, did this man teiſt himſelf in to 
be a miniſter ? But we were to take 
things as we found them, and deli- 
berutely reflect upon the eonſe- 

$' before ve decided. One 
of the moſt ſerious intereſts of rhe 


country was at ſtake,” and blood 


thed might attend t 
of the buſineſs. 


0 netment 
on nodes 5k 


Lord Sack ville dectaredj that tlie 
falutary effects ieh were ſed 
to be the reſult of finally eſtabliſh- 


ing the reſolution into a taw,owere 
what every member of the houſe, 
and every individual; who panted 
for the liberty of his country; un- 
doubtedly wiſhed. But he was by 
no means ſatisfied that they would 
be productive of M1 thote advan- 
tages Which their advocates ſuggeſt- 
ed, He felt a particular approba- 
tion of the conduct of the manu- 
facturers. They had proceeded with 
ſeriouſneſs and heſitation- Their 
— reaſoning on the complex- 
10n of the whole ſyſtem, involved 
and complicated as it was, appeared 
to him unanſwerable. e particu- 
larly coincided with them in their 
aſſertion, that there was in the re- 
ſolutions no trace of that mutual 
benefit, that reciprocity, which was 
fad to conflirute the batis of the 
whole; He conceived no very high 
ban ot the revenue that was to 
derived from Ireland. He was 
di ſpoſed to truſt to the generolity of 
that countre, and he urged the 
houſe at all events to eraſe every ſti- 
pulation of this kind from the ſet- 
tlement. He thought it required 
no great foreſigbt to predict the 
conſequences which would ariſe 
from the entire ſyſtem. The mat- 
ter was trivial to him, in compari- 
ſon with many men in that houte. 
He could be only intereſled for po- 
lterity, 
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ſterity. He was come to a time of 


life when-it did not become him to 


be very deeply affected by political 
deciſions. But he ſaw thoſe whoſe 
age entitled them to look forward to 


futurity with more ſanguine expec- 
rations. To them the ſyſtem was 
fingularly important; and ſhould it 
finally be adopted, many of them, 
he doubted not, would live tocurſe 
the day that gave it birth. He ſaw 
in its aſpect incurable jealouſies, 
and endleſs diſcord, by 
Lord Sackville was earneſt in the 
recommendation of an entire union. 
Where two nations were one only 
on cominercial. principles, he knew 
not by what means they could a- 
gree or harmonize with each other. 
But where all their dependence was 
ced in the ſame legiſlature, every 
ource of jealouſy, ſuſpicjon, and 
diſtruſt, was for ever at an end. It 
had been denied that ſuch a meaſure 
could be effected. But he was not 
aware of any inſurmountable diſh- 
culties. Was an equal repreſenta- 
tion in the houſe of commons the 
obſtacle to the meaſure recommend- 
ed? He truſted that few peers were 
of that opinion. It was obvious 
from what had happened, that what 
would affect to be called a ſyitem of 
reform, bad not the concurrence of 
any very large body of men in ei- 
ther country, Though the mini- 
ſter was profeſſedly for the meaſure, 
but a very moderate number in the 
houſe of commons of either nation 
had concurred with him on the que- 
ſtion. This objection theteiore he 
dee med the leaſt formidable, which 
a meaſure of ſuch magnitude and 
importance, as à union of the two 
nations, would have to encounter. 
Indeed. he ſaw nothing extremely 
impracticable in the propoſition. It 
was not leſs the intereſt of Ireland 
than it was of England. He warn- 
ed the houf to conlider, whether 


land to judge of the conditiag 
. cording to their wiſdom and 
tion, as well as of every other 


the thirtieth of September ! 


the reſolutions included au . 
of an inſidious nature. Mh 
was for the good d U 
countries, Ireland would not fr 
but they were too ſharp-light 
hoped the preſent bulinels g 
yet be ſuſpended. In thats 
ſhould no other lord undertake 
buſineſs, old as he was, be wi 
himſelf move an addreſs to the 
vereign, that, ſteps might be t 
or accomp an union, 
commiſſioners appointed to af 
this important ↄhject, on which 
proſperity. of each oountry and 
whole empire fo. much depe 
Lord Sackville concluded with 
ing, that the p | 
be taken into con ſide tation ont 
day four months,” Upon thi 
timate queſtion the houſe din 
contents 30, not contents 84, 
The Iriſh reſolutions were 
down from the houſe of lords to 
houſe of commons on the ninetee 
of July. On this occaſion a 
derable debate took place in 
lower houſe, The bufineh 
concluded with à motion from 
Pitt, for leave to bring in a bil 
on the baſis of the reſolutions, 
bill was read à firſt time on fi 
cond of Ayguil, and on the twe 
eighth of July an addreſs tot 
vereign was agreed on by 
houſes of parhament, acqua 
bim with what they had 
butineſs, and adding, that t 
mained for the par liament « 


of the ſettlement propoſed ton 
bliſhed by mutual conſent. | 
mediately after the firſt rea 
the bill, che houſe adjourned! 
twenty- ſeventh of October, i 
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UNCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 
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In the Year 1783... 


JANUARY. 


N Norember laſt, the ev. 
Dr. Seabury, a D. D. of Ox- 
formerly a perſecuted Ameri- 
ifonary, after having applied 
tothe Engliſh bench of bi- 
with the moſt honourable 
vials, was conſecrated biſhop 
ecticut in partibus infide- 
by the epiſcopal college at 
ken; or, in other words, the 
mjuring Scotch prelates, who 
rexularly kept up and conti- 
heir ſuccefſion in that king- 
rer ince epiſcopacy was abo- 
Whether this firſt Ameri- 
late will apply, or not, and 
what ſucceſs, for the large 
lequeathed by archbiſhops 
and Secker, and biſhop Ben- 
vrards the eſtabliſhment and 
of epiſcapacy on that con- 
time muſt ſhew. 4 
a great cauſe came on to be 
uw the court of Exckequer, 
oa the zu of December, 
tetween the king and meſſrs. 
r, merchants, which was de- 
u favour of the latter, The 
o litigation was as follows: 
qualizing duties being paſl- 
tte was a duty of 11d, 4 per 
ad on tobacco imported 
merica, but by ſore miſtake 
imported from Great Bri- 
t ellewhere, was not men- 
Neſſts. Connor therefore 
1 large quantity of tobacco 
beat Britain (the duty of 


11 4 * 4 2 


which, if entered from Ameri 


would have amoutited to upwards 
of 4000l. but under an © nay, 


pealed act of William and Mary, 
at 2d. z nd); and in conſe- 
quence of the omiſſion in the late 
acts for equalizing the duties havi 
got this verdict, by which they wi 
Clear zo TO 
At a coal-pit near Marichefter; 
on Saturday the r 1th of Decembei 
as ſoon as the firſt man had or 
down to work, @ large part of th 
mouth of the pit fel] iv, and th 
him up in darkneſs. Every effo 
was tried to deliver him from th 
dreadful priſon, 'biit without effect, 
till the Saturday following, when 
to the aſtoniſhmeic df all Who fac 
him, he was 1 Alive; but 


moſt ſhocking Ghiect, worn dow 


by fatigue in endeavoliring,. by ir | 


ceſſant labour, fo work his de verk. 


ance, and emaciated with, hunger 


* 


and thirſt, till ke was to appearance 


I 


a living ſkeleroh, He languithed 
few hours, but no means could pre- 
ſerve his life, og Pra 
| — On the 24th,of December, 
about nine at night, a fire was Ciſ- 


d in the fl Anne, 
Kidd. ing ip tk middle of 2 
1 
Th 


harbour o th, the flames 
which burſt from the cabin, The 
veſſel was lying in the third tier 
from the quay; and it being low 
water, it was next to a miracle that 
the whole fleet, more than 200 in 
number, were not all reduced t 
aſhes, Fortunately for Leith, in 

. about 


—— 4 2 2 ͤ2D— — 
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lol, befides honds, 
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about three quarters of an hour the 


Extract k @ letter ow Lewes, 
3 3. 

2 ſiſnerman, bes 

mes, was ſhot chro- 

he ge by ali ight dragoon belong- 


- to e arcourt's Fee! Pens 
'h 


uartered in this county, 

23 attending the . 3a 
urder were Aas foe three fol 

fir We ſome re venue of- 
E Firs of ſeveral Hours 

1 Ying on the beach there of an i 
ſtructure, when bew 1 
1 prevent his; boat being ſeized, 
t 


ewpted ig put to ſea with her, 
Hur by by the. 005 he had got her Ar 
Doar,: he was fired 0 ? thee 


oldiers, and, immediately dropped 
cad. in d his 5 AT ball hy * 
me wh his head as aboye 


0 webe gd a bal went 


hrough h er very near him. The 


coroper's Jury Ta on the body, and 


brought i in their yerdict wilful mur- 


der, whereupon. the offenders were 
committed to the aol of the above 
place. The le were at 4 ſo 
xaſperated at the rafh conduct o of 
che priſoners, that ſome very di 

reeable conſequences were appre- 


| og rom it; but the criminals 


r heavily ironed, the) 
ere in MM; meaſure a 0 


f , * * 


£3, deceaſed yas named « Jeorge 


god, 
6. Early, on Wedneſday movi 
10 houſe of Mr. Henry Sprin 
imber-merchant, in Fall lane, Per; 
jondſey, was broke open, and rot» 
bed. of about 700 ounces of plate, 
3 pocket: ook containing bills 
and notes of hand to the amount of 
licies of 
{nfurance, bills of ſale, &c, The 
apers were recovered in ati extra: 


aa mpeg. Fals the laſt 


© ww $$ * 


-————-Leech; of Snow hill, going in 


the contents of a 
T6 wk bald had 


ve red Ne- it Naas 


Ich ce, in 


vering his prope 9205 | 85 Gar 


execution in the Old Bailey, 


kitchen, found his two max 
vants buſily employed — N 


8 
the 3 Ae, Leech ſoon 


— 'wit it immediately ure 
Springall's, who happene of 
be at nome þ be rao to 
what one k 2 ed ben 1b 


when, he returned depo 
Fare with, Mr. Leuk 
t Mas this mor ning reſlured 
5 80 with all its content, 
ingall went yeſterday toth 

in Bowoſtreet, to le 
there was any probability of 


Wright told Rim that the r 
pool was alt. that he foo 
Chance o getti Lagam, as 
of noͤ uſe to 757 ke but 
ſelf ;- as to the plate, he had 
doubt of its having. an me a 
* ver ſhort time after the rok 


all's houſe was (ei! 
10 ce bong ſmible mantet ß 
bars, bolts, 9. f an ene dent 


thickneſs, "It is imagined 0 
lains were diſturbed, as the n 


from which they took the pa « 
tained coo ounces more. of 

Yeſterday, Georg: n 
ws was ordered for executi lar 
Wedneſday before, but cg o 


preceding day (ſee Vol. V. 
117 os was Free at * 
e was prepoſſe th 4 
that he Ahold wir the 
mercy, to the laſt moment 
exiſtence, He had a week 
been perfectly reconęiled tol 
tence, and often declared he 
have felt no regret at lea 
world at that period, Hi 
Red reſpite, and the ſum "Wy 
by his father (near 700 Wm" 
frechold of 521, per daa 


K 
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f jon for ſubluna „ 
ul his affecti ELN 


vents, On leaving his cell, 
"Pp Surely God will grant 
Jonger life; and intreated the 


1 to wait for ſome good 
n this 


„ Their humanity, u 
xcholy occaſion, does them ho- 


They poſtponed the poor 
ure's 22 till near two 
ter the uſual time. He de- 


to give the fignal, by drop- 
\ handkerchief ; but continu- 
ng (near half an hour) with- 
ting that ſign, that the ex- 
mer was ordered to drop the 


Blanchard, accompanied by 
fries, took his departure for 
itinent in his balloon, from 


ile at Dover. Nine bags of 
M the French edition of Mr. 
bard's Voyage with Mr. Shel- 


a large inflated bladder, con» 
7 number of letters from 
of diſtinction in this country 
nl of the French nobility ; 
pas and ſome philoſophical 
pents ; a ſmall bottle of bran- 
two beautiful filk enſigns, 
band French; a few biſcuits ; 
d cork jackets; made the 
of their cargo. They aſ- 
t 13 minutes paſt one, cloſe 
age gun, well known by 
ne of Queen Anne's Pocket 

Mr. Blanchard kept the 
in exact equilibrium for a 

bie time. The greateſt 
rigned among the ſpecta- 
tl Mr. Blanchard had got 
rom the cliff as to be over 
de ſtood erect in the car, 
ited the ſpectators moſt 
iy, by bowing, taking off 
nd waving his enfign, He 
cheered by the loudeſt ac- 


NS. 6 J cannot deſcribe. 


> fays Dr. Jeffries, in a let- 
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ter to a friend, the miagniffcence 
our voyage. When 
about mid- channel, and at high ele- 
vation, we _ ſuch à proſpe& of 
the country as ſurpaſſes eſcrips' . 
tive Deus n 6 Apr Go 
ver, we had expended the whole 
of our ballaſt, © At about five or fix 
miles from 5 = We 
were again falling rapid towards, 
the fo on which W my n- 
ble little captain gave orders, and 
ſet the example, by beginning to 
oY our aerial car, firſt of our filk”, 
and finery : this not giving us ſuf- 


up ' ficient” releaſe, we caſt one wing, 
The wind being N. N. W. 4 
noderate, and the ſky clear, 


then the other ; after which I 
obliged to unſerew and caſt away our 
moulinet; yet ſtill approaching the 
ſea very faſt, and the boats being” 
much alarmed for us, we caſt away, 
firſt one anchor, then atiothet ; af-+ 
ter which my little hero ſtripped, 
and threw away his great coat. On 
this I was compelled to follow his 
example. He next caſt away his” 
trowſers. We put on our cork! 
jackets, and luckily at this inſtant we 
found the mercury beginning to fall 
in the barometer, and we oon af- 
cended much higher than ever, and 
made a moſt beautiful and loftyentrs 
into France, exactly at 3 o'clock. 
We entered riſing, and to ſuch a 
height, that the are we deſcribed 
brought us 'down juſt twelve miles 
into the country, when we deſcend- 
ed molt tranquilly into the midſt of 
the foreſt De Felmores, almoſt as 
naked as the trees, not an inch of 
cord or rope left, no anchor or any 
thing to help us, nor a being with - 
in ſeveral miles. My good little 
captain begged for all my exertion 
to ſtop at the top of the firſt tree I 
could reach. I ſucceeded beyond 
my comprehenſion ; and you would 
have laughed to ſee us, each with- 
out a coat of any fort, Mr, Blan- 
chard aſſiſting at the valve, and I 


(A 3) holding 
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holding at the top of a lofty tree, 
and the balloon playing to and fro 
oyer us, holding almoſt too ſevere 
æ conteſt for my arms. It took ex- 


actly twenty · eight minutes to let 


out air enough to relieve the bal- 
n without injury, We ſoon 


heard the wood ſurrounded by foot. 


men, horſemen, &c. and received 
eyery le aſſiſtance from them. 


IL was ſoon well mounted, and had 


affine gallop of ſeven miles. We 
were invited to the chateau of M. 
de Sandrouin, where we received 
every attention and refreſhment, 
and at nine were ſent away in a 
chariot and fix, but under a pro- 
miſe that we would call at the cha- 
teau of M. Brounot at Ardingham, 
where we ſtayed an hour, and then 
ſet off for Calais, where we arrived 
between one and two this morning. 
The guards had orders to let us 
paſs, the commandant having fat 
up for us. We viſited him, and 
were very politely received ; but 
the attentions of M. Mouron and 
his family exceeded all deſcription. 
This morning the mayor, governor, 
commandant, and officers, in a bo- 


dy, the king's attorney-general, 


&c. have been to pay us a congra- 
tulatory vifit, and we have been 
complimented as they compliment 
the king alone, by ſending us the 
wine of the city. A patent is now 
making out to make my captain a 
citizen of Calais,” —A column was 
ordered to be erected, on the ſpot 
where the acronauts alighted, to 
rpetuate the event; and the 
rench king has granted to Mr. 
Blanchard a bounty of 12, ooo livres 
(5251.) and an annuity of 1200 
livres (521. 10s.) 
Extra# of a letter from Dublin, 
an. 1. 
- Thurſday 0. John . Maſterſon 
was brought before George Low- 
ther, eſq. of Kilrue, in the county 


of Meath, for 10 
So the dwellin Foy, of | 
ilſon, eſq. of Rau in 
neighbourhood he, with his ac 
plices, had lately committed y 
robberies. During the exani 
of one of Mr. Wilſon's 
the priſoner ſeized a charged 
which the ſervant had left can 
ly near him, and. inſtantly hot 
—— Mahon, herd to Mr, i 
who, with ſeveral others, wa 
2 him; the gun being ſo 

ahon as to drive into his bod 
ſhirt, clothes, and wadding 
which wound he languiſhed 
hours, and died in the greateſ 
nies- So hardened was the 
who perpetrated this horrid 
der, as to declare, that he ter 
have killed without reluf 
twenty mett who would oppoſe 
and that he had now commi 
act worthy of being ſent to gu 
He was d to Trim un 
ſtro ard. 

ts Thursday the coroner | 
queſt ſat on the body of 4 00K 
woman, aged 21, ſervant to 
White, ſurgeon, in St. | 


Church-yard, who was acid” 

poiſoned by about half a w 
of laudanum, given inſtead oF”. 
ture of jalap, for a ſore thru b 


fatal doſe was taken about 
night, when ſhe was in bed. 
fellow-ſervant, who lay w 
did not go to bed till one, at ny” 
time ſhe only complained M“ 
throat, and paſſed a quiet ur" ' 
between five and fix in the by 2 
ing, when ſhe became flu nd 
unable to ſpeak, She cont * 
that ſtate till near ten; © ner: 
thinking ſhe was in a naturd 
at which time, upon an 
ing made to give her ſome x 
was found unable to ſwallos. 
this the miſtreſs of the houſe 
to her, but the died in 21 
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s afterwards, The accident 
zot diſcovered till fqme hours 
ther death; at which time Dr. 
and Dr. Hawes were ſent for, 
ied the uſual remedies, but 
n, The body was gfterwards 
ved by Mr. Whately, 5 the Old 

and a quantity of laudanum 
d in ber — The jury 
gt in their verdict, Accidental 


th, 
ral of a leiter from Rarbaadves, 
OR. 16. | 
hn Monday lait, the inhabitants 
art of St. Joſeph's pariſh, call- 
Crab Hole, juſt upder Hackle- 
Cliff, were alarmed by the ap- 
nce of ſeveral ſiſſures in the 
„ and the finking of one or 
tenements a little below the ſur- 
0a Tueſday the cracks in- 


ling, ſome of them began to 
yare for flight, by removing 
effects to places of greater 
J. In the evening, Mr. Phil- 


manager of the plantation for- 
lr belonging to Mr, Walcott, 
tow to the repreſentative of the 
ir William Baker, was in form- 
that the land above him was 
ng extraordinary advances to- 
8 the houſe, which, in a few 
induced him to quit it, and 
ſtelter, with his family, in one 
e negro huts for the remainder 
de night; in the courſe of 
d, the kitchen and ſtock-houſe 
rn, and a range of hog-ſties 
kung to them ſunk into a deep 
„ which was preſently filled 
y a heap of mould from the 
d above them, At day-light 
| morning the neighbourhood 
dera took the alarm, and aſ- 
Ing near the ſpot, were wit- 
vo a ſcene affecting and terri- 
*70nd deſcription, The coun- 
om Crab Hole down to the 
ton, looked as if it had been 
ud ſhattered by an earth- 


uake, The curing-houſe was 
wn ; part of the manſion was ſtill 
Randing, but flanked by a mound 
of —. higher chan the top of it: 
the — was interſected by a 
number of fiſſures, and in many 
places ſwelled into monſtrous tu- 
mours. Between ſix and ſeven the 
remainder of the houſe came down 
with a tremendous craſh, The mill, 
boiling-houſe, and ſtable, had re- 

ceived ſo many cracks, that ev 
moment appeared to be equally ori- 
tical with them; though the for- 
mer ſtood till about half an hour 
after twelve, when the wall went 
off in two or three immenſe flakes, 
and the timbers followed it with 
ſuch violence, as to bury an arm 
in the earth up to the neck of the 
ſhaft. The wreck was ſuon uni- 
verſal; and long before the cloſe 
of day many of the buildings had 
ſunk ſo low, that no traces of them 
were, at ſome diſtance, diſcernible, 
The face of the country had un- 
dergone ſo total a change, that the 
neighbours were frequently unable 
to determine where many objects, 
familiar to their remembrance, had 
{toad before. A large piece of 
edoes above the houſe had ſoon oc- 
cupied the ſcite of the man ſion, and 
brought with it a long flip of the 
common road, as entire as if no- 
thing had happened to it. Another 
ſlip of canes, on a chalky ſoil, with 
two cocoa-nut trees at the end of 
it, ſtill appears to have kept its 
ground, though every thing elſe 
had been in motion round it. The 
cocoa-nut trees which grew about 
the houſe have been gradually car - 
ried with the maſs of ruin ſome 
hundred feet, if not yards, from 
their original ſituation, The mill 
itſelf has gone with the . ſliding 
mound, though little more than an 
arm or a piece of the tail-tree is vi- 
ſible at preſent. The calamity is 
(A 4) ill. 
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ſtill extending, A corn-piece to 
the northward of the building to- 
wards the ſea (for the motion has 
been from north to ſouth, with lit- 
tle or no variation) is now the the- 
atre of this ſurpriſing rere It 
has uniformly proceeded towards 
the ſea, which it will, in all pro- 
bability, reach in a day or two, as 
it has now got to the fout of an 
eminence at no great diſtance from 
it, the two fides of which go ſloping 
hor ate and form, with the 

te ridges, an eaſy paſſage to it 
go 7. The ſeſſions Ae da Old 
Bailey, when eleven capital con- 
victs received ſentence of death, 
viz, Edward Payne, for being con- 
cerned with ſome others in robbin 
the ſhip Elbe, Joel Goddard, maſ- 
ter, lying in the Thames, and 
bound to Hamburgh, of two caſks 
and two packages, containing 10,000 
dollars; Joſeph Fitzpatrick, John 
Brice, Joſeph feffs, James alias 
William Balding, and T homas Till, 
for burglaries; [ſhomas Brown and 
William Hurt for highway rubbe- 
ries; Ann Read and Samuel Da- 
vis, for ſtreet robberies ; John 
Mills, formerly a letter carrier, for 
ſtealing a ſhare of a ticket out of a 
letter. 
Extract of a letter from Bury, 

an. 19. 

The following 1s an account of 
the death of the ſon of admiral 
Rowley, who was educated at Weſt- 
 minſler ſchool. He went to ſee a 
lady in Jermyn-ſtreet, London, who 
kept a little dog, which being in- 
terrupted by the child while it was 
feeding, flew at him, and bit his 
lip. His friends having ſome ſuſ- 
picion that the dog was mad, went 
to Dr. Hunter, who recommended 
them to an eminent ſurgeon, who 
put a caullic to the lip, and applied 
ſuch medical treatment as was 
thought ncceſſary. A few days af- 
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U 
ter the child went on @ vißt u 
friends at Boxford, in this « 
where he complained of illneh 
in; L the neight 
ood was ſent for, but to no 
he was ſeized with the hydn 
bia, and died in twenty. fur ba 
20. The ſeſſions of the lui 
liament opened by a ſpeech | 
the duke of Rutland, and low 
dreſſes voted to him by both ha 
Sce P ublic P, 2 | 
22. A loyal addreſs to his 
jeſty, in the Gazette of thi 
from the gentlemen, clergy, f 
men, and freeholders of the cy 
of Dublin,  figned by twenty 
peers, and 1,114 commonerz, | 
tlemen, frecholders, and othe 
claring their attachment to the 
vernment and conſtitution, andt 
utter abhorrence, &c. of ever 
tempt to create unjuſt and dan 
ous diſcontents, tending to ful 
the conſtitution in church andi 
They reject, with indignation, 
interference of any body of 
unknown to the laws or conl 
tion. They rely upon the e 


nuance of his majeſty's paternal 
ard for the welfare of tha 


m, feeling the warmeſt and 
— confidence in his mae 
ate gracious declaration, and 
the equity and wiſdom of the 
ſpective legiſlatures of Great 
tain and Ireland, that ſuch re 
tions upon the important objed 
trade and commerce will be 
bliſhed, as ſhall be found bel 
eulated to promote the weit 
proſperity of all parts of fl 
jeſty's empires They cheriſh 
and unchangeable attachment it 
connection with their fiſer 
dom, as the great band of 1 
ſtrength and ſafety, And they 
ſuffer no aſſumed 8 t0 
tate to the legiſlature of the 
22. On Saturday * 


' 
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quarter-ſeſſions, in South- 
the trial of a waterman, on 
diments, for contracting 
ul entieing journeymen cur- 
to go out of this kingdom into 
n, to follow their trade, and 
by io carry the art and manu- 
re of currying leather into fo- 
parts, contrary to the ſtatutes, 
to the great detriment of the 
ofafture of this kingdom; when 
priſoner being fully ſenſible of 
wilt, and of the ſtrong evi- 
earainſt him, and alſo of the 
nity of the proſecutions, in 
being carried on upon an act 
urlament which ſubjects the 
ger to a much milder puniſh 
than another act of parliament 
pleaded guilty : - whereupon 
feph Mawbey, the chairman, 
ted out to the priſoner the hei- 
neſs of his offence, and the bad 
the continuance of ſuch prac- 
muſt be to this country, and 
ts and manufactures thereof; 
er having expatiated on the 
of the proſecution in pro- 
17 againſt the priſoner on the 
t att of parliament, delivered 
vdyment of the court, which 
that the priſoner be fined 1001. 
Impriſoned in the county gaol 
de ſpace of three calendar 
ds on each indictment, and un- 
relpeQtive fines are paid. 
On Thurſday came on, at 
Wall, the adjourned examina- 
it mefſrs, Touſe and Joy, dra- 
of Lynn Regis from the firſt 
t! when, after an examina- 
upwards of fix hours, they 
for refyting ſatisfactorily to 
queſtions put to them by the 
umers, committed to News 


to be hoped that this (toge- 
th the late teſtimonies df ho- 
Ml in the commiſſioners of 
ey) will have a tendency 


. 
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to correct that moſt enormous of all 
evils in a commercial country, frau- 
dulent bankruptcies. : 
— They write from Dover, that 
the Weazel ſloop of war being on 4 
cruize off Dunkirk, fell in with'a 
veſſel under Engliſh colours, which 
they boarded to examine their car- 
„as they ſeemed to be ſteering 
or France, when they found 150 
live ſheep, ſeveral calves, three bul- 
locks, and ſome bacon on board. 
They brought her into the pier, 
but on Tueſday failed with her fur 
Portſmouth. The commander wilt 
not ſay from what part of the 
coaſt of England he came, and de- 
clared that he was driven on the 
coaſt of France by contrary winds. ' 
Extract of a letter from Edinburgh, 
| Fan. 21. g 
Yeſterday came on before the 
High Court of Juſticiary, the tr al 
of lieut. George, Storie, for the 
murder of Mr. Stuart, ſurgeon. He 
entered his ſhop in Paiſley, on the 
14th of September laſt ; and, after 
3 with Mr. Stuart for 
poiling his hat the evening preced- 
ing, took up a cryſtal bottle full of 
ſome liquor, with which he ſtruck 
the deceaſed on the head till it broke, 
and then did the ſame with another 
bottle till it alſo broke; and after- 
wards beat and kicked the deceaſed 
in different parts of the body, who, 
after lingering for the ſpace of five 
days, died on the 19th of the ſame 
month. Mr. Robert Cullen, coun- 
ſel for the pannel, opened his de- 
fence upon the relevancy. After 
ſtating the cauſe of the original 
quarrel between the parties, the 
provocations his client had received 
from the deceaſed on ſeveral occa- 
lions, by throwing upon his cloaths 
aſſa fœtida, ſome of which he pour- 
ed upon his hat the evening before 
the melancholy accident happened: 
the cordial friendfhip which * 
2 | 
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ed between the parties, the deceaſed 
being nephew to the pannel ; and 
the general good character his cli- 
ent had univerſally ſuſtained, both 
as a ſoldier and a citizen; Mr, Cul- 
len contended, there could not be 
the ſhadow of reaſon for ſuppoſing 
tbat murder was intended, malice 
not being ſo much as libelled agaiaſt 
the pannel ; and that therefore, if 


their lordſhips allowed the libel to 


o at all to the knowledge of an aſ- 
he he hoped they would reſtrict 
it to the crime of culpable homicide 
only, which would infer an arbi- 
trary puniſhment, and not death, 
Mr. ſolicitor-general Dundas, on 
the part of the proſecutors, main- 


| rained, that the crime charged a- 


gainſt the pannel could not be view- 
ed in the light of culpable homi- 
cide only. Had the pannel, imme- 
diately on receiving the ſuppoſed 
affront, attacked the deceaſed in the 
violent manner ſet forth in the in- 
dictment, ſome argument, in favour 
of the pannel, might have been ſet 
up on that head. Bur, after four 
and twenty hours had been allowed 
to elapſe before he took his revenge, 
no ſuch plea could be admitted. 
The injury could not be faid to be 
committed in a ſudden guſt of paſ- 
fron, which. was the only excuſe 
the law could admit for the frailties 
of human nature. Mr, ſolicitor- ge- 


' neral was followed by the lord ad- 


vocate, who defended the indict- 
ment in all its parts; at the ſame 


time his lordſhip obſerved, that if hut guilty of cu 


the proof came out, as the pannel's 
counſel had ſtated it would, he 


ſhould certainly agree with him in 
. that the pannel ought 


only to be found guilty of culpable 
homicide, His lordſhip admitted, 


that the caſe appeared to him a dif- 


ficult one. It therefore gave him 
great plcaſure to ſee gentlemen of 


' ſuch eminent abilities as counſel for 


1 


Y 


the pannel. Mr. Maclas: 
a ſhort reply. He wer; 
neceſſary to enter fully into 
ſineſs, after hat = been 
by Mr. Cullen, and the reryq 
did conceſſion made by the lor 
yocate of the difficulty of the, 
The lords pronounced the uſu 
terlocution, finding thglibelre] 
to infer the pains of law; by 
lowing the pannel a proof o 
facts and circumſtances which n 
tend either to exculpate him, 
leviate the guilt of thecrined 
ed. Previous to- which the 
juſtice clerk obſerved to the 
and jury, that though the 4 
was the 1aterlocution neceſſary ſh: 
pronounced upon this occafiod, 
it the pannel proved the de 
ſet up for him by his counſch 
court, upon a verdict from te 
of guilty, would have it in 
wer of puniſhing the pange 
itrarily, on account of his 
miſſion of culpable homicide, um 
jury after this was choſen, at 
court proceeded to the exam 
of the witneſſes on the part df 
proſecutors, which fini fro 
eight o'clock, when the lord 
cate charged the jury very c 
the part of the crown, as di 
Maclaurin for the priſoner. 
lord chief juſtice then ſumme 
the evidence with very great, 
dour. The jury returned thay d 
dict _ day, at 6ne 5 , 
ing the pannel zot guilty of *_ 
: 2 N | 
court will pronounce {entend 
Saturday.“ See Fans 29. 
26. This day his majeſty x 
the houſe of peers, and open nen 
ſecond ſeſſions of the ſixteni un 
liament of Great Britain, 
moſt gracious ſpeech, Nr 
P apers. : | | 
27. Yeſterday Mr. vo, 
moved the court of Excheh 


ew cauſe, in Sutton and 
ſet aſide the laſt verdict 


eto f 
(00, f 
| ca 

un Jun the following ar- 
ats in ſupport of his motion: 
that an action would not lie 
2 commanding officer, for 


reſt upon a ſu ppoſed breach of 
, ſecondly, that captain Sut- 


gs not acquitted of the avhole 
e charge by the court martial; 


thirdly, that as it was alledged 


the plaintiff, captain Sutton, 
teprived of the benefit of a 
terable capture by ſuch arreſt, 


bis ſubſequent acquittal reſtored” 


to his primæval ſtate. A rule 
der cauſe was granted, See 
V. p. 101. 


dinbur h, Jan. 29 This day 


High Court of Juſticiary me-, 
unt to adjournment of Tueſ- 
and pronounced ſentence on 
George Storie. The court 
hed the ſaid George Storie in 
ſum of 1000 marks to the near- 
ff kin of the deceaſed William 

- ordained him to be carried 
to the Tolbapth of this city, 
from thence to be tranſmitted 
r Tolbooth of Paiſley, where 
p to be confined for eight 
ths; to find bail to keep the 

for two years, under the 
ty of 2000 marks, and to 
impriſoned till payment of 
uzthement, and finding cau- 


| Thurſday ſe*nnight, a very 
<ordinary and terrifying accl- 
tappened at Winſter, in the 
Jol Derby: a ſhow being ex- 
dat a public-houſe, many peo- 
(men, women, and children) to 
under of ſifty or ſixty, were 
ted together in a room, and 
e middle of the exhibition the 
* vas ſuddenly blown up with 
er, occaſioned by a ſmall 
ity being ſcattered on a cham- 
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tain Sutton. Mr. 


9 | 


ber floor, and the.ſnuff of a candle 
thrown amongſt it, which inſtantly 
communicated to à barrel in the 
ſame room, containing about | 
pounds weight. The houſe, though 
a large one, was inſtantly in ruins, 
and totally deſtroyed ; and dreadful 
were the fhrieks of à numerous 
crowd, who immediately collected 
on the outfide of the houſe, under 
the apprehenſion that their huſ- 
bands, wives, and children, were 
deſtroyed, and buried in the rub- 
biſh'; and it was ſome time before 
a paſſage could be got into the ex- 
hibition-room ; but it is very re- 
markable, that no lives were loſt, 
nor one perſon hurt, except a boy, 
the ſon of the ſhowman, who ſet 
fire to the powder, and is mnch 
burnt, It is preſumed-the eſca 
was owing to the powder being in 
a chamber, and the company in a 
room on the ground floor, A fimi- 
lar circumſtance happened a. few 
years ago 1n the * Cheſter, 
with the unhappy addition, how- 
ever, that many lives were loſt. - 
— Saturday morning, between 
the hours of two and three, a ſet of 
treſh water pirates, broke into the 
back part of the houſe at White- 
hall, inhabited by the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons : they cut a 
hole in the window-ſhutter of the 
dining-parlour, and having entered 
the houſe, took thence the ſpeak- 
er's rich gold robe of ſtate, ſeveral 
ſuits of clothes, filk breeches, a 
number of filk ſtockings, about two 
dozen filk handkerchiefs, two gold 
ſnufi-boxes, one of which had — 
made a preſent to the ſpeaker by 
Mr. Flood, and was remarkabl 
elegant: they took likewiſe a ſmall 
ſum of money in a purſe ; they af- 
terwards broke open the next houſe, 
but, being diſturbed, made a hafty 
_—_ to their boat, and got clear 
0 * p 
. FEBRU- 


PRIN 


FEBRUARY. 

1. A rebellion had for ſome time 
ſubſiſted in Tranſylvania and Wal- 
lachia, both ſubject to the emperor 
of Germany, in which countries 
the inſurgents had committed great 
eruelties and depredations. Their 
army, however, amounting to 9099 
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men, were lately defeated by an 


Imperial detachment of 4000.— 
The following advices, dated at Vi- 
enna, Jan. 15, have been ſince re- 

ceived : “ The courier from Her- 

manſtadt is juſt arrived with an ac - 


count that the two chiefs of the re- 
bels, Horiah and Kloſka, have been 


taken in the woods of Kadakes, by 
two Wallachians, their intimates, 
who knowing the paths of the wood, 
traced them to their retreat, wheie' 
they found them warming them- 
Ives in their cave. On a ſignal, a 
detachment of troops, which fol- 
lowed them, came forward, and 
ſecured both the rebels. When 
Horiah was taken, he had in his 
poſſeſſion property to the amount of 
thirty thouſand florins, in gold, fil- 
ver, and jewels; the ſcal of his 
monarchy was likewiſe found upon 
him. The device a heart pierced 
with a ſpear, with the following 
words, Horiah Rex Daciæ.“ The 
capture of theſe leaders has put an 
entire end to the troubles in Tran- 
ſilvania; the inſurgents laid down 
their arms, and again returned to 
their reſpective empl · yments.“ 


—, Mr. Kerſley, of Micheldover, PO 


returning from London in the ſtage, 
was ſhot by the careleſſneſs of the 
guard, who was in the baſket, whoſe 
— went off by accident. Three 

ugs went through the back of the 
coach. 

2. This day exhibited the awful 
ſpatacle of no leſs than twenty 
criminals executed before Newgate, 
viz. ſohn Hamilton, Wm. Aſtel, 
J. Kelfey, Wm. Finder, Wm. Stew- 


"4 


. 


council aſſembled, to preſent 


| 


81 ne 


ard, and Melvin Simmond 
different burglaries » and G6 
Goldſmith, Richard Hobſon, 
rence, and John Jones, for 
grary at the Black Dog in $ 
icch ; Edward Johnſon and þ 
Evans, for 8 ſtealing i 
arate dwelling -houſes; I 
unn, for publiſhing u foryelf 
man's will; William Abb 
publiſhing a counterfeit bill of 
with intent to defraud the or 
of the Warren Haſtings Faſt ly 
man ; Allee 2 for af 
ing and robbing a n 
Shepherd%-Buſh? adj 
Thomas Tabbs, George Har 
Thomas Battledore, and John 
dy, for aſſaulting Thomas Fran 
near Bagnigge Wells, 
| — Monday died in Nen 
Tohn Mills, the letter-carner, 
was capitally convicted laſt ſef 
for taking a ſhare of alottery-ti 
out of a letter. 
4. On the 25th of Oftober, 1 
ſeveral delegates from | ene 
counties, cities, &c of Ireland 
ſembled in national congrels 
adjourned to the 20th of Jan 
laſt, when they again met, aud 
ter continuing their deliberate.; 
this day, farther adjourned we 
2oth of April, after firſt publiiutt 
ſundry reſolutions, and an 20 
to the people of Ireland. Se] 
22, and alſo Public Papers. 
This day, the committee 
inted to wait on Mr. Pitt, 00 
the freedom of the city, weil 
proceſſion from Guildhall to 
houſe in Downing-ltreet. | 
the committee were in 
Mr. Pitt, fir Watkin Lev 
dreſſed him in the following {pt 
«$TR, 
« We, the committee app 
by the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
commons of London, in con 
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he freedom. of the city; of 
n roted unanimouſly in one 
fulleſt courts ever remem - 
I cheerfully embrace this op- 
xy of repeating our ſentiments 
nsfaction and confidence which 
atertain, reſpecting your prin- 
s and perſeverance for the good 
ur country. / 
We repoſe in your abilities 
imnels for the permanent ſe- 
; and extenſion of out com- 
« as citizens, and our happi- 
4 Britons, © | 

The committee feel, with ſa⸗ 
tion, the honbur conferred up- 
lem, in being thus delegated 
 plaling and diſtinguiſned a 
non. # | 

Be 2 lured, Sir, that the city 
oadon will ever ſtand foremoſt 
pport the meaſures of govern- 
„ wälſt they continue to be 


mifei!ly founded in wiſdom 


. . ”"-. 
Integrity 


r. Pitt received them with great 


cel, and returned an anſwer, ' 


ubiiance of which was as fol - 


demuſt firſt,” he ſaid, ** thank 
atkn Lewes for the very flat. 
7 manner in which he had 
ered the ſentiments of the 
nter, He truſted the city of 
on would do him the juſtice to 
% that the ſecurity aud ex- 
in of their commerce, and the 
nance of the true principles 
oon ſitution, would continue 


the firſt objects of his atten- 


Tborſday night Joſ. Church, 
We 0 Fee. Gray, three 
lluns who robbed the ſhip 
ob the dollars, were brought 
ir Sampſon Wright, Theſe 
Perſons were baniſhed from 
m by the court of France, 
y the extraordinary exertions 


* mexchants, and of Moſes 
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Murant, Jobn Townſend, and Tho. 
Ting, belonging to fir Sampſon 


Wr.ghr's office, were apprehended 


and brought to England; | Such 
was the nicety of the French offi- 
cers in the execution of their or- 
ders, that fir 'Samplon, Wright's 
men waited near a month on the 
coalt, before they were able tg ap- 
prehend them, See Fan. 7. 

— A ſociety. of medical gentls- 
men is juſt now eſtabliſhed at the 
Weſt end of the town, under the 
immediate "rage e of Dr. For- 
dyce, and Mr. Ich Hunter, of 
which Dr. Ferris, Mr. Baille, Mr. 
Ray, and Mr. Home, are elected 
annual preſidents. 1 
7. The counteſs of Strathmore, 
lady of Andrew Robinſon Bowes, 
eq. exhibited articles of the peace 
in the court of King's Bench a- 
gainſt her huſband, for ill treatment 
of her perſdn : her ladyſhip deſired 
to have the protection of one of the 
tipſtaves to her houſe,” which was 
complied with. | 

8. Monday a complaint, upon af- 


fidavit, was exhibited in the court 


of King's Bench, againſt ſeveral 
perſons, pri.oners in the priſon of 
that court. "The caſe was as fol- 
lows: a clerk to an attorney went 
into the priſon to ſerve a mandamus 
on the mayor of a borough confin+ 
ed there, A young gentleman, 
alſo a priſoner, being in the may- 
or's room, thinking it was the ſer- 
vice of a writ, gave an alarm, and 
the lawyer was immediately brought 
down to the tap room, where a 
court was held for his trial, and 2a 


chief-juſiice, clerk of the arraigns, 


and other officers, appeared in their 
inſignia, The lawyer being con- 
vided, judgment was paſſed, that he 
ſhould be pumped, then ſteeped in 
the urine reſervoir, and afterwards 
pumped clean, or elſe pay the ſum 
of thirteen and four-pence for beer. 


— The 


(14) 
Erbe lawyer haying but ten ſhil- 
ings about him, the young: gentle- 


man who was intofmer, lent him fi 


the remainder, and he was diſmiſſed 
with hooting and joſtling, . The 
court took up this buſineſs in a very 
Frious light, and made an order, 
that the priſoners complained a- 


rom ſhould anſwer the complaint, Pp 


222 „ 
ætradt of a letter from Leeds, 6 
. 9, 


4% A fer days ago was married, 
at Neweaſſle, Mr. Silvertop, to 
Mrs. Pearſon:—this is the third 
time the lady has been before the 

tar in the character of bride, and 
there has been ſomething remark- 
able in each of her three connubial 
engagements. Her firſt huſband 
was a Quaker, her ſecond a Roman 
Catholick, and her third is of the 
eſtabliſhed church. Every huſband 
was twice her own age; at 16 f 
married a gentleman of 32; at 30 
the took one of 60; and now, at 425 
he is united to a gentleman-· f 84.” 

11. Was argued in the court af 
King's Bench, the great queſtion 
whether the inſurance- offices had a 
right to recover of the inhabitants 
of this city about 22, oool. which, 
they paid to Mr. Langdale, and 
other ſufferers, during the late 
riots. It was decided in favour of 
the City. | SOR 

10. Monday night, about eight 
& clock, a man knocked at the door 
of Mrs, Abercrombie, in Char- 
Jatte-ſtreet, Rathbone-place, call- 
ing out © poſt,” at the ſame time, 
with a very loud voice; the maid 
ſervant immediately opened it, and 
the man, accompanicd by ſix others, 
armed with ſwords and piſtols, ruſh- 
ed into the houſe, and threatened 
the girl with the moſt horrid pu- 
niſhment if ſhe ſpoke a word. They 
then went into the parlour where 
her miſtroſs was fitting alane, and 
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ſhe tween Great Britain and In 


ment, far ſend: 


tgok From her all 
very confiderable 


up. regt .crowd immes b 
allembled td. the, houſe, 218" 


menaces, wayiag. their ſor 
directing 1 pillal on 
who tamely ſuffered them wo 
without making the leaſt reſi 
Mrs. Abercrombie is wiſe h 
captain of ene of the Fl 
company's ſhips, nay on i 
age to China, 
„ 11. Eleven reſolutions, x4 
ing a commercial - intercourſ 


agreed to by the lit houſe dy 
mons. See Public Papers. 
— 'Yelterday major Arch 
Browne was brought Into thed 
of 8 Bench to receive 
a challenge 

entleman, whote name 1s Arc 
the court ordered him to pay 


of one hundred, pounds, to be 
priſoned fix months, and ts 
| Sas 2: for his goad bebaroul.” 
five years. 1 


— Articles of peace wert 
bited in the court of Kings 


Smith, rn ulle 
Which he refuſe to accept, 1 
claimed the protection of theo . 
Their lord{hips declared the 4 


honour think fit to break the 
An attachment was grapted ag 
ingly. 


J 
Hela liter from Dublin, Feb. 5, 
This day, Mr. Magee, L. 
- of the Dublin Evening Poſt 
kroyght to the King's Bench, 
fody of the high ſherifts, —The 
it of the bench was deli- 
| by lord Earlsfort, for pub- 
e ſome paragraphs in ſaid 
„or. 9, 1784, which were 
bunced and declared a con- 
of that court. The ſentence 
ne month's impriſonment, and 
of gl. with ſecurity for good 
jour for three years. 
Thurſday the directors of the 
lndia company gave à very 
did and elegant entertainment 
x excellency the French am- 
lot at the London Tavern: 
er conſiſted of all the deli- 
x of the ſeaſon, ſerved up in 
courſes, with a profuſion of 
The number of perſons 
at down to table were above 
, conſiſting of twenty-one of 
bireftors, the ambaſſador, his 
„the French conful, four 
pal merchants of the city, 
ime foreign nobility, 
, Aremarkable caufe was tried 
court of Common Pleas, A 
tad promiſed marriage to a 
, and gone from his word. 
ble was produced, wherein an 
'was made as follows: 1 
e to make — my lawful 
or 12 months, or forfeit one 
ed pounds.“ It was prov- 
t the partics lived together 
ſears, during which time the 
Il? had two children by the 
t; ffierefore, the jury gave 
WUmages to the plaintiff, 
A dreadful fire at Weyhill 
wich conſumed upwards of 
hundred bags of Farnham 
ke. &c, 
a letter from Paris, dated 
d inane, has the following 


the ſubſtance of which has 
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alſo appeared in the Paris Gazette: 


a ſhort time fince four men, who 


„ obtaineT a living by ſhewing wild 


beaſts about the country, meetin 
a traveller with his wife and chil 
in the RE Orleans, after rob- 
bing them of their property, cru- 
elly murdered them, and having 
ſtripped off their cloaths, gave the 
ies of theſe victims of their bar- 
barity to be devoured by their 
beaſts. The inhuman wretches are 
apprehended ; and in a fack in their 
1 were found the man's 
ead, and one of the thighs of the 
17. On Monday evening the 
courr of delegates decreed in the 
cauſe between Dr, Hind and Mr. 
Martyn the late rector and curate 
of St. Anne, Weſtminſter, The 
ſubje& of the appeal was the ſen- 
rence of the eceleſiaſtical court in a 
libel of office promoted againſt Mr. 
Martyn by Dr. Hind in the year 
1776, charging him with Fa 


neſs, immorality, and neglect of 


duty; and alſo with preaching, 


reading prayers, and ſolemnizin 


marriages in defiance of him. All 
the charges, excepting that of de- 
fiance, were adjudged by the eccle- 
ſiaſtical court to be void of proof; 
and they appeared, as well from the 
evidence of Dr. Hind's witneſſes, 
as on the teſtimony of many gen- 
tlemen of rank who appeared in 
behalf of Mr. Martyn, to have no 
ſhadow of foundation. Dr. Wynne, 
the judge of the Conſiſtory Court of 
London, decreed, notwithſtanding, 
on hearing the cauſe in 1779, that 
Mr. Martyn “ ought to be remov- 
ed from the curacy of St. Anne, 
and condemned him in coſts; 
which, in that court only, amount- 
ed to near four hundred pounds. 
From this ſentence Mr. Martyn 
appealed, and being heard per- 
ſonally before Dr, Calvert, the 


judge 
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judge of the Arches Courts of Can- 
terbury, in 1781, the ſentence. of 
the Conſiſtory Court was affirmed, 
and the coſts nearly doubled by the 
8 of the appeal, The laſt 
relort was the Delegates, to whom 
an appeal was immediately entered, 
the hearing of which commenced 
on the 31 of January, and a final 
decree was given on Monday laſt ; 
when the 13 Delegates pro- 
nounced for the appeal, and an- 
nulicd the ſentence of the eccleſi- 
aſtical courts; by Which Mr. Mar- 
tyn is delivered from a proſecution 
as unjuſt and oppreſſive as ever ap- 
peared before a court. Mr. Mar- 
tyn, who pleaded for himſelf, re- 
ceived every Indulgence from the 
court which humanity could. ſhew 
to an injured man; and was oppol- 
ed by Dr. Eind's counſcl with that 
candour and liberality which always 
do credit to an advocate; but which, 
Zu the preſent caſe,. did particular 
honour to their feelings, | 
18. This day came on, in the 
court of Common Pleas, before lord 
Loughborough, and a ſpecial jury 
of Middleſex, the long conteſted 
. cauſe between Richard Arkwright, 
of Cromford, in the county of Der- 
by, eſq. and Peter Nightingale, of 
Lea, in the ſame county, eſq. to 
aſcertain Mr. Arkwright's excluſive 
right to his patent for preparing 
cotton for ſpinning ; when, after a 
hearing of nine hours, the jury 
brought in a verdict for Mr. Ark- 
wright. But fee Fune 27. | 
21. Friday a remarkable indict- 
ment againſt a ſurgeon and the late 
maſter of Shoreditch workhouſe, 
for a conſpiracy in conveying dead 
bodies from the workhouſe to the 
ſurgeons for diſſection, was tried 
before lord Mansfield, at Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, when both the defendants 
were found guilty, See =p To 
22. On Monday was tried in the 
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court of Common 
lord n 
brought by Mr, Rowley, 30 
maker, againſt Mr. Sabin, th 
prietor of the Croydon lage. 
plaintiff and his wife were 
paſſengers on the Croydon fy 
the 12th of Sep.cmber laſ, | 
the coachmin inſtead of for 
at the Swan, at Charing 
drove paſt it, and, in enden 
ing to turn round, overturned 
coach, by which the plan 
wife's foot was. a 1 
that it was obliged to be take 
and ſhe has been ever fince 
fined in the hoſpital—the coat 
very much loaded. A verdif 
e for the plaintiff, with ; 
amages and coſts, Lord 1i 
borough made the following 
mark during this caule, ui 
highly worthy the attentio 
coachmaſters in general, viz, 
if an accident happened by 
overloading the coach, the m 
of ſuch coach will be liable 
damages, he overloading the 
for his own emolument, 
e On Friday the captain 
frigate was ordered by the cou 
Common Pleas to pay 4 
Frenchman 60l. and colts of 
for ſending him, on ſhore on at 
late iſl.nd, under the idea of 
ing him there, and afterward 
ing him two dozen laſhes, con 
to the rules of the navy. 
25. The recorder made bl 
port. of the convicts ſentet 
death in January ſeſſions (/e 
17), when Edward Payne, 
Price, John Brown, Samuel 
and William Hurt, were c 
for execution, on the 1d of N 
' — This day was tried at 0 
hall, before a ſpecial jury, 40 
wherein Mr. James (ſon of the 
Dr. James) and Mr. Newt 
vender cf Pr. James's powder) 


the doctor's, executors) were 
an; and Mr. William Bart 

445 druggiſt, in Throg- 

Iſrcet, was the d defendant. 
on as — againſt Mr. 
u for ſelling Dr. James's 
ler in packets milar to thoſe 
by Mr. Newbery, and on 
W Mr. Newhery's fignature 
proed, his ſeal counterteited; ſtead 
his | printed bill of. directions 
| The fact being clearly 
V the jury gave Meflrs, James 
eber) zool. damages, wah 
of ſuits 

; Thurſday came. on to be 
before lord Loughboroughy 
ſpecial jury of merchants, a 
of great 9 — to has 
jy's navy, wherein Joby, 
eſqc.2 planter in 1 was 
if and James, Rez 
under of 2 detachment of it 
ly ſhips of. war. trom ſir 
acker's. ſquadrous, in . — 
ws defendant. The action 
rought to recover ſatis faction 
licioufly ſeduring, Re, 
and detainipg - * plaintift? 
nies from Savann N i 
out by the plaintiff's 
|, that the defendant, infcad 


ng chatgeable with a 
conduct, deſerved the t 


plaintiff for protecting, 
„ and ſending the plainty 1s 
| 1 had fled tothe. 
ſhip for protection from 
. the rebels) to St. 
N x, a loyal ſettlement ; and his 
lp, after very long argumen 
part of the counſel on bot 
pave his r on the .caſe 
Aly againſt the aclion, a 
ly obſerving the defend, 
anduct was perfectly . Jutt, 
« — proper, comparing 
bſting his neighbdyr 
1 . e was on fire, in con- 


6 is Fects to a place of ſafe- 


the defen 
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ty ; and the plaintiff 
nonſuited.— There, 
tion Was, hats by the agg 
ant for the value ,ot. the | 
Negroes, but; a uh An Aa 908 
the opinion above tated _ WI 
W n 
on Tueſday died, at a Brat 
way Fami near pep ret Berkhamy | 
1 ire, the rlon 
ſting "i the appe 1 
Peter the Wild Bey, who was 
pick. up in en 8 
in the latter, end of th N *. 
George the Firſt, ll the "Fink 
was hunting, and b that monar 
ſent quer.tg Englas Wh * 9 
remained ever fings. P h 
N 


2 of a, 
27 

1 1 2 Phe 

the; ; — 1 


uſt. ſat 4 th 
That. was 1h 
eben and rom 95 exidence 
f ſeyeral petſons preſent, it. pf 
9 5 that he el to, L 
the coach with ho,ather ; view than 
Wn; ride, e their Ferdict 
itful. Murder. In conſequeh 
of 7951 the guar Wag. C0 1 
to Ayleſbury gaol, to take, his tri 
for Th ame. There 1 3 5 
m- perſon in eee 0 
s geaſed at the tin £.yas hop”... 
20 Scene ne tow 


0 7 nol i 
01 iche — 2 "5 ow 
105 1011 


Auf the recorder on 1 — 


ordered for execu 
tered accordingly 


he 


on the ſcaffold, chat hg. an an- 
other man, now in cuſtody, were. 
the perſons who, robbed. Mr. aldere 
man Kitchen, about two. years Ago) 

on the highway, near Hornſey, "Y 
which Pexer dune => Davies 


were oe ally * — | 


ed 
and 


the moſt blen mane aft 
was ordered: for = 


(18) 
ceived. 2 1 e, and were = ſhort 
time o tranſported to the Bri- 


iſh ſettlements in Africa. And, 
revious to his exceution, William 
Hur confeſſed to the ordinary o 
Newgate, the rev. Mr. Villette, 
and to Mr. Akerman, the keeper, 


that be and another man now con- 
ined in a county gaol, were the 
ray 'that ro fir Thomas 


and his lady in October 

laſt; abr which Thomas Wood and 

eorge Brown eos, and ac- 

ui aide, at the December — 
5 ol. V. p. 102. 

5- The ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, 
wiel began on 
bruary, ended this day, when 
tonvicts received ſentence of deat 
viz. Peter Newbury and William 
Iverſon, for aſſaulting John Lock- 
et, a Chelſea penſioner, in the Five 
Fields, Chelſea, beating and wound- 

bim, Bri N g him of one 

uinea and a on ticket; 
Fe is Church. Van 
iles, and James Gray for ſteal- 
ing on board the ſhip Elbe, Joel 
Goddard, in the river Thames, 3 
s ati} two boxes, RT 


ro dollars and 40 Watches 
Jan. Tel ;, John Lucas ohn \ 
8 i ters, an Richard Summers Alias 
Smitb, for buirgHiouſly bras 
and entering the dwelling-houſe of 
Thomas Khbtiz i Kingeſtreet, Co- 
vent-Garden, and ſtealing a large 
8 ty: of* black and white lace, 

ribbon, and other things, value 


cok =_ 
any * ames Corwan, 


. Nerz ſon," 1 

u phy, "Jaſper Robins, 

Rober Roberts, ada Wm. Bland, 
divers burglaries; Tho. Ives; 

for horſeNgal; ; Joſeph Meads, 

tor” ſheep tell 857 Benj. Stokes, 


for feng vo bullocks ; William 
Weſton, a Highway robber 
* Wi Sete and Ja 


es Ruf 
robberies ; James Coyle 
2 
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of ſtealing ; Charles 


the 23d of Fe- 
on the ei of Jacques Pl 


part in France!” "Tie wil 


mori the articles miſſing wen 


$; James Lapiere, h 
fir Gilbert Elliot had adn 


John Oliver, and Join | 
alias Bandy, for ſtreet u 
Elizabeth Cha 
and Roſe Fitzpatrick, for os 


Mott, and Thomas 
turning from er 1 
chael Johnſon, alias Mac 
for forging a "ſeamin's will; 
Holland Falmer, alias Fame 
Anne Jones, who id Decenby 
fon were convicted of felor 

uttering and 9 


receipts for paying ef 
with cert 

— 31 td mp pron 
* * courſe of this 


it le 


Hardy, =" to the 0 
Mira for ſere gel 
his maſter's effect, part T 


proceeded to ſomelength, and 
appearmy no ſofficient'evid 

which to convict the priſon 
juſtice Buller recommended 
the counſel for the proſecut 
drop it. This wWus greed 
the count) provided B hat 
commencing it fight be pen 
to be explained to the ou 
to the public # to which a6 
fition Was made, "Te"nppeared 
rheicount had teteived his thi 
moſt empty from Parks, andi 


confidential papers thit hat 
entruſted” to the priſoner: 


of recovering thoſe] l 


count, to apply for a wi 
apprehend 5 feoretaty'; b 
rot having the defired et 
wirrant not having been e 
till more that; ten days ar 
been iſſued ) fir 2 0 
tue count 97 any malicho 

tion, adviſed he — 
fair into Wn vieh we! 
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at the recommenda- 
7 2 bench. Judge Buller 
rected the jury to gequit the 
zer, at the _ r _ 
ie propriety of the pratecus 
on the grounds on which it 
uodertakea 3 which | however 
at, in . — affect 
tec of the priſoner. 
the trial of Hitchcock Miles, 
pray, it appeared in evidence, 
e priſoners, with four others, 
obtained information that a 
quantity of dollars and watch- 
re ſent on board the brig, a» 


| together to ſeal the lame, 


cordiagly proceeded on their 
de on the 6th of October laſt, 
a fix and ſeven in the even- 
They took a boat on the 
ſer fide of the Thames, and 
| the water, after which, they; 
« in another bot off New 

where the ſhip lay- To 
| themſelves, they blac 
irt went into the cabin, 


a boy was, who went and 


70 revenue officers and an- 
perſon what had happened, 
* actuated by fear, conceal · 
elf. The other parties on 
had a ſhort ſcuffle with the 
ators, but were ſoon  over- 
A by the ſuperiority of their 

and after the robbers had 
their purpoſe, faſtened down 
le hatches, - The Jews, to 
they fold ſome of the dol - 
ne them three ſhiHings;'and 
Ethree ſhillings ws nine · 
per piece, Tr 


On Thurſday came on at 

before the earl of Mans 
the trial of an indictment a- 
| perſon in Hertfordſhire, fot 
lng with, enticing, and en- 
mug to ſeduce. ſeveral cur» 
leave this kingdom, in or- 
ary on that trade at a mas 


609 


nuſaRtory at Pontaudemer in Nor- 
mandy ; when upon hearing the 
toſſimony of only one witneſs on 
behalf of the proſacution, the jury 

22% a > Rog 
— The ——— of the Caſt 


the, India company had conference 


on Saturday with, Mr. Pitt, at hig 
bouſe in DownzngsRrett, concernt 
ing the: Ganges Eaſt Indiaman, 
captain R. Dempfler, Which way 
ſeized at Tarbut, near Limęri 

in Ireland. neee a4 
arrived within ſoundings from In : 
dia, with fair wind and weather, 
when the wind ſuddenly veered a- 
baut to the ſouth-caſt, and camo on 
with {qualls, ſnow, &c. which 
obliged him to bear away for Ine+ 
land. They made the mouth 

the Shannon, and went in. T 

people of the ſhip, as uſual, began 
to make ęxery effort for diſpoſing 


ked of their little ventures; but be- 


ing in ſome meaſure open, 
and à diſpute happening between 
the ſuilors and the revenue officers, 
the ſurveyar; of the cuſtoms af 
Limerick iſſued an order, ang oſfi- 
cers were ſent gn. board, who put 
the king's broad arrow upon the 
ſhip and cargo- he commander 
immediately diſpatched an expreſs 
to the directors of the India com- 

who laid the matter be» 
ore government, and an order hag 
been ſent to diſcharge the ſhip: 
but as the Iriſh ate how perfectly 
indepbndent, and governed by their 
own laws, the forms of the courts 
of law — kingdom muſt be 

: b ug an 410 ; 2 

— The follow ing are the parti- 
culars of the final ſentence aguinf 
Charles Clutterbuck, late a clerk in 
the Bank i -about foud, months 
ago, be was tried in Ftange for 


a felony in defrauding. the Banks 


but 75 2 fir 08 


f 5 L 


3 


indictment— calling the 8 
Euglaud (its common and merean 
dle title), the Bank Royal. The in- 
dictment, after man 1 argu- 
ment, was ſet aſide ft r the preſent, 
to be finally referred to the lng. 
king accordingly ſat in judg- 
ment upon the referred eaſe; and 


4s it is an etiquette in the French 


laws, to annex a degree of exte- 
nuation to the king's deciſions in 
— of this nature — his ſen- 
tence, which would have been 
death, had he been found guilty 
in the firſt court, is altered to '# 
condemnation to the gallies for life. 
This tedious and complicated af- 
fair” has coſt the Bank of England 
double the ſum they were defraud- 
ed of: however, they have ſo far 
gained their point, in making an 
example of 2 man who was guilty 
of a breach of public confidence. 
L The court-martial, which 
was lately appointed to try general 
Rofs, on account of a difagree- 
ment between him and fir Robert 
Boyd, met yeſterday at the Horſe 
Guards, purſuant to their adjourn+ 
ment. General Roſs was called in, 
when lord Townſhend, the preſi- 
dent, informed him, that the court 
had adjourned formerly to aſk the 
opinion of the twelve judges, re- 
Apetting- the competency of their 
juriſdiction to try him; 
had received a letter from the chief 
baron. ſaying, that the judges were 
ne ther circuits, und would not 
be reaſſembled, till the next term, 
the izth of April »The court, 
therefore, adjourned ſine die, and 
informed the — thut he would 
have notice f rom the judge advo- 
cate, when his appearaiee was a- 
gain wanted. 
6. A few days unt at Stop- 
ney, an apparently poor old man, 


who uſed to hawk quills about the 


Areets ; but who hath bequeathed 


* 4 
Sow! - % k Pp 
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Er- 65 


that they 


by bis will, which in d 
fourteen months back, the i 
ing legacies, Viz, to the Ret 
Society at the ter. Mr, ! 
Meeting, * * 
— 


to, oo0l.; 

meces' tel. — — 

to a female 'acquaintance,; 

whom he had been long ind 

_ _ had aſſiſted him wit 
ces, 208. 

paid every Saturn, 

which is to go to the abow 

gious ſociety as the lives > 


. 


+ = lord chief baron, i 

court! of Exchequer, a cauſ 
tuted by the \corhmiſſioners 
Stamp-office, againſt Mr, Ne 
of St. Paul's $ church-yard, f 
ing medicines without 1 li 
F rom the ve liberal n 
which the cauſe was puns | 
ſolicitor· general, it was evide 
this proſecution was comme 
ſolely with a view to have the 
conſtruction of the medici 
fairly determined. A'witnel 
called to prove that he hu 
chaſed ſeveral medicines t l 
fendant's, and among the 
James's Analeptie pille, wh 
patent medicine, the folicitor 
ral contended, that though 
Newbery had kept a hops 
years before the paſſing of 
for the ſale of medicines oh 


by having ſold a patent me pra 
he was thrown” out of the ly'or 
tion, and myſt therefore — pe 
licence. Mr, Cowper, et ſt 
the defendant, rok * hood 


ambiguity in which the 
volved, it was et her 
it any clear ſenſe or — 


whatever was the ſenſe of won 
ticular. clauſe in queſtion a | 

not underſtand, that it coun d, 1 
plied fo as to affect Mr. ſo 1 


From a general view of the 
+ intention of the legiſlature, 
erred, was to impoſe a duty 


| Fifellers, | ru mers, and 


em hopkeepers, from ſelling me- 
lifes "houtalicence and ſtamps; 
ce; Wc the general dealers in drugs 


icines. ſhould be exempted. 


"IS 
— 


2A 


but if the literal conſtruction 
was reſorted to, he ſhewed 
his client had a good claim to 
ption even upon that ground. 
Cowper's arguments were 
approved of, and appeared to 
nded on a fair and reaſonable 
retation of the act; but as 
ueſtion was of nice import, a 
verdict was agreed upon, in 
that the opinion of the court 
t be taken. w_ 

ls cauſe was followed by an- 


—< +4 54-20-77 1 


— 
— 
8 


ned upon fimilar grounds, with 
vida. Dicey and Co. of Bow 
m- yard, which was alſo re- 
e the ſd to be argued before the 
dic. | enn 
itnel er this, a cauſe was tried with 
e . rays of Birchin-lane, for 


r medicines without a licence, 
being proved that they had 
narticles of perfumery as well 
licines, the jury found a ver- 


oog painſt them, % 
vp WR Monday evening about eig 
ro OT: the ſame atrocious e 

3 on which was lately ſo ſueceſa- 
t mT practiſed at the houſe of Mrs. 
the crombie, in Charlotte - ſtreet, 


paated at colonel Arabin's, in 
rect, in the ſame neigh- 
wood, A man knocked at the 
's door, which the footman 
* open, but was aſked who it 
nd was told it was the tay- 
pon which the man opened 
ar, and five men immediately 
b whoſe faces were diſguiſed, 
were armed with the uſyal 
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t medicines, and to re-. 


kemed to be the ſpirit of the 


ſiſter, but in goi 


(21) 


inſtruments of violence. They 
threw a cloth- over the face of the 
footman, pinioned him, two female 
ſervants, and the colonel's lady, 
after which they proceeded to ri 
the houſe of plate, jewels, money, 
and linen, to the value of n 
20001. Fee Feb. 10. 2 L : 
Extra# of a letter from Saliſbury, 
March a 


< Avery dreadful inſtance of the 
deleterious effects of the fumes of 
lighted charcoal preſented itſelf on 
Tueſday morning in the houſe of 
Mr. Seymour, baker, in Caſtle- 
ſtreet. Mrs. Seymour had been 
ſome time in a declining ſtate, and 
on Monday night her two fiſters and 
a nurſe ſat up with her; in the 
morning Mr. Seymour's maid-ſer- 
vant went into the room, and found 
them lying in different parts, and 
going to her maſter, rted them 
to be aſleep; he immediately went 
into the room, when, to his inex- 


preſſible horror, he found his wife, 


one of her fiſters, and the nurſe 
dead, and the other ſearcely ſenſi- 
ble. Medical affiſtance was inſtant- 
ly procured, but too late to recover 
any, fave the laſt perſon, who is 
now out of , and ſays, that 
about twelve o'clock at night, find- 
ing themſelves very cold, and there 


being no fire-place in the room, 


ay lighted ſome charcoal in a pan, 
and when the ſmoke was gone off, 
brought it into the room; that af 
ter this ſhe lay down by Mrs. Se 

mour, but obſerving her other fiſ- 


ter and the nurſe appcar as if faint- 


ing, and finding. the room very hot, 
ſhe got up, and carried out the pan 
of fire, and returned to aſſiſt her 
N to her fell back- 
wards. After this ſhe at intervals 
again attempted. to go to her, but 
as often failed ; which is the only 
account ſhe can give of this melan-· 
choly event. 
(33) Edius 


(2a) 


_ Edinburgh, Marchg. The filver 
plate taken in April, 1778, by the 
crew of the Ranger American pri- 
vateer, then commanded by Paul 
Jones, from the earl of Selkirk, 


was laſt week ſent back to his lord- 


ſhip by Paul Jones, carriage paid. 


Paris, March 18. The 11th in- 


ſtant, about eight o'clock in the 
evening, the ſieur Mechain, of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, diſ- 
covered a new comet in the con- 
Kelation 8 — not 

t perceptible to the naked eye. 
* * — after eight the Add. 
tude of this comet was 47 degrees, 8 
Minutes z and its northern decling- 
tion 20 degrees, 35 minutes. 

25. Count Zambeceari and ad- 
mira} fir Edward Vernon made an 
gerial trip from Tottenham-Court 
Road, to a field, about 3 
miles beyond King'“s-field, Bear 
Horſham in Suſſex, diſſant from 


London 35 miles, which they ſnil- 


ed in leſs than an bour, This was 
by far the moſt hazardous voyage 
that has yet been made. At firſt 
Fetting out, the wind tore away the 
lower part af the netting, and broke 
the glaſs at the lower part of the 


of the valve paſſed, in confequence 
of which, a piece of ſilk was hattily 
ied to ſtop the aperture; and the 
Kring in the hurry left in the in- 
fide, by which they were deprived 
of the of deſcending at plea» 
ſure, When they were far — 
the clouds, three of the ſtrings that 
attached the boat to the balloon 
ve way almoſt at once, by which 

t is not to be wondered that they 
were defirous to change their ele- 
ment; but all means of deſcending 
ſeemed out of their power, till the 
count thought of cutting the filken 
tubes, which fortunately gave the 
neceſſary exit ta the inflammable 


tir; but not beſore the dalloon had te babe been irc ib 
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machine through which the ſtring by 
Fair, Montgomeryſhire, 
A tenant lived in one part! 
houſe, whoſe ſervant t 
"alarmed by the flames, f 
enough to wake! her'miſnet 
fore the could alarm her mas 


building was in à blaze, vn 
entirely conſumed to aſh 


that the 
appeared at a! diftance 
and the fun —— 1 
the ſame time the quickſa 
barometer fell { ly to 
whereas on eartlitfioodaty 
the diſtance, to which the 
had reached, nearly tuo n 

rpendieular height, In & 
ing, they". paſſed through 4 
cloud 'whieh covered then 
— very cold; by 
motion being very rapid, they 
arrived lade. Tüs dee tion 
made were, wa the ballo 
- perperually turning yound'it 
tical 2 D 
to make each revolution 


i5 ſeconds z chat a nr 
Was heard like rf 
their « 


01 


— — 
> - 


clouds ;- and that in 
the air was cold, and de 
much agirated. ä 

29. Yeſterday at five 0'l 
dreadful fire broke out, in the 
of earl Spencer, at Winl 
which, for want of water, 
deſtroyed the houſe, and the 
valuable part of the furnitt 
tures, &c. 


— 
. 2 - e ee 


un 


Ward, at Rhos-Fawr, bert 


the family were in profound 


was ſick, and whom the cum 
on her back out of the hoult 


Mr. and Mrs. Ward, tht 


ther with the owners and! 
Mr. and Mrs, Ward wer 
yanced in years, and the 
who periſhed uch them. 


] 
APRIL. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gorton, of St, 
\. Palace, going to Streatham, 
topped by two highwaymen, 
he tour-mile ſtone from Welt- 
ter-bridge. They took from 
Cotton eleven guineas : they 
rards went to Mrs, Gortou, 
in attempting to rifle her, ſhe 
the piſtol which one of them 
to her, and the man, not „ 
to extricate it from her, fir 
her, and then rode off full 
. The ball went through Mrs. 
on's great coat, cloſe to her 
þ and fortunately between her 
Mr. Gorton, without doing any 
r damage than greatly alarm- 
em both; each thinking che 
was ſhot. 5 
Wedneſday night Lucas and 
two convicts under ſen- 
of death in Newgate, broke 
of their cells, by digging 
oh the floor. They got into 
common ſewer, where they 
tered all night, and yeſterday 
ng came to the grate, facin 
oor, where, calling for afiſt- 
they were pulled out with 
, and ſecured in Newgate. 
gan, March 29. write 
Carlbourg, that on the zyth 
t month Nicola Urſz, ſur- 
d Horiah, and Ivan Klotſcha, 
Vallachian rebel chiefs, were 
before the gate of that 
by being broken alive on the 
and that their bodies being 
d, the parts thereof are or- 
i to be expoſed in the places 
their greateſt cruelties we 
mitted, The letters add, that 
wllity, | See Feb, 1. 
MHantinople, Fr. 5 The rint· 
me, opened here by the ſo- 


to, gave a 


ns of the grand vifir, is now 
fed oh ſeveral works, at the locz, the patriarch of Gutinia, ſe- 
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--, expence of the government: one 
of the moſt important is the Hiſtory 


of the Ottoman Empire, by order 


of the grand — when this e. 


dition is completed, a copy of it 
will be delivered to every member 
of the Divan, and to the governors 
and baſhaws. | 
Naples, March 8. All our neigh+ 

ring mountains are deeply co- 


vered with ſnow, and that of Som- 


ma affords a very ſingular ſpectae 
conſiſting of the burning lava ie 
ſuing from the mountain, and melt- 
ing the ſaow it -cneounters; in 


many parts torrents of. fite and wa- 


ter are ſeen interſecting each other 
in a variety of directions amidſt the 
white and glittering congelations 


with which the face of the country , 


is overſpread,' | 

2. This day, about one o'clock, 
a fire broke out in the large room 
at Spring-gardens,, Charing-eroſs,. 
tormerly known by the name of 
Cox's Muſeum; but at this time 
taken by a man who was exhibitin 


Windſor caſtle cut in cork, and 


Mount Veſuvius : the. perſon was 
ſhewing the burning mountain to 8 
company; in throwing up the light» 
ed rofin, 3 5 
ter, which, — gh forgetfulneſa, 
had not been put into its * 
lace, and in an jinſtamt ſet the 
uilding on fire, the whole of 
which was conſumed, with two ads 


jacent houſes. 


Peterſburgh, Feb. 22. On the 
6th ult. the feſtival of the Bene- 
dition of the Waters, we had an 
example of toleration which does 
honour to the age. The $'s 
confeſſor, the prelate Iwen Pamſi 


clefiaſtics of all the religions at Pe- 
terſburgh, Among thoſe invited 
were the Ruffian archbiſhop of Po- 


(B 4) yeral 
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nd dinner to the ec- 
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inn, detaining him in a place, called in fight of a vaſt — of © 


die, all night, of the th of De- on the melanchal oceaßen. 
| cember laſt, and charging him with formerly 'belo to Drury 


Tothill-ftelds Bridewell, five 'years, of the Bank of England, And 


Every'year, 2 0 Samuel Beachorole <: 


of age. His behaviour was re- William Beg ot 


eternity. 5 Varun 221 „ HBeniamin W [elq. 


veral Ruſſian: archmandrites; a bi- Portſmouth, was executed u 
„a prior, and ſeveral other Ro- cheſter gallows, for 
wan Catholic Prieſts, fix Luthe- wills and powers, in onder g 
ran preachers, and thoſe of the fraud them of their 1 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Ger- ſaid to have left. 4 . 
man Proteſtant chürches. wards of '7000l. behind hia 
4. On Saturday, at the quarter- fides a houſe ſuperbly fam 8 
ſefions for Weſtminſter, Pichard Portſmouth, which, it is fad 
Cope (a ſoldier in the guards) was fheritf ſeized on his condemas 
tried for aſſaulting and impriſoning He has left a wife, a very ge 
a gentleman, of great eminence, woman, and three children, u 
fortune, and honour, in Lincoln's- vided tor. He died very 


the Black-hole, without fire or can- tors, many of whom ſhed tem 


an unnatural crime, in order; to ex- theatre, and Was the cm 1 
tort money from tum, when the de- pantomimess. 

fendant was found guilty; to the 7. On Tueſday, Georg l | 
great ſatisfaction of a crowded court, eig. was choſen gqvemot, ax 
and ſentenced to be impriſoned in ward Darell, eſq. deputy g 


and to ſtand in the pillory, at Char- terday the following gentlemen 
ing-croſs; ſive times, Viz. once in Waren directors, viz. 


On Monday was executed. at Daniel Booth, eſq. 
Leiceſter, Abraham Shaw, for a Thomas Boddington elq, 
burglary. He was only 23 years Lyde Browns, eq. 


markably hardened and impenitent. William Ewer, 
On the morning of his execution, Peter Gauſſen, eſq · 
being aſked if he had any thing to Daniel Giles, eſg. 
ſay before he leſt this world? he - William Halhead, eſq. 
ſuid No; he only wiſhed that where jon Harriſon, eſq. 
there was one robbery, committed Beeſton Long, eg. 
there might be a:thouſand ; which ,- Job Mathew, efq. 
with great earneſtneſs he repeated, [ames Maude, e 

u thouſand !' a thouſand !”?: Richard Neave, op 4 
ſung ſeveral verſes of lewd ſongs - Joſeph Nurt, eſg. 
before he left 'the gaol the ſame + Iſaac Oſborne, elq.. 
morning: and declared he would do Edward Payne, elq- 
the ſamo at the place of execution; Chriſtopher Puller, «<q 
dut notwithſtanding this affected Thomas Raikęs, elq- 
boldneſs; before he was turned off 44 Snell, 1 0 
his m 5 torfook him, and Samuel Thorat 

he was ovidently much convulſed, rook Watſon, 

in which ſtate he was: launched * — Mark Weyland, 9 


6. On Friday RobercCarperesr . Jago de l Hage, 1 
bene dine e 2 babes 8, 174: On Mandap Mae 


ITY 
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uted near Port Royal, 
* and murder, and her: 
|; hung in chains. The night 
e his execution he moſt ſo- 
ly declared, that the 1 
nes of the latter part of his 1! 
frictly true; — That he had 
14 rolunteer in the king's army 
merica, and afterwards a heutes 
tin Arnold's regiment, when that 
rjoined the Britiſh ; that he had 
n in nine actions, and * 2 
zeneral Clinton in three differ- 
meſſages to lord Cornwallis, 
n befieged in York-town, , Vir» 
a; that, on the concluſion of 
peace, Arnold's regiment being 
anded, he was diſcharged with- 
half-pay, or any other provi- 
He then made a voyage to 
2 Cruz, where he had a bro- 
; who truſted him with a very 
derable venture for America, 
þ was unfortunately loſt with 
refſel within fight of New Lon- 
where he arrived with nothing 
the clothes on his back. From 
London he found means to 
o Norfolk, in Virginia, where 
came acquainted with Benj. 
ſon, Jol. Twentyman, and one 
hes, with whom he had ſeve- 
neetings ; at one of which it 
propoſed by Hughes to procure 
age on board the ſchoone 
ſip, commanded by William 
and bound to St. "Thomas's ; 
ze upon the ' ſaid ſchoonet 
i opportunity offered ; to mur- 
belonging to her ; and to ſell 
up and cargo. This bloody 
ch in the evening of the gth 
iter their departure, they 
C into execution. Keating, 
yman, and Hughes, went u 
Chadwick at the helm, and, 
ung a loaded piſtol to his 
rore if he ſpoke a word they 
| ſhoot him dead; they then 
ud gagged him. Twenty- 


(25 


man took the helm, and the others 
ſecured the men upon the watch, 
all of whom Hughes propoſed in- 
ſtantly to throw over-board. This 
done, Johnſon and Hughes went 
into the cabin, and ſeizing the 


captain firſt, made him ſecure, 
and then attacked Mr. Wilkins 
ſon, a paſſenger, 


who made re» 
ſiſtance, and could not eafily be 
overpowered; but, at length, b 
ſtabbing him in ſeveral parts of his 
bady, and chopping off his tingers 
as he graſped the ſhrouds, 
u N their horrid ! 
WII tam Price, Ch. Brown, aud a 
Negro-man and boy, who were a- 
ſleep, they eaſily ſubdued ; and, af, 
ter ſwearing them on a book to be 
true, kept them alive to work the 
ſhip. Chadwick” refuſed to join 
them, and him they threw over- 
board without reſiſtance. Twenty- 
man aſſumed the command of th: 
veſſel, as the only man who could 
direct her courſe ;, and, after thirty 
days fail, coming in fight of An- 
1 Hughes having rendered 
himſelf ſuſpected, Twentyman or- 
dered him to be thrown overboard, 
which was the more readily obey- 
ed, as he had ſome days before diſ- 
patched the Negro-man in the ſame 
way. Antigua being in ght, there 
was now but little time to delibe- 


rate; and it was, on conſultation, 


PR unanimous opinion to make 
or a Freneh port rather than an 
Engliſh port, to diſpoſe of the ſhip 


-and cargo. Port Louis was there- 


fore made choice of for that pur- 
poſe, and Guadaloupe was the 
ſland to which Twentyman ſteered, 
Here Keating aſſumed the cRarac · 
ter of a merchant, and would have 
ſucceeded in the fale, had not Ch. 
Brown found means to eſcape ; 
which. ſa alarmed the pirates, chat 
they inſtantly ſailed to St. Mar- 
tin's, where they diſpoſed of a ſmall 
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| bandoned villains that had wr 
ſummary trial at Lacoria, ati or 


(4) 


part of their cargo, took two or 
three Molattoes on board to work 
the ſhip, and ſteered for Hiſpaniola; 
where Keating, diſpoſing of all the 
cargo, eſcaped from hiscompanions, 
and got to Port Royal, in Jamaica, 
Dec. 8, 1784. in a very bad ſtate 
of health. Here he took lodgings 
at Mrs, Dubois's, where he grew 
worſe, and ſent for a phyfician, 
who, talking on various ſubjects, 
diſcorered that his illneſs did not 
proceed ſo much from a bodily com- 
plaint, as from a diſordered mind. 


Among other queſtions he put to the 


phyſician, he aſked, „if ſome pi: 
rates had, not lately been appre- 
hended there?“ He was anſwer- 
ed in the affirmative, and, that 
they were the moſt bloody and a- 


eared upon record.. My God! 
Feried be) what a pain babe 1 in 
my head, and deadly fickneſs at my 
heart! Send for a barber inſtantly, 
or 1 ſhall be difracted!” The 
phyfician now ſuſpected the real 
cauſe, and Keating having been 
advertiſed, he had recourſe to the 
news-papers; his patient anſwer- 
ing the deſcription, a warrant 
was obtained; and, on apprehend- 
ing bim, he did not heſitate to ac- 
knowledge his gilt though he was 
unwilling to diſgrace his family. 


* 


It has ſince been found that he was 


born at Munſter, and of no mean 
extraction.— On bis trial he plead- 
ed not guilty; but he was con · 
demned upon his own confeſſion, 
notwithſtanding his counſel object- 
ed to the admiſtibility of it. Iwen- 
3 and Johnſon had likewiſe 

een apprehended; but not having 
figned their examinations, their tri- 


als were poſtponed. Twentyman 


ſoon after died in gaol. | 

Extract of a letter from M Hitebill, 

in ie pariſh of St. Elizabeth, Fa- 
maica, Dec. 30, 1784. 


A dreadful tragedy was lately 


PRITINEC1P AY 


ated at Windſor eflate in thi 
riſh. One of Mr. Stirlins 
Negroes ſet fire to ſix Nemm he 
which were burnt to aſhe,, 1 
dered three black children 
wounded ſeven others, | tw 
with two old women, withouth 
ing received the ſmalleſt pr 
tion. After this he purſued g 
the bag tort"; who very 
rowly eſcape ge # icking | 
large ſtone that lay in his wi of 
running from the murderer, 
throwing it with great vile 
him, 'which brought 'him to 
ground, when he was immedy 

ured. The wretch was 
three feet from the booked 
and had the inſtrument of his bly 
deeds uplifted, when he war kat 
ed down. He was brought 


tenced to be burnt alive; u 
was carried into execution 
Thurſday laſt ; and-he ſuſtained 
fiery, trial with amazing ind 
ence. He declared upon hy 
amination, that be panted ate 
life of his maſter, Samuel M 10 ( 
eſq. or any other white man 
that he had formerly murden 
veral people of his own colour 
on the coaſt of Guinea, an 
board the ſhip which maße 
him hither.” “ | > 0 
, King flon, Jamaica, Jan, N * 
formation having been teceiftd 
Hector Mac Millan and Dar tr: 
Neil, who lately murdered ne: 
George Deares, were on da 
1 veſſel in Cow Bay, M. 
ey, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Nil 
Mr. Thomas Deare friend 
deceaſed, immediately rev: 
take them. When they came! 
fide the veſſel, Coakley jump 
board, and took Mac Millan 
without ' reſiſtance, Mac Ne 
tiring to the cabin, Was pwn 
Lambert and * the f 

whom ſummoned him t9 


be reſolutely refuſed. Ryal 
| * __ with a bade 
und unadviſedly diſcharging 
Mac Neil, without effect, the 
r rerurned the fire, and lodged 
whole contents of his piſtol in 
\ breaſt, Mr. Lambert then 
4 his way into the cabin, and 
+ with Mac Neil, from whom 
vk a ſecond loaded piſtol, threw 
ypon his back, and, with af- 
ee, ſecured him o_ — . 
dragged him upon deck. Im- 
| - gfe Mac Neil was 
iet out of the cabin, Ryal 
{ him his bleeding boſom, and 
with a moſt affecting manner, 
what you have done, but I 
re you: he then inſtantly ex- 


On Saturday laſt was executed 
borwich, William Newland, for 


ve ; Mig forged notes, purporting to 

eution e notes of the governor an 
nay of the bank of England. 
iy no: tried at the ſummer afſizes, 
on convicted upon the cleareſt evi- 
ed atte but a doubt arifing as to the 
zel of the bill by the grand Jury, 
d not receive ſentence, till the 


m of the judges was taken. 
priſoner was the perſon who 
to Yarmouth with the forged 
and employed the people to 
d Oftend and Bruves, where 
vere detected. Fortunately 
e public, the firſt note offered 
(teſted ; and the magiſtrates 


ges, ae to their honour, 
on red up to the ſolicitor for the 
„M. the parties detained there, and 
„ K e notes; in conſequence of 
rien BW, the priſoner was convicted. 
b morning a fire broke out in 
mige of Edwin Francis Stan- 
Sm! eq. in Curzonsſtreet, May- 
illan and raged with ſuch violence, 
fac Ur üngle article of plate, 
;5 pur or furniture, could be ſaved. 
* i "unbope's like was with dif- 


Buſſy and Ares 


R E N C E Ss. 


27 
Reutty faxed, ſhe being taken out of 
vod by her ſervants wrapped up in a 
blanket. On ſtrict enquiry into che 
cauſe, ſuſpicion fell upon Petet 
Shaw, one of her ladyſhip's foot : 
men. It came our, bn examination, 
that he had Hved with Mr. Stan- 
hope but three weeks, and had robs 
him of medals, watches, rings, 

and jewels, to a confiderable as 
mount, ſome of which he had fold 
to a jeweller in Weſtwünſter. He 
confeſſed the robbery, but denied 
his having ſet fire to the houſe. | 
The ſame evening a fire broke out 

at a ſubſcription houſe in St. James's 
firect, acheining to the Thatehed- 
houſe ravern, and entirely conſumed 
the ſame before any water could be 
got to extinguiſh the flames. The 
'Thatched-houſe tavern was much 
and narrowly eſeaped the 
As the fire burnt fierce- 


dama 
ſame fate. 


d ly backwards, the clerks at the ſe 


cretary of ſtate's office in Cleveland- 
row fecured the papers of conſe- 
uence ; but happily the engines 
oon extinguiſhed the flames, be 
fire begun in the upper part of the 


houſe, either by the negligence or 


11. At a court of directors of the 
Eaft India company, ( Refolved 
unanimouſly, that, in conſideratibn 
of the ſteady exertions of George 
Leonard Staunton, eſq. and the a- 
bilities he diſplayed in the truſts re · 
poſed in him by the ſelect committee 
of Fort St. George during the go- 
vernment of lord Macartney; and 
more particularly in the iati- 
ons carried on with the marquis de 
Sultan, in all of 
which he acted without emolument 
or reward of any kind ;. Reſolved, 
that Mr, Staunton be allowed pool. 
per annum, during his life ; to com» 
mence from tlie '12th of March, 
1784, being the day on which the 
peace was ſigned with Tippoo Sul- 
tan; 
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tan; and that he be permitted tg 


roceed to Bengal as ſecretary to 
ford Macartney, on entering into 
the fame covenants. as he did for- 
merly m going with his lordſhip,to 
eorge. et 
12. The ſeſſions at the Old Bai- 
ley, which began on the ſixth in- 
ſtant, ended this day, when the fol- 
lowing priſoners received ſentence 
of death; viz. William Harding, 
12 Haywood, James Jones, and 
ichard Clark, for burglaries ; 
Thomas Scott, Henry Wood, George 
Ward, Thomas Connor, Thomas 
Bateman alias Parker, and John 
Hughes, for divers robberies; Pa- 
trick | 
Margaret Gardener, and. Sarah 
Whitehead, for private thefts ; 
George Pidgeon, for horſe- ſtealing; 
George Mawley, for eſcaping a f 


cond time from the hulks; Thomas 


Brown, for returning ſrom tranſ- 
rtation; John "Thompſon alias 
Wrinkle, for entering the dwelling- 
houſe of Henry Wells, ſilverſmi 
in Thames - ſtreet, with a felonious 
intent to ſteal his goods; Patrick 
Egan alias M*Grah, for taking a 
falſe oath to obtain the probate of a 
ſeaman's. will; and John Henry 
Palmer, and Mary Jones, for forg- 
ing, and publiſhing as true, know- 
ing it to be forged, an indenture of 
apprenticeſſip, whereby Edward 
Jones, a child of fourteen, was 
bound apprentice. to one Richard 
Buckley, and allo a receipt, pur- 
portiuig to be the receipt of the-ſaid 
Richard Buckley, for the ſum ia 
20l. (the apprentice ſee) with in- 
tent to defraud the ſtewards of the 
ſociety tor the benefit of the ſons 
of the clergy. I | 
During this ſetſtion, William Hig- 
ſon was capitally convicted for the 
murder of his for,.a child of nine 
years old, by repeated barbarous 


* 


Daley, Stephen Langden, 


was neur; and the proſecutor 


' to diſtinguiſh-the ſuppoſedol 


ö 


treatment; and he u eng 
accordingly on the Ih. 
In the courſe of this ſeſtom 
the noted George Barring 
tried for ſtealing à gold war 
the pit paſſage of Drury late 
atre, the property of Mr, Ba 
Mr. Bagſhaw depoſed, 
ſaw the priſoner near him juf 
fore he miſſed his watch, a 
mediately on. miſſing it, ſaw hi 
hind him; he ;accuſed him 
ing it; to which hereplied, «j 
I, Sir, your watch? and hel 
his hand with the palm down 
He did not ſee any thing drop 
at that inſtant heard a glaſs. 
and ſtooping dowa picked up 
watch, and ſecured the priface 
perſon near, whom he ſuſpel 
an accomplice, aſſiſted Barr 
to make his eſcape, but he wa 
cured. Another witneſs head 
watch drop, but could nat 
from whom, but no other-pe 


rington. i 740 

The judge called ba 
ton for his defence, who de 
an extempore one, which v 
admired by every perſon pre 
indeed, the like has not been 
ſince he was tried laſt. He 
cated his holding out his am. 
he ſaid was the natural pobuc 
ſuch an accuſation; and as! 
ſuppoſed accomplice taking h 
he ſaid, as both bimſelf a 
proſecutor were genteelly « 
on hearing a ſe it was Dt 


tively ſaid it muſt drop from 


He adverted to his former unl 
nate ſituation with great le 
he hoped the ears and heans 
preſent would be as ready con 
impreſſions in his favour, # 
might be to admit thoſe of 4 
zrary nature, ( Prejugicts 


” 8 . « © 
a. wn tv NP 


j 
neh a glaſs, which makes 
gb oy — from 
ner ren are.. con- 
yeh — „Gentlemen, 
* an implicit confidence in 
»oodnefs, and I truſt you will 
only lay afide all n and 
dice yourſelves, but will be 
4to make a candid allowance 
be effects of it in others; that 
gill proceed with that, cautious 
tender regard which ood men 
hen the fate of a fellow-crea- 
s depending ;. and which will 
ſatisfaction to your own 
k, when words cannot be re- 
1 and the power of prejudice 
mort ” . , 


n Eyre ſummed up the evi- 
in a. very able manner; and 
ed, on the defence, that no 
puld hear it, without lament- 
that a man of ſuch abilities 
| ſtand in ſuch a ſituation: he 
with the jury, ſaying, if they 
quit him, he hoped à man 
dof ſuch talents would make 

od uſe of them, and that it 
be the laſt time they ſhould 
im in that place. The jury 
red a ſhort time, and brought 
ir veruict, Not guilty, | 
, Yeſterday came on the elec · 
bx directors for the Eaſt» 
company, at their houſe in 
nhall-ſtreet, On caſting up 
Uthe numbers were as fol- 


George Cuming, eſq. 
= Roberts, — 
ionel Darell, eſq. 
acob Boſanquet, eig. 
chu Town ſon, eſg. 


homas Cheap, eſq. 61 
Thomas F — — bed 
John Scott, eſq. · 548 
John Travers, eſq. 400 
+Rodert Mendham, eſq. 202 
kichard Wyatt, eſq - 61 
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The fiſt fix were declared to be 
duly elected. 4 9021856 Irv Yudy 
Naples, March 11. By order of 
his majeſty, four different conventa 
have 'been u in Coſenza, 
the capital of Calabria, the reve- 
nues ot Which will be gien to the 
hoſpital of that city. In the morn- 
ing of the 12th of this month all 
the heads and ſuperiors of the reli - 
ious orders were ſummoned to the 
— of the duke of Turito, de- 
puty of the royal juriſdiction, where 
notice was given them of the dif- 
ferent amounts of the taxes im- 
poſed upon each of the con vents, to 
pay the annual donation of 30, ooo 
ducats, Which are to be employed 
in the maintenance of the new hoſe 
pay already eſtabliſhed for the chil- 

ren of the militar. 4 
1. On Wedneiday; arrived an 
overland packet from Bengal, which, 
among other intelligence, brings 
advice of a duel having been fought 
at. Madras, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1784, between lord Macart- 
ney and Mr. Sadleir. Their ſe» 
conds were Mr. Davidſon and ma- 
jor Gratton, by whom the diſtance 
was marked ten paces. The lot to 
fire firſt fell to Mr. Sadleir, who 
firing accordingly, the ball. ſtruck 
lord Macartney on the ribs of the 
left-ſide, which was not known to 
the ſeconds till after his lordſhip 
had fired without effect. It had 
been previouſly agreed between the 
ſeconds, after the firſt fire, if no 
material execution had been done, 
to interpoſe their good offices to et- 
fect a reconciliation. This they 
were about to do, when it was dit- 
covered that lord Macartney was 
wounded. When the previous a- 
greemeut was told to lord Macart - 
ney, and he was aſked his. ſenti- 
ments, his anſwer was, that he 
came there to give Mr. Sadleir ſa- 


tisfaction, and he was ſtill raggy io 
12 to 


| Boyd, who had 
a" - honoured with the va; 
[ed ribband), met agreeable to 
-zurament, to receive the 
n of the twelve judges of 
| on the point ſubmitted to 
viz, Whether general Roſs, 
officer on half-pay, was fub- 
4 the tribunal of a court-mar- 
The judges gave an unani- 
opinion that he was not, as a 
ay officer, ſubject to military 
They ſtated their anſwer on 
joints, and in both declared it 
ir opinion, that neither bis 
ut 85 a general officer, nor his 
ty of half-pay, rendered him 
ous to military trial. In 
uence of this the general was 
d from the cuſtody of the 
* the court broke up. 
ecifion of the judges is highty 
ſing to the people of Eng» 
If it had been their opinion, 
en diſcharged from the army 
. pay were liable to be called 
at pleaſure, or were ſubject to 
military law, and that their 
w was not only a reward for 
nices, but a retaining fee for 
then the crown would have 
reſted with a flanding | 
in any contention with thi 
t, might be called forth with- 
authority of parliament - 
grand jury of Lancaſhire, 
jalt ſeſſions, preſented Samuel 
bn, of Mancheſter, for hav> 
the 4th of November pre- 
dreathed into, blown, and 


z for | the loin, heart, liver, and 

eu k calf then newly {laugh- 

thy w the intent of giving them 

„ and nce of large, tine, and 

to fl — by which means 
excc0nny e. became 

l, and — 

L unſafe to be eaten by his 

iubjedts ; and for having 
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afterwards hung up andrexpoſed the” 
ſame to ſale, = to the ſtatute 


in that caſe made 511 
Wy area eilte feder. 
edi again elling, g. 


and reading of the Courier de Eu- 
rope was publiſhed here in the 
towu-houſe, an 4 fins of 300 
guilders for the firſt time, 5oo for. 
the ſecond time, and batiſhment for 
the third time. 5] 7:4; 2 E 
27. Veſterday John Thompſon 
was executed purſuant to his ſear! 
tente. See Ari j)). 
29. Yeſterday; all the malefacturs 
d for execution on the 22d in- 
ſtant; ſuffered purſuant to their ſen- 
tence, except Peter Newbury, Wil- 
liam Imerſon, and John Oliver, 
who were reſplted during ploaſure. 
30. The merchants of Corke, 
von received- information. that, 
from ſo long a 'continuance of caſt-- 
efly-winds, many homeward+bound 
veſſels from America and the Weſt» 
Indies were then near that coaſtʒ un- 
able to make the land, and in great 
want of the neceſſaries of liſe, did, 
at their own e 5 


try they belonged, or whather they 
are bound. He had it alſoin parti 
cular charge, not to acegpt the 
ſmalleſt return for what atfiftgnce he 
might happily afford, as tho gentle- 
meu who promoted this — 
ing conſidered themſelves amply ve · 
warded by the pleuſure which re- 
fulrs ſrom ſo depevolont an action. 


(42) 2.3 Þ R'1N: 


This humane idea was no ſooner 
ſuggeſted, than, in order to'c 

it into immediate effect, a moſt li- 
heral ſubſcription was filled up with 
„ 


2. On Saturday was argued in 
the court of king's bench, n a 
2 verdict, the caſe of Sarah 
azel, who was tried at Norwich 
at the laſt aſfizes before lord Lough · 
borough, for murder. The facts 
found by the jury were, that the 
priſoner being angry with the de- 
ceaſed, a child of ten years old, for 
fomething ſhe had done wrong, 
- threw a ſtool at her, which wound- 
ed her in her head, of which wound 
ſhe died. The jury alſo found, that 
the priſoner had no intention of 
killing the deceaſed, The court, 
having conſiderable doubts upon the 
facts found in the verdict, poſt- 
poned giving judgment till after the 
opinion of the twelve judges ſhould 
be taken. Lord Mansfield ſaid, the 
intention of the priſoner was not a 
matter for the jury to have found. 
Tt was an inference of law, and not 
always neceſſary to conviction. If 
a. man, in endeavouring to kill a 
perſon with a malicious intent, kills 
another againſt whom no malice 
Gad de implied, it would notwith- 
ſtanding be murder, and the jury 
muſt find it ſo. 79 : 
About fix this morning a young 
man, genteely drefſed, was foun 
hanging on a tree in the Park. He 
proves to be a youth of genteel 
education, whoſe friends inſiſted on 
his going apprentice to a hatter. 4 
,aution. © 1 — a 
Northampton, April 3o. On Sun- 
day the 17th ult. a ſtock, of bees, 
the property of Mr. Jeremiah To- 
malin, of Byfield,' produced a fine 
ſwarm, which -was - hived 'from a 


+ miſing one. 


happened near Kelmarſ, in 


above unfortunate youth, tog 


4 4 7 , 4 
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n; and what 
' prifing; che old che wh", 
warm iſſued, is fill a rTer 


"On: Friday e 


county. Oneofthenorthernes 
paſſin ch rough Oxendon, the 
man ſtopped at a public bout, 
imprudently quitted his ſeat 
he went into the houſe to 
leaving a young gentleman, 
was an inſide paſſenger, by 
got on the putlide for the aig 
the box; when the- horſe 
fright, and ſet off full ſpeeds 
the hill towards Kelmarhy/ 
which place, meeting another 
they ran the pole of the e 
with ſuch violence again{ the 
2 horſes, that one of th 
is leg broke, and the coach 
overſet; by which accident 
young gentleman above ment 
ad his ſkull fractured in fit 
manner, that his life is deſpair 
There were ſive paſſengen in 
coach at the time of the aca 
among whom was the father 


with a nurſe-maid and three 
dren, none of whom- received 
leaſt injury. | 

5. On Wedneſday lat Lak 
forth, who was convicted at 
tings after laſt Hilary ten 
Guildhall, London, upon 
dictment for endeavouting tou 
a currier to leave his king 
order to carry on and in 
trade at Pontaudemer, in Ni 
dy, was brought inte the « 
king's bench, to receive judgs 
which was a fine of 100 4 
priſonment for three mounts 
till the fine was /paids. dee | 

Cadiz, * April g. A fi 
Bourdeaux was lately chat 


they 
ſcarcit 


Pl 


uns. A king's frigate of 32 
lipped her cables, aad went in 
to the rover, and in a ſhort 
came up with her, when the 
4 x whole broadfide into the 
„ The falute was returned, 
bloody conflict enſued, which 
| upwards of two hours; dur» 
hich time a loop of war came 
\ the alliſtance of the frigate, 
kept up ſuch an inceſſant. aud 
rected fire on the barbarians, 
fied away their main-maſt by 
ard, and killed a great num- 
their men; 3 
difabled firuation they woul 
nke, but ende:voured to grap- 
be loop. At laſt, finding it in 
o reſiſt any longer, they ſet 
0 the powder, and blew up 
refſel, in which the whole 
togegher with a number of 
ban flaves on board, immedi- 
periſhed, 

Advices from France mention, 
he drought in the inl 

of that kingdom is fo great, 
phole ponds of water are dried 
he canal of Bourdeaux is ſo 
y of water between Chateaux 
reand San Santoine, that the 
can no longer navigate. The 
Its are obliged to drive their 
three miles or more for wa- 


have been obliged to kill or 
col their beaſts for want of 
In many very fertile pro- 
they are threatened'with a 
lcarcity of the fruits of the 
unleſs rain ſhould ſoon come 
Ide ſame complaints are 
n Spain, Italy, and Pied- 
except in the parts near the 
her the marine fogs keep the 
wilt, and in ſome fort ſupply 
«e of rain, ; 
belterday in the court of king's 
the late maſter of Shoreditch 
bo 


n by an Algerine bark, of workhouſe, and a ſurgeon, his ſons 


having loſt his character 


ad in many places the poor 


(33) 


in. law, were brought up to receive 
judgment for a couſpiracy to ſteal 
the dead bodies of the paupers, for 
diſſection. The proſecution was 
carried on by the patiſh, who had 
diſcharged the maliet ; and the man 
that in 
famous traffic, the court fined him 
only 2ol. and ſentenced him to 
three months imptriſonment. The 
ſurgeon, pleading his profeſſion, was 
fined 1ol. and diſcharged. Ste p. 16. 
e bis morning, about three 
o' clock, a terrible fire broke out in 
a watchouſe in Potter's Fields, Too- 
ley»ſtreet, which deſtroyed a great 
many warehouſes ; and theſe being 
chiefly filled with pitch, tar, and 
turpentine, the flames were ſo ra- 
pid, that they ſoon communicated 
to four dwelling*houſes, which were 
all conſumed. Three Eaſt- India 
hoys, that lay cloſe to the build» 
ings, were burnt to the water's edge, 
as were likewiſe three barges laden 
with corn; the tide being down, it 
was near two hours before the en- 
gines could any water, A 
warehouſe with about 600 cheſts of 
tea is alſo deſtroyed, The damage 
1s computed to amount to upwards 
of forty thouſand pounds. 

11, Yeſterday ſe'nnight, about 
three o'clock, a fire broke out in a 


wood adjoining to the ville of Dun- 


kirk, in the pariſh of Boughton, in 
Kent, liner 176 by ſome men, 
who were employed to fell the un- 
derwood, keeping a fire to light their 
pipes» a briſk wind ſpringing up, 
the fire communicated to ſome d 

heath and leaves, which ran in 

molt ſurpriting manner, and burned: 
with incredible fury, conſuming a- 


bout 120 acres of underwood, ſe- 


ven acres of which had been felled 
and made up into hop-poles, cord- 
wood, and faggots. Many of the 
lofty trees were greatly ſcorched, 

C and 
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and ſome of them caught fire. By 
the aſſiſtance of the country peo- 


4 


; 9 It was happil got under about 


ven o'clock in the evening. 
Berlin, April 30. Intelligence 
has been received from Francfort on 


4 


| the. Oder, that prince Leopold of 
0 


Brunſwick, ſon of the reigning duke 
of Brunſwick, having gone upon 
the water on the 27th inſtant to re- 
lieve the inhabitants of a village 
which was overflowed, the boat was 
overſet, and his highneſs was un- 
fortunately drowned. PS, 
. The Leyden Gazette gives the 
following account of this melan- 
choly accident. | 
We have within theſe few days 
experienced the greateſt calamities 
by the overflowing of the Oder, 
which burſt its banks in ſeveral 
laces, and carried away houſes, 
— 8k and every thing that op- 
ſed its courſe, Numbers of peo- 


ple have loſt their lives in this in- 


undanon ; but of all the accidents 
ariſing from it, none is ſo generally 
lamented as the death of the good 
prince Leopold of Brunſivick : this 


amiable prince ſtanding at the fide 


of the river, a woman thtew her- 
ſelf at his feet, beſeeching him to 


give orders for ſome perſon to go to 


the reſcue of her children, whom, 
bewildered by the ſudden danger, 
ſhe had left behind her in the houſe : 
ſome ſoldiers, who were alſo in the 
ſame place, were crying out for 
help. The duke aadeavoured to 


procure a flar-bottomed bout, but, 


no one could be found to venture a- 
croſs the river, even though the 


duke had offered large ſums of mo- 


ney, and promiſed to ſhare the dan- 
ger. At laſt, moved by the cries 
of the unfortunate inhabitants of 


the ſuburb, and led by the ſenſibi- 


lity of his own benevolent heart, 


he took the reſolution of going to 
their affiſtance himſelf; thoſe who 


I 


* 


gainſt John Lockrell and 2 


(both capi 


ſince found innocent on the 


this day, when thirteen enn 


were about him endeavour 
ſuade him from this h a 
terprize; but, touched to th 
by the diſtreſs of the miſery 
ple, he replied in the fall 
words, which ſo nobly piftn 
character: “ What am I mor 
either of you or they? It 
like yourſelves, and nothing 
to be attended to here but the 
of humanity,” Unſhaken, 
fore, in his reſolution, be in 
ately embarked with three 

men in a ſmall boat, and cruꝶ 
river: the boat did not want 
three lengths of the bank, 
ſtruck againſt a tree, and in 
ſtant they all, together wit 
boat, diſappeared, A few m 
after the duke roſe again, and 

rted himſelf a ſhort time i 
ing hold of a tree; but the i 
of the current ſoon bort him 
and he never ap more, 
boatmen were ſaved, aud the 
alone became the victim of l 
humanity, The whole cih 
affliction for the loſs of this 
amiable prince.“ 

12. On Saturday, Thomas 
eſq. was elected alderman of 
hithe Ward, in the room of 
Bates, eſq. deceaſed. 
14. The grand jury for! Wan 
ſex found a bill of india 


le, his accomplice, for x 
having (worn agaigl two me 
ter Newberry, and Wilhan 
y. convided 
cluded in the dead w 


enquiry, and ſworn agait( 
obtain the reward. 5 

16. The feffions at the 
ley, which began the 11th 


ceived ſentence of death, N 
mas Goldfinch, Same . *: 
and Abraham Godin aſus a 


«ouſly ſtealing in the bleachs 
Faunds of meurs. Adams and 
; 01d Ford, by Bow, Middle- 
neces of Britiſh calicos; 
Shaw, for ſtealing in the 
ouſe of Edwin Francis 
we, £lq. in Curzon-ſtreet, 
wr, two gold buxes, fix 
. Kc. ( ſee April 9+) ſohn 
i . Honey, and Sa- 
eldhan, George Partridge, 
ry Greenwood, for highway 
ies ; Joſeph Brown, for a 
ry; Burwick Mayton, for 
ly ſtealing ; Joſeph Sturmy, 
ung ſeven guineas, &c. in a 
ve-houſe ; Thomas Baker 
ps alias Baker, for returning 
muſportation; and Robert 
v for forging a ſeaman's let - 
uttorney 
lug, May 1 4+ 
q lone 
rowing on Windſor Foreſt, 
Vari of Eaſthampſtead, 
from the dryneſs of the ſea- 
ina ſurprifſing manner, and 
with great fury, conſuming 
y of heath ſeveral miles in 
and in its courſe damaging 
pales of —— Moſs, eſq. 
 ſereral timber- trees in the 
I ſtill continues burning, 


* 


or M hading che exertions of 
numbers of the country peo- 
d 2 pee May 11. 


* F fi majeſty has been pleaſed 


0 n his free pardon to Peter 
lian e and William Iveſon, the 
ed talſely ſworn to have rob- 

i Lockrell on the highway. 
the! cfierday the recorder made 
inſt r to his majeſty of the con 


** the laſt ſeflions at the Old 


he be pri! 12.), when the 
uh rere ordered for execu- 
cot the :\t of June, viz, George 


, Thomas Scott, Thomas 
el! Henry Wood, Thomas 
Lalias Parker, Patrick Das 


Tueſday af- 
rſons ſet fire to the 


* 


u KE M C K 8. Gy 
ly, George Mawley, William Hard - 


3 Hughes, and James Hay - 
wood. _ 


27. On Monday laſt, about firs 
o'clock in the morning, the boy wh 
drives the mail-cart from Dartford 
to London, eoming over Blackheath, 
obſerved a woman on the ground at 
a ſmall diſtance from the road. The 
boy ſtopt his cart, and went to her t 
ſhe was without any other clothes 
than ſhift, ſhoes, — ſilk ſtockings 3 
the mark in the boſom of her ſluft, 
and on both her ſtockings, cut out; 
a very coarſe tape ſeveral times 
bound round her neck, in every ap 
3 with a view to ſtrangle 
er, and her face on one fide bruiſed, 
The boy cut the tape from her neck 
laced her in the cart, and brought 
r to a public-houſe on Deptford 
bridge, where ſne was immediately 
put to bed. As ſoon as ſhe was 
able to ſpeak, ſhe ſaid that her name 
was Bridget Bonner, and ſhe gave 
a. long account of herſelf, the ſubs 
ſtance of which was, that, on pre- 
tence of viliting their brother at 
Dover, ſhe was induced to accoms 
pany a Mr., and Mrs. Dunmore, 
who were in a phaeton, with a mi 
Brown, to Dover, ſhe herſelf bes 
ing on horſeback ; that Mr, Dun» 


more was executor to an uncle that 


had left her five hundred guineas, 
which ſum, with clothes, &c. ſhe 
had in a trunk ; and that they all 


Joined in ſtripping her, and reduc- 


ing her to that condition, Every 
poſſible care was taken of this ſeem» 
ingly unfortunate woman, Who, in 
the ſequel, however, proved to be 
an errant impoſtreſs, She was af-- 
terwards diſcharged from the work · 
houſe at Deptford, her relations in 
Lincolnſhire having undertaken the 
care of her, and however iniquite 
ous her intentions were, not having 
committed any act cornizable By 
the law. 1 5 

(C 2) Tae 
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: Teneriff, Dec, 18, 1784. By A 
bark which arrived here on the 14th 
inſtant, from the iſland of Hierro 
(one of the Canary lands ſubject 
to Spain), we have the following 
moſt melancholy account. On the 


Sth, a veſſel diſplaying white co- 


fours landed thirty-ſeven people, 
amongſt whom were five, or, as 
fome ſay, ſeven women, ſome of 


them with infants in their arms. 


They came afltore on a beach on 
the 8. W. part of the land, ſur- 
rounded on the land fide by high 
inacceſſible rocks, which entirely 
prevented all ingreſs into the coun- 
try, except at one particular part, 
where there is a narrow defile, 
through which one perſon at a time 
may paſs, This inlet was immedi- 
ately ſecured by ſome of the iflanders 
who happened to be near, whilſt 
others went to the town, and gave 
an account of the coming of theſe 

eople to the governor, don Juan 
Bris Calderon: this ofticer con- 


vened the council. Unfortunatel 


for theſe devoted people, very ſtri 


orders had been iſſued (in conſe- 


quence of the plague raging in ſome 
parts of Europe) net to admit any 
veſſels whatever, until, upon a due 


examination of their papers, it ſhould 
appear there was no danger of in- 


fection. The governor, fearing, 
or pretending to feat, that the new- 
comers might poſſibly have the 
plague amongſt them, propoſed the 
horrid meaſure of cutting them all 


off. Some of the countil ſtrenu- 


ouſly oppoſed fo ſhocking a ſtep, 
and pleaded the cauſe of the inno- 
cent victims, and of humanity it- 
flf. They argued, that theſe un- 
happy ſtrangers all appeared heal- 
thy; that ſome unavoidable diſtreſs 
might have compelled them to ſeek 
an aſylum on their ſhore ; that it 


was cruel and unjuſt to inflict the 


ſevereit of all puniſuments upon 


an end was put to all theire 


\ 


| 


them, for tranſgreſſ ne 218 
law of the condi: 180 
could not poſſibly be acqu 
with ; and that, though they 
be infected, the ſpot of grow 
occupied effectually ſecuredt 
Habitants from infection, 
guarding the avenue; ofe 
maintain theſe unhappy f 
until the governor-penerg| 
iſlands, reſiding at Tenerif, 
be informed of the caſe, 
pily their humane fentiment 
not liſtened to by Briz aud! 
who adopted the bloody re< 
of ſlaughtering them. Acct 
the militia armed, and offen 
Briz at their head, marched; 
place. They found the l 
tims diſperſed! along the þ 

men, {ome gathering fliell-t 
others walking together in 
ſociable parties; the wome! 
ſome firting on the ſand, «irc: 
and dreſſing one another 
others waſhing ſome linen og. 
ſea-water, and others fondlu 
infants. Thus {ituated, the 
found by their butchers, 
order to gather them tog 


perpetrate with more eaſe i on, 
bolical purpoſe, threw a- 


empty caſk upon the bead 
unhappy people, thinking 
ſome kind relief intended i 
immediately flocked together | 
the caſk ſtood ; and there Hl 
maſſacre began. In a is 


except of one of the von ue, 
took ſhelter with her'child e c 
two rocks, and of a man, ne 
ter having a ball lodged in o 
took to the ſea, where Wl half 
ſwimming upwards ot tir: : 
but, being obliged to cling nd 
to eſcape drowning, Was "il r: 
to pieces with a ſabre; 114: 
was alſo ſoon followed ian 


treat, and ſtabbed to des 


/ 


9 
\ az as the infant on her 


. mercileſs miſcreant the ge 
„ has the firſt who fired 1 5 
aud, obſerving a viſible back- 
LG in many ot the militia in 
ing his example, he threat- 
hem with inſtant death it they 
ted in the leaſt ; and, to ſhew 
is in earneſt, knocked down 
neareſt man to him with the 
nd of his muſket, for appear- 
clüctant to the ſlaughter. 
de news of this ſavage act of 
ity has been received at Te- 
Thy all ranks. of people with 
eepeſt concern and regret, and 
pe more than the governor- 
1, who deplores it extremely. 
ould not at firſt give credit to 
ut was at length convinced of 
«al truth by letters from the 
al wretch, Briz bimſelf. Ex- 
ted to the higheſt pitch, he 
en 8 commiſſion to an officer 


| 


den 
dich 
acqu 
he 
rour 
red 
1, b 
offe 


71 


cornizance of this tragical at- 


Min, May 12. This day Mr. 


mon, mounted his car in the 


 couc-{quare, Dublin, and al- _ 
desc high as the roofs of the 
King: but deſcended again with a 


iy that alarmed all the ſpeCta- 
br lus ſafety, It was found 
us weight was ſo great as to 
me the power of a&enfion in 
chine; but in an inſtant Mr. 
we, a college youth, ſprung 


te car, and aſcended with ma- 
an, Wy randeur, to the aſtoniſhment 
an bo beheld him. It was a- 
ere talf after two when Mr. 


ure mounted, with ſeemingly 
nd at eaſt, When the bal- 
ul reached a certain height, 
fared for a few moments ſta- 
7; but preſently it was car- 


nk to go over to Hierro, to 
was elected alderman of Tower- 
Ward, in the room of Richard At- 
kinſon, eſq. deceafed.; 

de, who had conſtructed Ka 

ka upon principles of his own n 


OCCURRENCE Ss. (37) 


ried with incredible. violence to- 
wards the Channel, in the direction 
of Holyhead, This being obſerv- 
ed, a crowd of horſemen purſued 
full ſpeed the courſe: it ſeemed to 
take, and ſaw the balloon deſcend- 
ing with great rapidity into the ſea, 
at the diſtance of about nine miles. 
A wherry, and ſome open boats, 
were immediately ſent-after the gal- 


lant adventurer, one of which came 


up moſt opportunely to ſave him, 
= he could not have ſtruggled 
much longer, having already ſwum 
more than oft minutes. The 


balloon was found at a conſiderable 


diſtance from Mr. M<Guire, who 
had been deprived of all ſenſation 
on falling into the water, and. on 
his recovery found himſelf totally, 


diſengaged from it. He landed in 
great ſpirits ; was: received b 
the duke and ducheſs of Rutland; 


and he has fince been knighted by 


. his grace. 


31. William Curtis, jun. eſq. 


JUNE | 

1 Net, 

St. James a, Fove 1. This day 
John Adams, eſq. miniſter plenipo- 


tentiary from the United States of 
America, had a private audience of 


his majeſty to deliver his creden- 


. tials, To which he was introduced 


by the marquis of Carmarthen, his 


majeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate 


for foreign affairs, and conducted 
by fir Clement Cottrell Dormer, 
knight, maſter of the ceremonies 
3. The right hon. Thomas Har- 
ley, alderman af Portſoken ward, 


having become father of the egg. | 
by the death of Robert Alſop, efq. 


was tranſlated to the ward of Bridge 

Without, A wardmote being held 

for Portſoken ward, on Wedneſday, 
3 a 


3) 
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2 poll commenced between Benja - and notwithſtanding 1 
min Hammet, eſq, M. P. and Jofiah from the faculty, he langy 
Dornford, eſq, which finally ended till fix o'clock on Saturdy 

this day, when the numbers were, ing, when ſhe expirgd, 
For Mr. Hammet 168 14. On Saturday came n 
Mr. Dornford 127 arguedinthecourtofKiny\y 
— the return filed by te 
Majority 41 London to the writ ef mat 

eee — bdrought by Thomas Wade 


Parin May 13. The king bas 
named two vefſels, deſtined for the 


voyage round the world, la Bouſ- 


ſole, and the Aſtrolabe. They are 
of the ſame ſize and force with thoſe 
which captain Cook commanded in 
his laſt voyage. The Engliſh ad- 
miralty, and the 55 ſociety of 
London, have ſent to M. de la Pey- 
'rouſe, all the obſervations, original 


ment of four hours, the tour 
nimouſly prononnced judeny 
favour of the city, declanny 


the preſent” inſtahee thei 


eſq, to be reſtored to the office 
alderman ; when, after 1. 


opinion that the court of 1 
and aldermen had power tos 
any one of tke aldermen for 
and reaſonable cauſe; and f 


charts, and papers that can be of of ſuch right gas perfedl ly 
uſe ta him, The admiralty has be- Gakvay, 1 1. Yell 
fides made him a very valuable pre- morning as*Mr, Anthony | 
ſent, the time · keepet and azimuth of this town, was on bis joun 
compaſs which captain Cook made à farm not many miles diſa 
uſe of, Our Academy of Sciences 'was met by three men on 
has named a commiſſion ta prepare back, who with horrid imprese 
the neceſſary documents and in- demanded his monty and 
ſtructions, that M. de la Peyrouſe 194 5 but two guineas about 
may be able to throw upon aſtro- they compelled him to ride 
nomy, navigation, and natural hi- them towards the ferry of Hea 
| ſtory, all the lights expected from 'and diſmounted at the old 
ſo important a voyage. near Maycullen, where tall 
4. On Wedneſday, ten malefac- per and ink from a pocket 
tors were exeeuted before Newgate, they extorted from him at f 
urſuant to ſentence, Se May 26, ril of his life, a letter, to hi 
13, Derby.” June g. Friday morn- informing her thar he had! 
ing a ſhocking murder was com- three puncheons of rum andis 
| mitted at Newark-upon-Trent, by -and'defiring her on the 
|  Willigm Lantern, a weaver, on the that, ta give the bearer bol. 
body of Hannah Stirley, his mo- who was mate of the veſſela 
3 he had quarrelled with of which rhe liquor wa- 
his wife for not riſing earlier in the this letter one of the villal 
morning, and high words enſuing, ' diſpatched, Mr, Horan den 
k II ſeized a board on the fide of the bound and guarded by the 
bed, and aimed a blow at her, the two,. On arriving at M 
| children in bed crying out to ſpare ran's, ſhe with pleaſure ac 
| their mother; upon which the mo: the demand, with which he 
| ther-m-law ſtepped jg between them, ed to his aſſociates, whet 
received the ſhooting Mr. Horan's horſet 


blo _ unfortunate] 
biet which fractured ber ſkull, vent all poſſibility of a pu 


AAS, 
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\ 
im a good morning, they 
| get got clear off, 
Yellerday prince William 
went to the navy - office, to 
© a lieutenant; his highneſs 
ved there at commiſhoner 
bs houſe, whence he proceed- 
the board-room in the office, 
the ſeveral commiſſioners 
introduced to him by the 
«roller of the navy, after 
his royal highneſs produced 
loo-books, journal, and cap- 
certificates, and was examin- 
nd for a lieutenant ac- 
i . royal highneſs an- 
{ all the uſual queſtions, 
\ were aſked him on the occa- 
ery expertly, His log-books 
journals were written by him- 
and left to be recorded in 
of the acts office, 
on Wedneſday Mr. baron 
delivered the opinion of the 
of the Excheqver, on the 
of Sutton and John | 
urged the rule for arreſting the 
nent againſt commodore John- 
By this opinion no new trial 
ted, Commodore Johnſtone 
ily ſued out a writ of error, 
this cauſe will next come on in 
See Feb. 27. 
te fame day arrived in town 
Falmouth, the hon. Warren 


ap, late governor-general of 


ul, by whoſe return, the office 
prernor-general devolved on 
Macpherſon, cſq.- * - 
M. Pilatre de Rozier and M. 
un aſcended on the 15th inſt. 
Boulogne, Their balloon 
of a ſpherical form, 37 feet 
7, filled with gas. Under 
ra Montgolfier, or fire-bal- 
io feet diameter, The gal- 
Fas attached to the net of the 
balloon with cords, which 
hſtened to a hoop rather 


fr than the Montgolfier, and 


dan, and Þ | of a fi 
Wo of beings” fable. hat ere. 


in a blaze. 


69 


deſcended perpendicularly to the 
gallery. The Montgolfier was in- 
tended to promote and prolong the 
aſcenſion, by rarefying the atmo- 
ſpheric air, by that means 

ining levity. They roſe about 


quaiter ang ſeven » the morn- 

ing, intending to croſs the Brit} 
Channel ; for the firſt 20 Kae 
they appeared to take the beſt pol- 
e 


the 
an 


rection; for a few ſecon 

ſeemed to vary their direction; 
at length ſeemed for a mom 

ſtationary ; but in leſs than ny. 
conds the whole apparatus was ſeen 
in flames, and the unfortunate ad- 
venturers caine to the ground from 
the ſuppoſed height of more than 


a thouſand yards. M. de Rozier 


was killed on the ſpot, his be 


| burſt, and his breaſt-bone broken; 
the fieur Romain ſurvived about 10 
minutes; one of his thighs was 


broken, and; nearly ſeparated fro 
his body; before he expired, he 
reſſed the hand of à friend, in ſign 


ly known whether the balloon was 


actually ſet on fire by the Montgol- 
fier, or, being over · rareſied by the 


beat beneath, burſt, and by that 
means the inflammable air was ſet 


M.  Rozier, previous to his aſ- 
cent, Ks ny by ill. He has left a 
wife and two-fiſters, in the deepeſt 
affliction. He was the firſt perſon 
who explored the regions of the 
air, with the uis d' Arlandes, 
and was the firſt victim 2 1 chi 
covery. e marquis de la Mai- 
fon-fare offered I. Romain 205 
louis d'ors to go up in his ſtead, 


which the latter, after ſome; hefita- 


tion, poſitively. refuſed ; and the 
marquis was one of the firſt that 
came td the ſpot, to witneſs the 
gh of his unhappy friend. 
18. At Axminſter revel, in 8. 
yonſhire, held on Monday the 6th, 
(C4) ' @ man 
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grain, 2 | 
' hogs, &c. The conflagration laſt. 
ed till fix in the evening. - | 


bour. 


was found guilty, but his 


a man (who bad formerly acted in 
the capacity of a Merry Andrew) 


| | had the preſumption to ſtand twice 


on his head on one of the battle- 
ments of the Tower, to the aſto- 
niſhment of a number of ſpectators ; 


and being liberally rewarded for ſo 


doing, was induced to make a third 
attempt, in the performance of 
which he fell down, and was killed 
on the ſpot. 

109. Laſt Thurſday, about twelve 


at noon, à drexdful fire broke out 


at Biggleſwade, in Bedfordſhire. 
The wind being very high, the 


Aames were communicated, with a- 


Noniſhing rapidity, to different parts 
of the town, and conſumed upwards 
of 120 dwelling-houſes, the meet- 
ing-houſe, with ſeveral granaries, 
barns, a large quantity of malt and 
a great number of calves, 


21. Geo, Coombes was capitally 
convicted at the admiralty ſeſſions, 
in the Old Bailey, for being pre- 


ſent ajding and abetting one Par- 
rot, in the wilful wr of Wil- 
' Ham Allen, late maſter of the O- 
reſtes ſloop of war, in Chriſt.church - 
mention, that by accident 4 


harbour, Hants. It appeared on 
the trial, that two ſmuggling lug- 
gers were obſerved by two of his 


magjeſty's cutters running uncuſtom- 
ed gonds on ſhore ; on which they 
applied to the Oreſtes for affiſtance, 


which purſued them, and manning 
the boat with the deceaſed and o- 
thers, it proceeded into the har- 
The boat grounding on 
the ſand,” the deceaſed got out in 


order to ſet her afloat, when a fir- 
ing began, in which the deceaſed 
Vas wounded in the 1 belly, 


of which he died, e 2 
entence 
yeſpited on a ſuggeſtion of the 


counſel, that the boat being aground 


r K INES f AU 


poly claimed by the deſendu 
"Eaſt Indiamen lying u C 
which killed a native; onwhi 


occaſioned his ſeizing a 


by way of repriſal til 


on the ſand, and the dea 
of the boat on chat ground 
up to his knees in Water wi 
it could be ſaid to be done w 
high ſeas, within the zuriſäch 
the admiralt y. 
24. Brook Watſon, eſq, alde 
and M. P. and James Sands 
eſq. alderman, were electad 6 
27. Saturday came on n 
court of King's Bench, We 
ſter, before Mr, juſtice Bull 
a ſpecial jury a cauſe on % 
cas, the king againſt Richard 
wright, grounded on complam 
the faid Rich, Arkvright 
inventor of certain machin 
pre ring cotton forſpinning; 
he had obtained a patent far 
the name of a preparing m 
and alſo that he had not fpe 
'the conſtruction. This inter 
trial commenced at” nine 
| — and at half puſt md 
night the jury, without going 
-0f holy : * 4 6 
king, whereby the right of 


comes extinct. Se Feb, th, 
— The laſt letters fram 


was fired from on board onet 


governor ſent on baard ford 
fender, who was ſeereted, 


ſhore belonging to one of th 


was made, which caufing f 
flurbance, they, as is the cu 
China, immediately lighted 
ſignals, and in three days 
rous army came down it 
country, who have ſtopped! 
loading” till farther direct 
received from the emperon, '0 
an expreſs was ſent, and 


) 


-1 ould detain the lips four 
1 * an anſwer could be 


, Gee page 47» * 45 
Sunday afternoon 2 murder, 
Jeg with uncommon — 
of barbarity, was Perpetrat- 
g Charlotte-ſtreet, Rathbone- 
Mr. Orell, an attorney in 
ireet, and his wife, went out 
e o'clock, leaving their maid 
» houſe. They returned with- 
e hour, when the ſervant not 
ring the door, they conelud- 
at the had ſlipped out; and 
went away again for a ſhort 

Upon their ſecond return, 
"me difficulty occurring, it was 
wined to enter the hack part 
he houſe, by getting over a 
, when the girl was. diſcovered 
| the kitchen floor, weltering 
lod, a moſt horrid ſpectacle. 
the various marks of yiolence 
nuſt have made ſtrong reſiſt- 
Her head appeared to have 
truck at with a poker; her 


t effectually cut through, the : ö 
came on in the court of Exchequer, 


pipe ; two fingers nearly cut 
deep gaſh on one breaſt, and 
nile dreadfully mangled, She 
yet alive, and made ſigns, but 
unable to ſpeak ; and was con- 
{ to the Middleſex Hoſpital, 
e ſhe expired about one in the 


ung. The houſe was found to 
did not ſubject him to the tax, be- 


bed of ſpoogs, and ſome other 

that lay bat ; and the ſuſpi- 
fell upon a Mulatto who had 
I the girl on the two or three 
Wng Sundays, and who was 
khended accordingly, but, for 
of evidence, diſcharged. 


Yellerday was brought into 


vurt of King's Bench, an ac- 
by Mr. William Fregleton, of 
ierhampton, againſt Mr, God- 
, of Birmingham, and Mr. 
On, of the George and Blue 
London, to recover 10cl. be- 


d amount of caſh and Bank 
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notes ſent in a parcel, by the de- 
fendant's coach to London, but ne- 
ver delivered. In courſe of the 
evidence it appeared elearly, that 
the plaintiff had previouſly oy 
into his ſhop a hand-bill, in whicl 
was, a, N, B. that the proprietors 
would not be anſwerable. for pro- 
perty above 51,, unleſs entered 


paid for as ſuch. His lordſhip im- 


mediately requeſted the jury to giv 
a verdict for the,defendants,. whi 

the; did accordingly, - : 
*  Trales, Ireland, Fune 15. Veſter- ; 
day ſome young gentlemen 


this town floated. a large balloon, 
called a Montgolfier, which aſcend- 


ed to a conſiderable height, but 
taking fire, it unfortunately de- 


ſcended on a farm-hguſe at about 


tio miles. diſtance, und notwith- 
every alliſtance, the dwel- 


ſtandit nce 
ling, 1785 wb two horſes, aud a 


haggard, in which there was a con- 
fiderable quantity of corn, were to- 


This day 


inburghy June 22. 
a cauſe at the inſtance of the offi- 
cers of the crown, againſt Mr. Ro- 
bertſon, a farmer in Liolithgrow, 
on the conſtruction of the horte act. 
It was contended on the part of the 
defendant, that a farmer ridiug one 


of his labouring horſes, at times, 


cauſe, though he uſed ſuch horſe, 
yet he did not keep him for the ur- 
poſe of _ he lord chief ba- 
ron then delivered his charge, in 
which he told the jury, that though, 
in this particular inſtance, he was 
inclined to be of opinion, that the 
defendant ſhould have taken out a 
licence for one horſe, yet he thought 
it but candid to inform them, that 
he had conſulted with his brethren ; 
and that the two on his right hand 
agreed with him in ſentiments ; 


while the two on his left were e- 
* qually 


ww 


hearing 
Wood for Mr. Atkinſon, the attor- 
"ney and ſolicitor- general on behalf 
of the crown, the queſtion was put 
ig the judges preſent, . 


qually clear in a different opinion. 
is lordſhip, therefore, ſuid, that 
he ſhould be no wiſe ſurpriſed if the 
e jury then retired, and, after 
being out ſome confiderable time, 
returned, when their foreman de- 
clared, that they found by a majo- 


rity of voices, for the plaintiff, He 


was, however, informed that their 
verdict muſt be unanimous ; but 


that if they were at a Joſs concern- 


ing the conſtruction of the act, the 
might return a ſpecial verdict, 

Ing ſuch and ſuch facts proved, and 
then it wm hen with the court 
to apply the law. The jury again 
| Meta ry for having ftaid ſo long, as 
to induce the court to believe they 
were at a loſs how to frame a ſpæ- 
"cial verdict,” one was wrote out for 
"them, in fight of the counſel for 


both parties, and ſent with 4 macer 


'for their adoption, in caſe they 
"ſhould be inchned to return a fpe- 
cal verdict, The macer foon after 
returned and informed the court, 
that he had offered the paper, but 
that the jury would not look at it. 
They then came in themſelves into 
court, and declared they unani- 
* moufly found for the plaintiff. 
3o. Veſterday the recorder made 
"his report of eleven of the convicts 
in May ſeffion3 ( /ee May 16), when 
John Honey, John lvemay, Peter 
Shaw, and Robert Jackſon, were 
ordered for execution. 


„ e 


1. This day counſel were called 
to the bar of the houſe of peers, to 


be heard on the writ of error, the 


king againſt Atkinſon, when after 
Mr. Bearcroft and Mr. 
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wry entertained difficulnes likewiſe. - 


0 


cred in the 1 
the 1 
were 
fiſted on being landed there 
per prevailed amongſt them 
the Spaniards took 


and were therefore in ſome? 
juſtified, tough humanity 


| were found in his coffers, l 


15 N 
ror by the plaintiff. | 
ſufficiently — TY 7 i 
« Whether there be error 
of the reſpects or inftances 4 
as errors bythe plaintiff in 
„Whether there be 
the record of tho judgment) 
The judges being opinion 
_ was no error, -the jud 
the cou | Kin % 
Vivay, near the Lake of G 
June 7. A late event here 
caſioned the utmoſt conſem 
One of the houſes belonging 
fieur Sauveur was this me 
about five o'clock, engulyhd 
the waters of the lake; at the 
time a on building in the 
court of M. Triquet, and 
the houſe of the 1 | 
— and not the ſmallef 
either of theſe buildings is 
diſcerned." The number of pe 
drowned is not known. 
2. It now appears, chat i 
fortunate people, who were1 
laue of Hierro 
ge 36), were convicts, 92 it 
r, ſhipped on board the l 
h of November, 
come mutinous; 1 
their making Hierro, abſolut 


which the captain was obli 
comply. It ſeems, the gaold 


for the pl 


at the action. 155 
Conflantinople 11. 
nd vizir as been juſt 6 
and 12 millions of pialtres 


confiſcated. Although dep 

all his poſſeſſions, he wa N 

mirted to retire to the 90 

to which he was extled ; fn. 
9 


1 


the way, he was over- 
iy the Capigi Bachi, who 
ned him with the fatal cord. 
bead was brought to this 125 
nter being as uſual preſent 
e grand ſignior, was publicly 
ſed upon the gate of the ſera- 
vith the following inſcription 


Thi is the head of Halil Ha- pax 


Pacha, late grand vizir, who 
redly incurred his puniſhment 
betraying the intereſts of the 
nd religion, by managing af- 
contrary to the ſovereign will 
ie Great Maſter of the Uni- 
; he acted like a tyrant, hav- 
from his ſordid avarice been 
of frequent and public op- 
ns of the people of God.“ 
On the 27th of June, a far- 
in Rothburg Foreſt, near New- 
caſting peat incautiouſly, ſet 
toa part of the heath, to get 
ealily at the moſs, which 
dryneſs of the ſeaſon ſprea 
more than 150 acres were con- 
J. After this, the heaths on the 
ning hills, called Symond-fide 
on, took fire, and more than a 
andacres of ſheep-ground were 
red totally uſeleſs. On the 
the writer of this account 
he walked to the top of a 
whence the proſpect was 
nul beyond conception. A 
ſurface of fire appeared in 
uley below, and the ſurround- 
ls being in flames, exhibited 
Wreequally horrible and beau- 
tre May 16. | 
Advices from the univerſity 
ala, in Spain, dated June 9, 
on, that on the 4d of that 
„ donna Maria Ifidore Quin- 
lady only 17 years of age, 
interred on her the degrees of 
and doctor in hiloſophy 
e delles lettres. Fr the phi- 
Wal exerciſe ſhe diſplayed no- 
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lars, (hi 


f | " 


owners are liable 


743) 
ble ideas, and great eloquence, in 
the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spaniſh languages, After the 


doctor's cap was placed upon her 


head, amid the acclamations of the 
multitude, the chancellor propoſed 


to her this fourth queſtion of t 


council of Carthage: Utrum fam 
na, quamvis ſantta & dota, fit ca- 
end: literas tum ſacrus tum 
phanas, in publicis academis f— 
new member maintained the affirma- 
tive in the moſt admirable manner, 
4. On Saturday came on before 
lord Mansfield, in the court of 


King's Bench, in the gaſe of Sut- 
ton and Michill, a queſtion of great 


importance to commerce. It was 


an action brought to recover the 


value of al quantity of dot- 
| on board the Elbe, 
Joel Goddard, maſter, and which, 
in the night, were ſtolen by ſome 

water pirates (e oy 17, and 
Feb. 5). Lord Mansfield ſaid, that 
the law made no diſtinction be- 


tween a carrier by land or water, 
for that he, at his 


peril, mult ſee 
that all things be forthcoming that 
are delivered to him, let what ac- 
cident ſoever happen (the act of 


God, or an enemy, and peri 
the ſea excepted) ; but for fire, 
'thieves, and the like, he muſt an- 


ſwer. Hence it appears, that ſhip» 
r the 2 
any property laden on board th 

veſſels, that may be deſtroyed by 


fire, or ſtolen by an armed force 
' ſuperior to that of the veſſel; al - 
though, if it had been'an embez- 


zlement by the maſters or mariners, 


by an act 7 Geo. II. cap. 15. A. D. 


1734, they would not have been 
able farther than the value of the 


ſhip, and her freight for the voy- 

age. | h 
— The reigning duke of Wir- 
temberg, whoſe change of life is as 
remarkable as his diſſipations for- 
merly 


good had never once l 
of. Falſehood and hypocriſy, dei. 


Mrs. a 
eſq. being at Little Hampton, hired 
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merly were reproachful, has: had 
the following epitaph upon himſelf, 
engraved near the. grave intended 
For him in his hermitage of Hohen- 


* r 
I have enjoyed life, and hay 
known all its enjoyments. Their 
charms had ſeduced me. I ſuffered 
myſelf to be carried away like a 
torrent. O God, what an opening. 


hen the bandage. fell at length 


* 


from my eyes! Days and years had 
gone by, and what was right and 
en thought 


Hed the baſeſt actions, and the veil 
Which hid truth from me was as a 
black miſt, which the ſtrongeſt rays 
of the blefling-diſperſing ſun can- 
not diſpel. What remains of me 
now? Alas! FRIEND, this ſlone 
covers my grave. It alſo covers 
What is paſt. Great God! watch 


upon what is to come. 


Southampton, Fuly 2. On Sunda 
laſt, a party of ſervants living wit 
Jelfs and Charles Meckett, 


a boat to go up Arundel river; the 
man who lent it unfortunately de- 
livered one belonging to a neigh- 
bour, who was much enraged there- 
at, and on their return threatened, 
that if they did not inſtantly quit 
- the boat, he would drown them all, 


and on its approaching the ſhore he 


jumped on board, and endeavoured 
to looſen the plug at the bottom. 
A rs. Jelf's maid (a very beautiful 
girl) was ſo frightened thereat, that 
ſhe threw herlelf over, and the 
tide running very ſtrong, was im- 
mediately carried out of her depth ; 
Mr. Meckett's coachman inſtantly 
followed in hopes of ſaving her, 
but his humanity coſt him his life, 
fer they were both drowned. The 
ſavage who occaſioned this tragedy 
ſaw it with the greateſt unconcern, 


and then eloped. 
PRA ery. Fas bing 
much eaten by the crabs. b. 
Joung woman it is ſuppch 
carried out to ſea by the tide 
6 8 The C00 N | 
city of London, of the ferent 
ties charged on houſes and nu 
or lights, met at Guildhall, i 
ſuance of an eſpecial ſunny 
putting in execution an at; 
in the preſent ſeſſions, for gry 
to his majeſty certain dug 


ſhops. Upon a, motion being 


That the conſideration of th 


be adjourned to the laſt day 


tember next, à converſation 
place, tending to ſhew the | 
pricty of any, commillmer | 
the oath, who, in his conſcien 


lieved the tax to be partul, 


ue or unjuſt; and as 
did not compel any of them u 
lify, or take the oath preſcri 


that ſhould be found hardy et 


to come forward, would ſhen 


ſelf a volunteer in the ſervice 


become a favourer.. of that 


which was ſo particularly g 


five to the ſhopkeepers of Lu 
Upon putting the. quellion, 
appeared upwards of g bu 
the adjourment, and only 4 
it, Whereupon the chair 
Dixon) declared the queſtion 
carried in the affirmative. 
6. This day John Jyenzy, 
Honey, Peter Shaw, Roben 
ſon, and Joſeph Brown, ve 


cuted before Newgate. . 


— At the ſeſſions at the 
ley, which ended this day, 
five convicts received len 
death, viz. Geor Oliver, 
for ſetting fire to his malter 
in St. James's-ſtreet (S 4 
John Morris, James Guthnt 
Champneſs, John Reboul 
Preſcott, John Cox, and | 


Staples, tor highway +109 


J 
„ Taylor, Elizabeth Taylor 
hy tri Primroſe, John 

George Morris alias Roberts, 
vichard Davis alias Wilkinſon 
\ Tacobs, for burglaries 3 Pa- 


furke, for forging a ſeaman's 


Benjamin Moore, Thomas 
ies, ſohn Williams, James 
tart, David Ingliſh, James 
-nroſh, William Croſe, Mary 
es, and Catharine Martin, for 
rs thefts. Sec Aug. 11. 
Auel. Cornwall, July 8. Laſt 
ur Mr. Avard, five of his 
hen, and two boarders, hav- 
with their dinner drunk ſome 
deer, which had been pour- 
ut of a bottle, were in a few 
tes taken very fick, and be- 
to vomit, Mr. Grant, ſur- 
, was immediately ſent for, and 
having obſerved the ſymp- 
declared that they were poi- 
d. He examined the bottle out 
ich the beer was poured, and 
d near two tea-ſpoonfuls of 
of mercury, which ſtuck to 
bottom, Mr, Grant's endea- 
for the recovery of the un- 
y ſufferers were, notwithſtand - 
attended with ſuch ſucceſs, 
ter their ſuffering great pains 
tervals for three or four days, 
poiſon was happily expelled, 
they are all apparently in a 
my of recovery. The bottle 
luppoſed to be bought ſeveral 
$490, at the ſale of the goods 
It, Warrick, ſurgeon, deceaſ- 
ad though it had been wath- 
it before the ſmall beer was 
herein, yet the poiſon ſtuck to 
bottle, unobſerved by the per- 
do waflied it. It is hoped that 
«cident will be a caution to 


it how they uſe old bottles, | 


Wlrly ſuch as may have been 
Mat druggiſts or apothecaries. 
Yautinople, une 4+ We learn 
ers from Moſul, that Father 


oCCURRENCE Ss 


(45) - 


Vincent Ruvo, a miſſionary; ' has , 
ſuffered a cruel death through his 
own imprudence. Not content with 


the cure of ſouls, the good father, 


as the greateſt part of the mĩſſiona- 
nies do, had the madneſs to under- 
take to cure alſo the diſeaſes of the 
body. Mehemed, king of Elge- 


fira, having been violently attack- 


ed with a continual hiccup, called 


in the new Eſculapius, who =O 


miſed him, on the torfeiture of his 
head, to cure him in an inſtant,” In 
conſequence the miſſionary prepar- 

ed a potion ; the bey 2 it, 
with conſidence, and died immedi- 
ately. The domeſtics, afflicted at 


the ſudden death of their maſter, 
ſeized the phyſician, and, after giv- 
blows, cut off his 


ing him ſeveral 
head, | 
Nome, — 18. The tribunal 
of Rota, by the unavimous deter- 
mination of the fix judges, have ſet 
aſide the will of the lately deceaſed 
don Amanzio Lepri, who had there- 
by bequeathed to his holineſs the 
pope the whole of his poſſeſſions, 
amounting to the ſum of 700, ooo 
Roman-crowns, in the prejudice of 
his niece, | * 
19. On Wedneſday the 1th, a- 
bout eleven in the forenoon, a fire 
broke out at a village called King- 
Sutton, near Banbury, in Oxford» 
ſhire, which conſumed 65 houſes, 
the greateſt part of which were un- 
inſured, | * . | 
Norwich, July 16. It is not leſs 
extraordinary than true, that a 
macaw, in the poſſeſſion of the earl 
of Ox ſord, at Eriſwell, hatched two 


young ones this week, which ſhe 


feeds with the utmoſt tenders 
neſs, | 
Cadiz, June 28. The 2:d inſt. 


an Algerine corſair of 18 guns was 


ſunk off Mahon by two Spaniſh fri- 


gutes, after a moſt deſperate refiſt- 
ance, and all on board periſhed, 
What 


— 


= 
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tod as fluops | 
ſprits, the length of which ſhall be 


\ 


What is aſtoniſhing, thoſe fierce 


and vindigive plunderers kept an 
inceſſant firing from their tops, into 
the king's ſlups, while their veſſel 
was finking. which killed and 
wounded 20 men. The ſame cor- 
fair two days before took a large 
ſhip from Amſterdam bound to Leg- 
horn, which they manned and ſent 
to Algiers. All the Dutch priſon- 
ers, except the captain, were on 
board the rover at the time of . 


engagement, and unfortunately pe- 


New London, April 15, We 


- have advice by capt. Joſeph Phil- 


lips, who arrived here laſt week 
from St. Martin's, that the land 
of St. Bartholomew having been 
ceded to Sweden by the king of 
France, it was taken poſſeſſion of 
about the firſt of laſt month by the 
ſubjects of the former, who had 
lotted out the land for the purpoſe 
of erecting buildings; that it was 
made a free port tor all nations, 
and that it was probable it would 
ſoon become a place of confider- 


able conſequence to commerce. 


21. At Maidſtone aſſizes, which 
ended the 13th inſtant, a cauſe of 
eat conſequence was tried before 
ford Mansfield and a ſpecial jury. 
The caſe was as follows: by an act 


of the laſt ſeſſion, for the better 


prevention of ſmuggling, it is 
enacted, . That all veſſels belong- 
ing in the whole or in part to any 

his majeſty's ſubjects, called 


| cutters, luggers, ſhallops, or wher- 


ries (of what built ſoever), whoſe 
bottoms are clench-work, unleſs 
they ſhall be ſquare-rigged, or fit- 
with ſtanding bolt- 


2 than in proportion of three 


and a half, to one foot in 
breadth, armed for reſiſtance other- 
wiſe than is therein excepted, that 


ſhould, after the 1ſt of October laſt, 


* 


. 
be found within the limits proc 
In the port of Rocheſter 
number of fiſhing-ſmacks, | 
the officers - of the cuſtons 6 
under an imagination tha & 

were ſimilar to cutter, 1 
although their bodies wer 
clench-work ; neither were the 
the dimenſions ſpecified in the} 
nor armed for reſiſlance. 
After detaining the veſſels for 
wards of a fortnight, th 
returned to the owners; = * 
pology made was, that the 
thought they did not come wi 
the meaning of the act. I 
jured fiſhermen applied for ſ 
tion in vain, and the preſenta 
was therefore commenced toe FW 
reſtitution, _ | 
Lord Mansfield ſummed up 
evidence; remarking, that he ” 
ſurpriſed government ſupport 
8 men who *. incapadl 
iſcharging their duty without Won 
treſſing be families of a ſet of 
neſt and induſtrious indien 


The jury inſtantly gave a n. 
for the plaintiff with zol. oer 

Sixteen other actions of the er: 
nature were Files by 
verdict, | mer 


22. The crew of the F en 
Adventure, capt. Broderick, le 
was a in the Greenland ſei | 
brought home in the Young rn 
arrived on Saturday in the and 
The loſs of this ip was i 
following manner: they ven ſeen 
clear ſea ſurrounded with ich nde 
a moderate breeze at 8. N. ned 
on a ſudden changed to the Me! 
S. and blew in bard ſqual der 
fields of ice began then to. four 
is uſual, and all hands wen 

loyed with their ice-poles, at 
566A iece of ice from wh 
could by no means eſcape, ® 
length, and ſtove in the fr ſoy 


1 


be ſhip immediately cloſed, 
bet — with difficulty they 
out any cheſt or ſupplies of 


cons, and in leſs than an hour 
wank, Luckily there was the 
iy Eagle and two other ſhips 
cht; the Eagle being the 
| of them, ſent a relief, and 
wht them off the ice, where 
muſt otherwiſe have periſhed, 
The unfortunate affair, which 
goned much anxiety to the In- 
mpany's ſupercargoes at Can- 
ſe page 40), roſe from a chop- 
(a country veſſel) dung along 
the Lady Hughes, in the way 
je of her guns while ſaluting; 
ſequence of which, three 
ſe on board were much hurt, 
pne of them died the next day. 
gunner of the Lady Hughes, 
oh perfectly innocent as to any 
nal intention, abſconded. The 
Feun and the hoppoo's princi- 


retary, waited upon the In- 


ompany's ſupercargoes, and 
led they would get the gun- 
lelirered up; ting, that 


7b hey conſide red the matter as 


fortunate accident, yet it was 
firy he ſhould be ſent to Can- 
undergo a formal examina» 


merely to ſatisfy the laws of ſels, and continued from eight tili 


puntry, To this apparent rea- 
he requeſt the ſupercargoes 
t object, provided the man 
xamined in one of the facto- 
and this was particularly in- 
on, as formerly a Frenchman 
en conveyed out of the fac- 
nder a ſimilar pretence, and 
rd the next morning without 
ihe form of a trial. Finding 
demand was not acceded to, 
found means 'to decoy Mr. 
e Snuth, ſupercargo of the 
Hughes, by a pretended meſ- 
nd he was conveyed into the 
der a guard of ſoldiers with 


words, The circumſtances 


o CC URI Neuas. 


1 


(e! 
that enfued led the ſu ta 


ſuſpect their own perſons were nat 
entirely free from danger; for the ' 


avenues leading to the quay were 
barricaded, and filled with ſoldiers ; 
the linguiſts and merchants fled ; 
the Hongs totally diſappeareg ; a 
the communication between Can- 
ton and Whampoa was ſuf; 
by the order | 3 
therefore ordered up the boats of 
the ſeveral ſhips, manned and arm- 
ed by way of guard, and two Eng- 
liſh boats were diſpatched to Wham- 
a, with orders * the company's 
. as well as the French, Dutch, 
Danes, and Americans, to ſend up 
immediately to Canton their pin- 


naces armed and manned. Theſe 
orders were happily executed with 


ſuch ſteadineſs as to reflect great 
honour on thoſe employed, eſpe- 
cially as the oppoſition they met 
with was totally unexpected. The 
tide being 
dark before the 
city, and on coming to the firſt hop- 
houſe, the headmoſt boats were 


unfavourable, it was 


dered to returnto Whampoa, which 


was ſucceeded by repeated vollies 
of muſquetry from the fort and veſ- 


pait eleven; the boats, however, 
paſſed on to the factory without re- 


turning a ſingle ſhot, or receiving 


any other injury than a quarter- 
maſter of the Sullivan, and a man 
in the Calcutta's boat being ſlightly 
wounded : this laſt boat was ſur- 
rounded by Chineſe veſſels and 


boarded”; but after a ſhort: ſcuffle 


they retired, The Chineie after- 
ward pleaded as an excuſe for this 
hoſtility the boats coming up at an 
improper hour. The * after 
this had a conference with one of 
the ſupercargoes of every nation: 
on their expreſſing great ſurprize at 
their having taken ſo active a pa 
Wi 


the hoppo ; they 


approached the _ 


ailed by an armed veſſel, and or- 


146) 


was conſidered as a' common cauſe, 
He obſerved, it was well for the 
Englith they had fuch good friends, 
and concluded with perſuading 
them to prevail on the ſupercargoes 
to deliver up the gunner, and then 
all would be well; About ten that 
night a linguiſt came to the factory 
with a ſmall flag and arrow from 
the fouyyen as a paſſport for an 
Englifh boat to be ſent with a let- 
ter from Mr. Smith to the captain 
of the Lady Hughes, the purport 
of which was, that the gunner, or 
ſome one to per/onate, mult be ſent, 
and that he muſt not on any ac- 
count leave the port till this un- 
happy affair was ſettled. The La- 
dy Hughes's boat was ordered on 
this buſineſs; but the linguiſt, a- 
fraid to venture ſingly, returned to 
Canton without executing his com- 
miſſion. Fearful of the conſe- 
quences of this neglect, the ſuper- 
cargoes accepted the offer of capt. 
M*Intoſh of the Contractor, who 
ſet off for Whampoa, in order-to 


execute the commiſſion the linguiſt 


had failed in. On the zoth of No- 
vember he returned with the un- 
fortunate gunner, who was con- 
ducted by the ſupercargoes to the 
Pagoda, where the Mandarines u- 
ſually aſſemble on European bu- 
fineſs. They were received by 
the Mandarines of ſuperior rank, 
who, taking charge of the poot 
man, aſſured the gentlemen his 
caſe ſhould be repreſented in the 
moſt favourable point of view, 
and that they had little doubt 
of his being diſcharged in about 
fixty days. An hour after this in- 
terview, Mr. Smith was ſet at li- 


berty, and gave a ſatisfactory ac- 


count of the good treatment he had 

received whilſt in confinement. 

Thus by the prudent management 

of the India company's ſupercar- 
0 2 


PRINCIPAL © 
with the Fngſiſh, they told him it 


* 
* 


goes, and the very pitted 
of their ' own, and the ſee 
reign ſhips, this unhappy ast 
concluded ; but the innocenrs 
of it was frangled,” by on 
the emperor, on the 8th o 
nuary. een 
23. On the 13th Mr. Bland 
made an'aerial aſcenſion from 
__ of the Old Court ner 
ague, accompanied by M. & 
— and M. le — 
rench officers. They deſe 
in a ſield at Zovenhvis (a link 
lage a few miles from Rotte 
belonging to a Dutch boot 
brought round them a ſetof f 
who with ſticks began to« 
the boat, and with their fork 
prick holes in the ballocm 
. prevented from deſtroy 
whole, only by a promiſe of 
ney. Mr. Blanchard made thi 
underſtand that he had non 
about him, but would give : 
to be received at the Hague. 
per he gave was yritte 
rench, to this eſſect: 
« T certify that I deſcend 
nine o*clook in a bye field be 
ing to a man, who, thou 
the leaſt hurt by it, has 
ten ducats of me, after help 
plunder me, and partly to d 

my car and my globe. 
| Signed, 


« Tuly 12. © BrAvent 


Thinking he had got a gon 
the men were then very ol 
and gave them every afin 
forward them to Rotterdam 
whence, after taking ſome ft 
ment, they returned to the 

— The court of ſeſſions 
land determined an import 
tion in literary property. 
prietors of the Encyclopedi 
nica, publiſhed at Ediubury 
inſerted in that publication 


able part of Dr. Gilbert 
ha: Scotland, and 
e Reformation in Scotland. 
rt found, by a conſiderable 
x, that the defenders had 
«+ the penalties of the ſtatute, 
-;rredto the lord ordinary to 

the ſame, See p. 57 
dome friends and — * of 
&-nces having formed a deſign 
& 2 monument in honour © 
itz, Sulzer, and Lambert, Bis 
in majeſty has been Joon 

\ a (cite in Berlin for this 
ny of the public approba- 
The following is a copy of 
wer given to pt6feſſor Much- 


this 0ccalion. | pe 


be monuments erected in ho- 
great men were ip ancient 
a bmulus to the emulation of 
y. A baron de Leibnitz, a 
Lambert, deſerve no leſs 
the fages of antiquity that 
xemory ſhould have the ſame 
rs, and their merits be tranſ- 
to the moſt diſtant ages. 
p likewiſe thoſe marks of diſ- 
1 may rouſe in ſomè a ſpirit 
them in their own way. Ini 
we, and in hope to-pratify 
queſt of yeſterday, I grant 
miſſon to raiſe a trophy to 
onour, adorned with ſtatues 
2 of them. The moſt 
place for this ſe ap» 
o me to be in-ihe-anddle of 
me facing my great library, 
re permit you to erect it 
In conſequence you may 
w lieut, gen. Mollendort, 
of Berlin, who will re- 
Fon your gracious ſovereign 
ary orders for expediting 
miſſion, 


. Apr. 24, 1785. 


(Sine) 
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of diſtrict, who aſſembled 


00 
— Yeſterday a bill pruhiditi 
the exportation of hay. — tha 
commons hovfe in que day. Theres 
is ſuch a demand for hay abrbad 
that it fetches any : E 
load at Paris; and, 294. at Bruflels,!; 
(barlelotun, South Carolina, May 
23, 1585. 'A few days ago. the, 
court of Common Pleas 1.2 
was ſhut up by the r that 

d in crowds 
about the couftt-houſe, and depmed 
ſome of their number to wait on 
the judge, and infotm hich, thay 
they were determined to pay none 
of their old- debts; but that the 
court might proceed, without im- 
diment, to the trial of criminal 
cauſes ; and the jury being ordered 
to retire, they immediately ſub. 
mitted. 6 \ q 3 14. * 22 

24. At Nottingham aſſixes came 
on before judge Willes, and a ſpe 
cial jury, à remarkable cauſe be- 


. tween miſs. Melliſh, the 


daughter, and miſs Rankin, the 
niece of the late Charles Melhſh; 
eſq. Ir ſeems, that long before the 
death of Mr. Melliſh, he commu» 
nicated to Mrs, Pitt (a lady to 
whom he had formerly made pro- 
poſals, which ſhe rejected) his in- 
tention of leaving her the bulk of 
his property; an intention which 
ſne, with much 1 of 
temper, very ſincerely oppoſed : her 


oppofition, however, was not able 


to alter his e. When he 


died, Mrs. Pitt found herſelf heireſa 


to an eſtate of 15001, a year, to the 
excluſion of a niece of the deceaſ- 
ed, and his natural daughter. 
It was not long before the par- 
ties met; when Mrs. Pitt, with a 
noble diſintereſtedneſs, poſitivel 
refuſed to advantage herſelf at 
under the will, and aſſigned the 
whole bequeſt to miſs Rankin, the 


niece 
(D) Miſs 


Miss Melliſh, the natural daugh- 
ter, was at the ſame time not un- 
confidered ; miſs Rankin, after con- 
2 her benefactreſs upon the 
ſubject, made her a preſent of four 
thouſand pounds. | 
The will producing theſe conſe- 
quences, was regular in all forms 
exeept that there was an omiſſion in 


the date. It was, however, thought 


to be the only will; and therefore 
paſſed unimpugned ; but ſince that, 
anvther will has been brought to 
light; by which the eſtate in queſ- 
tion was deviſed to miſs Melliſh; 
and on this her claim aroſe. 

What puzzles not the leaſt in de- 
ciding on this caſe, is this —— The 
will, on which miſs Melliſh claims 

to poſſeſs, being of a date (1774) 


anterior to the other, which, though 


not perfect in the day or the month, 
wanted not the date of the year 
1784, and was witneſſed by three 
perſons, | 

The trial began at eight o'clock 
in the morning, and at eleven at 
night the Judge began to ſum up 
the evidence, which took up 'near 
two hours; and the jury, at three 
in the morning, waited on the jud 
in his bed, with a verdict for miſs 
Melliſh, che plaintiff, 

A queſtion of ſuch import did 
not paſs with indifference in the 
town of Nottingham. As might be 
expected, the people took ſides, but 
with ſuch ſtrange inequality and 
unaccountable emotion, that imme- 
diately after the trial, Mrs, Pitt, 
whoſe behaviour has been ſo highly 
ſpoken of, and tv whom no ſubſe- 
quent ſuſpicion could be imputable, 
became an object of popular dif- 
pleaſure, and was literally hooted 
.out of the town. 


bie aſcended in his balloon, in or- 


der to proceed on his aerial expe- 


boat, as by the admiſſion & 


dition acroſs the 
balloon, elevated to a on 
height, took a direchon ge 
N. E. and, in about twen 

minutes, was carried out 
by a ſtrong but ſteady bicen 
Croſbie at his utmoſt heiht. 
himſelf ſtationary ;- but lik 
ſome of his gas, he deſcends 
current of air, blowing non} 
extremely rough. He none 
a black cloud, and encour 
prepulſion of wind, withlig 
and thunder, which broug 
rapidly 2 the ſurface 
water. Here the balloon 1 
circuit, but falling lower, t 
ter entered his car, and be 
notes of obſervation ; but red 
ing that his watch was at i 
tom of the car, he gropel 
and put it in his pocket, 

endeavours. to throw out 
were of no avail, the inten 
of the weather plunged | 
the ocean, He now thought 
cork waiſtcoat, and with mi 
ficulty having put it on, tl 


Ir uta — pe _ 


into the lower part of it, 
ſuſpenſion of his bladder 
were arranged at tlie top, 
ter, added to his own wey 
came. proper ballaſt, and 
loon maintaining its pol 
came a powerful ſail, andi 
of a ſnatch-block to hu 
boat, he went before the 
regularly as. a failing 
this ſituation, he found ni 
clined to eat, and took 31 
fowl ; when at the diltandt 


gave a conſequent e 


J 
I ailing, when the Dun+ 
— — and fired a 
One of the failors jumped 
iecar, and made it fait to the 
on which the aeronaut came 
4 the fame compoſure which 
| the whole complexion of 
henture. At this time an- 
of the ſailors, after the car 
ght on board, laid hold of 
ulyard which ſuſpended. the 
0 and it being releaſed from 
ter weight, a ludicrous ſcene 
|: for the balloon aſcended 
100 feet into the air, to the 
| extent of the rope, the fel- 
uwling moſt vehemently un- 
he apprehenſion. of taking a 
to the clouds; but bein 
d down, by the united ef- 
the whole crew, the ore 
p, for once, eaſed of his tears 
ug to heaven, The barge 
red for Dunleary, and tow- 
þ balloon after it, About ten 
& they landed; and this morn- 
had the honour of receivin 
eratulations of, and breakfaſt- 
Ih, their graces the duke and 
6 of Rutland, at Mr. Lee's 
t lodge, Dunleary. 
wich, July 25. On Friday, 
paſt four, major Money aſ- 
in a balloon, which, — 
uſmanagement, was not more 
lf full, It roſe, at firſt, 
nly, took a north-weſt di- 
but Fung higher into the 
urned, and went directly 
i; the day was perfectly 
ſearce a leaf waved upon the 


the aſcenſion was very gra- in 


houſe had been recently robbed of 


the direction of the balloon 
Aly towards the ſea, Here 
neceſſary to ſay, that dur- 
falling of the balloon, it 
en obſer ved that the gas eſ- 
rapidly out of the valve 
0 remedy which a piece of 
over it, and it having 


deco 
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been forgot to remove this before 
the balloon aſcended, was the oc» 
caſion of the ſucceeding misf6r- 
tunes | p 
When the major had been in the 
air about two hours, he endeavour. 
ed to open the valve and deſcend ; 
but how great his ſurprize to find 
that it had not the deſired effect. 
Paſſing over Pakefield, a village be- 
tween Yarmouth and Southwold, 
he found himſelf ſuſpended over the 
ſea, perhaps without hopes of de- 
livery from his perilous ſituation. 
Unable to ſtop, unwilling to pro- 
ceed, he exerted every effort to re- 
turn, but all in vain ; he was car 
ried near ſeven leagues from land, 
and alighted upon the ſea about ſev 
ven o'clock. e boats which fols 
lowed him from Loweſtoff and 
Southwold returned, giving him 
up for loſt, In this extremity, af · 
ter beating about for four hours, 
ſometimes in the water, and at o- 


thers lifted our of it, by the bal- 


loon, afte? having his hands terri - 
bly lacerated by his exertions to 
keep himſelf from drowning, by 
fting himſelf out of the watet by 
the cords of the balloon, and near - 
ly exhauſted, he very fortunately 
was taken up by the Argus reve» 


vue cutter at eleven o'clock, ſafely 


landed that night on his native 
coaſt, and yeſterday returned to his 
houſe, Crown Point, within a mile 
of this city, about three o'clock, _ 
— Yeſterday. died Mr, Moore, 
watchmaker, in Moorfields. whoſe 
death was occaſioned by the follow - 
fingular Eger Tg His 


property to a very configerable a- 
mount ; #nd a few evenings after, 
ſitting in his atlout, he heard a 
noiſe in the room ovet it; u 
which he ſuddenly roſe from bis 
chair, and Exclaimed, . Lord have 
mercy N. me; the villams are 
*(Dz) coming 
N 
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coming to take my life.” Mr. 
Moore was immediately taken ill, 
and ſurvived but à very few days. 
A phyſician, of eminence attended 
im, and gave it as his opinion that 
from the ſudden fright his whole 
maſs of blood had undergone a 
change. The noiſe which occa- 
fioned this fatal alarm proved to be 
nothing more than a cut in purſuit 
of a mouſe. or rat having thrown 
fomething off the table, G 
Dover, J 26. A few days 
fince the Waſp fell in with a French 
Tugget off Dungeneſs, the captain 
of which reffeck to 
compliment to the Britiſh flag ; on 
which captain Hills ſent his heute- 
nant on board, to know the reaſon 
of his "refuſal. The French cap- 
fain ſaid he had particular orders 
from his court not to do it in fu- 
ture; and that in caſe it was inſiſted 
on he muſt defend himſelf, and im- 
mediately cleared for action. Cap- 
tain Hills did not think proper to 
_ riſk an engagement, but ſent his 
lieutenant to London with the a- 
bove relation, and to know how he 
ſhould act in future. | The lieute- 
nant is returned. But in whatever 
light government takes this matter, 
it 1s kept very ſecre. 
A ſquadron of French fti- 
gates, under the command of a 


tioned in the chops of the Channel, 
rom hom the Hlebezes Gower, 
the papers fay, received a polite 
meſtage nt to break his Ine. The 
comitiander's anfwer- was, he- had 
the king his thaſter's orders to pur- 
fue His courfe, and he would not 
alter it r the line of any king iti 
the World." L. X . 
 —To av + hors diſcovery by 
| fea, her-imperial-majefty of all the 
Ruſſtuß has added a journey by 
land which has for its object the 


r 


F NIN CAI FP AT. 


the eaſtern fide” of the 4, 


y the uſual 


united -ſtares/ The fingulan 


| for diſcovery, ton their « 
very young bfficer, was lately ſtd 


purpoſe; and having P 


5 


of her empire, as far ai « 
to the north and weſt, 


{i 


continent. The difficulties wy 
gers that muſt neceſſarily ate 
traverſing a deſdlate count 
than four thouſand miles in u 
has been no bar to the entem 
ſpirit of this illuſtrious ſores 
the corps, appointed for the 
dition, are already ſet out, ul 
fiſt of eight hundred: men, 

head of whom are a hunde 
ſeven officers of different 
with gentlemen well filled 
nſeful arts, and miſſonatiez 
deavour to carry the prece 
Chriſtjanity to the remoteſt i 
of the earth. "See p. 62. 
* — On the 24th inſt; Dr, 
lin embarked at Havre, andy 
ſame day landed at Southan 
whence, after taking ſome 
ment, he eb! for the 1 
Wight, where a veſſel lay re 
convey him to America, tis 
his preſence is there much v 
to heal the diſſentions that « 


fally prevail throughout f 


his courſe has, however, gt 
to much ſpeculation,” 

© — The tw6-Freneh' ſhips 
labe and la Boſſole, comm 


from the road of Breſt, on 
of July. By chem the fu 
mai, fo intereſting to cutoſt 
probably be learnt. & 

— Or: the 14th inſt,'1 
named Gaudron, broke opt 
maſter's 'eſerutbre, at+ Pans 
took thence money and van 
a conſiderable amount, whit 
poſited in a lodging 


laced a quantity of gunpom 
— he had formed the 
cal deſigns while His malt 


him and his family up to- 
5 but providentially was diſ- 
4 in the very act, ſecured, 


an. On the morning of the 
on, he was Conveyed to the 
of the church at Notre Dame ; 


+ and a torch 1n his hand. 
bn confeſſed his crime, begged 
wel of God, the king, and 
wahle, and thence, in a moſt 
nous ſtorm of thunder, light- 
nd rain, was removed to the 
le Greve, and as ſoon as the 
wbated, was laid proſtrate on a 
x faggots, and burnt alive. 


AUGUST. 


kt Leyden, on the 20th of 
the villain John Gryzoe, of 
ity, coachman to Mrs. Vander 
u, whom he had formerly 
ed with an attempt to bribe 
b aflafinate the Radtholder, 
in purſuance of his ſentence, 
xd to the gallows with a rope 
ls 8 5. a label over his 
lgnifying his crimes, perju 
ey. He was there — 
* and branded, and after- 
committed to gaol, where 
o remain thirty years cloſe 
u and, if he ſurvives, is to 
led. The ſentence of the 
us accomplice, is to be whip- 
lapniſoned nine years, and ba- 
laghteen years, 

The end of laſt month, a 

bot Mear's Aſliby, in North- 
lure, being ſuſpected of 
ut, voluntarily offered her- 
mal, The vulgar notion is, 
ch, if thrown into the wa- 
ſvim; but this poor wo- 
ding thrown into a pond, 
Ilantly, and was with diffi- 
wed. On which the cry 


i to trial, and ſentenced to T 


| with a ſheet, a halter round. 
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was, No witeh! No witch!“ and 
the woman met with pity! Not fo, 
with a ve old man an _— at 
ome years ago. Ide Mo- 
. the — of the mul- 
titude, periſhed, and one Colly was 
hanged for the murder. The old 
man recovered. One might have 
hoped, that this would be the laſt 
inſtance of ſuch ſaperftitious folly. 
2. William Hurt, who was lately 


executed for a highway robbery 


(fee March z), voluntarily con- 
fefled to Mr. Villette, the ordina- 


ry, on receiving the ſacrament on 


the Sunday precgding the execu- 
tion, that he committed the rob» 
bery in company with a 

who then remained in the New Jail 
to be tried. He afterwards, in his 
.cell, recapitulated the particulars of 
the fact to two perſons of credit, 
and corroborated the ſame by a moſt 
ſolemn declaration. on the ſcaffold. 
Gibſon, the perſon who was Hurt's 
companion, in the robbery, is nv 
a convict under ſentence of death in 
the New Jail, in the Borough. He 
laſt week avowed his guilt, and de- 
clared before the reverend Mr. Wore 
ſhip, of Haley-court, Blackman- 
ſtreet, and other reſpectable witneſſ- 
es, that he robbed far ThomasDaven- 


Per in company with Hurt; that 
he 


rode a bay crop mare; that Hurt 
rode a grey mare; that they both 
bad light · coloured great coats on, 
with filk handkerchiefs over their 
faces; that the lining of his (Gib- 
ſon's) hat hung down over his face, 


and that only one of his eyes was 


viſible. That he obſerved the foot- 
man taking particular notice af him; 
he therefore rode up to him, and 


obliged him to diſmount, while he 


rode round to the fide of the car- 
riage on which fir Thomas Daven- 
port ſat, and - robbed him of his 
watch and an old cornelian ſeal, the 
engraving on which was 2 man's 
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head, with an halter about his neck; 
that he ſold the watch and ſeals to 
Mr. Brew, who at that time kept a 


Pawhbroker's ſhop in Shoreditch, 
Fur has fince been ſent on board the 


A 


Hulk at Woolwich, where he is now 
confined. . ; 
— The ſhip owners, and others 


3 in the coal - trade, having 
a 


lately entered into a combination to 
enhance the price of coals, a court 
of common council was held on 
Friday, when the lord mayor ſtated 
this alarming circumſtance, It was, 
in confequence, recommended to 
put the laws agaznſt unlawful com- 
Þinations into execution; and ap- 
Plication being made to miniſtry, an 
advertiſement appeared the next da 
In the Gazette, with his majeſty's 
pardon, and & reward of 2ocl, to 
Any perſon concerned in ſuch com- 
bination, who ſhould diſcover the 


3 or promoters of the ſame. 


t the ſame time the following no- 
. tice was ſerved on the coal buyers, 

coal-faftors, &c. by Mr. Saxby, 
the water-builiff, viz. | 
„The lord mayor being ex- 
tremely anxious that the inhabit- 
_ ants ot the city and parts adjacent 
may receive their ordinary ſupply 
of coals, and that the perſons uſu- 
ally employed in the coal-trade may 
no longer be kept out of employ- 
ment, has directed me to give im- 
mediate notice to the coal owners, 
factors, and all others concerned in 
the coal trade, that unleſs the ſhips 
now in the river begin to unload 
their cargoes without farther delay, 
his lordſhip is prepared and deter- 
mined to carry into immediate ef- 
fect the reſolution of the court of 
common council of this day, and 
3 all perſons ta be brought to 
that puniſhment which the common 
and ſtatute laws of the realm have 


or for thoſe who enter into 


mbinations (o obfirudt the fhle of 


PRINCIPAL) 
VII Iran SAXBY, wate 


miſſioners for car 


ſtrictions and prohibitions on 


nufactures. This atret ti 


by a notice from the French 


and more than 4 hundred 
the gauze branch only were 


manufacturers had à coll 


who told them, that er 


| 
U 
that neceſſa commodity 
hance the price thereof, H 
of his lordſhip, | 


(Signed) 


the city of London. 
Manſion-Houſe, July 29, ; 


Theſe prudent and ſpirited h 
ſures produced all the en 
could be wiſhed, . n 

— Another meeting of the ej 


ing the fv 
into execution was held 0 
hall; when a motien being 
and the queſtion put, tha 
ſhop-tax was partial, oppm 
&c. &e. a diviſion took plat 
which the numbers were, 
For the mation 
Againſt it 
A ſecond motion was next 
to confirm the reſolution of | 
for adjourning the conſidera 
the ſaid tax till the laſt day oiſ'zr 
tember next, when another d 
enſued: py 
© For confitming the reſolui 
Againſt it 
After which the meeting bu 
z. On the 17thult, ana 
publiſhed at Paris, laying d 


„ 
*. 


reign, and particularly Engli 


1 general alatn er 
country. The firſt knowledge pr 
our manufacturers received ny: 


countermanding all their 


day ſtopped in Spitalfields 
with one of the ſecretanes u 


which government could tals 
be purſued on the occaliot, 
was a policy, he faid, ut 
bad not provoked, andia 


oe un 
not account.“ Ste Public 


On Monday laſt, Andrew Knox, 
of he privates in a regiment of 


tragoons which attended a late 


it Woolwich, and who groſly 
hed himſelf by cutting and 
ing many of the ſpectators, 
ht before fir Sampſon 

ray wounding Mr, Bran- 
er, in tho Minories, in 

ge, with his drawn ſcymitar, 
making a ſecond'cut at him with 
ame weapon, by which his life 
bare been endangered, as his 
fight had been by the firſt, if 
do had not been warded off 
fiend who was near him, The 
ouſneſs of this aſlault was ag- 
ted by the conſideration, that 


not in the diſcharge of the 


duty to keep order in the 
25 the review had been long 
i but it was wantonly committ- 
an inn- yard, which Mr. Bran- 
ud many others had entered to 
Uthe troops, and any accident 
night happen. Under theſe 
mſtances, though the man had 
uy received ſome puniſhment 
e ſentence of a court-martial 
us irregular conduct, he was 


mitted to take his trial for the 


ult at the next quarter · ſeſſions at 
Wone, as an example to all ſuch 
den, that no martial diſcipline 
| protet them from anſwering 
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Jolr 


of earl 
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kind reception he met with at Y flel- 
ſtein, made him entirely forget the 


ill- treatment of the - unmannerly 


boors of Zevenhuys. See p. 48. 
— A letter from Dublin, dated 
30, has the following article : 
coal - factor on Aſton's Quay, 
taving laft ſprihg imported a cargo 
rly potatoes from England, 
ſold but a ſmall quantity, and the 
reſt remained on hand, ſpoiled for 
human conſumption, and conſe» 
quently loſt to a market. This man 
had fixteen horſes conſtantly at 


work, and finding it difficult, dur- 


ing the late drought, to provide 
them in forage, he waſhed and boil» 
ed ſome of the potatoes, and hay- 


ing ſprinkled them with ſalt, he, 


by degrees, introduced them, mixed 
with their common food, until the 
horſes grew ſo uncommonly fond of 
the root in a few days, that they 


- preferred it to hay, oats, or 
grains. They are now fed with 


nothing elſe, and thrive wonder- 
fully.” 

5. Yeſterday were executed at 
mon, Philip Gib- 
ſon, John Mutton, and Henry 
Wiggs, for a burglary ; Thomas 
Hudſon, for a 1, je robbery; 
Charles Jenkins, for a footpad rob- 
bery ; Owen M. Carthy, for houſe - 
breaking; and William Shearman, 
for horſe-ſtealing. Gibſon, - after 
receiving the ſacrament yeſterday 


le civil magiſtrate for a breach 
1 prace. b 
ierdam, July 29. This day, 


morning, confeſſed to the rev. Mr. 
cr, and other gentlemen, that he, 
with Mutton, Wiggs, and two more 
tn the afternoon, Mr. Blan- not yet taken, robbed Morgan Rice, 
alcended in his balloon. Af- eſq. high ſheriff for Surrey; he 
ing to an immenſe altitude, he likewiſe confeſſed, that he and Hurt 
ved in a direct line, and in were the real perſons who robbed 
tan an hour, as he reports it - fir Thomas Davenport and his lady 
ö having paſſed through ſe- on the 11th of ber laſt, for 

i electrical clouds of a moſt which Thomas Wood and Geprgo 
ul appearance, he alighted at Brown were tried, and honourably 
an, nine leagues from this acquitted; and that he gw 
| Mr, Blanchard adds, that the - fold five-watches,” with fir Tho- 
(04) ©» nary 
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treſs had a 


Hruction, (See Parblic P 
Her moi faithful majeſty 
dered him to be ſent to the Brazils, 
- for which, accordingly, he was on 


the 


oas's, and the ſeal with a man's 
Sead and a balter round his neck, 


do Brew, nom on board the hulks, 


4 


＋ ＋ th 
: th inſt, we learn, that the cheva- 


© 


mily in France, and once preſident 


of the parliament of Provence, who, 
in May, 1784, murdered his wife, 
-and, after the commiſſion of the 


- horrid deed, , eſcaped into Portugal, 


died at Liſbon on the 17th of July. 


On his arrival in that city, under a 
-barrowed name, he was apprehend- 


ed, in conſequence of an advertiſe- 
ment. During his confinemept, he 


- preſented a moſt extraordinary pe- 


.tition to the queen of Portugal; 
a petition, in which the violator 


of the marriageebed, and the mur- 
lerer of his wife, extenuates his 


erime, as — from 4* a 
-fentiment of honour carried to ex- 


ceſs; in which an atrocious eri- 


minal declares, that ignominy is 
intolerable, and is diſtreſſed leſt 
« a perpetual infamy ſhould be af- 
fired to his memory; in which he 
talks of . bappinefi which bis miſ- 
right to expect“ in a 
criminal connection, and ſuppli- 
- cates for death as © the recovery 


- . of his virtue, the preſervation of 


His honour, and the end of his mi- 
fery,'* Nothing can enforce in a 


more ſtriking manner, than does 


this petition, the fatal conſequences 
af infidelity and deiſm, and of the 
principles of that imaginary ho- 


,nour, derived from caprice and 


Folly, which permits an unbounded 


Indulgence of the paſſions, and too 


: often terminates in irretrievable de · 
n — 


ad Or- 


of embarking, when he 


nt 
dangerouſly Il from excels of 


— 
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letters from Paris, of the 
Ter &Entrecaſteaux, of a noble fa- 


the leaſt noiſe, When ſhews 


lic view, with his face -uncy 
for twenty-four hours. 


two Dutch deputies: they ue 


that friendſhip which ſubtle 
tween j our nujeſty ani ths i 


remoxſe, and; on the 16 
month, felt his end appro 
He then requeſted the queen 
one of her ſecretaries, why 
down his laſt declaration, ig 
he confeſſes to have been al 
murderer of his wife; at one; 
morning, on the 1ſt of May; 
when he entered her room 
naked, and getting upon the 
put her head between his 
and with a razor cut her th 
She cried out, but he ſtoppe 
mouth, and he finiſhed his U 
hifineſs without the victim u 


dead, he went into a yan, 
waſhed his'whole body with 
This abominable criminal . 


ma 
exculpates any of his ſervants he 
— the ſmalleſt concem i Th 
horrid deed, His body, by H. 


of the queen, was expoled to 


Vienna, Fuly 24. This d 
ing appointed by the empen 
the audience of the comte de 
ſenaer and baron Van Leidel 


cordingly introduced to his ma 
when comte de Waſlenaer ad 
him in the following werds, 
« Sir, We have the bone 
repreſent ta your majelty the 
regard, em, 
their High Mightineſſes hy 
ways entertained forthewhole 
houſe of Auſtria, and parte 
for the perſon of your impe 
jeſty, and of which we are d 
to offer to your majeſty the 
aſſurances, and in acquitting 
ſelves of this duty, at che ſune 


to aſſure your imperial mae 

„ That their H. M. d this 
but with the greateſt regret pe th 
any coolneſs intervene i 3 


t pe 


0 * 


fiſt 


hys a 


| 


That their H. M. never had 
> intentions either to in- 
cour imperial majeſty, or to in- 
your fag, as during the whole 
of circumſtances which have 
4. their H. M. have made 
- rule ſo to reg ulate their con» 
j undoubtedly to ſhew —— 
4 and reſpect to your imperia 
fr, as * was 2 
their own independence, their 


wr, and undoubted rights. 


their H. M. fincerely with to 
kit concord which was ſo un- 
utely diſturbed, again renew- 
xd paced upon an ummoveable 
That their H. M. never 
ed to treat the ſubjects of 
majeſty on any other footing 
the ſubjects of the. republic. 
That with theſe ſentiments 
H. M. flatter themſelves all 
murious to the reſpect they 
ain for your imperial majeſty, 
b may have been unjuſtly laid 
eit charge, will be entirely 
Ways | | 
adit is in conformity to theſe 
pents, Sire, that their H. M. 
lly deſire to ſee a full return 
ellabliſhment of good under- 
ig with your imperial and 
majeſty, which they hope 
o have accompliſhed through 
"od offices of a monarch con- 
uh your majeſty the 
tl ties of friendſhip and rela- 
. This will be a moſt hap» 
ment, which can never ar- 
v ſoon for the wiſhes of their 
+ #ho never have nor ever 
er in the high value they 
pon the friendſhip and good 
your imperial and — 
wards this republic.“ 
tus ſpeech the emperor re- 
the tollowing anſwer, viz. 
ichly pleaſing to me, gens» 
that their H. M. have by 


fualon complied with what 


0CEUVRRENCE SS. 


by 


Ow 
I defirgd, as ſomething that might 


precede an accommodation, 

I thall order my ambaſſador at 
Paris to reſume the negociations un- 
der the mediation ot the king of 
France, my brother, and I do not 
doubt but a ſpeedy concluſion will 
preyent the unhappy occurrences 
which would be the infallible con- 
quence of a farther delay.“ 

2 Edinburgh, Augyft 6. eſterday 
the queſtion of literary property, 
reſpecting the zeprinting part of Dr. 
— wr Encyclo- 
pœdia Britannica ( Fuly 23. 
came again before the Ko 22 
fion, by reclaiming petition; and, 
atter hearing counſel, their lord- 
ſhips delivered their opinions at 
length; and, by a conſiderable ma- 


Jority, were pleaſed- to adhere to 


their former interlocution; which 
finally determines the cauſe in fa- 
vour of the purſuers. It was the 
opinion of- one of the judges; that 
this was no infringement an lite- 
rary property: of another, that as 
there was no intention to hurt the 
ſale, there could be no injury done 
to the author, by taking large ex- 
tracts from his work. Some others 
argued for the defenders, that if ex · 
tracts were permitted to Reviews, 
Magazines, Annual Regiſters, &cc. 
why not to a Dictionary of Arts ? 
To this it was anſwered, that the 
queſtion. concerning Reviews, &c. 
was not before the court : their lord- 
ſhips were to judge from the caſe 
before them. Others, that every 
part of an author's work was pro- 
tected by the ſtatute; an inſtance 
was ſuppoſed in Dr. Henry's Hi - 
ſtory of En land, which, being di- 
vided into — diſtinct „eaeh 
part might be reprinted by itſelf; 
and if one printed one part, and 
another another part, in this way, 
an author might de complete 


&ri of his work, 
wan 


3 r — 
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- 171. Yeſterday the report was made 
to his majeſty of the — — 
laſt convicts at the Old Bailey ee 
July 6.), when Richard Jacobs, 
George Olive, John Reboult alias 
Preſcott, Thomas Bailey, John 
Morris, James Guthrie, James 
Lockhart, Martin Taytor, and Eli- 
zabeth Taylor, were ordered. for 
executions 
Ne Tord, July 6. On Monda 
the 27th ult. arrived at his houſe 
in New London (from England, 


vid Nova Scotia) the right rev. Dr. 
Seabury, biſhop of the epiſcopal 


urch in Connecticut, to which 
dioceſe he was conſecrated by three 
'biſhops on the 15th of November 
laft, after a moſt excellent ſermon 
— ＋ to = r 1 — — 
vere a bi of the epi 
church 2 2 in — 
concerning the pure and apoſtolical 


. effabl:ſhment. See Jan. 1. 


New York, Jane 29. On the 
roth of February 


aſſembly of Georgia, for granting 
to his excellency the count d'E- 
ſtaign 20,000 acres of land, and to 
encourage the ſettlement thereof. 
- 18. This day were executed at 
the Old Bailey, Richard. Jacobs, 
ohn Reboult, John Morris, 
ames Guthrie, 1 Lockhart, 
and Martin and Elizabeth Taylor 
(brother and fiſter), George O- 
live, ordered for execution at the 
ſame time, received a reſpite on 


Aueſday. See Aug. 11. 


19. The French veſſel which 


lately refuſed to pay the accuſtomed 


honour to one of his majeſty's ſhi 
of war, though on our own 1 
was, it is now perfectly known, 
taking ſoundings of the coaſt of 
Hampſhire ; ſhe had been ſeen in 


the Needles about the 1fle of Wight, 


and if ſhe had not been diſcovered, 
would probably have gone tg St, 


laſt, a bill was 
read a fecond time in the general 


Wells ran up, ſhut the 6 


Helen's or Spithead. Thi 
has been huſhed up, but it hu 
ſome alarm, See 7 
uly 30. 
Montſerrat, Fune I. A 
markable event has haps, 
= land, The — 
ately proceeded again 4 
on the behalf of a — 
England, by which, andothe 
cumſtances, the judge vn 
cenſed, that he ſent him 1 
lenge, which being refuſed 
judge poſted him in every ily 
cowardice, &c. 
Plymouthj Aug. 16. A 
choly affair happened on M. 
— — inſtant, on board the 
on of 64 guns, lying in Ha 
of which the following is 
rate ſtatement, as given in ej 
before the coroner. Lieut, 
of the 7oth regiment, depoſet 
on Monday the 8th of Augul 
Cooper, Mr. Burrell, and hi 
were invited to ſup on be 
Sampſon by the. third li 
Mr. Tupper. They went on 
with captain Douglas of ü 
rines, ſupped there, and abot 
o*clock on Tueſday morning 
rel aroſe between Mr. Waltot 
ſter of the ſhip, and Douglw, 
ton told Douglas he was bt 
manding officer; Douglas 
it, ſaid lieutenant Bloy 1 = 
commanding officer, and bis 
he would obey with pleaſure, 
ton called Douglas an wp” ©: 
puppy, and at the {une m. 
from his chair, which ws | 
oppofits fide of the table #1 
round to Douglas, and pute 
blow an the face, which i 
reel. Douglas a " 
on receiving the blon, 
antly into bis cabin, Im 
ſeparated from the ward-10 
canvas partition only, an60 
than three yards diſtancts 


} O C Cc UR 


„ cabin, and endeavoured a- 
lf minute to prevent his 
n into the ward· rom; but ap- 
ire of receiving a wound 
oh the door, l N 
5 vent on one fide, Dou- 
.nnediately ran out with a 
; bayonet. Walton and Dou- 


le enſued —— Gar 
dear 2 minute. 

each other. Walton! — 
af the partition, and dro 

i inſlantly down; blood ifſued 
in mouth. This witneſs, 
* Walton and Douglas were 
| faw Douglas puſh twice at 
ton with the bayonet ; he en- 
dured to take the bayonet out 
5 hand, but it was either drawn 
web bis hand, or wrenched out 
*. Douglas was drunk, and 
ln ſober, 


xr, of the yoth regiment, con- 
{ this evidence, and added, 
there appeared no inclination 
Douglas to | 
15 blow, but that Walton 
ared very pafſiovate and inſult- 
bb bim, and they were ſurpriſed 
glas could bear the language he 
red ; that Douglas called oud- 
the ſurgeon, and expreſſed 


wing he would have as. ſoon 
Alis father as Walton. The 
tranſaftion to Walton's death 
ip but four minutes, | 

x coroner's inqueſt brought 
rrerdict wilful murder, Cap- 
Youplas was ſent ta Launceſton 
Mr. Walton was univerſally 
Med as 4 good officer and Wor- 
Wn, and was buried with na- 
ours on Thurſday, =. 

e Aug. 12. The 
ing is the manner by which 
Uſcorered a conſpiracy formed 
i the duke of Brunſwick, 


it being of con- 


un to each other, and cloſed. 


evtenant Burrell, and enſign 


quarrel, till he re- a dreadful ſtorm of thunder 


et agony on the occaſion, - 


R E N C E 8. 


Some time ago a letter was add 

to a foreigner, then reſiding at Bruſ- 
ſels. This letter arrived juſt after 
the death of the N The 
landlord of the deceaſed, having 


(59) 


opened it, found that it made men- 


tion of a plan for carrying off the 
papers of the duke of Brunſwick, 
and not to be ſparing of his perſon. 
The landlord upon this applied to 
3 and 1 = 
ter; the government o els 
— — intelligence of i 
to the duke, adviſing him to be 
his guard. Two imperial officers 
refiding here kept watch day and 
night, till at length the baron ——, 
his ' wife, his brother-in-law, and 
three other perſons, were taken in- 
to cuſtody, One of the priſoners, 
it is ſaid, declared, that he had re- 
ceived 200 ducats at Liege for the 
execution of this deſign. The fact 
has been communicated to the em- 


peror by an expreſs, whoſe returg, 


is every moment expected. 
23. On the 16th inſtant, dur 


lightning, a fire · ball fell on the houſe 
of Mrs. Singleton, in Crown; ſtreet, 
Bury St. und's, which ſlightly 
hurt her, but killed her daughter. 
The following epitaph to her me- 
mory is extracted from the Bury Poſt. 
HERE lies interred the body of 
MARY SINGLETON, 
a young maiden of this pariſh, 
aged 9 years; 
born of Roman Catholic parents, 
and virtuouſly brought up, 
who being in the act of prayer, 
repeating her yeſpers, ; 
way inſtantaneouſly killed by a flaſh of 


tning, 
_ Auguſt the 16th, 1785. 
Not — ruinous tower the victim 


Becauſe above the many, finn'd the fow':. 


Nor here the fated lightning wreak'd his 
rage, 
Þy vengeance fine for crimes matur'd by 


CT: Far 


— — — — 


— — 


EIT oy. ae. phe, 


nal co 


L 
* 
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Far whilſt the thunder 6 awfu] voice was 


heard, * 8 
The little ſyppliant with its hands uprear d 
tel 40 hep Ged i prayers the prieſt 
| ad taught, 
His mercy crav'd, and his i 
| roy _— | protection 


Learn, reader, henee, that wiſdom to 
adore, N. 


Thou cant not ſcan, and fear his bound- 


s power. 


84e ha. ben bes if thou performꝰſt his 


ill; 5 
'Bleſt f he | and more bleſt ſhould 


Smyrna, July 5, Letters from 
Alexandria adviſe, that a dreadful 
&efolation continues to prevail in 
ypt, both from the extreme want 
if -provifions and the contagious 
&iſeaſes which daily make great ra- 
72968 there, and eſpecially at Cairo, 
Where near 3900 perſons die daily. 
Exen in one ſingle day en 

peo- 


| Mahometans died, excluſi ve 


of other religions. This deſo- 
ation is — * to the r 
ntagion the waters the 
Nile, in which, for ſome time paſt, 
the dead bodies have been thrown, 
through a miſinterpretation of the 
2s of government. 
gag. We hear from Paris that on 
Monday the 15th inſtant, the king 
being cloſetted with meſſrs. de Ver- 
gennes and Caſtries, after a ſhort 
conference with them, ſent for the 
cardinal prince of Rohan, grand al- 
moner of France, and biſhop of 
Strafburgh. The prelate was then 
preparing to celebrate maſs in pon- 
tificallbus. The king's meſſage _ 
remptory; his eminence 
Fe His 1 557 cauſed 3 
arreſted, and after having been kept 
Aloſe priſoner in his own palace till 
he Wedneſday following, the pre - 
Jate was transferred to the Baſtile. 
Se Sept. I, | 
\, Fiennaz Aug, 8, The baron de 


parachute, which was attack 


have been let down, His in 


* 


Hupſch, of ©o 1 
brated for re be 
ful diſcoveries, and author of 
ingemous publicazians, 
twenty years ſtudying of Fa, 4 
ful diſtemper among the hore 
tle, which 5 5 ſuch rar 
many s of Eu but 
cute ty/kn Lagks — 1 
found a remedy, that notonly 
thoſe beaſts already attacked h 
diſtemper, but preſerves th 
health from catching the dif 
this remedy has been reyes 
tried with ſucceſs, but patio 
at Stolberg, in theduchy of ſu 
where fifty-fix healthy 


Jr EA 5 from the d th 
gion, fixteen fick beats cu hich 
r beaſts died, but theſe wer no 


far gone before the remedy wa 
miniſtered to them. This is 
important diſcovery for all Eu 
and it is to be hoped the baron 
has ſpared neither pains nor exp 
in the diſcovery, will makeit 
for the public good.” 

31. A rodigious concouti 
people aſſembled in St. (x 
Fields, to ſee Mr. Arnold's eg 
ment with a balloon and parad 
From ſome defect in the apps 
the balloon was too much ink 
and the cords of the netting too 
der. However, when every! 
was adjuſted, Mr, Arnold and b 
ſeated themſelves in the cu 
mazing calmneſs and courage. 
Appleby, likewiſe, ag Eogiu 
went into the baſket ſuſpendedt 


the car, and from which be 


dity was ſtrongly charaften! 
his — Iden af b 
the leaſt alarm in attempting! 
terprize, which has never ber 
zarded by man, he fat bim 
calmly in the baſket  #' 


| 


ſiting down to a cuſtomary plate, 


being given, they roſe 
ww bot for ves a 
threw out ſome. ballaſt, 
+ roſe, and would have then 
| the paling, had not the pa- 
e ry baſket been attached 
car, They ſtruck againſt 

des, aud were thus broke from 
and balloon above them. 
Appleby was, conſequently, 
is parachute and baſket, with- 
E, while he ſaw Mr. Arnold 
is ſon aſcending in the cat a- 
dim. But they had ſcarcely 
yond the paling a few yards, 
the car ſtruck againſt a cart, 
hich accident Mr. Arnold was 
n out, and the car itſelf ma- 
rydamaged, However, in the 
1 ate in which it was, young 
{clung to the remaining part 
netting, and aſcended in a 
r that excited, in the minds 


Iwho were ſpectutors of this 


unate ſpectacle, the moſt 
ul apprehenſions for his ſafe· 
fle was expected to fall ei · 
th or without the car, every 
nt, But this fear was greatly 
ed by the balloon. burſting 
be had aſcended about three 
of a mile. The cries of 
wulacz increaſed the: horror 
ſcene. Happity, however, 
Mt two minutes after the bal- 
mad burſt, it deſcended. into 
hames, near Wapping Old 
He was taken out by Mr. 
, of Leigh-flreet, Ned Lion- 
who, in the very i 


muaely paſſing by in 2 


A beantiful monument, b 
i091, has been lately opened 

Addey-church at Bath, 1 
ihe? & hay Miller, late of 


Upon a large her empire. have already found, at 
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of beaurifat fiatuary mavbie? 
at the foot! of the monument, is 
the following inforiptioh 5 ? 
Near this monumeat are depoſited! 
the remains/off 
LADY MILLER, | 
Wiſe to Sit John Millet, Bart. of 
Vatkheaſton Vila: 


due departed” this Ufe at the Hut 
Wells of Brifteh the zath wF- 
June; 1787, in the 41” year of 
won Fa ba eee le 
Devoted ſtone! amidft the wrecks of tirs, 
Uninjured: bear thy M11 Lgx's ſpotleſs 
| „ ee ETD ob. PATE 
The virtues of Her youth; aud ripett d 
N prime, n Ne . 1 
The tender thought, th enduring, rey 
5 1 cord claim. ret 1 wt 
When d6#d the numerous eyes chat om 
this bier n t 
Havt — the loſs of wide- tende 
TD... » | 1 
O gentle ſtranger, may one gerirous tear 
Drop, as thoti beudeſt o'er this hal- 
ow Seatthl 1224 
Are truth and genius, love and ity, thine, 
With lib'ral 50 and fai 125 
Then reſt thy wand rinꝝ ſtep beuedth 


fhrine, 10 & 
PIR rom a kindred ſpirit hoviring 
f; * a 7 i 34409 


— The empreſs of Ruſſa bas 

bliſhed a proclamation inviting 
ordigners. of all nations and reli 
gions 10 ſettle. in her newly-acquir- 
ed domimiong, ſituate in the nelxh - 
beurhood of Mount Caucaſus, pros 
miſing them protection in their ci · 
vil and religious rights, and an ex» 
emption from taxes for fix years, 


by with other eneouragements. 


. — Thee y, which her Im- 
perial majeſty ſent to make diſcoves 
es by land, in the Eaſtern part of 


the 


4 
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lony of ſtrangers called Tficheches, 
oppor to be defcendants of ſome 
riſtian ſociety, who, having been 
rſecuted on account of their re- 
—— opinions, had quitted their 
country about the end of the 15th 
century, and ſettled in that remote 
deſart. The colony is not nume- 
rous, but of exemplary piety and 
fimplicity of manners. They are 
ſupp 
the affinity of language. See p. 52. 
— Prince William Henry, his 
majeſty's third ſon, . having dul 
ſerved as a midſhipman in Nort 
America, the Weſt Indies, &c. was 
commiſſioned in 2 laſt to be 
third lieutenant of the Hebe, com- 
manded by commodore Gower. 
Though ĩt was aſſerted, from Portſ- 
mouth, that they were bound to 
the Mediterranean, and even ſaid, 
from Torbay, that they paſſed by 
that place, June 23, the Hebe re- 
ally ſailed on a cruiſe on the tour 
of this iſland, where ſhe was fiſt 
heard of, anchoring in Burlington- 
bay, during which time the royal 
heutenant made an excurſion, with 
ſome of his meſſmates, to Hull, on 
Horſeback, but not being ſo expert 
as on board, he- ſuffered a flight 
but harmleſs land-wreck. Havin 
arrived on the coaſt of Scotland, 
the following account was given 
from © Edinburgh, Fuly 13. The 
ſquadron, under the command of 
commodore Gower, arrived this day 
in Leith Roads, and will fail in a 
day or two. They are going to 
ſurvey the coaſt all the way to the 
Orkneys.“ In the ſeveral ports 
where the prince touched, due ho- 
nours were paid to his birth. In 
particular, the three following let- 
ters occurred. | | 24 
* Kirkewall, Fuly 23. © On the 
18th inſt, came into Kirkwall Road 
the Hebe, of 40 gun, commodore 


\ 


P R I N 
the foot of Mount Caucaſus, a co- 


to be from Bohemia, from 


N cepted.“ C 


/ 


c I p . A. 1 v5 [1 


ter of 16 guns, where 
anchor till 


with his royal highneſs' — 
but they dined with hit 
the commodore; and on We 
day — his R. H. in a 
ment to the city of Kirkwall, 
on ſhore, attended by the « 
and other officers, and paraded 
ſtreets from one end to the 
— _ to be heard butt 
ing of bells, and ing of 
ple, as . 


on ſeeing a prince of the dil 
dominions. The incorporati he 


Kirkwall met, and drew up t 
dreſs to the prince, hs y 
freedom of their focietics, . 
were delivered to his R. H 
board the Hebe by Mel. Wi 
and Cobban, two of their 1 
which his R. H. graciouſly 


_ 


Stornway, Ile of Lewis 


2 the 2 Ne * 
the Hebe frigate, with M 
William Henry, commodore E”" © 


er, &c,' attended by the 3 
cutter. Mr, MKenzie, « 
forth, ſactor, and ſome others 
principal inhabitants, had i 
nour of paying their reſpe 
board. The pritce and the 
modore came aſhore, and ei 
much fatisfa&tion at the neat 
the village, and the capacio 
and ſecurity of its harbout, Þ 
occafioned by the number of 
hourly arriving, being 

ground, in Wait for the 
tiſhing, about which the pm 
the commodore were pan 


o n 


— 


ard 


— 
— 


of game, and regretted 
100 g ſeaſon had not come 
His N. H. and his meſs dined 
with the 
1-4 in the evening for the 
7 [reland, of which, however, 
| only a glimpſe, 

„Aug. 5 
il Be harbour on the zd. 


TFF 


ht, | 


nſiderably excited, to behold 
| of the blood royal of the 
family that has ſeen Intfh 
but hitherto they have been 
winted, From the Perſeus 
» he received a ſalute, which 
pfwered by the Hebe. Being 
luted by capt. Briſtow of the 
he cutter, the ſalute was re- 
d with 11 guns. It is under- 
he does not intend to receive 
{ the compliments due to his 
bot to appear merely in his 
s leutenant.“ 

ing down St. George's Chan- 
tc prince honoured, with his 
pee, the principality and 
vol his eldeſt brother. Land- 
| Milford-Haven, he viſited, 
dy lord Milford at his adjoin- 
at, but the brilliant aſſembly 
nerford Weſt ; and, in like 
er, iſembarking at Falmouth, 
led the viſcount of that title, 
zothan, the aſſembly at Tre- 
in, the aſſembly at Truro, and 
Inceries ; and, ſome days after, 
uin perfect health, at Spit- 


i 
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by a letter from Verſailles, of 
kult. the following account 
a of the circumſtances that 
the impriſonment of the car- 
& Rohan, {See Aug. 28.) 

b. Bobmer, jeweller, had ſhewn 


ire, The prince angled ver 


ly on our rivers, ſaw a- 
factor on Friday, 


The Hebe fri- 


\vectations of the inhabitants 
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to the queen, ſome time ago a dia- 
mond necklace, which he valued at 
1,600,000 livres (70,000l.) ; but 
upon her majelty's refuſal, Bohmer 
tned to diſpoſe of it elſewhere. He 
was hardly returned home, when 
the comteſſe de la Motte came to 
acquaint him, that the queen had 
thought better of it, and would take 
the necklace at ſomething leſs than 
he had valued it, provided he would 
be ſatisfied to be paid by inſtal- 
ments, and keep the matter ſecret. 
She, at the ſame time, produced a 
letter, written, as ſhe pretended, by 
her majeſty. The jeweller, not 
thinking it ſafe to part with ſo con- 
ſiderable a * upon the ſlen- 
der ſecurity offered him, the com- 
teſſe added, that ſhe would ſend him 
one of the moſt conſiderable lords 
about the court. This was done 
accordingly; the cardinal ſent for 
Bohmer; the bargain was ſtruck 
for 1, 400, ooo livres (61, z ol.) and 
the necklace put into the hands of 
madame de la Motte, on delivering 
her majeſty's notes, payable at dif- 
ferent times. The firſt for 400,000 
livres (1 7: l.) becoming due on 
the firſt inſt. and not being paid 


Bohmer complained of it to à trien 


of his belonging to the queen's 
houſehold, Her majeſty cou 

hardly believe what fhe beard, a 

employed above ten days in enqui- 
ries, till, at laſt, being convinced, 
by means of a letter written' by the 
cardinal, declaring that the neck- 
lace had been delivered, ſhe ac- 


quainted the king with the whole 


tranſaction; and the canſequences 
you have heard. The cardinal ins 
fiſted upon going on foot to the 
Baſtile, and was accompanied by 
comte d*Agault, who had him in 
cuſtody, There he arrived on 
Tueſday, at eleven at night, being 
pepmitted to be attended by a * 


1 


* 
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edneſday, the king 
pointed Meſſrs. de Vergennes, Ca- 


tries, aud Breteuil, to ſearch the 
cardinal's papers, with expreſs di- 
rections not to ſeize any but thoſe 
that were immediately relative to 
„in the preſence 


the buſineſs; they 
of his eminence; broke the ſeals, 
and the while ſearch bein 

leted, the cardinal returned to the 

aſtile, at nine in the evening, — 
The hutband of madame de la 
Motte has fled to England, taking 
with hit the diamonds in queſtion ;* 
but the counteſs herſelf Pes been 
ſent to the Baſtille, with a Madame 
Oliva, faid alſo to be concerned in 
this tranſaction. The cardinal has 
been permitted to fee his relations 
the prince de Soubiſe and the prin- 
ceſs de Marſan; and he declares, 


that he is the unfortunate victim of 


an intriguing woman, having had 
no other idea Himſelf than that of 
obliging the queen. 
Another letter from Verſailles, 
of the 28th of Auguſt, ſays, the 


celebrated madame de la Motte was, 
about eight years ago, apprentice 
to a woman, who had charitably 


taken Her out of the ſtreet into her 
own houſe.” It happened, one day, 
that the marchioneſs de Boullainvil- 
liers Ls ever for ſome li- 
nen, entered the ſhop, and hearing 
the woman call her apprentice, 
mademoiſelle % Palois, was ſtruck 
at the name, and enquited of the 
young lady, whether ſhe had a right 
to it? The whole was explained, 
and the title produced, to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the marchioneſs. It 
eleatly 8 that the former 
was the deſcendant of Henry de St. 
Remy, natural ſon of king Henry 
II. the laſt of the royal houſe of 
Valois. A penfion of 2000 livres 
was immediately procured for ber; 
and her brother, then a cahin-boy, 


F+-chirhbie ind two footitidis, , On: 
having ap- | | 
Mademoiſelle de Valois le 


com- 


jeſty to his parlament. 


lace, by him fold to card 


feribed in the queen's name 


was appointed midfhipit 


after married monſ. de h 
gentleman of Barr. fur- Auf 
of comte d' Artoit's body g 
Fhis' gavs her an oppony 
as to court; not mito th 
ence indeed, but jnto the 
chamber; where, being red 
her extruvaganbe, ſhe often (d 
and obtained relief from the: 
and princeſſes ; but being 
confidered- as a mere woman 4 
trigue, no further atreniuy 
aid to her Comte Caglal 
„and ſeveral more, hy 
taken up their aPurtments i 
Baſtile, on account, it is f 
their conne ions with che er 
The following is the prean 
the letters patent ſent by M 


„Louis, by the of 
1 
„The feur Bohmer, j 
having preſented himſelf bel 
queen, our beloved eonſott, 
mand payment for a diamond 


Rohan, on terms made and 


of indignation at the abuſe n 
a name ſo deat to us, we 
the ſaid cardinal into out | 
when' he declared unto us, t 
ſaid terms or pfopoſals | 
tendered to him by tho lay 
Motte, alias de Valbis; wis 
thinking it is our duty to 

the fact, and not ſuffer ſuch 


tempt to go unpuniſhed, voſt i 
cauſed the body of the e we 
be ap hended, and the ſul dune 
de la Motte, 3 ne any 
nient to ſend them beore buch 
cording to the laws of the Be; 
referring to alł night and qu re 
thertime 17295» ſh: 


In conſequence of the zum 


y 
-er-general has filed his 
| 22 Bohmer and the 
7, St, James, were ſubpee · 


a To | * | 

Kay the Iriſh parliament 
oyed, after a ſpeech from 
De, addreſſes voted, &c. See 


lala Clutterbuck) who was 
' convicted in France, for a 
ind forgery on the Bank of 
d and whoſe ſentence . of 
uu, through the elemency 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
| for that of being ſent ro 
leys for life, ſat out from 

the 31ſt of laſt month, 


{together with ſeveral other 


for the place of his deſtina- 


We hear from Munich, that 
for of Bavaria has publiſhed 
owing edict : ff 


ing thoroughly convinced, 
powwithſtanding our rÞbpeated 


tion, the Free Maſons' con- 


phold their clandeſtine meet - 


and to on their mi/- 

callings; that they make 
hons, and admit freſh mem- 
aomuch that in our colleges 
Ice a majority of the members 
IONS, , 


ſuſerene bighneſs perſiſts un- 


in his reſolution on that 
ud as he expects his orders 


more exactly executed in his 


of juſtice than elſewhere, 
fore enjoins all the preſi- 
ad members of ſuch col- 
vdo are of that ſect, to de- 
n eight days, and at the 
we to declare their refolution 
e, and no longer fre- 
ay of its meetings. 
eh as ſhall comply with the 


cler of their ſovereign, in 
net me, and repent of their 


ſhall be pardoned ; thoſe, on 
ay, who ſhall not, ſhall. 


) 
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on the diſcovery, be immediately 
not only diſmiſſed from their em- 
ployment, but be ſeverely fined and 
otherwiſe puniſhed,” I ers are 
to be handſomely rewarded, and 
their names concealed, ig 
Kelso, Sept. 2. On Friday even» 
ing laſt a boy of this town, walking 
in the country, eat of lycoperdon, 
or fungus rotundus orbicularis, in 
Engliſh puff. ball, or duſty muſh» 
room. The ſame night he was 
ſeized with a violent convulſions; 
attended with a paralyric affection 
of his tongue and throat, which 
prevented His being able to ſwallow 
any thing. To this was added a 
ally of his right fide, For thirty- 
2 hours he had every appearance 


* 4 


of death, but is now in a fair way 
of recovory, except that he has nbt 
yet got the power of his right leg 
and arm. 1 
12. This morning, about ten 
o'clock, a gentleman in a r 


coach, came to the ſhop of 
Richards, gun - maker, in the Strand, 
and 5 purchaſed a pair of 
piſtols,” he loaded one of them, and 
went into the ved with it. This 
alarming the family, Mr. Richards. 
followed him, * ſtrated 2 
impropriety of trying the piſtols 
there,” and beg hi would go be- 
low ſtairs, where there was a place 


for that purpoſe. The 8 


with ſome agitation, ſaid there was 
no ball in it ; but Mr, Richards in- 


 fiſted on his not firing it, and too 


hold of his arm to prevent him, 
Upon this they both returned into 
the ſhop, and while Mr, Richards 
turned round to ſliut the parlour- 
door, the unfortunate man applied 
the piſtol ro his mouth, fired it, and 
inſtantly fell. Mr. "Thompſon, 4 
ſurgeon, was immediately ſent for, 
who found him quite dead, the ball 
having penetrated his brain. His 
pockets were then ſearched, but 

(E) there 
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there was nothing found that could 
lead to a diſcovery of his name, A 
ſervant, however, paſling, and ſee- 
ing a crowd, enquired what was 
the matter; being informed that 
a gentleman had ſhot himſelf, he 
exclaimed, . Good God, it is my 
maſter!” and, upon ſeeing the bo- 
dy, his fears were confirmed. He 
proved to be Felton Lionel Her- 
vey, eſq. firſt coulin to the ear! of 
Briſtol, He was formerly a ca 
tain in the horſe-grenadier- * oy 
but had retired ſome time, fle had 
been melancholy ſeveral days, and, 
on his going out in the morning, 
his ſervant followed him, and ſaw 
him take a coach in Bond- ſtreet. 
On his offering to get up behind, his 
maſter in a peremptory tone bade 
him go home, ſaying he was going to 
his attorney, and ordered the coach- 
man to drive as faſt as he could to 
Mr. Richards's ſhop in the Strand. 
— Mr. Hervey was appointed, with 
his late father, joint-remembrancer 
of the Exchequer, a very lucrative 
office, On the ſame evening the 
coroner's jury fat on the body, and 
brought in their verdict © Lunacy,” 
— An extraordinary robbery was 
committed on Saturday morning, at 
Mr. Bennet's, the Three Rabbits, 
on the Rumford road: — Mr. Wrig- 
gleſworth, of Gosfield, in Eſſex, 
came to that houſe the preceding 
evening, with upwards of 11001. 
in draughts and Bank notes, and 
160 guineas and a half in his pock- 
et, He, went to bed early, and 
ew the above property in his 
reeches beneath his head. A 
youth, gentecly dreſſed, lay in the 
ſame room; and finding means to 
convey the whole from under the 
pillow, departed by break of day. 
At 7 o'clock, Mr. W. diſcovered 
the theft, and immediately fent to 


the different public offices, A wo- 


man was at laſt taken into cuſtody, 


eil, held at St. James's the 


Ar Aren 


who proved to be the identi 
that had ſlept in Mr. . I 
ber. Eight hundred ws 
notes and caſhwerefound wn 
which Mr. W. has recover, 
name of this offender is M, 
vis. She is extremely hay 
and not more than eightees, 
or in 5 ſequel, ſent tod 

r „to take her tri 
L PL 

— Laſt week copies of f 
reſolution of his majeſty i 


ſtant, reſpecting deſerten, we 
to the commanding officers 
the regiments on the Briti 
Iriſh eſtabliſhment, now f 
in any part of the globe, by 
it is declared, that in revieyid 
puniſhment of deſerters (wh 
and death) ſo diametrically 
fite to the feelings and opini 
the firſt military chatadters 
kingdom, which pradtice | 
alſo found had by no means 
fired effect, it had been fo 
pedient-in ſome eaſes to alt 
amend it: it is therefore ord 
be declared as his majelly's 
and with the advice of hisn 
moſt honourable privy coung 
all deſerters from any of ! 
jeſty's forces, either military 
rine, ſhall in future be ſeat 7 
coaſt of Africa, or to the | 


dies, for life, without ay i... 
tion of the ſentence wha wh 
and there to be branded and 


as criminals, and to be un 
tual ſtoppages; clothing, . 
ing only provided them u . 
ſent. | 
14. A Spaniard, who M 
his intention of walking 
Seine, made his experiment 
day ſe*nnight;- in the incl | 
la Rapée. He placed bin 1 
the water on his clogs, of 
the form is unknown, 


1 


| 


Into the current, and moved 
th andagainſt the ſtream, He 


flled a glaſs, which he he 

Mind, with water: in net- 
theſe ſituations did he fink 
4 ankle in the flood, His 
xs flow, and apparently 
| in particular by the difh- 
orelereing his equil:brium, 
ned on the water between 


of i | 20 minutes. Before he 

A iche ſhore, he left his wood- 

th zor clogs (ſabots) in a kind 

on which was afloat for the 
3 


and by which he conceal- 
conſtruction. He was ac- 
ied by a boat, which admi- 
o had provided for his ſafe- 
[the moſt diſtinguiſhed per- 
the ſtate witneſſed his expe- 


Oxford, Sept. 13. On Mon- 
heir majeſhes, and fix of the 
nldren, honoured lord and 
ircourt with a vifit at their 
ul villa of Newnham, near 
| where they paſſed a very 
ble day, and intended return- 
the evening to Windfor, but 


dee of the univerſity of Ox- 
om the terrace of his lord- 


px gardens, their majeſties de- 
10 d to pay this ſeat of learn- 
w_ filit the next morning, and 


ie night at lord Harcourt's. 
atze morning, general Har- 
ne to this place, and com- 
nel to the vice- chancellor 
uelty's intentions, who de- 
de received in the moſt pri- 
Kner,—About ten o'clock, 
nicade paſſed over Magda- 
lhe in four cacriages, and 
* Chrid-church college, 
ney immediately went to 
being the time of divine 
{er which they ſaw the 
(all, and every thing wor- 
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n tines, and at times ſtoop- 


aptivated by the beautiful 
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thy of notice in that college. They 
then proceeded to viſit the other col- 
leges and public buildings. Ortheir 
arrival at the Sheldonian Theatre, 
they were received by the vice- 
chancellor, proctors, &c. in acade- 
mical habits; on their entrance, 
the organ played, and continued 
the time of their ſtaying in the 
theatre. Here the vice chancellor, 
heads of houſes, nobility, &c. were 
announced to their majeſties, and 
had the honour of kiſſing their 
hands. This ceremony being over, 
they viſited the obſervatory and all 
other public places. The mayor 
and other members of this ancient 
corporation ſent to know where 
their majeſties would pleaſe to be 
waited on; the king appointed the 
Town-hall, and came there about 
three v'clock, when the mayor and 
all the members of the corporation 
kiſſed their majefties hands; and 
the honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred on John * eſquire, 
mayor. Their majeſties expreſſed 
the greateſt pleaſure at the recep- 
tion they met with, and were high- 
ly delighted with the grandeur of 
. buildings, &c. 
Kingſton, Jamaica, Fuly 30. 
Mondays — of a4 was 
held in this town, at which Wil- 
liam alias Benjamin Johnſon, was 
indicted for piracy and murder, on 
board the ſchooner Friendſhip, laſt 
July; near the latitude of Bermu- 
das; and pleaded Not guilty.— 
Charles Kelly, the ſeaman that cf 
caped, gave a full evidence againſt 
him. The priſoner's confeffiotr was 
afterwards read, when Mr. Jack- 
ſon, his counſel, ſtrongly urged 
that Johnſon being born in Ame» 
rica, ind a citizen of the Indepen- 
dent States, was conſequemly a fo- 
reigner, and not under the juniſdic- 
tion of the court; but this being 
over-ruled, the jury returned their 
(E2) ver · 
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verdict Guilty, and he was ſentenc- 
ed to be hanged at the uſual place, 
and afterward in chains. See April 7. 
21. Dublin, Sept. 15, Laſt night 
was perpetrated the following atro- 
cious murder. About eight o'clock 
James Ennis, a lad 1 9 years of age, 
ſorr to a barber who lives in Angel- 
alley, High-ſtreet, returning home 
ſomewhat intoxicated, and having 
ſome trifling diſpute with his fa- 
ther, who was in his ſhirt, pulled 
out a razor, and gave him four deep 
wounds in-the arms, thighs, and 
body. On his mother's endeavour- 
ing to protect her aged huſband 
from the attacks of her unnatural 
ſon, the inhuman villain, drawing 
a ſecond razor, cut the arteries and 
linews of her arm acroſs, and, ſtill 
unſated, wounded her in two other 
places. Fortunately ſhe had ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength left to alarm the 
neighbours, who arrived in time to 
prevent the completion of his bloody 
purpoſe ; but the hapleſs woman, 
from the extraordinary effuſion of 
blood, ſoon became motionleſs, hav- 
ing firſt made ligns for a clergyman, 
who opportunely arrived ſome little 
time before ſhe expired ; and the 
r maimed ſurvivor was ſent to 
the infirmary, with ſmall hopes of 
recovery. On the alarm being 
given, the young monſter attempt- 
ed to eſcape, but without effect. 
22. Thurſday was committed to 
Glouceſter gaol, Solomon Phipps, 
for robbing and attempting to mur- 
der John Miller, a journeyman 
maſon, on the highway between 
Lawrence-hill, on Saturday ſe'n- 
night. Miller had received his week's 
wages for work done at a houſe in 


Kingſwood, and in coming to Bri-. 


ſtol was robbed by Phipps and two 
others, who kept him down whilſt 
Phipps cut out his pocket; and juſt 


A note from the French ambaſſador to lord George Gerdes. 


\ 


as they were a 
one of than 44 lev 
on which Phipps put the wn 
der his chin, gave him 2 4 
gaſh, and left him with they 
Now go, tell who robbed 
It happened that Miller,] 
thick double chin, the knis 
only into the fleſh, and did ua 
his throat, l 
— Thurſday lord 

don waited upon Mr, Frafer,1 
ſecretary of hk and req 
Mr. Fraſer to acquaint hin Wer: 
had been done with the 
on Iriſh affairs, inclofing x 
from comte d' Adhemar, whi 
intruſted to his care, to be di 
to the king on the 2th of 
_ at Mr. Fraſer, 
the greateſt politeneſs, 
his fordſhi * the 1 


been immediately forwardeii *. 
r but whether lord ſad 
had delivered it to the king, N 


he could not inform his k 


The following is a copy 
letter ; | 


« The French ambaſſador 
municated ſomething to me (1 
ſuance of the incloſedappoint 


that is of the greateſt conſequt 
your majeſty to be informed ler. 
ſpects Ireland; and if your SS: © 


will condeſcend to direct me 


you would be pleaſed tore _ 

information, I hall think p-t: 
duty to attend your ſovereighlt tr: 
ſure. to 


« am, Sir, with all d 
miſſion, may it pleaſe yourm. 
| « Your unimpeachul 

Humble f mmit 

Fu C. 00 | 
IWelbeck-freet, Saturday . þ 

Night, Auge 27, 1785+ feper 
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inking, from what fell 
1 Hate, that lord Sydney 
jelivered the worry to the king, 
Gordon went imme- 

en Pocking ham-houſe, to 
i to their majeſties, that he 
%d to have the honour to 
0 the drawing-room (Thu rſ- 

it were agreeable to their 
es. His lordſhip was imme - 
|; conducted acroſs the houſe 
om in the king's apartments, 
one of the king's pages took 

dſhip's meſſage, and ſaid he 
{carry it to the king. After 
there about twenty minutes, 
are came to his lordſhip, and 
inted him that he was told to 
The name of lord George 


on was forbidden to be men- J 


lat Buckingham-houſe.“ Lord 
e ked the page, if the king 
turned that anſwer ? The 
aid, he had not ſeen the king. 
xd George Gordon then went 
dreſſed himſelf, went to the 
t St. James's, and ſtood the 
time by Mr. Pitt, lord Cam- 
lord Caermarthen, and lord 
7; but the king, queen, and 
of Wales, all paſſed by with- 
king ta his lordſhip, 
At a court of common coun- 
Tueſday, it was moved by 
ſerry, that a caſe be prepared 
e opinion of counſel, Whe- 
de commiſſioners, now pre- 
to be qualified to act under 
p- tax, have any legal power, 
t trom the commiſſioners at 
to direct an aſſeſſment to be 
ad levied upon the ſhop- 
3 of this city, previous ro 
nant, the day to which 
amiſſioners at large adjourn- 
tis, after ſome A was 
„ He then moved, that the 
per might be directed not to 
tte perſons now preſuming 
s commiſſioners to meet in 
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Guildhall till the opinion of coun- 
ſel * which was likewiſe 
carri . See Age . . 
26, The [4 ha the Old Bai- 
ley, which began the r5th inſtant, 
ended this day, when 25 priſoners 
received ſentence of death; viz. 
Joſeph Banning, for forging a 
draught, in the name of George 
Preſcott, eſq. on Meſſrs. Preſcott 
and Co, bullets John Lloyd aliag 
2 for horſe - ſtealing; James 
owe, for ſheep-ſtealing; William 
Lawes, Thomas Browning, Tho- 
mas Winderbank, John Clayton 
alias Paddy Oyſters, James Mof- 
dell, Patrick Coffield, George Nu- 
ent, William Burke, William 
| nM and Richard Silveſter alias 
ack the Gardener, for "highway 
and. ſtreet robberies; Amos Row- 
ſell, William Moore, and Benjamin 
Howell, for burglaries; James 
Connel, John Aſhboury, and Jo- 
ſeph Wood, for houſe-breaking ; 
ohn Hayes, George Reynolds 


J 

2 Duncan, James Lewis, Wil- 
iam Hayward, and William Beer, 
for privately rg, &c. See p. 80. 


At this ſeſhons Jahn Fray was 
convicted of manſlaughter, he hav- 
ing thrown Thomas Waking (a lad 
detected in Tottenham Court Road 
of pickin kets) into. a pond of 
fl in Fw to be . 
by he was ſuffocated and drowned. 

28. Dublin, Sept. 21. ee 
Cauzier, in one of his majeſty*s re- 
venue cutters, having been lately 
ordered round to the weſtern coafts 
of Ireland, to put à ſtop to the 
ſmuggling tobacco and In&a goods, 
which 18 now practifed by the Ame- 
ricans, to a degree conſiderably in- 
jurious to the revenue of this coun- 
try, a few days fince fell in with an 
American brig, well manned and 


armed, which he attacked for near 


an hour, but had the misfortune to 
loſe the cutter by an unlucky ſhor' 
(E 3) which 
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which took place between wind and 

water, which ſunk her in a few 
minutes, The crew happily were 
ſaved in the boat, after having ſuf- 
fered ſome hardilyp on one of the 
Shelig iſlands. 


— Boſton, T 15. on the 


arrival of the biſhop of Connecti- 
cut at his reſidence in New Lon- 
don, the gentlemen af the Preſby- 


terian ana N were ſo oblig- 


ing as to offer him the uſe of their 


meeting-houſe, in which he preach- 


ed to very numerous audiences : 
the epiſcopal church had been 
burat to the | Sea in the late war, 
but the par 
and it is now the reſidence of the 
biſhop, Ser p. 58. | 
L Yeſterday the minority of the 
cotamiGoners.of the ſhop-tax, who, 
at a previous meeting, had deter- 
xe to enforce it, attempted to 
o into the council chamber - at 
Guildhall, but were refuſed admit- 
tance, agreeable to the reſolution 
of the laſt court of common coun- 
il. They then went upon the 
Duin s, ſeated | themſelves, and 
opened their books. Soon after, 
Mr. Merry came into the hall, to 
meet the committee appointed to 
wait on Mr. Pitt; and on going 


up to the huſtings, he deſired to 


know what buſineſs was doing ? 
Being told by Mr. Everett, that 
they were met to aſſeſs the ſhop- 
tax, Mr, Merry replied, that the 
corporation having determined that 
the felt .created commiſſioners ſhauld 
not have the uſe of the hall, he 
wondered much at their impudence, 
in acting contrary to the ſaid reſo. 
lution, On this many words en- 
ſued, and Mr. Merry, in the end, 
threw the books over the rail into 
the ball, and immediately walked 
down the ſteps. Mr. Andrews gave 
him a puſh, which nearly threw 
him down, on which Mr, Merry 
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onage houſe eſcaped, 


| 


returned up the | 
ſome KA es pts 
and threw their pens and int 

Mr. Everett called the d 
ſhal, and charged Mr. Me 
an. aſſault ; on which * 
into cuſtody, and carrig | 
the lord mayor, who ua 
with the recorder, and ſerv 
the aldermen, 

The lord mayor defired © 
what oftence Mr. Merry bd 
guilty of ; and was anſwered, 
aſſault, and of .riotouſly obin 
the commiſſioners of the u 
in the diſcharge of their cut 

The recorder ſaid, befurs 
Merry could be committed, 
to bail, it was neceſſary toe! 
two facts. The firlt wa, x 
the commiſſioners were me k 
in diſcharge of their duty! 
condly, whether they haday 


to meet in the Guildhall o 6 |. 
He referred to a vanety oi... 
none of Which appeared i 4 


right to any ſet of citizens 
ever, to ute the hall contrary 
general ſenſe of the corp 
but he declined giving bis on 


fully until he had deliberately he 
ſidered the matter, poll 

Mr. Everett went out of « but 
and applied to Mr. Garroyto att 
counſel for him and his Jl refer 


commiſſioners, but Mr, Gar 
clined it: Mr. Everett then 
ed Mr. Fielding. 

Mr. Merry engaged Mr. 
row, and the buſineſs of thei 


was poſtponed, and the lord the 
defired - hear what both | don, 
had to ſay, _—_ ; dom! 

Mr. Fielding contended, ta urt of 
Merry had aſſaulted his clo |, 


throwing away their bool, 


c. 
Mr. Garrow denied ti 
any aſſault, as not any pee 
ſworn to being aſſaulted; 1. 


20 
u it was impoſſible, his elient 
qo himſelf, He was extreme - 
*re on Mr. Everett, who, he 

ech had, throughout the 
le buſineſs of the ſnop tax, tak- 

unwarrantable part; he was 


in opinion that the commiſ- 


in had no buſineſs on the huſt- 
and ought to be treated as 
ants; be commended the ſpirit- 
þaviour of Mr. Merry, who, 
iid, had acted as became a good 
a: as to holding bis chent to 
de declared that he could not 
any right or power there was for 
mitting him; and as he was a 
table citizen, and a member 
he corporation, there was no 
of his running away. On the 
c band, his cheat moſt aſſured» 
ad a good action againſt thoſe 
created gentlemen, for the af- 
It he met with in doing what 
hall-keeper ought to have done; 
2s Mr, Everett was too great a 
nd to the ſhop- tax to run from 
he ſhould not adviſe Mr. Merry 
harge him then, but leave the 
neſs to the decifion of a court 
law, 
he lord mayor expręſſed a wiſh 
polipone giving any Pinion on 
bulineſs, and adviſed both par- 
ether to make up the matter, 
refer it to a jury: witich ended 


curious tranſaGion for the pre- 


. He p. 00, & infra. 
2g. A common hall was held for 
ettion of » lord mayor, when, 
ary to he late cuſtom gf chooſ- 
{the two ſenior aldermen by ro- 
bon, the livery thought proper 
nominate, for the choice of the 
In otaldermen, Thomas Wright, 
the ſenior, and Thomas Skin» 
, eq, the junior member of that 
t,—The court of aldermen, in 
fl, elected Mr, Wright. 
b. About eighty gentlemen, 
pultoners of land and Thop-tax, 


the conduct of the 
'had 


— 
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met in the new council- chamber, 
Guildhall, purſuant to their ad- 
journment. 

Mr. Merry opened the buſineſs 
by reprobating the ſhop-tax, and 
| perſons who 
ualified. , 
Mr. alderman Skinner was no 
leſs ſevere, He brought, however, _ 
the recorder's opinion on ſome late 
proceedings, viz. Whether the few 
who had qualified had acted legal - 
ly? And whether they had a right 
to meet in Guildhall ? To the firſt, 
he was clearly of opinion, that thoſe 
who had qualified had acted legally; 
as ro thoſe who had adjourned from 
the 5th to the zoth, they had put 
it out of their own power :o qua- 
lify, unleſs under thoſe bo Rod 
already qualified. As to the place 
of meeting, he was equally clear 
that the corporation of London 
were maſters of Guildhall, and 
moſt undoubtedly had a right, 
whenever they thought proper, 
to prevent any Tau aſſembling 
therein. Mr. alderman Skinner ob- 
ſerved, that perhaps ſome gentle- 
men might be induced to Aang 
from a perſuaſion that they might 
render their fellow- citizens ſome 
ſervice, by checking the proceed- 
ings of thoſe who had been ſo for- 
ward in qualifying clandeſtinely, 

Mr. Robinſon was for every nian 
preſent qualifying himſelf imme- 
diately, attending at the next meet- 
ing, and out-voting them ; but this 
did not ſeem to meet the ſenſe of 
the majority. The meeting was 
adjourned fine die. See p. 70. 

— Naſſau, Fuly 14. On the gth 
ult. the ſchooner Keats, Chriſtopher 
Miller, maſter, was 1 run 
away with from Halifax, by four 
men, whoſe names are Richard 
Powel, William Buckley, George 
Taylor, and William Durihan. The 
maſter having gone on board about 

(E 4) eleven 
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_ eleven at night, went to fleep in his 


cabin, and was awaked by an un- 


common motion of the veſſel, On 


oing on deck to enquire the rea- 


ſelf at ſea. He was made to un- 
derſland that he was a priſoner, and 


the pirates immediately proceeded 


to the weſtward, and at laſt landed 


him on an iſland called Bald Tuſket, 
y. a highway robbery, of which 


where he was neceſſitated to fila 
four days, during which time he 


employed himſelf in making a raft, 


which he bound together with. a 
cod line, given him by the pirates, 
upon which he faſtened him elf, 


and then put to ſea ; the wind ſet- 


ting .on the ſhore, brought him to 


land, after being 24 hours in the 
above fituation ; and after expe- 
nencing many hardſhips, he arriv- 


ed at Shelburne on the 29th ult. 

Naſſau, Aug. 13. On the 21ſt 
of June were committed to, jail in 
Boſton, the four pirates 2 
in running away with the ſchooner 
Keats, from Halifax. 


ne 
4. Hague, Sept. 30, On Satur- 


day laſt a courier arrived here from 


Paris, with the news that a preli- 
minary convention was figned there 
on the 2oth inſtant between the 
imperial ambaſſador and the ambaſ- 
fadors of the republic, See Public 
. F 

5. Laſt Thurſday, a wheelwright, 
at Hatfield. in Hertfordſhire, com- 


pleted his 100 th year, on which oc. 


caſion the earl of Saliſbury, by 
whoſe family the old man has been 
employed from his infancy, invited 
the neighbouring inhabitants into 
his park, where they were regaled 
with roaſt beef and two buts of 
porter. The family of this vene- 
rable man conſiſts of himſelf, a 


daughter 79, another 76, and a ſon 


* 


n, he was aſtoniſned to find him- 


ſecutor 80l. the reward for 


and ſentenced to three years ing 


College of Phyſicians, the amt 


Ceres, OF. 6, gives the follon 
account of its appearance, lo be 


® . 
a 4.4% A 
* * 5 
* 


1 
1 


: 
_— 


75 years of age." "The « 
earnings of the father, by ww 
at his trade, are 38, Cd. aday,1 
13, A day more than his ſon end 
by the fame employment, 

6. Came on the trial, befor 
recorder, at Guildhall, of one! 
vey, a conſtable, for Jury, at 
Old Bailey, in the caſe of f 
Newbury and William Iverſon 


were capitally convicted, but x 
wards pardoned, S. page (18, 
5.) Hervey ſhared with they 
conviction. Hervey was cooni 
fonment in Newgate, and toþ 
twice in the pillory in the Old! 
ley yard. n, 
7. Yeſterday came on, at! 


election of officers for the year 
ſuing, when {ir Georpe Baker 
elected preſident; doctors Du 
Munro, Burges, Watſon, and! n 
cairne, cenſors; Dr. Tomliak 
treaſurer; Dr. Hervey, gil 
and fir George Baker, docton 
dogan, Hervey, Caulet, aud 
ſon, End 1b for licenk 
houſes for the reception of lun 
Doctors Fraſer, W. Robertlon, 
ter, and Ferris, were admitted 
centiates. . 
9. Chiſwick church vs 
open, and robbed of the cond 
nion plate, the gold fringe front 
communion-table, and from | 
ulpit-cloth ; the value of the nt 
— two and three bun 
pounds. : | 
11, On the 5th inſtant, 
before three in the afternoon, 
Lunardi aſcended in his ballons 
Edinburgh, A gentlewad, 
dates his letter from the Maa 


tiful in itſelf, as well as fe 


/ 
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| | 
land: Yeſterday after- ture of this celeſtial vehiole, if 1 
1 ky being clear, and a may uſe the phraſe. About 20 
vreeze from the 8. 8. W. as minutes after four, Mr. Lunardi 
unding in my yard, my ſer - caſt out his anchor, and the balloon 
wok notice of what he thought reſted near the coal town of Cal- 
„ + hawk, at a prodigious linge, on the eſtate of the hon. 
„ This object, which ap- John Hope, eſq. a mile eaſt from 
n exidcntly higher than ſome Ceres, and- between two and three 
Jouds floating near it, L was miles ſouth-eaſt of Cupar, in Fife.“ 
courinced was no bird. At Mr. Lunardi related, that the 
-me (about four minutes be- balloon, after rifing, took a N. E. 
four) it had the appearance of direction, and near the ifland of 
ix inches diameter, and ſeem- Inchkeith came down almoſt to the 
pended without motion, which ſea; that he then threw out ſome 
doing to its aſtoniſhing eleva - ballaſt, and the balloon roſe higher 
nd to its moving directly to- than before; that a current of wind 
me, As I knew Mr. Lu- from the weſt carried him eaſt near 
was to aſcend at Edinburgh North Berwick ; that different cur- 
encſday the iſt inſtant, and rents then changed his courſe, and 
e wind blew directly from brought him over between Leven 
dutch towards Ceres, I was and Lago; and that after this a 
aded that this object was his S. 8. W. breeze brought him to the 
u. 1 then called my neigh- place where he deſcended. When 
to come and ſee the aerial the balloon was at its higheſt ele- 
ler: they thought me in joke; vation, the barometer, he ſays, ſtood 
pn my ing them I was ſe- at 18 inches, 3-toths. At this 
they came out and ſaw the time he found no difficulty in re- 
which I pointed out to them, ſpiration. He paſſed through ſe- 
puld not believe it was Mr. - veral clouds of ſnow, and loft fight 
fi, Whilſt we gazed, the at times both of fea and land. The 
ning clouds two or three thermometer was below the freez- 
nterczpted our view ; and, as ing point, and he found himſelf 
alloon came out from behind very cold from the chilly air which 
puds, the rays of the ſun re- ſurrounded him. His excurſion 
| from the well fide of it gave took up about an hour and an half; 
appearance of the moon ſeen and from his account, he muſt have 
ght, five or fix days after paſſed over upwards of 40 miles of 
nge. About ten minutes ſea and 10 of lanc. 
bur the balloon got below the 12. Advices were received on 
it now aſſumed an oblong Monday of the loſs of the Hinchin- 
nd appeared much larger. brook aſt Indiaman, capt. Max- 
palket and flag alſo became well, off the Long Sand in the 
+ Multitudes now got fight Bengal river. She had proceeded' 
and the whole country was as far as the mouth of the river, 
d As it drew near the when ſhe encountered a violent 
and failed along with a kind ſtorm, and afterwards, in returning 
| grandeur, the fight gave to Kedjeree, to refit, ſhe met with-- 
pleaſure to ſuch as knew what this unhappy accident, Three of 
but ternbly alarmed ſuch the crew were drowned. She had 
acquainted with the na- goods on board to the amount of 
; fix 
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"fix or ſeven lacks, no part of which 
were ſaved. This ſhip was taken 
by, and retaken from, the French, 
in the action between commodore 
Johnſtone and M. Suffrein, at Port 
Praya, on the 16th of April, 1781. 

— A young lady of rank had 
lately one of her fore- teeth become 
black and carious, and was adviſed 
by a celebrated dentiſt to have a 
tooth taken from the mouth of an 
apparently healthy perſon, and 
tranſplanted into the place of the 
. decayed one. This was accordingly 
done, and the tooth faſtened per- 
ſectly well. | | 
At the end of five weeks her 
mouth became very painful, her 
gums ulcerated, and were ſoon cor- 


roded away; à number of ulcers, 


large, deep, and fetid, extended 
cover her cheeks and throat; ſeve- 
ral of her teeth dropped out, and 
her death was foon expected from 
the daily decay of her ſtrength. 

In this calamitous condition, an 
eminent phyſician was conſulted, 
who, ſuſpecting mercury to be the 

corrector of this frightful 
siſeaſe, directed a gentle courſe of 
it to be tried, which, for a time, 
relieved moſt of the ſymptoms. 
She was then ordered to try the 
effects of country air. She accord- 
mgly proceeded, by ſhort ſtages, to 
her fummer reſidence, about 80 
miles from London, Here, with- 
out any new complaints, her 
firength gradually leſſened, till 
death cloſed the melancholy ſcene. 
Fhe above account may be depend- 
ed upon for fact, and was laid be- 
fore the Royal College of Phyſi- 
cians a ſhort time ſince (uith ſeve- 
ral other particulars) by the preſent 
learned vice-preſident of the Royal 
Society, who attended the unfor- 
tunate young lady upon this de- 
plorable occaſion. 


13- Miſs Anne Frankland, daugh- 


r N Ie 


remedy, was ſeized with the 


ſoap- ſuds, eſcaped. all tie c 


and the main ſheet faſt, tt 


* 


ter of the rev. Mri Willa 
land, ſome time rector of 0 
kirk, near Malton, in the % 
Riding of the county d f 
fondling a little in her 
was bitten in the lip by the a 
which was not perceived to by 
Upon her erying: out, 2 M. 
vant, who was then employ 
waſhing the linen of thes; 
— immediately to her zik 

ut in ta away tie dor, 
herſelf Maas — N the 
The conſequence was, that 
Frankland, got apprehending 
danger, and therefore applyin 


phobia, and died with all the 
3 of that dreadful 

r. The. maid-ſervant, cog 
ing her buſineſs of waſhing 
her arm for ſeveral hours i 


tous conſequences of the ae 
W hence it was conchuded, th 
ſearching quality of the ſa 
perfectly ſecured her from th 
effect of ſuch an accident. 
mentioned in the Morning C| 
as an inflance that ſoap ſuds, 4 


as oil, may be beneficial in ſuch d If 
but whether it happened i n0 
awas a recent fad, is not ſaid. e 

— On Monday evening the 1840 
bler cutter, of 4 guns, lieu. 0 


ry, a fine new veſſel, d 
the faſteſt ſailers in the ſernd 
loſt in Leigh Roads. Her 
was from the Sea Reach u 
mouth Roads; they hadi 
Sheerneſs at noon; but ali 
her commander had relolre 
weather proving ſqually vi 
to come to anchor in Leigh 
they accordingly turned up 
the wind from — Nore, and 
preparing for anchoring, 

Rbbin . * ſudden ſquall c 


overſet in an inſtant, and 
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bottom. A Yarmouth her- 
* ſeeing the cutter overſet, 
» fail towards her, and arrived 
+ enough to pick up thirty-two 
* 1nd a lad, ſon to lieut. Low- 
cout 13 years of age, which 
was caught hold of by a woman 
the boat juſt as he was on the 
at of going down. Lieutenant 
ty and fixteen men are loſt, 
+ lieutenant's loſs is attributed 
his being entangled in the Tig- 
„ 43 he was a good ſwimmer, 
"was heard to bid the people and 
Gn {ave themſelves with all ex- 
tion. 
i. Yeſterday, at a court of com- 
council, the opinions of the 
er and common ſerjeant were 
\ reſpecting the legality of thoſe 
Dus who have actedeas commil- 
rs in the ſhop-tax buſineſs, to- 
ber with their opinion of the 
it of the other gentlemen (who 
urned that buſineſs) levying an- 
ertax on the inhabitants, agree- 
to a motion of Mr. Merry's 
un effect. The opinions of thoſe 
tlemen appeared wholly in fa- 
rof the minority commithoners, 
p Had acted therein; and that it 
not in the power of the other 
tlemen to impoſe or levy the 
wan, Mr, Dornford then roſe, 
ſud, he ſuppoſed it would be 
ein order, if the motion which 
ace thoſe gentlemen the uſe of 
hall to meet, was to be re- 
led, or the hall-keeper called 
nd acquainted with the deciſion 
de 2 and common ſer- 
This being oppoſed, the 
er roſe, and fat * would 
be needful, as that motion 
A of courſe fall felo de ſe. 


L1Þ 

. Dublin, Od. 11. This day 
on the trial of James Ennis, 
de murder of his own mother. 


burt, on his appearance, ſeem- 
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ed ſtruck with horror. He was 
convicted on the cleareſt evidence, 
He. received his ſentence without 
emotion ; and the only thing he had 
to ſay in his defence was, that he 
was drunk and out of his ſenſes when 
the murder was committed; which 
the judge, on palfing ſentence, ſaid 
was an aggravation of his crimes, 
See p. 68. | PE 
18. By an edict of the emperor, 
lately iſſued, vaſſalage is totally 
aboliſhed in Hungary, and the very 
name of it ordered to be no longer 
uſed. Every man has, liberty to 
marry, to Ilcarn any att, to work 
for himſelf, to ſell, mortgage, ex- 
change, and alienate his property, 
only ſending to his lord the accuſ - 
tomed fees; in ſhort, every vaſſal 
in Hungary is reſtored to the full 
and perfect enjoy ment of perſonal 
freedom, without the leaſt reſtriction 
whatever. In the edict iflued on 
this occaſion, his imperial maj 
has this liberal ſentiment: 4 ] not 
only, ſays he, would unſhackle the 
mind from a baſe ſuperſtition which 
encrvates it; but 
its active powers to national ſer- 
vices. Let the gloomy prieſt bg. 
driven from his cloiſter, to benefit 
ſociety with his talents; and let the 
moſt unenlightened religious, who 
were fettered by bigotry, look abroad 
upon the face of day. . Artiſts, ma- 
nufacturers, and fatmers, benefit a 
ſtate, while a multitude of religious 
drones encumber and oppreſs it.“ 
By another edict his imperial ma- 
eſty aboliſhes the ſeparate-juriſdic- 


tion formerly granted to the ſewsin . - 


Galicia, who are, for the future, 
to be amenable to the ordinary 
courts. of juſtice. 

In his Auſtrian dominions tho 
Jews are fubjected to rather rigor. 
ous laws. If they marry, they are 
to pay a certain fum on the birth of 
every child, which is to be increaſ⸗ 

ed 


0 


wilh ro direct 
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ed in proportion to the number of 


births; and if they grow rich, they 


are to pay to the ſupport of govern- 
ment in proportion to their wealth. 

By an ordinance of the 22d of 
Auguſt, his majeſty aboliſhed the 
right heretofore claimed by the 
lords, of compelling their vaſſals to 
maintain their dogs. 

An arret has lately been iſſued b 
the French king, expreſly forbid 
ding perſons, not regularly bred to 
the profeſſion of phylic or ſurgery, 
from vending any ſort of medicines 
for the cure of diſeaſes. 

Dublin, OX. 17. Laſt Saturday, 
at the King's bench, ſentence was 
paſſed on captains Cooke and Arſ- 
dale, for aſſaulting and wounding 
Mr. Crawley, a citizen, when one 
was fined fifty pounds, the other 
twenty-five. The proſecutor is (till 
to bring on his action of damages. 

21. At a court of common coun- 
cil, Mr. alderman Newnham mov- 
ed, that the ſalary of the recorder 
be augmented from 60cl. to. 1000l, 
- a year, which was unanimouſly 
agreed to, | 

23. Laſt week, Mr, Poole, of 
Bury St. Edmund's, aſcended in a 
balloon from that place. He gives 
the following account of his aſcen- 
ſion: nA 
% Immediately after my balloon 
was liberated, I found myſe lf aſcend- 
ing with an eaſt-by-north courſe, a 
ſerene day, a beautiful ſky, and the 
ſenſation ot aſcent exceedingly pleaſ- 
ing. On entering the tir cloud 1 
found the mercury in the barometer 
„ had fallen four inches and a half, 
which ſtated my elevation at three 
quarters-of a mile and about 146 
yards. 1 1 
„„ Although my aſcenſion was 
rapid, the clouds were of ſo un- 
equal a height, that J did not paſs 
them in leſs than four minutes: 1 


then tound-. myſelt paraltel with 
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diſcover the ſea through them 


'ocean in an eaſtern direction 


[0% 
their tops, which © 
= 1 . » 
cold, although the fun ſhade 
uninterrupted ſplendour; n 
loon was now conliderably 
panded ; and having aſcended 
ond the reach of found fron 
ow, I was ſtruck with the fla 
which prevailed to ſuch 40 
that I heard the watch beating 
my pocket. Notwithſtanding 
cold, which was conſiders 
continued to mount, until my de 
meter had fallen 14 inches a 
quarter, which I fince fd, by 
aring with my table of alu 
is three miles and 133 yard, 
balloon was expanded to a dd 
of tenfion, and on drawing the 
pendice to me, 1 found the gu 
* very copiouſly ; I had 
a confined and unpleaſant ſenſa 
in my ears. On conſidering 
elevation, I was, aſtoniſhed to 
that looking to the earth was not 
tended with the ſmalleſt dilagy 
able ſenſation, although I hare 
ways experienced it on look 
down a precipice. 
Having been up go min 
and knowing that I had made 10 
ſiderable progreſs to the cally 
I was ſurpriſed at not being ab 


val of the clouds: I was about 
deſcend below them for inte 
tion, when J diſcovered a be 
ful meandring river, bearing bf 
compaſs ſouth-ealt by-ealt, an 
tracing its courſe, diſcovered 
termination of the land in tat 
ter. I could now allo percevs 


equ 
urath 
e gen 
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night 
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e, at 
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point ts which I was advancing 
had rather an opaque than 21 
nous appearance; and Judi 
not to be very diſtant, } th 
proper to deſcend. I opened 


valve, which acted very wel | 


by keeping it open ſame like ö 


" which bad hitherto de- 
aach began to take à contrary 
ion, My defcent was gra- 
I ſoon after alighted on a 
piece of ground at Earl So- 
in this county, without in- 
omyſelf or balloon. ; 

{ was very hoſpitably receiv- 
by major Dade, who lives 1n 
neighbourhood, and found my 
de from Bury to be 28 miles, 
ing been in the air one hour and 
en minutes.“ ; 

| The ſeffions at the Old Bai- 
which began on the 19th, end- 
bis day, when 12 perſons re- 
ed ſentence of death, viz, Wil- 
| Vandeput, James Beaman, 
cis Storer, and Daniel Eaſt, for 
ing into the dwelling-houſe 
warehouſe of Lewis Teſſier, 
of Old Broad-ſtreet, and ſteal- 
i bale of filk, value upwards of 
|: William Smith, and James 
bt, for other burglaries; 
Ive Manning alias Francis Hill, 
ouſe-breaking ; William Pow- 


ag; John Iſaac, for a high- 
robbery ; William Shergold, 
Edward Preſton, for ſtreet- rob- 
b, 

andica, pt, 10. This ifland 
nf been again viſited by a hurri- 
equally violent, of much long- 
uration, aud, it is feared, much 


mmenced about fix in the even- 
of Saturday the 25th ult. and 
wed, with very little inter- 
m, during the greateſt part of 
ught, The damage ſuſtained 


„ and muſt be the more ſe- 
elt by them, as they had 
recovered the heavy loſſes oc- 
by the laſt. The iſland 
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| the ſurface of the mercury. 
me convex and light; downy 


and Jobn Davis, for horſe - 


e general than that of laſt year. 


the inhabitants has been im- 


was fortunately full of provifions, 
which were ſelling at a low price; 
and, to prevent the exportation of 
them, an embargo has been laid 
upon the ſhipping for fix weeks. 
Lond. Gazette. 75 ; | 

25. By the laſt advices from the 
Eaſt Indies, which arrived on the 
19th inſtant over-land, there is an 
account of a battle fought in the 
Myſore country, between Tippoo 
Satb and the Marattas, in which the 
latter obtained a complete victory; 
and Tippoo was near being taken 
priſoner, baving loſt his campequi- 

age, and moſt of his artillery. It 
oes not appear that any European 
auxiliaries tought on either fide. 

By the above packet, advice was 
received of a duel fought between 
fir William Murray ws. lieut, Gil- 
bert Waugh of the 13d regiment, 
on the 21it of October, 1784, in 
which the latter was mortall 
wounded, and died three days at- 
ter, greatly regretted, | 
26. Recent advices from Phila- 
delphia mention, that. Dr. Franklin 
arrived in that city on the 15th of 
September (See page $4). He was 
received with tears of joy, and ac- 
companied to his houſe by all the 
members of Congreſs, amid the ac- 
clamations of the citizens of all 
ranks, who poured forth their prays 
ers for his preſervation. Mr. Hen- 
don, who wrote the account of his 
arrival, ſays, he never ſaw ſo af - 
fecting a ſcene, All the people 
ſhouted, 4+ Liberty !'* He was ad- 
dreſſed by the General Aſſembly, 
that was then fitting ; and after- 
wards by all orders of men in Phi- 
ladelphia. See Public Papers. 

By the United States in Con- 
greſs aſſembled, Sept. 13, Reſolved, 
that for the ſervices of the preſenr 
year, it will be neceſſary that three 
millions of dollars, in addition to 
649,880 


| 
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As a motive for the chearful pa 


ment of the ſum now called for, as ſaid to the proſecutor 
well as of the arrearages on that of the priſoner was a man of |; 
April 27, 1784, the committee are | 


of opinion, that the ſtates be re- 


A 


\ 


minded that congreſs have paſſed an 
ordinance for the ſurvey and ſale of 
the weſtern territory of the united 
ftates, and that the proceeds there- 
of will be applied as a finking fund 
to extinguiſh the domeſtic debt. 
Future requiſitions for intereſt on 
the domeſtie debt will therefore be 
reduced in proportion as this fund 
"= be rendered productive. | 


eſolved, That congreſs agree 


to the ſaid report. 


27. The Medical Theatre of the 


London Hoſpital was opened in 
form by four introductory orations. 


1. By Dr. Harwood, on the uti- 


lity of phyſic in general. 


2. By Dr. Healde, on the firſt 
rinciples of the ſcience, and on the 
iberal practice of it, in oppoſition 


$0 quackeries, of which he oppoſed 
the danger, 


3- By Dr. Maddock on the par- 


ticular excellence of the inſtitution 
of the London Hoſpital. 


And, 


4. By Mr. Blizard, ſurgeon of 


the hoſpital, who enlarged on the 
numerous benefits which could not 
fail to reſult from the maturity of 
the preſent plan; a plan conceived 
in benevolence, executed on the 
moſt eligible plan, and ſettled, he 
truſted, on the moſt ſolid bafis ; an 
illuſtrious monument to the ſenſi- 
bility and munificence of Engliſh- 
men. 


29. A man paſſed under a long 


examination before the aldermen 
Plomer and Le Meſurier, charged 
with deſrauding. an elderly gentle- 
man of 5 51. in caſh, 


and a bank- 


PRINCIPAL 
649,880 already voted, be paid into note of 20l. It appeated 


the common treaſury, on or before proſecutor went i that 
the firſt of May next. 2 mo 2 public 


this day the Engliſh yacht, 


14 


tha 


where the priſoner was 
ared to be in liquor; *. 
Privately,t 


but loved play; that he lo 
guineas at one game, and thi 
might as well have ſome of his 
ney as another; accordinel 
fat down to play, and the þ i 
won the above ſum. Mr. Gs 
was counſel for the priſoner, 4 
ſaid, he had done nothing but 
the law would juftify; tha | 
roſecutor, ſuppoſing the pri 
in liquor, thought to take ag 
vantage, thinking him not i 
condition to play; and it did 
appear but that the priſoner p 
fair; therefore he was not only 
titled to be diſmiſſed; but alſo to 
751. Accordingly he was diſnif 
and the caſh and bank-note 
delivered to him, 

30. In the courſe of this mc 
came on a queſtion in the cov 
King's bench, whether a certil 
taken but on the laſt Game 
went any wma towards indemy 
ing the poſſeſſor from the per 
of former acts? The court 
clearly of opinion, that it did! 
the laſt act being intended ms 
to raiſe a tax upon qualified 
ſons in their exerciſe of the ip 
man's right, 


NOVEMBER 
Copenhagen, Of, 21. Thel 
a prion of Denmark rect 


the king of Great Britain, his ut 
preſented to him. The beat 
it is much admired. The & 
who conducted the yacht, a0 
livered it to the prince, be! 
received at court with great u 


J 
Ye has recelved a preſent of 
F-box 
2 with the por- 
of the 


land ducats. | 
— Murrow, formerly 
& of Meſſcs. Drummond, and 
was convicted, laſt October, of 
ng a bag of money, containing 
. their property, has receive 
on on condition of being 
ned to the Bay of Hondu- 


for life, See mol, v. þ* 79z 74, 


"Capt Mackenzie, who, in 
nder laſt, was convicted of 
ing off one of his men from 
auth of a cannon (See vol. v. 
) has received his majeſty's 
on; but he is ſtill detained in 
gute, and it is expected will be 
it the next Admiralty ſeſſions, 
jiracy, in cutting out, from 
rthe guns of a Dutch fort, on 
maſt of Africa, a Portugueſe 
with Dutch colours, in con- 
nce of which a complaint has 
lad againſt him by the Portu- 

ambaſſador. Government 
vs 11,0001, worth of his gold 
tll he gives an account of the 
ps ſores, which were intruſted 
s care, His father has died 
his confinement, and left him 
late of near gool. a year; but 
thought he will not be able to 


any thing of it, it being mort». 


(for a conſiderable ſum, 

Laſt Friday a very extraor- 
ſy robbery was committed on 
jerlon of Mr. Mackay, an up- 
erer, in Piccadilly. It ſeems 
i gentſeman had left an annuity 
l. 108, per ann. (for a term of 


to a woman named Mary. 


art Mackay, the wife of Lewis 

bameron, ſaid to be formerly 

Acer in the French ſervice. 

Mackay, who was a truſtee 

T the will, had frequent ap- 
C | 
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enriched with 


rince-royal, filled with 


ſications from this woman to aſſiſt 
er with money in advance on ac 
count of her annuity. He had ac- 
tually advanced her gol. and re- 
tedly preſſed her for the repay · 
ment of it. On Friday morning 
ſhe called on him, with the infor- 
mation that it was then in her pow- 


er to repay the money, if he would 
accompany her to her houſe at 


Walworth. Mr. Mackay ſet out 
with her at nine o*clock, and, on 


coming to the houſe, they were 


both let in by De Chameron, Mr. 
Mackay was defired to walk up' 
ſtairs into the dining-room, when 
De Chameron, after a few minutes 
converſation, 1 large knife 
and a pair of piſtols, with which 
he menaced him with inſtant death, 
if he offered to cry out or alarm the 
neighbours, or did not lower his 
voice, 
mediately writing an order @n his 
bankers (Meſſ. Drummond) for 300 
guineas, and was very preſſin chat 
it ſhould be written in his cuſtoma- 
7 manner of drawing drafts, for 
if the money was not produced, 


infant death ſhould be the couſe- 


quence. The draft was written 
by Mr. Mackay, and Mrs. De Cha- 
meron was diſpatched with it. On 
her return the villain produced 451. 
in caſh, and 270l. in bank-notes, te 
Mr. Mackay, and told him there 
was the money. He then infiſted 
on his drawing another draft on 
Mr, Walpole, the banker, where 
the money was kept for the pay- 
ment of the annuity. This Mr. 
Mackay refuſed, ftating that he 
world ſubmit to death rather than 
do it. Finding he was fixed in his. 
determination, the villain ceaſed 
importuning him. He then bored 
holes 1n the wainſcot of the room, 
and, 2 through them, 
compelled Mr. Mackay to ſit down 
on the floor, to which he bound 


(79Þ 


He then demanded his im- 


* 
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bind him. Previous to his leaving 
Mr. Mackay, he informed him, 
that in the corner cupboard was 
placed a barrel of gun- powder, and 


that, in order to prevent his en- 


deavouring to purſue him in his 
flight, he bad placed ropes to each 
of the windows, which had a com- 
munication with a loaded and cock- 

ed piſtol pointing into the powder, 
| and that the initant either of the 
windows was touched or opened, 
the powder would go off and blow 
the houſe up. Mr. Mackay con- 
tinued in the houſe, bound in this 
manner, till five in the afternoon, 
before he could make any perſon 
Hear, the houſe being empty, and 
only taken for that purpoſe. By 
the help of a ladder ſome people 
ot into the window, and releaſed 
im. See Nov. 27. BL 

— Lieutenant-general fir Ro- 
bert Boyd has obtained his majeſty's 


permiſſion to wear the victorious. 


word. G1BRALTAR on the colours 
of his regiment, as an honourable 
di ſtinction for the important ſervices 
of that gallant officer and his corps, 
during the memorable ſiege of that 
important fortreſs, 

e On Tueſday the lord mayor 
gave an elegant entertainment at the 
Hankon-houſe to the members of 
the Royal Academy; at which 
were preſent the marquis of Car- 
marthen, fir Joſhua Reynolds, fir 
William Chambers, alderman Boy- 
dell, rev, Mr. Peters, Meſſrs. Ba- 
con, Barry, Burch, Carlini, Cat- 
ton, Chamberlin, Coſway, Dance, 
De Loutherbourg, Meyer, New- 
ton, Nollekins, Kichar s, Rigaud, 
Sanby, Serres, Tyler, Weſt, Wil- 


ton, and Millar, Mr. Dalton, the. 


King's librarian, and ſeveral gen- 
tlemen belonging to the choir of 
St. Paul's, who in the courſe of the 


72. 2 W. 
evening added much to the convi- in the boat without Water; & 


[ 


bim, having firſt tied his hands be- | 


viality of the meeti 
ſome of the — yy — „ 
and glees. The compay 
highly pleaſed with the 
lordſhip had thus ſhewnto the 
arts, painting and muſic, Thi 
the firſt time that the aich 
ſuch, were honoured with x 
tertainment at the Manfion-y 
though we hope, for the cred! 
the city of London, it will a 
the laſt. The example of the 
ſent lord-mayor is a pattern fo 
ſucceſſors. It is this 
encouragement to E 
firſt city in the world which 
enable that city, in arts as wel 
commerce, to - boaſt the pry 
nence. fe» + ff 
— The recorder. made his 
port of 22 convicts under ſent 
of death in Newgate, (Ser pqtt 
when the following were ont 
for execution, viz. James Ri 
ohn Hayes, George Reyu 
illiam Barnes, Richard Sil 
alias Jack the Gardener, 
Rowſell, James Moſdell, |; 
Lewis, Joſeph Banning, Wil 
Moore, Thomas Browning, 
mas Winderbank, John Aube 
Joſeph Wood, Benjamin Ht 
and William Beer, | 
Philadelphia, Aug. 26. Cu 
Alexander Stewart, of the big 
light, which was ſaid to have 
dered at ſea on the 22d of June 
on her 7 to St. Pierre w! 
tinique, to Providence, in ki 
Iſland, is ſafe arrived at Balis 
He gives an account, that the 
ſprung a leak on the day adorel 
tioned, which increaſed ſo fall 
he and the crew (conliſting d 
men and one woman) took to 
boat, and in three quarters 
hour after they left the wech 


went down, in lat. 3. 3% V 
They were eleven 


the to 158. in the pound; in the latter, 
; of to 16s; in the pound. He then 


the gth 
commande 


of January 
ingly valua 


h no other price was paid than 
. toſſed up; when the plaintiff's 


cat produce. 4, , 
work; Aug. 13 We are 


md from Poughkeepſie, that 


days ago two lads at a ſchool 


place, differing} in reſpect to 


exerciſe, determined on a-re- 
cetotheir maſter, who decided 
rour of the junior, which, ſo 
irritated the ſenior, that when 
holars were diſmiſſed; he ſeized 
pmpetitor, threw him on the 
pd, and trampled him to death. 
Acommon-hall aſſembled, for 
urpoſe of coming to ſome re- 
jonz with reſpect to the ſhop- 


| lord mayor came forward, | ade! | 
that had the affidavit of the jurors 


plained to the livery the pur- 
vr which they were called to- 
\, and hoped they would be- 
vith firmneſs ; but; at the 
ume, with temper; 

eman Skinner brought for- 
lome reſolutions, which, he 
zere drawn up with ſpirit, 
terms f rictly legal. The bur- 
mpoſed on the citizens of 
Mm were grievous, He had 
ined the bocks of two wards, 
gte and Queenhithe; in the 
r, the taxes of the houſes, 


jel 2 year to 2001; amount 
% 


oppo 


plaintiff; and fix for the defendant, 


friends won. It was owned, that 
the verdict coincided with the opi- 


nidn of the court. Lord Mansfield | 


aſked, If there was any ground of 
objection againſt the werdet ? The 
counſel daſwered, None ; but that 
a verdict had been formerly ſet as 

de, on a like plea, as reported by 
fir J. Hawkins. Lord Mansfield 
obſerved, that the eaſes were dif- 
ferent : in the former caſe, the affis 
davit was made by the bailiff, who 


| had locked the jury ib, and faw | 


them through the window ; aud not 
upon the affidavit of the jurors. 
A law correſpondent obſerves, 


been admitted, the jury would have 
en liable to a trial of attaint; 


Florence, Of. 22. Letters from 


Rome mention, that ſeveral ſhocks 
of earthquakes have been felt in 
that city and its environs, though 
no damage happened *to the builds 
ings there ; but that many houſes 
and churches have been conſiders 
ably injured at Narni, Spoleto, Ri- 
eti, and Terni. Lond. Gaz. 
Legborm Oct. 11. From the lit- 
tle town of Azeylaon we are in- 
formed of a rare inſtance of the old 


(F) 1 
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age of à married couple; the huſ- 


band is till living, aged 120 years; 
his name is Joſeph Rodriguez : his 
wife Joſepha Thereſa died on the 
22d of laſt Auguſt, aged 110 years 
and 13 days, * | 
10. The fixteen malefactors laſt 
ordered for execution ( /ze p. 80.) 
and alſo 2 Lloyd alias Jones, 
for horſe · ſtealing, and James Con- 
nell, for houſebreaking, who were 
2 convicted at the ſame — 
ons (e p. 69.) were execute 
before ed yy ee 

— Mr. Arkwright applied to the 
court of king's bench to obtain a 
new trial. The court were unani- 
mouſly of opinion, that there was 
not a colour of ground for a' new 
trial, and refuſed to grant a rule to 
ſhew cauſe. | See p. 40. 

11. At a late hunt at Fontain- 
bleau, the duke de Bourbon, ſon of 
the prince of Condé, was in the 
moſt imminent danger of his life. 
A furious boar having attacked his 
horſe, his R. H. the comte d' Ar- 
tois, ſecing the perilous ſituation of 
his friend, nimbly alighted, and 
courageouſly attacked and killed the 
N whoſe fangs muſt have proved 

tal to the duke, had it not been 
for this timely reſcue. * 

Glaſzow, Nov. 3. Monday morn- 


ing, about three o'clock, the peo- 


ple inhabiting the houſes on the 
ank of the Molendinar Bourn, 
which runs through Glaſgow, were 
greatly alarmed by the ſudden and 
great riſe of the water in that brook. 
*Fhe north bank of the Monkland 
canal at Blochairn, about a mile 
eaſt from the baſon, burſt, and 
poured forth a torrent of water into 
the bourn, that carried every thing 
before it ; the mill · dam at the High 
Church was levelled with the bot- 
tom of the brook ; the water was 
from two to three feet deep in the 
people's houſes at the foot of the 
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thoſe in 
them relief, they knew na, 


Harannah ſtreet, andthey 
nal, and approaching the 
which wakened them ; the os 


if 
who were in — 


morning, the water contin 
riſe, and coming from a plu 
— to them, they 

z an expected N 
but the doſtruction of — ol 
neighbours, Happily at thy 
part of the college garden- 
the foot of the New Vennal, 
down, and gave relief to the 
ple; but what gave relief ot 
proved almoſt death to thee 
the Spoutmouth: the arches 
various bridges there were tos 
row for ſuch a body of water 
the channel of the bourn being 
fined-by the houſes on each fi 
paſſing through the - Galle 
the bridges rather became 
than ges for it, and in 
houſes it was fix feet deep. 
confufion attending fo alarm 
lituation, was beyond deſeri 
Floors were cut to lift the 
from the nd ſtories, to 5 
their being drowned. Md 
with their helpleſs infants, 
out of their houſes in the dari 
certain where they were | 
Others, willing to give al 
knew not how to approach 
ſafety to themſelves ; while 
more intrepid, daſhed into the 
and brought the old and ink 
places of ſafety. The water 
out of the cloſes on the not 
of the Gallowgate, and m 
the top of the fide walls « 
bridge in that ſtreet, when i 


the higheſt ; ſo that mary bu 
were under water, that chu 
be ſubjected to that incon'e - 
before; in the higheſt flood * 
ſeven o'clock, the water ti 1 : 


canal was moſtly ruth out; 


) 
to ſwell from the 

in that, fell on Sunday 
ind dammed back the bourn 
©rmer occaſions. By eleven 
{ forenoon, moſt part of the 
e gate Was under water by the 
ning ſo rapidly; but it fell 
\fernoon. Notwithſtanding 


y 


| * . * 

w uminent danger in which many 

thing e were of being drowned, we 

7 of wy we can ſay, that no lives 
lolt, 

— i, 08. 11. A band of rob- 

nal, of a fingular character, lately 


ered, are the ſubje& of ge- 
converſation. They are fifty 
inder, of whom ſeveral are in 
, and ſearch is making after 
i, They formed themſelves 
in aſſociation, according to 
k they were to have a common 
ty in all their ſtolen effects. 
their practice to diſpoſe of 
wels and gold and filver they 
Jundered, to foreigners, in ex- 
ve for ſilks and other merchan- 
which they ſold to the ſhop- 
n. Seven of theſe villains 
rſed themſelves in the city as 
ſics in rich families; and af- 
ding where the valuables were 
ited, cauſed them to be ſtolen 
eir accomplices, to whom they 
admittance to the houſes, O- 
tended gaming-tables, and, 
ing into the ſtreets ſuch ad- 
wers as had been ſucceſsful, 
led them of their gains. One 
e gang being taken in the act 
mmitting a robbery, obtained 
promiſe of pardon, upon giv- 
wormation againſt his accom- 


Grinflead, Nov. I 4s That 


17 WT building, the tower of our 
ſed church, was rebuilt in 1684 


ad one having been burnt 
by lightning in 1683) ; but 
br ſome years paſt been in a 
„ owing to the want 
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of judgment in the architect, bad 


6 


workthanſhip, and worſe materials. 
Within this twelvemonth it haſten- 
ed very rapidly to its diſſolution, by 

ſhewing a large crack at the foun- 

dation of the north-eaſt angle, which 
paſſed through the ſtone ſtair-caſe 

contained in that angle, and which 

led to the top of the tower by wind» 

ing ſteps. ' A large part of the out- 

fide of the foundation of that an- 

gle had at ſeveral times fallen down, 

which diſcovered the badneſs of the 
materials, being nothing but a caſe 
of ſtone filled up w th rubbiſh, and 

that ſtone very indifferent, The 

bells, which were fix, and very 

heavy, and hung in the third loft, 
had not been rung for ſome time 

paſt, as it was obſerved they ſhook 
the tower very much. 

On Saturday the 1th inſtant, a 
very confiderable quantity of ſtone 
ſell from the north-weſt angle, ſome 
diftance up the tower ; this brought 
near an hundred perſons into the 
church- yard. The ſtones kept con- 
tinually falling, and many of them, 
from the violent preſſure, flew from 
the foundation to a confiderable di- 
ſtance, as if thrown from an en- 

ine; when another large parcel of 
one fell from the ſame angle, and 
raiſed a great duſt, which ſerved as 
a warning to the ſpectators to keep 
at a greater diſtance, The 
crack was then obſerved to run very 
faſt up the tower, and about a quar- 
ter of an hour before two A 
it gave ſome dreadful cracks, and 
ſtones were heard to fall withinfide ; 
when the tower immediately di- 
vided north and ſouth at the top, 
and the north-weſt minoret tottered 
for ſome ſeconds, which, together 
with the ſouth-weſt and ſouth-caſt 
minorets, fell down almoſt perpen - 
dicularly, The north-eaſt minoret 
immediately followed; but unfor- 
tunately fell on the roof of the 
(F 2) church, q 
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church, and driving one pair of 
rafters againſt another, beat down 
three pillars out of the four, and 
with ſome large ſtones which fell 
from the ſouth-eaſt angle, unroofed 
almoſt all the north and middle aiſles 
beyond the pulpit, and beat down 
one of the pillars in the ſouth aiſle, 
in ſuch a manner that che roof there 
alſo muſt be taken off; ſo that it 
may fairly be ſaid two-thirds of the 
roof are deſtroyed by the fall of the 
north-eaſt niinoret, and the ſtone 
from the ſouth-eaſt angle. The weſt 
part of the tower ſinking almoſt 
perpendicularly, the ſtones did not 
reach ſo far into the church- yard 
on the welt and ſouth ſides as might 
have been expected; ſo that none 
of the houſes, though very near, 
avere damaged, and providentially 
no lives loft, though ſome perſons 
had been both in the church and 
belfry but a few minutes before, 
and the maſter and ſcholars had juſt 
left the ſchool-room, which was ad- 
Joining to the ſteeple, and was alſo 
deſtroyed. | 
The tower, being very large and 
of great height, fell with the moſt 
dreadful noiſe, and ſhook the earth 
toa very conſiderable diſtance round 
the town, and the cloud of duſt 
raiſed by it was beyond deſcription, 
znſomuch that the ſpectators could 
not diſtinguiſh any object a foot di- 
Rance from them. Five of the bells 
lay on the top of the rubbiſh, only 
covered by the lead of the roof, but 
the fourth bell was buried ſome di- 
ſtance, and has ſince been dug out. 
They are all whole to appearance; 
but whether any of them are crack- 
ed, cannot be determined till the 
are hung to give. their ſound. 
This beautiful tower was the pride 
and ornament of the whole country 
round! 

- 16, The Ariel floop of war, 
lately arrived at Spithead from. Jas 


r 


maica, from whence 
departure on the 1 2th — 
on entering the Windward Þ, 
met * ſo violent a vale, 2 
panied with thick rain, &, 
and lighthing, which * 
with unremitting violence fa. 
20th till the 22d, that the ca 
only loſt all command of the 
but all poflibility of knowing 
ſhe was, till about one in the; 
ing of the 23d, by a fla of 
ning, they — a glimpt 
Magagnana one mile under her 
and by that circumſtance were 
videntially ſaved. 

Dublin, Nov. 10. Monday a 
traordinary occurrence was h 
before one of the Courts, which 
cited ſome degree of curiglity, 
gaoler of Maryborough, in Qu 
County, having eſcorted four 
ors to this city, in order to le 
ed ia the Four Courts Mark 
he was arreſted in Caſtle-{tre 
his way to the Courts, He it 
ed the bailiffs of his fituati 
reſpect to his tour priſoners, 
expoſtulation was in vain. te 
hurried away to a fponging4 
while the nimble gentlemen, 
whom he reckoned himſslt d 
d'affaires, made their eſcape, 
haps never to be caught agui 
ſince appears that they cum 
— this arreſt, in order 


ect their freedom. The n 


kept in cuſtody until he can 
charged by law. 
17. On Saturday evening 
bout duſk, as captain Gore, 
Naſſau Eaſt-Indiaman, with 
and daughter, were returi 
_ from — the 
0 by two men N 
* 7 Grecawich Park 
Captain Gore had previoull 
the chaiſe, on an apprebet 
being robbed, and had on! 
teen or fourteen ſuilling ® 


1 


et; but after this they had not 
ed much farther, when they 


4 ſecond time by eight 
— In vain did captain 


declare, he had been already 


1. the villains telling him 
* impoſſible, as their riends 
vere on the road, Who, if he 
ſpoke truth, would have fur- 
| him with the watch word; 
der ſearch therefore was ob- 
0 be ſubmitted to, when the 
e miſcreants, with piſtols at 
ladies heads, rifled them even 
bir handkerchiefs. All this 
encd within half a mile of the 
1 Man, where captain Gore 
tis family prudently lay all 
and proceeded next morning 


ndon, 
The court of king's bench 
judgment in the long litigated 
of Parker werſus Wells, which 
an action brought by Mr, John 
y Parker, of Caſharlton, in 
„ azainſt a meſſenger of bank- 
todetermine the validity of 
miſſion of bankrupts ſued out 
| Mr. Parker, who having a 
of a farm of 8oo acres from 
chbiſkop of Canterbury, had 
bncks fr ſale of the ſoil of 
| the fields. The commiſſion 
wainſt him as a brickmaker. 
cauſe, which was originally in 
ommon pleas, was tried at 
ball, when the jury found a 
kl verdict, ſtating, that Mr. 
' had fo made bricks for ſale, 
libjet to the opinion of the 
« common pleas, upon a 
0 law, whether ſuch brick- 
{made Mr. Parker liable to 
ukrupt laws as a trader. 
n the caſe had been ſolemnly 
i the eourt of common pleas, 
n were unanimoufly of opi- 
that the commiſſion would not 
wt being a trader, within 
Kung of the bankrupt laws, 
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„The creditors brought a writ 
of error to the king's bench, where 
the caſe again underwent a ſolemn 
* 7 of counſel, and lord Mans - 
field delivered the unanimous opi- 
nion of that court, that Mr. Parker 
was to all intents and purpoſes with- 
in the bankrupt laws, and the judg- 
ment of the court of common pleas 
was reverſed, 

— A cauſe came on before the 
court of king's bench, wherein Wil- 
liam Henley was plaintiff, and Mi- 
chael Jacob, of Goodman's Fields, 
defendant, It was an action brought 
to recover the ſum of 78,0001, on 
the ſtock-jobbing act. The plain- 
tiff®s declaration was 2506 ſheets, 
It came on by motion made by the 
plaintiff for time to enter his iſſue, 
when on many learned arguments 
by counſel on both ſides, the plain- 
tiff's bill was diſcharged, to the ſa+ 
tisfaction of the whole court, by 
which deciſion the defendant gained 


his cauſe, and the plaintiff was non- 
ſuited, | 

Madrid, Nov. 1. 
Carthigena in South America give 
an account of an earthquake, which 
was felt in the city of Santa-Fe on 
the 12th of July laſt, at eight in the 


Letters from 


morning. Two churches were en- 
tirely deſtroyed, and many publie 
and private buildings greatly da- 
maged. The ſhock was felt in the 
neighbouring towns and villages of 
Yugativa, Caxica, andothers, where 
the churches have alfo been left in 
ruins, Fortunately the number of 
lives loſt appears to have been ſmall. 
In Santa-Fe the perfons killed a- 
mounted only to fourteen. 

The archbiſhop, who is likewiſe 
viceroy of Santa-Fé, has made over 
the whole revenues of his dioceſes 
for the relief of the ſufferers, and 
has received on this occaſion the 
thanks of his cathohc majeſty 
with liberty to draw from the roya 

| (F 3} ear 


] 
of a letter a paſ⸗ 

— os the 2 Steu- 
; of Londonderry, Connolly 
\\Canland, maſter, dated Phila» 
bhi, Sept. 17. 
on the gth day of July laſt we 
i from Londonderry, havin 
card 249 paſſengers, who h 
them property to a conſider» 
mount. We had a favour» 

ave until the night of 
r(day the firlt inſtant, when at 
hour of ten o'clock it was 
oht adviſeable to try for ſound- 
and to our ſurpriſe we found 
Ires in four fathom water, 
zh at dark there was not the 
et appearance of land. The 
ternation which then 22 
er conceived than deſcribed ; 
v exertion was uſed to run the 
| off ſhore, but in a few mi- 
b ſhe ſtruck the ground, when 
found neceſſary to cut away 
maſts, &c. all of which went 
board, On the morning of the 
d, we found ourſelves on Mo- 
Bank, near Indian river, a- 
four leagues to the ſouthward 
ape Henlopen, Every effort 
nade to fave the unhappy ſuf- 
„ who remained on the wreck 
the night, although diſtant 
ide ſhore only about 100 yards. 
lame evening ſhe went to 


The ſea running extremely 
the boats were with difficulty 
reed from the wreck ; but be- 
ey could be manned they 
Lahore ; therefore all relief 
ol except by ſwimming, or 
g aſhore on pieces of the 
d I am ſorry to add, that 


em, 
by above, only 68 perſons were 
rom | mong which were the ma- 


is mates, and ten ſeamen. 
the courſe of the day the 
ants came down to the beach 
Wxrs, and uſed every means 
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in their power to relieve the unfor- 
tunate people on board, amon 
whom were about 100 women an 
children, of which only ſeven wo- 
men were ſaved, Several perſons 
who eſcaped from the wreck ate. 
ſince dead from the wounds they re» 
ceived, and others are miſerably 
bruiſed,” 

24. On Sunday the houſekeeper 
to the princeſs Amelia was unfor- 
tunately burned to death at Guns» 
nerſbury. She was ſitting near the 
fire in one of the rooms, when it is 
ſuppoſed that a ſpark flew out of the 
fire upon ſome part of her linen, 
and communicated to the reſt of her 
clothes, as they were all burned, 
When the accident was diſcovered, 
a phyſician, &c. were ſent for, but 
ſhe died before they came. She had. 
lived with the princeſs many years, 
and was. greatly eſteemed by her 
royal miſtreſs, | 

— About nine o'clock this even- 
ing, an extraordinary act of depre- 
dation was committed in the cham- 
bers of Allen Chambre, eſq. of 
Gray's Inn. Two deſperate fel- 
lows, armed with piſtols, walked 
into the apartments, and enquired 
for Mr. Chambre ; but finding no- 
body but the ſervant, one of them 
preſented a piſtol to his breaſt, and 
after dreadful threats robbed him of 
his watch and money. They then 
aſked if there was any other perſon 
at home; and being informed that 
a pupil of Mr, Chambrs was in the 
next room, they went thither, and 
in a ſimilar manner robbed him of 
his watch and money. _ They were 
afterwards about to depart, when 
meeting at the outer door with Mr. 
Farrer, who was entering with a 
brief, they ordered him into the 
young gentleman's apartment, and 
took from him likewiſe his watch 


and 2 Having made them- 


ſelves maſters of the property, they 
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188) 
very politely demanded their hand- 
kerchiefs, which requeſt being rea- 
dily complied with, the villains pi- 
nioned their arms, tied their legs, 


and left them lying on their faces, 


See Dec. 2. 

Ry a gentleman arrived from 
an Oriental tour; we are informed 
that Arabia has again produced a 
prophet and a warrior, who 1s be- 


ginning with ſucceſs the career of 


the impoſtor Mahomet, He has al- 
ready collected a large body of diſ- 
ciples and followers from the va- 
rious tribes of Arabs. See Dec. 19. 

25. On Tueſday came on to be 


argued in the court of king's bench 
a ſpecial caſe, on a wager relative 


to the late election for Southwark. 
A friend of Mr. Le Meſurier laid 
1021. with a friend of fir Richard 
Hlotham on the event of the elec- 
tion. The court were unanimouſly 
of opinion, that the action for the 


wuger ought not to be ſuſtained, as 


it undoubtedly in its conſequences 


affected the purity of election, and 


of courſe diſm 
ſuit, f | 
— This day, at twelve o'clock, 
Chriſtopher Atkinſon, oy. was put 


ited the plaintiff's 


in the pillory, erected cloſe to the- 


Corn-exchange, in Mark-lane, and 


ſtood for one hour, according to his 


ſentence, for perjury, He was 
dreſſed in a light- coloured coat, his 
hair dreſſed and powdered, and he 
bowed to the populace three times 


before he went in. He was expoſed 


more than has been known by any 
perſon, as his arms were in quite to 
the ſhoulders, which made his face 
more conſpicuous. A great con- 
courſe of people were aflembled, 
and the ſheriſts attended on horſe- 
back, with cheir officers, the two 
city marſhals, and upwards of 600 
conſtables. * Labels were ſtuck up- 
on the pillars of the corn-market, 
«©-Chrijtopher | Atkinſon, eſqa for 
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diſcovered De Chameron, in a8 


% 


' [Ns 


rjury.”* See 5. 42, ap 
V. Pp 1. Brith and Fon 
foory, Vol, V. g. 15, Pull 
CUYTERCES, pb. 28, : 
48. 87, and 99. 4 
© — The recorder made his 
of twelve perſons capitally coi 
ed in October ſeſſions ( er 5. 5 
when Michaef Smith, John i 
William Powley, James Nel 
George Manning alias Francs i 
Daniel Eaſt, William -Vands 
Francis Storer, and James deg 

were ordered for execution, 
27. By an authentic letter þ 
Paris, it appears, that De Cn 
ron and his girl had been int 
City, e preſented the, 
they had extorted from Mr. Mad 
at two houſes, that refuſed; 
had at length got caſh at fir 
Lambert's. Soon after an & 
came to ſecure them. The we 
was apprehended, and only x 


livres found npon her, outof uf 
which they had received, an 
had not been together for & out 
days. The officer, however, n 


near the Thuilleries, where, by 
intercepted letter, he cametof 
with the woman. He wou 
the officer, got to the water 
obliged two watermen to fem 
over; and, it being almoſt dark 
clear off. See Now. 2. and In 

28. On 3 Mr. Ls 
Aylette, attorney at law, was ba 
from Newgate to the court o 
bench, in conſequence of at 
tion for perjury, he having mm 
falſe affidavit before the lord 
ceHor, that on returning from 
minſter-hall, while under tht 


tection of a ſubpcena, he ws T 
reſted before he entered hu aol 
doors. His counſel ſpoke 40 ns, a 


derable time, on certain © 
ſtances, in arreſt of judgment 
without elek. Judo WH 


Tt 


a Edward Aylette, you ſtand 
be — convicted on full 
| ample teſtimony of the crime 
Fury. You have moved an 
| of judgment, and have been 
d by your counſel, who have 
ed themſelves much on the oc- 
on; but the court have conſi- 
4 your plea not ſufficient to 
aide the indictment. You have 
denied the fact of perjury ; 
have not moved for a new 
|; you hare Mot brought your 
ks to diſprove a fingle circum- 

alledged againſt you ; and 
e is not, therefore, a ſingle 
bt remaining in our breaſts of 
r having committed the crime, 
fat is notorious to every bo- 
and as the indictment was pre- 
d againſt you, to the end that 
ce might de done, ſo it is ne- 
ry to paſs the ſentence of the 
upon you. You have been 
an attorney of this court, and 
our extenſive practice, you 
t have difcovered, that of all 
es, perjury is the moſt dan- 
us to ſociety, It perverts juf- 
it unhinges the law, it de- 
liberty and property, and in 
practice of the court, is a moſt 
terous evil, You have ſeen by 


nor fortune can ſave a man 
the ignominious puniſhment 
ant on this crime ; and there- 
| muſt inform you, the ſen- 
of this court is, 
That you Edward Aylette do 
unto the king the ſum of five 
red pounds, and that you be 
m execution until the ſame is 
That you be impriſoned in 
fol of Newgate for twelve 
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te determination, that neither 
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u ſtand in and upon the pillory, 
in Palace - yard, Weſtminſter,” Fi 
30. At the anniverſary meeting 
of the Royal Society, fir Godfrey 
Copley's gold medal was preſented | 
to maior-general Roy, for his mea 
ſurement of a baſe on Hounſlow 
Heath. After the cuſtomary ad- 
dreſs on thoſe occaſions, the fol- 
lowing noblemen and gentlemen 
were elected of the council for the 
year — | % 
Sir Joſeph Banks, bart. prefident, 
Charles Blagden, M. D. ſec. - 
Henry Cavendiſh, eſq. 
John Hunter, eſq. 
Conſtantine lord Mulgrave, V. P. 
Sir William Mulgrave, bt. V. P. 
Rev. Richard Price, LI D. 
— Planta, eſq. ſecretary. 

r. John Smeaton. | 
William Watſon, M. D. V. P. 
Samuel Wegg, eſq. treaſ. V. P. 

*Lieut, Col. William Calderwood, 

*Rev, Samuel Glaſſe, D. D. 
Mr. William Hudſon, 

*Rev. Andrew Kippis, D. D. 

George, earl of Leiceſter, 

* Rev. Nevil Maſkelyne, D. D. 
* William Pitcairn, M. D. 

*ſacob Preſton, eſq. 

*Zir George Shucklurgh, bart. 
Thoſe with * are the new mem. 


bers, 


A cauſe, very intereſting to hu- 
manity, and which, as ſuch, ought 
never to have been defended, was 
determined in the common pleas. 
It was an action in which ſeveral 
Laſcars were plaintiffs, and Wil- 
liam Moffatt, eſq. of Queen-ſquare, 


owner of the Kent Eaſt Indiafnan,. 


was defendant. Theſe poor men 
were taken in at a time of great ex- 


tremity to navigate the ſhip, and as 
ſoon as they arrived here, and their 


ſervices were no longer neceſſary, 
they were diſcharged, and thrown 
upon the town !--Mr, Moffatt had 


bs, and that once within that 
between the hours of twelve 
mand two in the afternoon, 

I , 7 


\ 
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leaded in abatement, that James 

unt and Timothy Curtis, eſqrs. 
were joint owners of the ſhip, and 
that they ought to be ſued with 
him for the Laſcars demand. A 
verdict, however, was given in 
favour of the Laſcars, entitling each 
of them to recover the ſum of 221, 
108,—The Recorder, Mr. ſerjeant 
Bolton, and Mr. Nares, humanely 
pleaded the cauſe of the Laſcars 
without fee or reward, 
. Bruſſels, Nov. 23. On the roth 
M. Blanchard aſcended in his bal- 
loon from the citadel of Ghent. 
When he had ſoared perpendicu- 
larly almoſt out of fight, he let 
down a dog by means of a para- 
chute, which came down perfectly 
ſafe, The next morning people 
were uncommonly anxious to learn 
the fate of Mr. Blanchard, who, it 
ſeems, dropped a letter, which was 
taken up in a little town at the 
mouth of the Scheldt, purportin 
that he had twice attempted land- 
ing, but was prevented by the im- 
petuoſity of the wind impelling to 
the northward. The general ſoli- 
citude was afterwards very much 
increaſed by Mr. Blanchard's throw- 
ing down a ſecond letter, in which 
he ſaid he had very little hopes of 
being ſaved, They were, how- 
ever, relieved from their anxiety on 
the Monday r by the ar- 
ri val of Mr. Blanchard, about three 
o' clock, amidſt the acclam»tions of 
the people. He reckons his alti- 
tude from the earth 2000 feet; his 
balloon, which was not quite filled 
at the time of his aſcenſion, be- 
came ſo much expanded, that he 
was in momentary expectation it 
would burſt. Though he opened 
the valve, the inflation appeared 
not to diminiſh, and therefore he 
had recourſe to forcing holes in the 
bottom of his balloon with his flag 
ſtaff. But now another danger 
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ually terrible with 
preſented itſelf ; hy . 
with ſuch rapidity as to bein 
of the earth in an _ 1 
extremity his laſt reſource u 
cut the cords of his car, and 
himſelf with them faſt to it, the 
loon then ſerving him in them 
of a parachute and fortunarh 
deſcended in the neighbourho 
Delf, without receiving any in 

Glaſgow, Nov, 2 Y dert 
Mr. Lunardi aſcended here, 1 
two in the afternoon, the winds 
and advanced north-eaſt for i 
25 miles. Having then ch 
his direction, he proceeded u 
ſouth-eaſt, and attempted to ant 
but the wind blowing with gien 
olence, the cable gave way, by yl 
accident the anchor, weighing 
tolb. was left on the ground, 
the balloon reaſcended with 
derful velocity to a conſiderabl 
titude. After floating for ſomet 
in the air, Mr. Lunardi deſce 
in Selkirkſhire, about 12 mile 
ther, on the Water of Ale, bt 
two miles to the eaſtward df 
moor, having performed an f 
dition of 125 miles in the ſpa 
two hours. When he aligh 
Mr. and Mrs. Chiſholm, of Strd 
kindly afforded him every alli 
in their power; and Mrs. Chil 
afterward boldly took poſlei 
the car, and ſailed for about 
miles, when it was found exped 
to defiſt from a farther proj 
the wind blowing with fury. 1 
ing Mr. Lunardi's expeditt 
very remarkable circumſtanc 
curred, which never * 
any other at ronaut. When 
conſiderable diſtance fromtbet 
he felt himſelf much incl 
ſleep, and at laſt yielded w 
ſtrong propenſity, and fle 
about 20 minutes on the v0 
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cos royal of Denmark was 
＋ rederick Chriſtian, 
litary prince of Holſtein Au- 
enbourg. This princeſs, it 18 
had long been deſtined for the 
"of York ; but the queen dow- 
und means to traverſe the 
1 commercial order has lately 
iſued at Riga, in Livonia; 
whether, by government, or only 
the corporation, is not faid ; 
ning all merchants to balance 
books at the cloſe of every 
Thoſe who neglect to com- 
with this order, in caſe of fail- 
are to be conſidered as frau- 
nt bankrupts. It is a maxim 
Tolland, that if a man fails, it 
Ir want of keeping a good ac- 


R. 


On the 


In the court of common 
\ Guildhall, an action was 
icht by Robert Muirhead, late 
lor on board the Foulis Eaſt 
man, againſt George Blach- 
, captain of the ſaid ſhip, for 
ſault committed on the gth of 
uary, 1784, when the ſhip was 
a, in a very hot climate. The 
tiff's counſel ſtated, that, in 
rening of the above day, the 
"ff, having been drinking pret- 
rely, made uſe of an oath, 
i the captain hearing, ordered 
Plantiff to be inſtantly tied up 
us hands to the foreſhrouds ; 
lch treatment the plaintiff 
laining, the captain himſelf 
a rope, of the ſize of about 
Inches circumference, and beat 
aa moſt violent manner where- 
de could ſtrike him, who, 
If n0 other clothes on than his 
vas preſently in a gore of 
; and as he could not bear 
ueatment without complain« 
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ing, the ca threw afide the 
rope, and with a ſmall ſupple cane, 
throwing off his coat at the ſame 
time, laid on him with that alſo, 
till his cries were ſuch as to alarm 
the whole crew, to ſilence which 
he ordered him to be gagged, that 
is, to have an iron bolt put acrcſs 
his mouth, and tied tight about 
his head, and in that fituation or- 
dered him to be hung up by the 
hands, with his face towards the 
ſun, for three hours. The "man 
had a ſcar in his face of three inches 
ſquare, which he ſhewedto the court 
and jury, who, without going out, 
gave a verdict for the plaariff. with 
ag damages, and full coſts of 
uit, 

— Nine malefactors ( /ze p. 88.) 
were executed before Newgate. | 
Dublin, Nov. 25. Yeſterday the 
lord lieutenant and the ducheſs of 
Rutland arrived at the lodge in the 
Phcenix Park, from a tour to a va- 
riety of places -in the country, 
where they had met with the moſt 
cordial reception, Their entertain- 
ment at Waterford is ſaid to have 
exceeded, in magniſicence, the moſt 
ſplendid that had been'any where 

prepared for their reception, 

2. Early in the evening the 
chambers of Mr, Dickins, No. 8, 
Gray's Inn, were entered by three 
villains in the following manner: 
they knocked at the door; an old 
woman, the bed-makergybeing in 
the room, cried out loud Enough to 
be heard by Mr. Dickens, who was 
iu the adjoining apartment, Lord 
bleſs me, here are three men with 
piſtols!” He had the preſence of 
mind to puſh the bolt in the door 
immediately, and ran out of the 
room by another door that opened 
on the landing- lace, and locked 
them all in until G gave the alarm, 
They were all three immediately 
ſecured, and upon ſearching them 

- were 


— 
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were found two watches, which 


prove to be the Identical watches 
of which Mr. Chambré and his 
pupil were robbed in their cham- 
bers, a few evenings before, in the 
fame inn. They were carried be- 
fore a magiſtrate, who committed 

them for trial. See Nov. 24. 

Oxford, Dec. 2. Came on the 
election of Camden's Profeſſor of 

Hiſtory, when the numbers were 

for _ rev. Mr. Warton, of yu 

ity college, poet laureat, 186, an 

4 rev. Mr. Winſtanley, of Hert- 

ford college, 107; majority for 

Mr. Warton, 79. | 

Boſton, New England, Of. 10. 

By the Zephyr, capt. Lee, arrived 

here from L*Orient, we have re- 

ceived the following important in- 

telligence: . 

Copy of a letter from the 3 at 
antz to the Conſul; of L*Orients 
mm: 77 | 

We incloſe in this a copy of a 
letter we have juſt received from 

Mr. Defontange, by which he in- 


forms us, that the Algerines have 


declared war againſt the United 
States of America, and that they 


are fitting out _ ſhips to take 


the American veſſels, We requeſt 
of you, gentlemen, to impart this 
intelligence to the captains of that 
nation who may now be in your 
harbour, in order for them to take 
ſuch meaſures as to avoid falling 
into the hands of thoſe pirates. 

3. Letters from Quebec and Mon- 
treal give a very particular deſerip- 
tion of an uncommon phænome- 
non, which obſcured the atmo- 
ſphere in that part of North Ame- 
rica almoſt to total darkneſs. On 
Sunday the 16th of October, at 
intervals, the ſun, at Montreal, ap- 
peared of a duſky red, approaching 
to a copper colour; about a quar- 


ter after two P. M. the atmoſphere 


became very black, and five mi- 


nutes after totally dark, fothy 

ple ran againſt one another jv; 
open ſtreets. In the darkneg 
thing could be more dreadf: 

horror that it occaſioned ere 
deſcription. The rain thatfel 
of a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, 
when the weather cleared up 
peared as black as ink, At 420 
nutes after two, it ſeemed to c 
up, and continued fo for fre 
nutes, when the darkneſs rum 
as before, and the dread thut 
e mh, the minds of all rank 
people was, if poſfible, much 
creaſed ; but in leſs than 25 
nutes, it gradually diffipated yi 
out any fatal effedd. It thunden 
but not remarkably. It did! 
blow hard, nor did it rain muck, 
On Sunday previous to thi 
Montreal, the atmoſphere « 
Quebec appeared of a fiery, | | 
nous, yellow colour: this ws WY" 


lowed by ſqualls of wind and 


with ſevere thunder and h 1 C0, 
ning, which continued moſ pri * 
the night; a thing uncommontl ng, 


at this ſeaſon, it having frozen 
night before. On Saturday the 
about 15 minutes after three,P, 
it became darker than the ont 
before, with the ſky much of 
ſame colour. On Sunday the 1 
about half after ten, A.M. it 
came ſo dark that ordinary | 
could not be read out of d 
this was followed by a {q 
wind and rain, which for 1 
ment diſpelled the darkneb; 
from that time till about 10 
nutes after twelve the darknek 
ſo great, that the miniſters i 
churches were obliged to ſul 
the ſervice, From two till # 
10 minutes after, it was dark 
midnight. From 43 til ado 
minutes after three, it W* 
darkneſs, and from 35 9 4 
nutes after four, it was VG 


nine « 
g in! 
cent 
on 
Ul as tl 
mort; 
ember 
g thei, 
of the 


] 


:14 of darkneſs _y fol · 

uſts of wind and ruin, 
— {vere claps of thunder, 
the atmoſphere appeared as a- 
deſcribed, It was remarked, 
on the days before mentioned, 
red to be two adverſe 
nts of air, the uppermoſt im- 
ng a luminous lamina of clouds 
ds the N. E. and the lower- 
driving, with great rapidity, 
en murky elouds towards the 


ked before, was black. 
In digging lately the new 
to carry off the water, which 
ſudden fall of rain and ſnow 
to ſtagnate before the manſion- 


f Lombard-ſtreet, at the depth 
1. or fifteen feet, ſeveral con- 
able maſſes of coarſe teſſelated 
ent, made of large pieces of 
brick, of an irregular figure, 
one to two inclies ſquare, bed - 
| coarſe mortar, nearly oppo- 
> the church of St. Edmund 
ling, They alſo found there 
all braſs ſeal, with a heater 
|, ſo corroded that no arms 
| be diſtinguiſhed on it, and 
[It SYGILLVM.....1CI, Pro- 
g farther, almoſt oppoſite the 
thee, they came to two flues, 
chimnies, one ſemicircular, 
ther half ſquare, each about 
diameter, and about that di- 
auader, in the north wall of 
ding, and reaching from the 
(nearly to the ſurface of the 
; alſo a circular brick, of a- 
tine or ten inches in diameter, 
in half, and having a hole 
centre, terminated in a kind 
bon the under fide, which, 
las the upper, had been bed- 
mortar, They alſo took up 
embery token or two. Con- 
cheir reſearches, they found 
it the teſſellated pavement, 
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* The rain that fell, as was 


> the workmen found at the 
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8. By accounts from Paris, De 
Chameron was, after his firſt eſcape 
(e Now. 27.) taken at the houſe 
of a, perſon. with whom he had 
— an accidental acquaintance 
in his way to Paris. It ſhould ſeem 
by this account, that his girl. and 
he did not travel together, for that 
would have led to an immediate diſ- 
covery. She travelled like a gen- 
tlewoman ; he, on foot, like a com- 
mon ſailor; and they had agreed to 
meet at the Thuilleries. On his 
making his eſcape, he took refuge 
at the houſe of his new acquaint- 
ance, who ſoon underſtanding what 
ſort of gueſt he had got, gave no- 
tice to the proper officer of the po- 
lice, who took him into cuſtody 
without any farther reſiſtance, 

By order of the French miniſter, 
he has fince been removed to the 
Baſtile, where he has already ſuf- 
fered the puniſhment of the rack 
once, and has, by this time, or 
very ſhortly will, ſuffer death. 
When Mr, Mackay applied to the 
duke of Dorſet upon the ſubject, 


his grace not only ſhewed the moſt 


2 attention to his complaint, 
ut aſſured him he would, it poſſi- 
ble, get the woman ſent over to-be 
222 here; but as to the man, 
he thought, that, as he had wound- 
ed the officer of the police, the 
French government would not give 
him up; and with reſpect to the 


money which was found on the wo- 


man, and which the inſpector of 
the police had lodged in the hands 
of Mr. Perigould the banker, his 
race would take eſpecial care to ſee 
it remitted, When the woman was 
taken, ſhe denied having any of the 

money; but upon the officer tellin 

her it ſhe did not confeſs he woul 
give her the rack, ſhe inſtantly 
owned that ſhe had two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds in notes, 
concealed in the Feel of her ſhoe, 
Where 
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where they were found. The mar- 
uis of Carmarthen ſhewed the 

Ae attention to Mr. Mackay's 

caſe as the duke; nor can any thin 

exceed the vigilance, activity, an 

, zeal, ſhewn by the French govern- 

ment throughout this affair, 

9. A foreign nobleman having 
advertiſed for ſpecimens of elegant 
penmanſhip in the Engliſh ftyle, 
or the purpoſe of having a monu- 
mental inſcription written to the 
memory of an illuſtrious perſon- 
age, and offering (as an inducement 
for the moſt eminent maſters to ex- 

their talents) the honourable 
premium of a gold pen for the moſt 
approved ſpecimens, upwards 
twenty candidates appeared, and on 
Tueſday laſt the pen was adjudged 
to Mr. Perks, of Batterſea. 

— A horrid murder was laſt month 
perpetrated at Nantz, in Brittany, 
by a young man of the name of 
Princlous, who having lived a pro- 
fligate life, to avoid the remon- 
ſtrahices of his parents and friends, 
formed the diabolical reſolution of 
getting rid of the whole family at 
once, conſiſting of father, mother, 
a brother, two fiſters, and a cler- 

man who boarded in the houſe, 
which he found means to accompliſh 
by means of poiſon. His crime, 
however, did not long remain 
concealed. He was apprehended, 
tried, and found guilty ; and, as 
his crimes were of the deepeſt dye, 
ſo was his puniſhment uncommonly 
ſevere. He was ſentenced to have 
his hands cut off, and his tongue 

lucked out; then to have his arms, 

egs, and thighs broken, and to re 
main upon the wheel, expoſed, with 
his face turned towards heaven, till 
he ſhould be releaſed by death. 
This ſentence was executed upon 
him, on the 1oth of laſt month, at, 


Naatz, where, for the honour of 


attempt. 
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the police, they had not 
execution for forty year, - 
10. From Malta, we aun 
ed, that a ſmall ſquadron, d 
ing of four Tarikan * 
attempted to make a deſcemt a 
Red Ifland, near that of % 
Their manoeuvres being del 
from Cagliari, three Malteſs wif 
then in the harbour weighed 
chor, and failed in ſearch of the 
rates. They ſoon came uy 
them, and offered them battle, y 
was readily accepted by the n 
who felt bold from their ſuperia 
in numbers} and weight of 1 
The Tuniſian commodore fun 


of attacked the ſmalleſt ef the 


gallies, whilſt the two other! 
teſe found buſineſs enough ton 


tain the action again thethree 


niſians. Their chief had ent 
diſabled the ſmall galley, wha 
commander, capt. Pietro mii 
to board the enemy, or periin 
Five times did the 4 
ple miſs its aim; the fixthy 

more fortunate, and the Tu 
was boarded, when a dr 
ſlaughter enſued. At laſt, 4 
deſperate action, which laſte 


three hours, victory declared; 


vour of the Malteſe, One d 
enemy's gallies found means 
cape, the-other three were br 
in triumph into Cagliari, whe 
Deum was ſung with great f 
nity. The number of menon 
the captured gallies amount 
220, of whom «2 were Lilla 
2 wounded, The Malteſe lol 
ür men, and five were ent! 


hoſpital, to get cured. of 
wounds. | 

' Oftend, Dec. 2. The empt 
about finiſhing what he begal 
time ago, by the total ſappn 

all the religious bouſes in 
Flanders, and ſeculanzing* 
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1 
. of their inhabitants. All the 
rents at Ghent and Bruges are 
reſſed, and their revenues are 

the _ on ; 
Edinburgh „Dec. 3. Yeſterday an 
_ was — at Leith on a 
| of a new conſtruction, the in- 


-onfiſts of a veſſel of about 60 
long and ſeven broad, cut in 
lengthways, the ſections placed 
dout ſeven feet diſtance, and 
4 together at top by ſtrong 
ns planked over, ſo as to repre- 
upon deck a veſſel of the ordi- 
proportions, 60 feet by 15. 
experiment fully anſwered ex- 
ation, notwithſtanding one of 
principal fails was by an acci- 
prevented from being properly 
Che was attended by the king's 
at Leith, which is reckoned a 
kiling boat of her ſize; but the 
reſſel outſailed her, and when 
reeze increaſed left her about 
mile in four. It was found 
he above veſſel is capable of 
ing almoſt double the quantity 
| of one of the ordinary con- 
hon, and of the ſame length 
feadth, and has this peculiar 
age, that ſhe only draws two 
nd a half water. 

ris, Dec. 2. By an ordinance 
king's council of ſtate of the 
lt, a duty is impoſed upon all 
| carriages brought into this 

Y. Four-wheeled carriages 
pay 800 9 each. Tra- 

are to pay the duty onl 

form, 5 the fam paid * 

burſed if they quit the king- 

u the fame vehicles. The 

lowance is made in favour 

7 and others taking car- 

but of the kingdom for the 

of travelling into foreign 


ie ferry-boat which goes 
ie county of Caernarvon 
2 


don of a gentleman of this city. 
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and the Iſle of Angleſea, was un- 
fortunately loſt on Monday the 5th 
inſtant, The following particulars 
of this melancholy cataſtrophe are 
taken from a letter written by Mr. 
Hugh Williams (the only ſurvivor), 
dated Tinllwden, Dec. 10. 

% On Monday, Dec. 5, being at 
Caernarvon fair with ſeveral of my 
friends and neighbours, to the num- 
ber of ſixty, I went into the ferry 
boat at Abermenai, between three 
and four in the afternoon, wind 8. 
W. a hard gale, inſomuch that the 
boat was driven, about five in the 
evening, on a ſand-bank called 
Tracthall Gwyllhm, where ſhe al- 

moſt inſtantaneouſly filled with wa- 
ter. We immediately got upon the 
bank, being low water, tolerably 
extenſive, and walked to and fro, 


making the moſt piereing lamenta- 


tions in hopes of procuring relief, 
of which however we could have 
nd hope, the waves and the tids 
riſing ſo faſt upon us, as to render 
all aſſiſtance impracticable. In this 
moſt affecting ſituation, reflecting a 
little, I thought I could but periſh 
if I committed my fate to the mercy 
of the waves. I faſtened an oar to 
the maſt, and taking off my great 


coat and boots, and after the heart - 


rending taſk of taking leave of my 
moſt intimate friends, I plunged 
myſelf into the tempeſtuous ocean, 
lathed to the maſt, which under 
Providence proved the means of en- 
abling me once more to tread the 
ſhore of my native country.” On 
„ quitring the water in a ttanſport 
of joy, I adempted to run; but, 
alas! my limbs were ſo benumbed 
with cold and fatigue, that it was 
with difficulty I could crawl up the 
beach. At laſt I reached the ferry - 
houſe, where I was treated with 
every poſſible degree of attention, 
The next morning I found I was 
the only perſon, who eſcaped 
my 
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moſt calamitous diſaſter, in which 
there is ſcarce a family in this neigh- 
bourhood, but feels the loſs of a pa- 
rent, relation, or friend.“ 
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The earl of Uxbridge, with his 


wonted munificence, ordered one 
hundred pounds to be diſtributed a- 
mong the poor widows and orphans 
of the unfortunate perſons who pe- 
riſhed in the above melancholy e- 
vent; at the ſame time his lordſhip 
intimated that his aſſiſtance ſhould 
not terminate there. 


13. 3 being the anniver- 


fary of the inſtitution of the Royal 
Academy, a general aſſembly was 
held at Somerſet Place, when the 
following premiums were given; 
viz. a filver medal for the beſt 
drawing of an academy figure to 
Mr. William Palmer ; a filver me- 
dal for the beſt model of the Torſo 
reſtored, to Mr. P. F. Chenu; a 
filver medal for the beſt drawing of 
architecture, being the front of the 
king's houſe at Greenwich, done 
from actual meaſurements, to Mr. 
George Stoddart. The aſſembly 
then proceeded to elect officers for 
the year enſuing, when fir Joſhua 
Reynolds was re-elected preſident, 


Council. 
Sir William Chambers, 
7 Bacon, 
ichard Coſway, 
Paul Sandby, 
Edmund Gavey, 
.F. Rigaud, 
illiam Tyler, 
Joſ. Wilton, eſqrs. 
Vilitors, 
ames Barry, 
it B. Cipriani, 
IJ. De Louthetbourg, 
er. Meyer, 
. Bartolozzi, 


- Maſon Chamberlin, 


Joſ. Nollekens, 
J. F. Rigaud, 
Joſ. Wilton, eſqrs. 
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lay along fide her, The defen 


| Yeſterday was tried h 
court of king's. bench, à c 
importance to the ſhippers of 
22 Meſſrs. Price aud l, 
ilk-ſtreet, glovers, plainß ! 
Jonathan — off 
ſhopkeeper, defendant, The 
fendant ordered verbally of a 
the plaintiffs a. parcel of yu 
be ſent him by the firſt Scarbon 
veſſel ; the goods were accord 
ſent to the Red-liqn wharf y 
forwarded by the Swift » 
capt. Clark, being the fi 
which failed for that place, 1 
truſs with many more were tak 
a lighter to the veſſel, and the 
livered into the charge of theg 
tain and crew, the lighter ba 
made faſt to her, and there le 
be unloaded. It ſeems the tn 
22 never was on board 
ip, and is ſuppoſed to hare 
ſtolen out of the lighter whill 


refuſed to pay for the goody 
leging, that he did not ordert 
by that particular veſſel, ul 
the delivery was not a ſufficient 
The plaintiffs proved the del 
of the goods into the care d 
captain and crew of the Swiltp 
et, and that they had freque 
ſhipped goods for the defend 


the ſame manner, and that n py 
fendant had always paid the f . 
of ſuch goods; the jury th nnet 


found a verdict for the plan 

Eſcurial, Nov. 24. On the! 
inſtant the king of N | 
an edict, prohibiting, under? 
penalties, the uſe 0 more thab 
horſes or mules in gentlemen! 
riages, within the different 8 
in this country, A circular x 
has been ſent to the foreign fl 
ſters reſiding at this courh 
copy of the edict, exprelin 
Catholic majeſty's hopes tht 
will ſet the example to the 


9 oc R 


complying with the new regu- 


0. a 
edit alſo aboliſhes the 

Dh ll Fealts (ſo long the 
rite divertion of the Spaniards) 
in particular caſes, where 
5arifigg from that exhidi · 
have been appropriated to pi- 
or patriotic uſes, and where no 
U has yet been ſet aſide to ſup- 
the deficiency that would be 
conſcquence of the ſuppreſ- 


he motive aſſigned for theſe 
hibitions, in the preamble of the 
„ is the great deſtruction of 
te, which might be better em- 
ed in agriculture and other uſe- 
ecupations. Lond. Gaz. 

Yeſterday came on before the 
pns of the exchequer at Ser- 
ts-inn-hall, the long depending 
ſe between Mr. Charles Ren- 
t, attorney, in the Temple, and 
ts, Longman and Broderip, of 
ide, Faroe muſic-ſellers, 
ing Meſſrs, Longman and 
derip with having printed and 
liſhed a great number of muſi- 
works, his property, and claims 
a right in the muſic of the Pad- 
„ Jubilee, and ſundry other 


gman and Broderip's property, 
| purchafed by them originally 
Mr. Dibdin, t. to which Mr. 
niet clauned a reverſionary right 
aheuce to Mr. Dibdin, under a 
(which took place at the expi- 


he publication. Mr, Rennett 
lug gone through the whole of 
cle and proofs, the barons, 
aout hearing one word of evi- 
de on the part of Meſſis. Long- 


men's ſuit with colts, 

1 Dec. 12, Monday laſt 
ole pa Brandt, the celebrated 
8 0 the Mohawks, arrived in 


vx, 


the retail ſhop-keepers of Lon 


lcations, which were Meſſrs. 


of the firſt fourteen years af- 


and Broderip, difmifled Mr. 


RENCES n 
this eity from America, and after 
dining with col; De Peiſter at the 


head quarters here, proceeded im · 
mediately on his journey to Lon» 


don. This extraordinary perſonage 
rehded at a late 


is ſaid to have 

congreſs of confederate chiefs 
of the Indian nations in America. 
He took his departure for England 
immediately as that aſſembly broke 
up ; and it is conjectured that his 


embaſſy to the Britiſh eourt is of 


great importance: This countty- 
owes much to the {etvices of co 


Brandt during the late war in Ame- 


rica, He was educated at Phila- 
delphia, is a very ſhrewd intelli- 
gent perſon, poſſeſſes great courage 
and dilities as a warrior; and is in- 


vidlably attached to the Engliſh 


nation. 
15. At a reſpectable es. of 
On, 
at the London-tavern, purſuant to 
advertiſement, to receive the re 
of their committee, Mr. Alderman 
Skinner took the chair, and in a 
ſpeech of ſome length gave a very 
circumſtantial account of what had 
paſſed at an audience which he, and 
three others of their committee, 
had obtained of Mr. Pitt; the re- 
ſult of which was, that having ae- 
uainted the chancellor with what 
the committee, from general report, 
had been led to believe, “ Thar it 
was his intention, early in the en. 


ſuing ſeſſion, to move for the repeal 


of the ſhop- tax; he denied ever 
having, in public or private con. 
verſation, given the moſt diſtant in · 


- tumation, that he would either move 


for the repeal of the ſhop- tax him- 
ſelf, or ſupport any motion for that 


purpoſe, if made by any other mem- 


r. And after hearing all the ar- 
ments which he (the alderman), 
and thoſe who accompanied him, 
had urged, on breaking up the con. 
ference, he declared himfelt nazarall 
(G) : eon · 


J 
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convinced, and evaded a direct an- 
ſwer to every queſtion put to him, 
relative to his future conduct on the 
bufineſs of their commiſſion. 

HFlaving ſtated at large every cir- 
cumſtance of the conference, which 
we have only recited in brief, and 
given due praiſe to the mĩniſter for 
their very polite reception, he con- 
cluded with 'tecommending firm- 
neſs, and the moſt vigorous purſuit 
of every legal means to accompliſh: 
their wiſhes, and by no means td 
truſt to any aſſiſtance from the mi- 
-niſter, or from thoſe with whom he 
acted. The reſult of the meeting 
was to petition, and to endeavour 
ro make that effort general through- 
out the kingdom. See p. 81. 

6. The church of Enfield, Mid- 
dlcſcx, was broken open, and rob- 
bed of two filver flaggons, one 
marked Enfield Pariſh, 1637, a fil- 
ver chalice and cover, gilt, 1892 
another, 1587 a ſilver pl:te, mark- 
ed Ralph Garrett, Edward Hund- 
ſon, J. Moore, churchwardens, 
1713; another ditto, L. Done, 
Rob. Pierſon, 1733 ; afilver ſalver, 
1638. 5 
= By advices from Breſt, we are 


in formed of the iſſue of a council of 


war held upon the chevalier de la 
Martoliere, lieutenant in the navy, 
who commanded one of his ma- 


zeſty's frigates. The charge brought 


againſt him, was for having quitted 
huis ſtation off the coaſt of St. Do- 


s at Jamaica, and ſelling the 
me to his profit in the French co- 
lony ; alſo for having ſaluted the 


- Engliſh ſhips in a manner degrad- 
ing to the dignity of the French 


flag; and laſtly, for treating cru- 


.elly, and in an ungentleman-like 
manner, a female paſſenger he had 
on board, lady to the proſecutor, 
Monſ. Regnier, one of the richeſt 
feftlers at St, Domingo, The facts 
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propriated ſolely to Bath eiſa nt 


mankind. 


— for the purpoſe of taking in 
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being fully proved, the ll 
was ſentenced to be caſtiens. 
then to be impriſoned twenty 
and one day in the caſtle of; 
gouleme. | 
Charleflown, South C 1 { 
20. The ſupreme le * 
bly of this province hare luv 
tereda refolating on their] 4 
ſtating, that they will never e 
ſent to the eſtabliſhment of en 
pay in that ſtate, but yill 
every aſſiſtance to preſerve the; 
ſent independent church tothe! 
times. The Georgians and 
Carolinians are equally refolus 
that head. See p. 70. 
Bath, Dec. 1:. The falle 
inſeri _ written by Mr, 
was lately put over the 
the King Bath, he 
The hoſpital of this city 


open to the poor and affifie 1 
every part of the world (Bath art 
excepted) being deſtitute of x E 
in any degree adequate to it 
port, is molt earnelily recum 
ed to the patronage and protef 
of the humane and liberal * 


Oh pauſe awhile who er thon at, 
hat drink'ſt this healing u 


If e'er compaſſion o ex thy | 
Diffus'd its heavenly beam, w 
Think on the wretch whoſe dit 77 
This friendly aid deoies; 5 
Think how in ſome poor lonely _ 
He unregarded lies. in 


Hither th' afflicted ſtranger brug 
Relieve his heart ſelt woe; 
And let thy bounty, like th 
In, ge ial currents flow, 


so be thy years from want and 
And pining ficknels iree, 
And thou from Heay'n that dvt 
The poor man owes to thee 


» Portſmouth, Dec. 14 The 


victs which arrived here on & ec 
from London, and wert puto 


o O UR 
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on ſhip (an old French 
Pp — for that pur» 
\ are all ordered to be new 
hed to prevent diſeaſes, their 
non at Preſent being very 
"hed, The Ferme has had ap- 
ited, beſides the officers to ſhips 
ordinary, 4 guard of marines, 
\ 45 ſhe lies near the men of war, 
» is no danger from inſurrec- 
. Theſe unhappy men are to 
employed in the ſpring in pick- 
oakum, Kc. on board in wet 
her, and on the fortifications 
ſhore in dry weather, A hun- 
more are expected in fix weeks. 
„ An account of ſugar and rum 
orted from March 25, to Octo- 


igth, 1785, 


, | Caſks | Caſks 

Pk Sugar of E um. 

maica 132] 48,615] 14,743 
ntip ua 30 13.50s 329 
. Kitt's 30] 14, 22 628 
arbadoes 1 7427+ 133 
ranadoes 35] 11,841 1,634 
ontſerrat ; 2,15 $ 
levis 2,974 116 
dom nica 93,601 14 
Vinceut's 50 44275 251 

ortola 5] 2,110. 24 
obago 6] 699 54 
288ʃ 112,473 18,184 


Wedneſday a poſt-maſter of 
envich, in Kent, was convict- 
beſore Timothy Brett and John 
el, eſqrs. two of his majeſty's 
ices of the peace for that coun- 
in two ſeveral penalties of ten 
nds each, for offences againſt the 
{-horſe duty, This ingenious 
tleman of the whip contrived to 
e his poſting tickets (which are 
at the toll-gates) for two or 
e mles each, when the horſes 
e hired to go twenty miles; by 
Wh means he pocketed the re- 
ming part of the duty. The a- 
e convict.on ſhews the neceſſity 
buen looking at the tickets, 


LY 


(9) 


in order to ſee if the true number of 
miles is thereon, as that would be 
an effectual means to ſecure the re- 
venue. BED | 
A new ſpecies of fraud, com- 


R ENCES 


nk, was diſcovered, 
perſon paid 10l. in money into 


mitted on the 
A 


the Bank, for which the clerk, as 


uſual, gave him a ticket, in order 
to receive a bank note of equal va- 
lue. This ticket ought to have 
been carried immediately to the ca- 


ſhier to make out the note; inſtead 


of which he took it home, and cu- 
riouſly added an © to the original 
ſum, and returning, preſented the 
ſame ſo altered to the caſhier, for 
which he received a note of one 
hundred pounds, In the evening, 
the clerks, in making up their ac- 
counts, found a conſiderable defici- 
ency, but how to account for it was 
the difficulty. ; and it was ſome time 
before a method was hit upon to 
make it out, At length it was pro- 
ſed to examine the tickets of the 
ay, when not only that but two 
others were found to have been al- 
tered in the ſame manner. In one, 
the figure 1 was altered to a 4, in 
another to a 5; by which the artiſt 
received, upon the whole, near 
roool. and has not yet been diſco- 
vered, | 
18. The excellent Mr. Howard 
is gone to the continent, intending 
to viſit the plague hoſpitals at Mar- 
ſeilles, to communicate ſome diſco- 
veries, and try ſome experiments, 
to ſave the lives of thoſe unhappy 
patients. . 
19. Tueſday .afternoon, about 
four o'clock, as Mr. Chapman, 
bricklayer, of Stoke Newington, 
was returning home, he was attack- 
ed by four tootpads, in the Dept- 
ford-road, near Peckham Gap. 
They were walking in the high 
coach road; when Mr, Chapman's 
horſe came almoſt up to them, they 


(G 2) ſepa⸗· 


(ioo) 


„ two and two on each fide 
t 


he road to make way for his 


Korſe, but he not chooſing to ride 
between them, turned his horſe ro 
w on the outhde of them; his 


horſe made a trip, and at that in- 


ſtant one of them, without ſpeak- 
ing a word, ſtruck him on the head, 
and knocked him off his horſe, and 
was making up to him with a cut- 
laſs, ay” Mr. Chapman, vom hy an 
attive, ſtrong man, jum u 
guarded off 2. blow of the euclabs 
nocked the footpad down, and ran 
to take up the cutlaſs, in order to 
defend himſelf againſt the four. As 
he was ſtooping for it, he was knock- 
ed down by one of the other men, 
and three of them fell upon him, 
and beat him in an unmerciful man- 
ner with the cutlaſs over the head, 
and robbed him of about fix pounds, 
and one of the footpads cried, 
*« Damn him, make an end of him 
at once,” But providentially two 
gentlemen were ſeen coming on the 
road, upon which the four footpads 
ran up Peckham Gap, and got clear 
off. The two gentlemen very hu- 
manely took care of Mr. Chapman, 
and conducted him home to his wife 
and family in Church-ſtreet, Stoke 
Newington, where he lies danger- 
ouſly ill of the wounds he re- 
. 

Conflantinople, Nov. 4. The ad- 
vices which the Porte receives from 
time to time reſpecting the progreſs 
of the fanatic Scheich Manſour, in 
-Upper Afia, become daily more a- 
larming, which has occationed freſh 
inſtructions to be ſent to the baſhaw 
of Erzerum, that he might take the 
moſt effectual meaſures to repreſs 
that evil in its beginning, Scheich 
Manſour, ſhaping his conduct on 
. the founder of the Muſſulman wor- 

hip, is at the ſame time both pro- 

Phet and ſoldier. The principal 

tenets attributed to him are, 1. 
12 
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 fendant was a common eme, 


a fire broke out at an 


the defendant's warebouſe,"'* 


. 
* 


That God, according to hy 10 
nal deerees, has ſent him, 80, 
Manſour, to put a ſtop to c 
tion amongſt men. 2. Tu rec 
miſſion has put an end tothe n 
of Mahomet, and that bin 
tone ought to be looked Upon 
as the true 


prophet, z. 
2 bis bebte — x 
ſtain from the journey to Me - 
and from all other fügte 4 


honour of the old het, == 
number of Scheich — ; 


herents was inconſiderable n 17 
but now they form @ little x gue 
2 5 * has made hin pare 
maſter of ſeveral ſtrong poſs, wh | 
he feems determined — | * 
ſelf in caſe of an attack on the; t it 
of the groom See Dec. 1 wet 
20. Some gentlemen courſug re 
the neighbourhood of Caſtletas, fe 


the High Peak, Derbyſhire, b 
a hare at the foot of the celeb 
Mam-tor, a mountain elevated; 
goo feet above the valley, in u 
the town of Caſlleton is fitu 
She ran directly up the ſſeep ale 
and was followed by leah of gm 
hounds ; when they came to 
top, the hare found herſelf ſock 
ly purſued, that the had no d 
alternative but death by the« 
or-leaping directly down the 
pice at leaſt 5 feet deep. 
made choice of the latter, ant 
dogs after her; the fate of al 
what might be expected—thiy 
found dead at the bottoni, 
— Statement of a ſpecial last 
Forward againſt Pithood 3 tht 


whom the plaintiff had deliven 
cel of hops, at Weyhill fa 
= carried by the defendant's 
on. The defendant put then! 
2 warehouſe, And during ten 


booth ( /&e 5. 15.) and cool 


7 


2 
e goods therein. The que- 
n for the court to determine Was, 

er the . was entitled 
recover. 


rd Mansfield ſtated, 
| 2 common carrier is in the na- 
eat an inſurer; and that he 1s 
ble for every thing, except the 
of God and the king's enemies; 
t is, even for inevitable acci- 
its with thoſe exceptions. Judg- 
it was therefore given for the 
intif. 

About ſeven in the 1 of 
175th, a large (lip was ſeen two 
” welt of the Land's End 1n 
rent diſtreſs, the wind then very 
d at eaſt, Thirty people, from 
(ll village called Sunnipg, went 
t in two boats, to ber aſſiſtange. 
reen the ſhip and the ſhore they 
re met by two boats from the 
ſel, who told them they were 
m Port, au- Prince, bound to Dun- 
that they had been out 56, 
„ and had met with very hard 
ther; that the ſlip was leaky, 
„ when they quitted her, had 
feet water in her hold, and th 
poſed ſhe would go down io le 

| a quarter of an hour. This 
len lap the Corniſi hen: they 
arded her, and found very foul 
bad been uſed, and great pains 
en to fink the ſhip, Three au- 
$5 were found, with which they 
bored two holes under the ca» 
floor ; alſo the rigging cut a- 
V and the principal pum r 
. They ſtopped the es as 
li poſſible, and, in a few hours, 
t ter ſafe into St. Mary's in 
uly : her cargo is coffee, ſugar, 
indigo. The perſon who calls 
elf captain, favs, his name is 
atis Cardon ; the ſhip called the 
nt; and that they left the real 
ſtan fick in the Weſt Indies. 
ey brought fifty cheſts of dollars 


them, 


ul, The ſeflions at the Old Bai - 


oc RR ENO EVS. 


75 which began on the 14th, end- 
this day, when fourteen perſons 
received ſentence of death; viz. 
Michael Druite, -for forging the or- 
der of George Holmes, on Meſſrs. 
Hankey and Co. for 121. 10s. pay- 
ou; to 8 2 or bearer, 
an liſhing the ſame as t 

with — = defraud Mr. 1 
Brown, haberdaſher in the Strand; 
Thomas Scrivener, for ſtealing in 


the dwelling-houſe of Wil iam | 


Young a draft for 61, 138. 1d. on 
his Jr Preſcott and os 15 John a- 
ames Murray, for f a 
ſeaman's will; "Tek Bun 4 1 
ſnheep- ſtealing; Jobs Bateman, A- 
braham Boize, Benj. Rog 
ſeph Leonard, George Wilſon alias 
Jackſon, Charles King, and Tho- 
mas Thompſon, for burglaries ; 
George Dunilan, for houſe-break- 
ing; Thomas Shipley, for ſtealin 
ſundry things out of the houſe dl 
Dr. Warren; and Charles Seymour 
alias Moore, for ſtealing in the 


chambers of Edward Poore, efq. in 


Lincoln's- inn, ſome wearing 
rel, a ay note, and 1 2 

poſt bill for 481. 
Plymouth, Dec. 20. Yeſterday at 
12 o'clock, A. M. the execution 
flag was hoifted on board the Stand- 
of 64, in the Hamoze, when 


—— Moffatt, boatſwain of the For- | 


tune ſloop of war, who was ſen- 
tenced by a court martial to be 
hanged for ſtriking his lieutenant, 
was executed purſuant to his ſen- 
tence, | 8 
Hague, Dec. 16. The ſtates ge- 
neral having on Monday laſt rati- 
fied the definitive treaty concluded 
the 8th inſtant with the emperor, 


baron Hop ſet out yeſterday for 


Bruſſels to reſume his poſt of mini- 
ſter from the republic. See Public 


Papers. 
. Marſeilles, Dec. 10. The whole 


converſation of this city is on the 
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ers, Jo- | 


- (102). | 


heroic. madame du Frenoy, This 
lady embarked with her huſband, a 
few days ago, in a tartane for Ge- 
noa. They had ſcarce loſt fight of 
the port, when they diſcovered a 
corſair making towards them, and 
finding it impoſſible to eſcape by 
flight, prepared to receive him. In 
vain did M, du Frenoy endeavour 
to prevail on his lady to go below; 
ſhe reſolutcly refuſed, and, ſeizing 
a ſabre, placed herſelf by his fide, 
declaring ſhe was determined to a- 
. bide her fate, M. du Frenoy, find- 
4ng all arguments vain, wasobliged 
to conſent. The Algerine after a 
broudfide, , grappled the tartane. 
Our people received them gallant- 
ly, but none-can deſcribe the beha- 
viour of madame du Frenoy. She 
few among them with her ſabre, 
and with her voice animated the 
crew, M, du Frenoy fell with a 
piſtol bullet in his thigh ; his lad 

ſtood over him, and levelled wit 

one ſtroke a Turk, who advanced 
to attack her. The pifates were 
obliged to retreat to their own ſhip, 
hen they cut their grapplings, and 
fell off. A ſmart action now com- 
menced with the great guns. Ma- 
dame du Frenoy, after aſſiſting her 


huſband down to the ſurgeon, re- 


turned upon deck, where ſhe con- 
tinued encouraging the men, until 
the corſalr, tired of his reception, 
ſheered off. We had fourteen men 
killed, and thirty wounded, The 
loſs of the pirates mult have been 
great; they left eighty upon our 
decks, The tartane being much 
thattered, returned to this port. 
The magiſtrates being informed of 
the action, waited on madame dy 
Frenoy, and invited her in their 
name to the theatre, where ſhe was 
received with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions, and a crown ot laurel placed 
on her head by the marqu-s de St. 
Chrilteau, ? 


P RINGO IT AI w 


the mail from thence to Balla 
in Ayrfhire, was robbed, anda 
fiderable ſum of money taken 


25, Mr. Lunardi's voyage 


ration, than of prudence andt 


ple, that on that day he vod 


 fiſhing-boat, and -brought 0 


port of the grand committees; 0 
greſs, dated September 25 . dy 
it is recommended 19 « 
make a requiſition on the us 
fates for three millions of 4 
for the ſervice of the prefent q 
in order to pay one year's ing 
on the foreign and dometie & 
&c. The quotas of the fen 
ſtates ro be as follow, vit. 
Hampſhire, 105,416 dollar, 
ſachuſets, 448,854. Rhode! 
and Providence Plantations, 60 
Connecticut, 264,182. Neuf. 
256,486, New Jerſey, 166, 
Pennſylvania, 410,358, Dela 
44,886, Maryland, 284,044. 
ginia, 5 12,974. North Card 
218,012, South 194 
Georgia, $2,060. | 

24. We learn from Stranraer, 
Scotland, that about ten din 


of a letter, The ſheriff of Wi 
ton took a precognition reſpal 
the robbery, when it turned 
that the poſtboy was the roll 
who bal Rnce n committe 
Stranraer jail, and à conlide 
part of the money is recovered 


Harriot's Gardens, near Edindi 
on the 2oth of December, us 
ther an act of obſtinacy and d 


He had promiſed they 


courage. 
cend; and he did aſcend, th 
by the courſe of the wind, de 
almoſt certain of being dropt i 
ſea, As he expected, ſo it ha 
ed. He fell in the water . 
mile and a half from the rod 
Findra and Lamb; and wk 
ding through the ocean likes 
tilus, when he was taken 


9 
+ the loſs however of his 
> adh was afterwards taken 
d the Roval Charlotte cutter, 
=urned to him. In a letter to 
if his friends, dated in the e- 
ins, be writes : 
Gentlemen, I have the honour 
mint you, that I have had 
your of the moſt agreeable ac- 
rojage, and an hour. and a 
er of the molt N and 
ater ſea- voyage. Was 
g up by a fſhing-boat while I 
ving full fail towards the iſland 
, and am now very well at 
Veſbet“, &. 
bis was the laſt aerial excurſion 
e year 1785. Of the variety 
dem that have been undertaken, 
have mentioned ſuch — as 
attended with ſome very ſtrik- 
arcumitances. By way of re- 
ulation, however, it may be 
xr to mention ſome others, in 
i complete the hiſtory of ae- 
ton for this year. See Philo- 
wal Papers, Vol. V. p. 154» 
ha the 4th of January, Mr, Har- 
of Birmingham, aſcended from 
place, at a quarter aſter twelve, 
in one hour and twenty-three 
utes, ſailed about fifty miles, 
ung at Whetſtone Green, four 
beyond Newcaſtle-under-line. 
n the 19th of April, about four 
eafternoon, the inhabitants of 
ppenham were ſurpriſed by the 
rance of a balloon hovering 
that town, which had been 
ched at Briitol about two the 
day, with Mr. Dicker, jun. 
wind was boiſterous, and toſſed 
lloon like a football; ſome- 
cloſe to the ground, and then 
an inſtant high in the air; ſo 
the young navigator had a 
1 voyage, and was not in a hu- 
r to make many aerial ob- 
aas. However, he fortu- 


landed ſafe near the town, 


* 
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On the zd of May, Mr. Blan- 
chard aſcended from Langhorn's 
Repofitory in Barbican, accompa- 
nied by miſs Simonet. On aſcend- 
ing into the air, the aeronaut ſa- 
luted the lady in fight of a vaſt con- 
courſe of people. They proceeded 
no farther than Hill-houſe ferry, 
beyond Lee Bridge, 

On the 5th of the ſame month, 
Mr. Sadleir, of Oxford, and the 
hon. Mr. Wyndham, aſcended at 
Moulſey-Hurſt, near Hampton 
Court. The machine took a 8. E. 
courſe, ſtrongly impelled by the 
current of air towards the ſea. 
They, however, had the for- 
tune to land near the conflux of the 
Medway and the Thames, not a 
mile from the water's edges. The 
country people, to whom they com- 
mitted the care of the balloon, while 
they ſecured their inſtruments of 
obſervation, ſuddenly quitted their 
hold, when it took its Night to the 
eaſtward, and, as it akerwards ap · 
peared, fell in the ſea, a few leagues 
to the eaſtward of the Nore, where 
it was taken up by capt. John Sher« 
win, of Sunderland, and reſtored ta 
Mr. Sadleir. | 

On the 16th, Mr, Lunardi aſa 
cended in a magnificent balloon 
from the Artillery-ground, Evo- 
lutions had been promiſed to be per · 
formed, and a prodigious multituds 
in courſe collected. But no evolu« 
tions were attempted ; and the ae - 
ronaut, after riſing a confiderable 
height into the air, deſcended, with 
the moſt alarming rapidity, into the 
gardon of the Adam and Eve, in 
'Tottenham-court road, and fortu« 
nately unhurt. ttt 

The ſame day, Mr. Sadleir aſ- 
cended from Mancheſter, and was 
carried by a current of air to the 
neighbourh of Warrington, 
where he plainly ſaw on one ſide 
Mancheſter, to the northward the 

(G 4) diſtant 


(164) 
diſtant mountains in Weſtmoreland, 
and to the weſt, Liverpool, and the 
ſea. A different current of air then 
ronveyed him in another direction, 
und he a about a mile from 
Bury, in Lancaſhire, having been 


in the air about an hour and three - 


quarters. 
On the igth, Mr. Sadleir made 
another aerial voyage in his balloon 
from Mancheſter. When at the 
higheft, which he thought was more 
than two miles, and far above the 
clouds, he felt himſelf much af- 
feed by ſhort reſpiratiop, a ſevere 
in in is ears, and extreme cold, 
he | balloon irained much x5 he 
feared it would burſt, and was much 
terrified when he found he could 
fot open the valve, as it was frozen 
ſtiff. He ſaw nothing of the earth 
for three quarters of an hour, and 
the clouds appeared to him as if 
rolling on the ſurface of it. While 
he was in this fituation, a kind of 
tranſparent fleet hung round him, 
which, from the reſſection of the 
fun, made a moſt beautiful a r- 
ance, ' The ſhadow of the balloon 
alſo appeared upon the clauds, and 
ſeemed paſſing on a different direc- 
tion : and, after failing upwards of 
fifty miles in an hour and a half, he 
landed near Pontefract, at a place 
where no perſon being near to affiſt, 
Except a man on horfeback, who, 
deing terrified at his appearance, 
rode off full gallop ; he was drag- 
ged over hedge and ditch, till being 
no longer able to keep his hold, he 
— down, much lacerated, and 
his balloon took a ſecond flight, and 
was not recovered till after he had 
reached Mancheſter again in achaiſe. 
It was found by Mr, Morton, of 
Gainſborough, who, as he was 
walking out, obſerved in a field 
ſomething of an immenſe fize roll- 
ing on the ground, and, purſuing 
it, found it to be & ballpon, and at: 
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tac hed thereto 4 large 
nothing in it but a Kit a4 ul 
he therefore concluded ihm iy 
ner had been daſhed to piectz 
On the zd of law 


in Eſſex, where Mr. Blake 
out, The balloog was no & 
hghtened than it was apzin 
the clouds; and, after bar 
about thicty-fix miles funde 
voyagers opened tho -valie, 
came down on 4 hath vert} 
cheſter, > v6. 4 | 
The ſame day col. Thy 
afcended at South 'Lambeth 
balloon, that was prevented, 
rope, from going beyond  « 
height. By way of experimen 
took up a dog with him, wich 
let drop ſuſpended to a pant 
or large filken umbrella; butt 
2 wanting ſkill to mamgt 
roperly, the poor animal de 
2 to the eu un vel 
and was killed on the pot. ! 
Blanchard then afcendedin the 
balloon, liberated from the nt 
and, about a mile from the a 
tet down a cat, ſuſpended to. 
rachute. The deſcent of i 
beautiful beyond deſcription 
hovered more gently than a ed 
and was wafted by the vid n 
as Peckham, where it was ip 
ſafe and unhurt in the net, 
two branches of the tree on 
it alighted-. The umbrella un 
well ſpread, that it covered 
whole tree, Mr. Blanchard itt 
alighted at Woola ich. — I 
of deſcending by of 1 
chute, was ſuggeſted by the © 
brated M. rey; 0" ok 
pears from the foreign pnnts 
vailed upon the magiſtrate bl 


Ws 

{ laſt, to ſuffer a cri- 
ge emned to the gallies for 
u defeend, by a ſimilar ma- 
a tower near that city, 
.o feet high: the man came 
to the . was par- 

| for his intrepidity. 
the 24th of June, calonel 
utrick aſcended in Mr. Sad- 
| balloon from Oxford, and a- 
near Kingſton Lifle, oppe» 
the White Horſe hills, Berks. 
\ the 2gth, Mr. Biggin and 
Sage aſcended in Mr. Lunar- 
balloon from St, George's 
, and alighted at Harrow on 
Hill, | 3d 
n the 2oth of July, Mr. Lu- 
þ aſcended from Liverpool, and 
ed in an hour and twenty mi- 
(aſter the balloon had pur- 
rarious directions) at Sim- 
wood, twelve miles from Li- 
ol. The balloon being defi- 
tin lerity, to keep himſelf ſuſe 
led, he threw awa 
and waiftcoat, which occa- 


bim to ſuffer much from the efq 


the 25th of Auguſt, Mr, Sad- 
aſcended from Worceſter, and 
ro hours alighted at Sutton 
ndſome, about twenty · five miles 
nt, in a corn field, where fort 
je were at harveſt, who all fled, 
pt an old woman, who being 


ſome difficulty perſuaded to 
hold of the cord, the others 
ned to his affictance, - 

i the 26th, Mr. Blanchard and 
eralier d' Epinard aſcended at 
At the height of a mile, 
&t down a dog by a paruchute, 
i deſcended to the earth gra- 
F, and the animal alighted un- 
* the diſtance of two miles. 
Slanchard and his companion, 
ie foreign prints, were carried 
tare hundred Engliſh miles 
tic place of their departure, 
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his hat, 


miles 1 
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and alighted at a village in the pro- 
vince of Champagne. They im- 
mediately ſet off for Liſle, where 
they arrived on the fourth day af - 
ter their aſcent. 

On the 28th, the marquis de Cu- 
biares, and three others, ſet out in 
a balloon from the neighbourhood 


of Paris, with a reſolution to make 


their ex:urtion as long as poſſible 

but, on account of the violence of b- 
the wind, they were obliged to de- 
ſcend at the foot of the mountain 


Belle Vice Cabot, twelve miles di - 


ſtant. They aflerr, that, by their 
addreſs in managing the balloon, 
they kept it within 70 degrees (near- 
ly 5] points) of the wind, which is 
as near as large Dutch veſſels com- 
monly lie to it. * 

On the iſt of September, lieute- 
nant French, of the Royal Cheſhire 
militis, aſcended alone at Cheſter 
in Mr, Lunardi's balloon. In about 
two hours he deſcended at Maccles- 
field, diſtant forty miles. | 

On the gth, Thomas Baldwin, 

. likewiſe aſcended from Cheſter, 

in the ſame balloon. He deſcended 

at Pixton Moſs, alighting as the 

— Yrowen, and having gone 25 
ewo huurs and a quarter. 

Oß the 1cth, Mr. Sadlcir af- 
cended again from Worceſter, He 
deſcended about nine miles beyond 
Litchfield; but for want his 
grappling iron (which, in ſome con- 

uſion at his firſt aſcent, had been 
thrown out) he was dragged near 
tive miles over a rough heath, and 
at length thrown out of his car, by 
which accident his balloon eſcaped 
from him, and in five minutes was 
out of tight, He was not materi- 
ally hurt by his fall, The balloon 
was afterward found at Middleton, 
near Durham, 250 miles from Wor« 
ceſter. 

On the th of October, Mr. Lu- 
nardi aſcended from ¶Adinburgb, in 
5 a 


ed, and wounded. The prigce of whom were ſtruck with inen 


und the duc de Berry. After be- with uncommon marks of hat 


than fix weeks. But this diſcovery Ruſſia, the conſtruction of n 


f - 
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a N. N. W. direction. He went confirmation which wa ,.,. 
over the city at a very great height, - neceſſary. "3500. 
directly acroſs the Frith. When The foreign Prints like; 
about half over, hedeſcended pretty tion, that in the courſe of thi 
low, and then diſcharging ſome of a. Perſian phyfician, at Cd 
his ballaſt, he roſe rapidly, and diſ nople, without any ſubſet 
appeared. He alighted at Calinch, conſtructed a b. Iloon, ad 
three miles S. E. of Cupar, preſence of the Grand ben 
- Beſides theſe, and ſome other ex - accompanied with all his ful 
periments at home, the aerial voy- richly drefled, aſcended wit 
age of an army ſurgeon in the Spa- gentlemen belonging to the 
niſn ſervice deſerves notice. About from the grand terrace, whic 
the middle of July, he took his de- elegantly decorated on theow 
rture from Aranjues, and when Previous to their aſcenfion they 
. bad aſcended to the height of proached the ſultan, who pt 
oo fathom, the balloon, to which each with a magnificent * 
he was attached, took fire, which with which they ummedi 
obliged him to cut the canvas. He tered their ciir, and aſcended x 
came down with aſtoniſhing veloci- aſtoniſhment of the ſpectaton, * 
ty, and by falling on the bough of much more ſo to the inhabit 
a tree, broke both his legs, and thirty leagues diſlance, who 
was otherwiſe much bruiſed, ſcorch- witneſſes to their deſcent; l 


Aſturias, in compaſſion to bis ſut- ble horror, under the apptebeil 
ferings, ſeitled a penſion of 8000 of the coming of their proph 
rials on him for life. chaſtiſe them for the enorm 

The foreign prints of Auguſt their crimes, and fell everyy 
mention the aerial voyage of two proſtrate before them, that! 
Frenchmen, Meſlrs. Alban and Val- could ſcarce ptevail upon a 
let, who, they ſay, aſcended in a them to rife to give them aff 
balloon conſtructed by order of the At length two of the mol e nt 
compte d' Artois, from Javel, and geous were fent to the pachad 
paſſing over the river near the wood place, who enabled them to po 
of Boulogne, navigated their vehi- the balloon, and furniſhed « 
cle to Bagatelle, to gratify the cu- with the means of returuay racrs 
riofity of the duc d*Angouleme, court, where they were 


ing in the air three hours, the wind by the Grand Seignior. Hel 

became boiſterous ; but a calm en- lime highneſs ordered the tai 

ſuing, = renewed their map+ to be hung up in the moſques 
u 


eeuyres, ſucceſſively tranſported Sophia, to perpetuate the md 
themſelves to and from Bagatelle of ſo wonderful an event. loan 1 
to Longchamp, and at length de- But he conduct of the enj 
ſcended, without having loſt any of of Ruſſia was the reverle of tl boreſs 


the inflammable air, though the his ſublime , highnels. Anal 
balloon. had been filled for more loon having been carried or 
of the art of deſcending without coſt 8ocl. her imperial - 
the evaporation of gas, does not would not allow it to be pv 


appear to have met fince with that to the public; and che prop 


# 


* wet? 
red immediately to replace 
ww the ſup» And certainly 
i he allowed, that vox ages of 
ind, with no one uſeful pur- 
| view, and calculated ſolely 
fy idle curioſity, and pro- 
Alba ion, deſerve no encou- 
ent, The principle is now 
dy know u, but the uſe 1s 
\ be diſcovered ; voyages 
ment, were any ſuch ſet 
x, by men of ſcience, would 
adable ; while theſe, Which 
e multitude together, ought 


| reſſed. x 
— though 63 
| to the le 85 ( ee 5. 
rained ord + dare 
xe; but, according to the 
n of convicts, is obliged to 
the flave's habit, and a large 
ng round his right leg. 
burg, Nov. 10. The ordi- 
of the empreſs for ſetthug the 
r of all the cities of the em- 
has for its principal object 
interior adminiſtration, their 
erity, and their increaſe. Each 
keeps a regiſter of its citizens, 
Wh is divided into fix parts: the 
pntains the names of the in- 
ants of property ; ſecondly, 
prporation of merchants ; third- 
boſe of tradeſmen ; fodrthly, 
mers; fitthly. reſpectable ei- 
„ Who have filled ſome poſt in 
alminiſtration ; and fixthly, 
of the lower claſs. The new 
ruſed under the preſent reign, 
Int to 26. 
ris, Dec. 22, The ediR of a 
han was yeſterday regiſtered ip 
nen, not in conſequence af 
bpreſs order from his majeſty, 
nth certain inuendoes, and af- 
nee ſueceſſive remonſtrances. 
loan, though looked upon as 
kl blow to trade, is indiſpenſ- 
on account of the large ſums 


—— —— ——— —l——— — — 
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unayoidably expended in the courſe 2 
of the current ur: The affair 
with Holland coſt France forty-five 


millions, and it was more honour- 


able to make that ſacrifice than to 
ſuffer the continent of Eu to-be 
involved in the horrors of a long 
and bloody war, 

The Baſtile is to be made a civil 

riſon, when the cardinal's affair is 

— to a concluſion, The pri- 
ſoners will have the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing their friends, and procurin 
themſelves every means of juſtifi- 
cation, This is the firſt beam of 
liberty that has ſhone on France for 
many years; it is hoped its benefi- 
cence will not ſtop here. 

Gloucefler, Dec. 26. On Tueſ- 
day about noon, two men and a 


"woman, well drefſed people, went 


into the kitchen of Mr. John Fow- 
ler, in the Bolt-lane, in this city, 
and ſeeing only his houſekeeper, 
Anne Favel, they told her, that they 
wanted to ſpeak with her. She de- 
fired to- know their buſineſs ; the 
woman ſaid, We are ſent by a 
lady for two or three of your teeth; 
the lady will not regard giving two 
or three guineas for them,” « M 

teeth,” ſaid Mrs. Favell, „I will 
as ſoon part with my life as my 
teeth:” „ We muſt and will have 
them,” ſaidthe woman, and I am 
come to hold you whilit theſe men 
take them out.” gut I will bleed 
you before you draw my teeth, 
ſaid Mrs. Favell, „for this ſword 
ſhall be through your body this mo- 
ment; and running to the chim- 
ney · piece, where hung a naked 
ſword, ſhe took it down. The 
ſtrangers ſeeing her thus reſolute, 
made a precipitate retreat, The 
neighbours were immediately a- 
larmed, but the people made off ſo 
expeditiouſly, that they could not 


be traced, It is ſuppoſed they in- 
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tended to have c a gag into 
her mouth, and then to have plun- 
dered the houſe. * 


Chriftenings and Burials, from Dec. 
14. 1734, to Dec, 13, 1785. 
Chriſtened, Males -— go85 
Females 8834 
17919 
9447 
— 9472 
In all 18919 
Whereof have died, 
Under two years of age 
Between two and five 
Five and ten 
Ten and twenty 
Twenty and thirty 
Thirty and forty 
Forty and fifty 
Fifty and fixty 
Sixty and ſeven 
Seventy and eighty — 1019 
Eighty and ninety — 454 
Ninety and a hundred — 67 
A hundred | 
A hundred and one 
A 2 and three 5 
Increaſed in the burials 
this year 9 
30. To the accounts of calami- 
tous events this year in various 
parts of the globe, may be added 
the inundation of the Danube on 
the 22d of June, That river over- 
flowed its banks in ſo violent a man- 
ner as tocarry away bridges, houſes, 
people, and even whole villages. 
his unexpected inundation did in- 
eredible damage, as no meaſures 
could be taken to prevent the ef- 
ſects of it; vaſt numbers of cattle 
were drowned ; but the greateſt 
misfortune is, that of ſeveral hun- 
dred perſons, ſome loſt their lives, 


a * s 


In all 
Buried, Males 
Females 


. 
; 
LY 


n 
6 


61 
1626 
55 
3 
1402 
1772 
1966 
1586 
1399 


ar 
— 


— 


Py 


and others their mean 
ence. The cauſe of ay 


inundation is attributed w 


quantities of ſnow upon the 
Itzbourg, and ö 
mounting 7 18 
— other remarkable 
ſtances A were obferred 
fatal inundation, were the 
ing. The guard - houſe af i 
Tower at Vienna was fle 
water ſo rapidly, that the 
ao = to make their 4 
with the utmoſt precip at 
ſuburb of Rete, Hound 
der water; took fire twice 
heating of unflacked ime, 4 
fires were however ſoon ext 
ed. A village conſiſting of 
houſes, near Marienzel, 
tirely ſwept away by it, ul 
vines torn up by the roots, 4 
the ſoil which the inunda 
behind it, there was 2 prod 
number of ſerpents and dead 
fo that the ſtench was almof 
portable. The great quant 
mud heated ul fermented | 
ſwarms of inſects equally th 
ſome and miſchievous, ande 
kind of epidemic diſorder x 
thoſe of the tnhabitantswhoſel 
ſuffered moſt by the inundati 
To the account of this in 
tion may be added, that gui 
of the town of Writzen, « 
Oder, together with 100 f 
and farms, were inundated; 
the Sleine, near New Gli 
the dykes above Cuſtrim ve 
'broken down, and the tc 
iſſued was irrefiſtible ; may 
ſtrongeſt edifices were cared! 
it,,with whole families there 
had no poſſible means of eic 
and both ſheep and cattle 
number periſhed, 
Theſe inundations were 108 
by ſo general a drought s 
ever had a precedent. bine 


OCCURRENCES. 


in, Italy, Great 


1505 d, and as far ag 


« degree of 


' the internal provinces. of 
not only the and 
but the living ſprings, were 
ar meaſure dried up, inſo- 
that the farmers, ſecing the 
iy that was likely to enſue, 
nol of their ſpare cattle while 
ere vet fit for meat, ſo that 
To {ling in On 4 
the latter end of June for a 
ay pound. In Brittany 
almont the effects were ſimi- 
in England and Ireland they 
but ſlightly felt; and, what 
arkable, in the Little Pala- 
of Hambourg, and the New 
\ of Brandenburg, they never 
wore favourable ſeaſons, nor 
plentiful crops. : 
ugh the more northern cl1- 
have not felt the calamitous 
of thoſe viciffitudes, the) 
been viſited by diſtrefſes ſti 


fatal, Iceland has almoſt been 


ulated by famine and diſeaſe ; 
erval provinces of Denmark 
ſhared in the adverſity ; and 
len, to ſufferings in common 
er nexghbours, may be added 
which broke out on the 29th 
Ine at Chriſtianburgh, their 
ipal arſenal for ſtores, which 
unicated from one magazine 
her, till 740 of them, built 
od, and filled with combulti- 
ſuch as flax, hemp, oil, ſul- 
ke. were all in a blaze to- 
„ The royal cuſtom-houſe, 
built, was reduced to aſhes 
all its contents ; and the ad- 
magazines ſhared fimilar 
b that of all thoſe next the 
Na trace remained, 

This year has been diſtin- 
y the great increaſe of 


if ſchools; an inſtitution ori- bart 


latitude, have p 
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ginally ſet on foet by Mr. Raikes, 
printer, of Glouceſter, in the year 
ing. Its object is to prevent 
poor children, eſpecially in great 
manufacturing towns, from ſpend- 
ing the ſabbath in idleneſi and pro- 
fligacy, and to employ that ſacred 
day in i on — 3 
rinciples ty and virtue, an 
He — of 14140 and good or- 
der. The effects of this iaftitution 
have been in the higheſt degree be- 
neficial ; inſomuch that they are 
ve ed by the 


affluent and humane. Many have. 
been eſtabliſhed in the metropolis 


and 3 as well as in ya» 


rious the country; and 
they all bid fair to make a conſpicu · 
ous figure in the annals of vartus 
and virtuous inſtitutions. Sce Pub- 
lic Papers. 
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BIRTHS. is the Year 178. 
an 8. Ducheſs of Port- 
= 12582 Jon Reade, bart. 
18, | P: 
a fon and heir. 
30. Counteſs of Aylesford, 2 


hter. 
_ Countefs of Lincoln, a ſon 


heir, 
February 17. Lady of fir Henry 
Daſhwood, bart. u daughter. 
— Counteſs of Galloway, s 
daughter. | 
28. Counteſs dowager of Weſt» 
moreland, lady of John Woodford, 
eſq. a ſon. | 
reh 27. Her moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, a ſon, created duke of 
Normandy. 
25. Lady of fir Harry Gough, 
1 a ſon. 3 4 
il 5, Lady oberg Auri 
88 eſq. nephew to the carl 
of Kinnoul, a ſon and heir. 
10. of fir Peers. Moſtyn, 


- a ſon. 
| 20. 


| 
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20. Counteſs Percy, twins, a ſon the hon. miſt Roper 
and daughter. bord Teynbham. 


q 22. Lady Saltoun, a ſon. * . 
NL May 24. Counteſs of Tanker- rundel, e 45 —— | 


| ville, a daughter. | Roman empire, eldeſt {@ 
| ; Lady Louiſa Macdonald, a hon. James Evera, * 
| W | Dorſetſhire, to the hon, m6 
5 4. Lady Mahon, à ſon. del, counteſs of the fem 
6. Lady Hereford, a daughter. empire, daughter of lord 4 


6 10, Lady — 5 of Wardour. 1 
| 22. Lad nie, a fon. - + 15. Anthony - Burlo | 
|  Faly i. Lady" of John Robin- * " — — ik 15 
fon, eſq. a ſon. | ſiſter of viſcount Galwsy, 
Auguff 29. Ducheſs of Devon- 18. Luke Dillon, 10 10 ſo 
flure, a daughter. Margaret Auguſſa Deburgh a 
26. Lady of lord Brownlow, a of the earl of Clantickarde. 
ſon, March 3. Marquis of 


30. Lady of the hon. William to lady Jemima Elj 7 
Wyndham (late miſs Harford), a daughter of the earl of f 


ſon and heir. | ham. 

September 8. Ducheſs of Marl- 17. Earl of Clanrickaks 
borough, a daughter. Powlett, only daughter of ( oY 
. — Lady of lord Monſon, a fon Powlett, eſq. el 

and heir. 19. Hon. Joſeph Somen 0 du 


' 13. Viſcounteſs Townſhend, a fon and heir of lord Somen,t 
ſon. | Mlargaret Naſh, daughter 
16. Counteſs of Leiceſter, a fon. rev. Dr. Naſh, author of t Bre 


19. Ducheſs of Grafton, a ſon. ſtory of Worceſterſhire. tam 
26. Lady of the right hon. 24. Capt. Rowley, ond 


Charles Townſhend, a ſon. . + ral Rowley, to miſs Harley, 8. 
Ofober 1. Lady of fir Gregory ter of alderman Harley. . 
Page Turner, bart, a fon and 27. The infant don Jun 
heir. 9 tugal to the infanta donn renbe 

8. Lady of lord St, Aſaph, a ſon lotta,” eldeſt daughter of the , to. 
and heir. of Aſturias, heir-apparent harl 
18. Counteſs dowager of Gra- crown of Spain. ir 
nard, a ſon. Abril 12, Rev. Geo, Vi to m 
31. Lady St. John, a ſon. riel Drummond, nephey tot | 
Now. 13. Viſcounteſs Duncan- of Kinnoul, to the daupl 
non, a ſon, capt. Marſhall, of the nary, hne. 
„6. Counteſs of Radnor, a ſon. — The infant dow Gil 
December 31. Counteis of Har- Spain, to the infanta donn Mars 
rington, a ſon. | anna Victoria of Portugil. : 
e 18. George Hay, ei. Tue 
| 5 3 Hannah e 
„ TA Q of the carl of Lauderdale,” Rf Pi 
| MARRIAGES i» the Year 1785. Moy 19... Hon, Mr. * 
| January 2. Sir Gregory Page brother to Jord Tyrconnt 
| | Turner, bart. to miſs Howell. Mackenzie. 
6, Francis Henry Tyler, eſq. to 10. At Liſbon, the 


W 


J 
envoy extraordinary to 

Wh 7 to miſs So- 
gert, daughter of Richard 

a, of that city. 

0 Sir James Graham, bart, 
„ Catharine Stewart, daugh- 
"the earl of Galloway. 

&, Wm. A. Cunyngham, 
M. P. to miſs Udney. 
G Sir Thomas Dyke Ack- 
bat. to miſs Hoare, only 
er of Richard Hoare, eſq. 

Elms. , 
lob Hay, eſq. to the hon, 
ary Forbes. 

William Clayton, eſq. M. P. 
x Eiſt, only daughter of fir 
|}, bart. 

dir james Tylney Long, 
t lady Catharine Windſor, 
to.the earl of ly mouth. 
#8, John Grolett Muir- 
"eq, to lady Jane Murray, 
hughter of the late duke of 


Lord viſcount Dy ſart to lady 
Brown, daughter to the eafl 
tamont. 

Edward Loveden, eſq. M. P. 
5. Naſh, ſole daughter and 
of the late John Darker, 


nber 5. James Dawkins, eſq. 
to Mrs. Long, relict of the 
harles Long, eiq. 

dr Thomas Geo. Skipwith, 
to mils Shirley, daughter of 
| Shirley, 

ar James Duff, M. P. to 
ves. 3 
dir Robert Burnet, bart. to 
Margaret Dalrymple, daugh - 
general Elphinſton. 

The hon. Edward James 
} lon cf lord Eliott, to lady 
et Pitt, ſiſter of the earl of 


. 
Hon. Ged. Aug. North to 


dart. 


the hon, Geo. Petre, ſe- 
a 
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cond ſon of lord Petre, to miſs 


Howard, daughter of Philip How + 


ard, eſq. of Corny Caſtle, Cum- 
berland. | 
Otlober 9. George Hatton, eſq: 
of Wexford, to lady _ Sey- 
mour Conway, youngeſt daughter 
of the earl of Hertford. o 
26. Sir John Chetwode, bart. to 
lady Henrietta Grey, daughter of 
the earl of — ; 
November 25. Hon. Lewis Tho- 
mas Watſon, eldeſt ſon of lord 
Sondes, to miſs Milles, daughter 
of Richard Milles, eſq. late M. P. 
for Canterbury. 0 
December 15. George Finch Hat- 
ton, eſq. firſt couſin and preſump- 


tive heir to the earl of Winchelſea, : 


to the hon. miſs Murray, only 
daughter, by his firſt wite, of vil- 
count Stormont, | 


20. Hon Edward Bouverie, bro- 
ther to the earl of Radnor, to miſs 


— 


A. Ogle, daughter of admiral fir 


Chaloner Ogle. 

31. Hon. Mr, Pratt, only ſon of 
lord Camden, to, miſs Molefivorth, 
fole daughter and heireſs of the late 
W. Moleſworth, eſq. and ſiſter to 
lady Lucan. 172 


— * — — 


DEATHS i the Year 1785. 


December 29, 1784. The right 
hon, fir Thomas Parker, knt. late 
lord chief baron of the Exchequer, 
which office he reſigned in 1772 
' January 2. Peregrine Cuſt, eſq. 
brother to ſir John Cuſt, the late 
ſpeaker, uncle to lord Browulow, 
and M. P. for Ilcheſter, © 

8. Lady Maria Coventry, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Coventry, 

11. Ihe hon. miſs Frances Cuſt, 
eldeſt daughter of lord Brownlow, 

his ſecond wife. | 

18. Thomas Wiggins, eſq, M. P. 
for Okehampton, 4 

20. The 


, 
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20. The hon. Mrs, Catharine 
Talbot, mother to the preſent earl 


Talbot. 


29. Lady Vincent, relict of ſir 
Francis Vincent, bart, and ſiſter to 
—4 countels dawager of Tanker- 
ville. 1 
30. Lady dowager Stourton. At 


* the age of fourteen ſhe was married 


to Robert Edward lord Petre, by 
whom ſhe had one fon, father tothe 
preſent lord; afterwards ſhe mar- 
ried Charles lord Stourton, by whom 
me had no ifſue; - ; 
February 4. Dr. John Andree, 


| ſenior licentiate of the college of 


yſicians, and one of the two pro- 


Jectors and inſtitutors of that noble 
charity, the London Hoſpital, in 
the year 1740. 


Anne counteſs of Straſſord. 


A little before Chriſtmas, her lady- 
flip had the misfortune to be terri- 


bly burnt by her clothes taking fire 


as ſhe was fitting too near the fire- 


fide. The fright which this acci- 
dent occaſioned threw her into fits, 


_ and at length brought on her death. 


She was ſecond daughter of the ce- 


lebrated John duke of Argyll, and 


{ifter to lady Greenwich and lad 


ſcribed by Mr. H. Walpole, in his 
Epiſtle to Mr. Eckardt, the painter, 
The creſeent on her brow diſplay'd, 


N In curls of lovelieſt brown iulaid. 


With every charm to rule the night, 


Like Dian, Strafford wooks the ligt; 


The eaſy ape, the piercing eye, 


The ſnowy boſom's purity, 


The unafſected gentle phraſe 
Of native wit in all ſhe ſays; 
Eckardt, for theſe thy art's ton faint, 


| You may admire, but cannot paint.” 


— Lady Camilla Wake, wife of 


Mr. Wake of Bath, and aunt to the 
earl of Tankerville.. . .. | 


9. Sir Wilkam Chapman, bart 
The title is extinct. His grandfather, 


fir John Chapman, knight, was 


PRINCIPAL, 


committed to Nengue & 


Wright (chief juſtice of 441 b 
bench) for bein «  "*M. 
the ſubverſion of the edablu 0 

. vernment by 4 
1 


don, who inſtantly got out 


with them the neceſſary adie 
_ occaſions ; and there is uy 
but her life would have bert 
Mary Coke. Lady Stratford is one | 


of the conſtellation of - beauties de- her boſom, 


months ago, one of her bra 
plaint. This brought onal 


aged 84, of a mortifcation{ 
' ſhe was ſtanding by the in 
her butler to her aſFſace)# 


lord mayor at the * | 
volution, and F rh 4 


diſpenſe with the law, 
being © one of the __ 
for coclefiaſtical affair," 
„3 Mrs. Co wiſe 
John Cordon, 8 
was undreſſing herſelf, in 
g to bed, Whither ber huſk 
_—_ 82 half an hour T 
when ing rtunately ſe 
lag rs Fs in 75 
to extinguiſn the flames, If 
other in à blaze, and that u 
nicated to her clothes, hea 
&c. Her cries awakened Mr 


and with great preſence of 
wrapped a blanket quite tu 
which had the dehired ce 
not before ſhe was much f 
A ſurgeon and phyſician ve 
tor from Nottingham, whot 


had not the flames much 
from wheact, 


been cut off for a cancer 


mortification, that put a tulip" 
to her miſerie. 
19. Lord viſcount N 
only ſon of the earl of C 
* — Thecounteſs dowaget arks 


oned by her clothes tubing 


weeks when hercns! 

enough ta extinguiſh the 

rolling her up in the cups 

20. Philip Honywood 

Markes-Hall, Eſex, 2 f 
\ 


J. 
u, colonel of the 4th regi- 
of horſe, and governor 


n upon Hull. He was ne- 


to . lat fir Philip Hony- 
| K, B. and repreſented Ap- 


yy in ſeveral par laments. At 


battle of Dettingen, in 1743, 
u deſperatel wounded, as 
il at the ſkirmiſh of Clifton, 


„ir Rowland Winn, bart. of 
tul, in Yorkſhire, 

i Suddenly, at Mr. Cowden's, 
e King's Mews, where he was 
z a morning viſit, capt. James 


rſþy, a native of Ireland. He 


nanded the flank companies of 
qth regiment on the unfortu- 
expedition under general Bur- 
ie. Tremblingly alive to a 
of honour, he could not en- 
the leaſt ſurmiſe of indignity. 
ſoldier and his weapon ruſt a- 
with inactivity. His martial 


t frequently involved him in bart 


tes, Under proſecution for ſe- 
breaches of the peace, he, 
could ſmile at captivity in a 
ary priſon in America, could 
brook confinement in a civil 
in London. That he had a fe» 
ſenſe of the enormity of the 
he committed on himſelf, a 
2 with his own 
ck upon the point 
— (wich he had taken 
nobſerved in the houſe he was 
( with which he perpetrated 
t of deſperation) will ſhew. 
mined the following words 
arks : 
y (if any there can 
ath before diſ- 


, agel fat next day on the 
reds * 23 


<4 


SECURAENEES 


1779 


of Lunacy 


27. Charles Cary, viſcotiit Falk - 
land; ſucceeded by his grundfon 
Henry Thomds Cary, 4 evrriet of 
horſe; © | 

March 1: Lately, lady Arabella 
Denny, aunt to the marquis of 
Lanſdown, foundreſs of the Mag- 
dalen Aſylum in Dublin; and the 
only female member of the Dublin 
Society for promoting arts and ag- 
riculture. ö 4 

2. Hon. Mrs. Trevor; fiſter to 
lord Trevor; , # 15 

7. Right hon. ſir Arthur Brookes, 
oo a pie ere and M. P. 
in re s a 92 

9. Hon; Mrs: Draz; wife of 
Henry Erle Drax; efq. and aunt of 
lord St. John, of Bletſoes Ay 
14 In Ireland, lord Temple- | 


16. Rev, fir William Anderſon 


23. At his apartments in Carey 
ſtreet, Lincoln's Inn count G2 
Rourke, deſcended from the fore: 
reigns of O*Rourke's county; now - 
the county of Leitrim, in Ireland. 
Oliver Cromwell ſtripped this fas 
mily of art eſtate worth 50,0001. per 
annum. The count had been in 
the Imperial and French ſervice; 
and had the order of St: Louis ebn- 
ferred on him by the French king 
for his bravery; He had — 
a memorial to the king in conſidera- 
tion of his family being ſtripped of 
ſuch an inimenſe fortune (which is 
in part now in the cron) to allow 
him a penſion. * 
April 14. William Whitehead, 
eſq. poet laureat; regiſter and ſo- 
eretary of the knights comparions 
of the moſt honourable ofder of the 
Bath, author of the Roman Father, 
the School for Lovers, ſeveral pro- 


* = 


- 
. " * 


logues, poems, ſonge, &ci Se; - 


2 —— — 
I 2 3 
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father is now the laſt m 
ant from the great Oliver. 


Brent 
the preceding evening, and expired 


1 


He is ſucceeded in the title, and 


po of the eſtate, by his uncle, now 


Thomas Dyke Ackland. 
18, Oliver, Cromwell, jun. only 


' fon of Mr. Oliver Cromwell, an 
eminent attorney in Eſſex- ſtreet. 


He was born Sept. 24, 1782. His 
deſcend- 


— The hon. Mrs. Margaret Mur- 


ray, ſiſter to the earl of Mansfield. 


Laſt month, M. Diderot, one of 


the greateſt mathematicians of the 


age. | 
11. The counteſs of Aldborough, 


lady of the earl of Aldborough, of 


the kingdom of Ireland. She was 


on their journey to London from - 
their ſeat in Suftolk, and was ſeized - 


with an apoplexy at the Crown at 
— — had flept 


immediately. | 

224. Samuel Houſe, a publican, 
in Wardour- ſtreet, celebrated by the 
name of Sam Houſe, and one of the 


moſt extraordinary characters of 


modern time. Amongſt many o- 
ther ſingularities, he never wore a 


coat nor a wig, nor was ever found 


in bed (except when ill) after four 


in the morning. Though blunt 


and uneducated in his manners, he 
Was juſt and honeſt in all his deal- 
ings, and his word upon all occa- 
fions ſacred, He early eſpouſed Mr. 
Fox's party upon principles of pa- 
triotiſm, which his conduct indiſput- 
ably, evinced ; as he was not only 


active in forwarding his intereſt, but 


frequently entertained, at his own 


expence, thoſe of thut party who 


would eat buttock of beef, and 


drink porter in Wardour- ſtreet. He 
was never embarraſſed in the pre- 
ſence of any man; and though he 


freguently called upon the great, 


and was admitted into their pre- 
ſence, he never changed his dreſs, 


r RIN CIT AT 
15+ Sir John Dyke Ackland, bart. 


d 
or his character. In ſhon, 
Brutus, he died in What het 
the ſervice of his country t | 
never been able to throw of x 
he got at the Weſtminſter 0.6 
and his character might be pm 
from what Antony fays of ty 
{tinguiſhed patriot ; 

This was the nobleſt Bri y 
All the 49 oth, 
Did that they did, to croſs the ve 

Czſar. ' 
He only in the general honef thaw 


And common good to all, mal 
them, 92 


His life was humorous, and the d 
So mixed in him, that Nature nigh 


up” 1 
* to all the world, « Thi x 


dity.“ | 
24+ The reigning duke of 
lenburgh Schwerin. 


30. Samuel Blackwell, eſq | 


for Cirenceſter; 


27, Prince. Leopold of 
wick. See þ 34: 
May 9. The duke de G 


the late celebrated prenieg 
France. Hig corple was bun 
his own requeſt, in a particul 
of his Park; where he have 
a male cypreſs tree to be pl 
and another of the female 
when the laſt tribute to nit 
paid by his ſurviving couſor, 
remains are to be laid get 
own, Kr 
10. Lad Elizabeth dt 
ſiſter of earl Stanhope. 

13. John Bates, eq, 
of Queenhithe Ward. 

22. Lady Bowyer, mothet 

t fir William Bowyet, i 


23. Mr. William Wool 


celebrated engraver, 
24. Robert Alſop, elq. us 
of Bridgy Ward Without, 
ther of tne cnt "2s . 
25. Francis lord Gold 
title extinct. 


28. Richard Atkinſon, 


| 


Romney, and alderman of 
Ward. 
Lietenant-general fir Robert 
hart, colonel of the 4th re- 
r of foot. 

Andrew Coltce Ducarel, eſq. 
D. F. KR and A. 88. com- 
yand official of Canterbury, 


Laly of the rev, fir Thomas 
hron, bart. | 


Harriet viſcounteſs Mount- 


, Dorothy viſcounteſs dow- 
Powerſcourt. : 

General [James Oglethorpe, 
eſt general in England, aged 


Charles earl of Portmore. 
The biſhop of Lubec, duke of 
in-Oldenbourgh. ' 

Lady Audley. 

Matthew lord Forteſcue, 
Margaret Cavendiſh Harley, 
f dowager of Portland. 

vir Henry Tichborne, bart. 
; Mrs, jenkinſon, mother of 
1zht hon. Charles Jenkinſon, 


Mrs. Cornwall, wife of the 
hon, Charles Wolfran Corn- 


ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
oof 8. Lady Moore, reli 


late admiral fir John Moore. 
The infant don Lewis, bro- 
othe king of Spain. 
dir Charles — Tynte, 


Md hon. fir William Lynch, 
George viſcount Sackville, 
nber 5, Hon. Mary Judith 
5 Cldeſt daughter of lord So- 


Counteſs of Hadington. 
Ceorge earl of Aberga- 


. 
— Reynolds Ducie, 
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18. Sir William Robinſon, bart. 
— 3 to the lord primate of Ire- 
and. | 

Lately, at Lyons, the hon. and 
rev. lord Edward Seymour, dean of 
Bath and Wells, brother to the duke 
of Somerſet, 

12 Maria Antonietta, queen of 
Sardinia, 

October 7. John lord Dormer, 
aged 93. 

9. Rev. fir John Cullum, bart. 

12. General Cuthbert Elliſon, 
aged 91. | | 

18. At Naples, the right hon. 
Humphry Morrice. 

21. Henry Robert Trevor, bro- 
ther of viſcount Hampden. 

22. Robert Henley Ongley, lord 
Ongley, late M. P. for Bedford- 
ſlure, 

29. Sir William Wake, bart. late 
M. P. for Bedford. 

31. His ſerene highneſs the land- 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel. 
s November 5, Sir Walter Blount, 
art, | 

6. Prince George of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, brother to the queen. 

10. Sir Alexander Dick, bart. 

11. George lord Elibank. 

ir | hoon Coghill, bart. 


14. 
M. b. for Newport, Cornwall. 
— Lewis Philip, duke of Or- 
leans, firſt prince of the blood in 


France; ſucceeded by 
duke of Chartres. 

15, Lord Rutherford, a lieute- 
nant in the navy. 

17. Lieut, gen. Henry Liſter, 

19. Hon. and rev. Geo. Talbot, 
D. D. uncle to earl Talbot and lady 
Dine vor. 

20. Sir James Wright, bart. late 
governor of Georgia. 

— Rev. Richard Burn, LL. D. 
author of the Juſtice of Peace, and 
Eccleſiaſtical Law. 

nephew 


25» 


his ſon the 


23. Sandys, eſq. 
and heir to lord Sandys. 
(H 3) 


(416) P,RINGOHI TIN 


2 5 Richard Glover, eſq. author 
of Leonidas, Medea, &c. 

— Mr. John Henderſon, of Co- 
vent-garden theatre. 
1 30. Counteſs dowager Cornwal - 
is. | 25 

December 2. Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, bart. | 9 £8 

6. Mrs. Catharine Clive, the ce- 
lebrated actreſs. ; + bY 
9. John Baptiſta Cipriani, FE. R. 
A. the celebrated painter and dc- 
ſigner. 

11. Anne counteſs of Corke and 
Orrery. | 

12. The princeſs Charlotte Wil- 
helmine of Heſſe Darmſtadt, con- 
ſort of prince Charles of Meck- 
lenbourg Strelitz, brother to her 


majeſty. 


18. Sir Charles Frederick, K. B. 


— 4 — 


PROMOTIONS in the Year 178g. 


January 12. Ralph Woodford, 
eſq. late envoy extraordinary to the 
court of Denmark, to be commiſ- 
ſary to treat with the commiſſary of 
the Catholic king concerning new 
arrangements of commerce, purſu- 


ant to the definitive treaty concluded 


between the two crowns at Ver- 
failles, the 2d of September, 1783, 

21. Sir Charles Middleton, bart. 
Edward Hunt, John Henſlow, Geo. 
Marſh, George Rogers, William 
Palmer, William Campbell, Edward 
Le Cras, John Laforey, Henry 
Martin, Charles Proby, and Henry 
Duncan, eſqrs. to be commiſſioners 
of the navy. | 


February 9. The earl of Glen- 


dore, to be a privy counſellor of 
Ireland. | % 

15- John Pownall, eſq. to be a 
commiſſioner of the cuſtoms. 

— Hon. John Luttrell, to be a 
commiſſioner of the exciſe. 


19. John Campbell Sutherland, 


Fa 


”" 8 


er of Caithneſs and 50 . 
o s of 
— John Temple, eſa. 
ſul general to = ae 
America. See Public Pogo 
; 4 fot. The earl of Ag * 
r Skeffington 8 ; 
David Latouche, 1 - 2 
counſellors of Ireland, 25 
April 14. Mr, William le 
to be letter-founder in orduay * 
his majeſty. | 
19. The earl of Leven, y Y 
high commiſſioner to the genen | 
ſembly of the church of Scat ny 
20. The honour of knight " 
on James Douglas, eſq. cool ron 
neral at Naples 10 
23. Mr. Frederick Polydor n1 
der, to be botanic painter u wo 
queen. | | dd th 
25. The rev. Thomas t id | 
B. 5p. of Oxford, to be poet a men 
o. Matthew Goſlet, jun, om; 
to be viſcount of the iſle of | (rr 
— James Stewart, eſq. tobet dib 
miſſary clerk of the commiſaf nt ( 
Dunkeld, Iph 
May 14. Thomas Stereaſo, Wi 
to be ſerjeant at arms in orcinaf Leg 
his majeſty. nt] 
June 11. Marquis of Ga e di 
then, to be governor of the ng 
of Scilly. : 
25 Gharles Whitworth, 4 reli 
be miniſter plenipotentiaty i pn | 
king and republic of Poland, phe | 
3 Jaws Walker, eſq. to be bs, tc 
ſhal of the King's Bench. Cor 
— Alexander Chriſtie, jun.c jon 
to be the commiſſariat of Lau bard 
wly 2, Richard Boule, unde 
wiſe De Burgbo, eſq · to ber Jami 
net of Ireland. iron 
William Godfrey, eq t 72 
ſame. | | egr 
— Edwin Francis Stunbche in | 
to be a commiſſioner of tht dir 
on ſalt, pt 


( 


] 


aal William earl of An- 
_— riſcount Dunluce, and 
H Antrim, of the kingdom of 
| with remainder to his 
ers and their heirs male. 
klizabeth dowager baroneſs 
noford, to be counteſs of 
ord, of the kingdom of Ire- 
with the dignity of carl to 


eirs male. 


ie dignity of earl of the ſaid 


| n riſcount Carlow, to be earl 
rt Arlington, h 


ff Farnham. 

pon viſcount Carhampton, to 
{| of Carhampton. 

n viſcount Mayo, to be earl 


Ryo. 
V the dignity of a viſcount of 
id kingdom to the following 
men : 


Cremorne. 

hibald lord Gosford, to be 
nt Gosford, 

ph lord Clonmore, to be viſ- 
Wicklow, « 

Leger lord Doneraile, to be 
it Doneraile. 

e Mpnity of a baron of the 


elivs O'Callaghan, eſq. to 
n Liſmore, ; 

at hon. Charles Tottenham 
s, to be baron Loftus, 
Cormrallis Maude, bart. to 
jon de Montalt, 

dard Malone, eſq. to be ba- 
underlin, 

James Balmain, 


| eſq. to be 
toner of exciſe in Neotland. 
ry Boult Cay and John Vi- 
*qrs. to be ſolicitors of the 
n England. 

dr John Dick, bart. one of 


Mptrollers of the army aC- 
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im to the following noble- = 


rry viſcount Farnham, to be 


omas lord Dartrey, to be viſ- 


ngdom to the following gen- 
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counts, fir William Muſgrave, bart. 
William Molleſon, eſq. the other 
comptroller of the _— accounts, 
or the comptrollers of the army ac- 
counts for the time beings Jon : 
Thomas Batt, and John Martin 
Leake, efſqrs. to be commiſſioners 
for auditing the public accounts. 
— The rev. ohn M*Farlane, to 
be his majeſty's almoner in Scot- 


land. 
30. e Bates, eſq. to be & 
commiſſioner of the cuſtoms, | 

Auguft 3. Lord viſcount Dal- 
ton — - extraordina 
and miniſter plenipotentiary to th 
court of Berk . 85 : 

13. Earl Cowper, and his iſſue, 
allowed by the king to take the title 
and arms of a prince of the Hol 
Roman Empire, conferred on him 
by the preſent emperor of Germany, 
the eu Pr anuary, 1778. 

29. Charles Bowen, eſq. to be 

ntleman uſher extraordinary to 
the prince of Wales, 15 

September 24. William Fauquier, 
eſq. to be ſecretary and regiſſer ot 
the order of the Bath, 

27. Rev. and hon. Edward Ve- 
nables Vernon, to be canon of the 
cathedral of Oxtord, 

— Rev. George Prettyman, D. 
D. to the rectory of Sudburn, cum 
capella de Orford, in Suffolk. 

October 1. George Cherry, eſq. 
to be a commiffioner of the victual- 
ling office. 

11. Hon. Edward james Eliot 
to be remembrancer of the court o 
exchequer. , _. | 

— Robert Blair, M. D. to be 

rofeſſor of aſtronomy at Edin - 
urgh. 

ic. Edward Tucker, jun. 1+. bar 

be ſecretary and provoſt marthak 
general of the iſlands of Bermuda. 

29. Joſeph Ewart, eſq. to be ſe- 
cretary of legation at the court of 
Berlin, 

(H 3) Novens 
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November 15. Hugh Elliot, eſq. 
to be envoy extraordinary to the 
court of Nenmark, with the addi- 
tiohal character of miniſter pleni- 

entiary. | 
- 23. Right hon, Thomas Orde, 
to be privy counſellor, 
| William Gill, eſq. alderman 
of Walbrook Ward, to be treaſurer 
of Chriſt's Hoſpital. | 

December 3. Auguſtus Pechell, 
ele. to be receiyer-general of the 

office. | 8 

9. Right hon. William Eden, to 
be one of the committee for the 
conſideration of all matters relative 
to trade and foreign plantations, and 
envoy extraordinary 2 miniſter 
83 at the court of 
France for negociating commercial 
arrangements. 

20. William 
be one of the commiſſioners for vic- 
tualling his majeſty's navy. 

27. Daniel Bomeeſter, eſq. to be 
conſul at Minorca, Majorca, and 
Ivica. 3 
— Mr. Archibald Davidſon, to 
be the principal of the college of 
Glaſgow. | 


SHERIFFS oy for the Y 
| 1785. 6 


Berkſhire— Edward Thornhill, of 
Kingſton. | 


Bedfordſhire—Wm. Gibbard, of 


Sharnbrooke. 


Bucks — Tho. Saunders, of Brill. 


Cumberland Edward Knubley, of 
Wigton. | 
Cheſhire—Hon. Wilbraham Tolle- 
mache, of Woodhay, 
Cambridge and Huntingdonſhire— 
E richloe Turner, of Great 
tuke 


Corawall.—Weſton Helyar, of New - 


ton, eſq. 
Devonſtn re—]Jn, Hen, Southcote, 
of Buckland. 


PRINCIPAL. 


HBlankney. 


Boſcawen, eſq. to 


Norfolk Edw. Stracey, of 


l 

Dorſetſhire— Hon. I. 
of Warm | 
Derbyſhire—Herbert Gra 


of Priory. 


Efſex—George Bowles, * 


ſtead. 7 
Glouceſterſhire—John 


Glouceſter, 
Hertfordſhire Wm, Phillns 
Aldenbam. | 
Herefordſhire — Sir Hu 
Hoſkins, bart. | 
Kent Edward Knatchbull, d 
vender. 
Leiceſterſſüre - Wm. Vans, 
grave. 1 | 
Lincolnſliire—Chatle | 
Monmouthſhire—Wm. Rez, 
. Bride's, | 
Northumberland=Sir Hen 
del, bart. 
Northamptonſhire—Lucs | 
of Gillſbrough. 


heath. 
Nottinghamſhire — Shat 
Lowe, of Southwell, 
Oxfordſhire — John Lenthal 
Burford. 
Rutlandſhire—Thomas Fal 
Morcott, | | 
Shropthire—Robert More, d 
ley. 
Somrſerfiiire—Richard 
Broomfield. , 
Staffordſhire—Thomas ve 
of Stafford, 
Suffolk — Thomas Gooch, & 


Acre. | 
Hants.—Sir In. Whalley | 

ner, bart. 
Surrey — james Payne, a \ 

ſey. 

Suſſe Wm. Neltborp a 
wick Pax. 
Wie * 
Baxterley. 
Worceſterſhire — Richard 

Charlett, of Elmly Gl 
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ls, James Sutton, of Round- Radnor—James Price, of Clirow. 


ee r. NORTH WALES. 
i Angleſea—Rich. Lloyd, of Mo- 


- nachdon, 
| cOUTH WALES... Carnarvon—ſohn } of l 


Walter Roberts, of Llan- 
vikangell. - Deabigh—Joky ne of Bur- 


marthen—Wm. Lewes, of Lly-. | | 
ſnewydd, Flint—Sir Tho. Hanmer, of Han- 


ligan—Thomas Powell, of Nan- mer, bart, 
Merioneth.— John Jones, of Cyff- 


ty. fi 
Montgomery,—Sam. Yates, of Lae- 
brinemair 8 r 


teos. 


ephen White, of 
Mikkin. 
nbroke—Joha Lloyd, 4 Dale 


rue 
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Leiter from the Honourable Warren Haſtings, Governer-Generd of 1 
to the Honourable. the Court of Direftors of the Eaf-Ii he 
dated Lucknow, Aprit 30. With a Pofi{cript, dated May 13, ie 


| Lacknow, April 30, 1784. 
_ Honourable Sirs, 


HAVE judged it incumbent 

upon me to make. trial of every 
practicable chance of conveying to 
you the earlieſt intelligence of my 
arrival at the place from which this 
letter is dated, and of the firſt effects 
produced by the accommodation, 
which took place, by the reſolution 
of the 2 and coun- 
cil, paſſed on the 3 iſt of December 
laſt, and already notified to you by 
the ſucceſſive diſpatches of your 


ſhips. I ſhall begin the thread of 


my report from that date. 
J ſoon after found that the ſtate 


of this country was fo diſordered in 


its revenue and adminiſtration, and 
the credit and influence. of the na- 
bob himſelf ſo much ſhaken by the 
effects of the late uſurpation of his 
authority, and the conteſts which 
attended it, as to require the acceſ- 
ſion of an extraneous aid, to reſtore 
the powers and conſtitution of his 
government; and I was ſtrongl 
and, repeatedly urged to repair hi- 
ther in 22 for that purpoſe. 
Theſe inſtances, though declared 


to be conformable to the wiſhes of © place in a ſtate of health ſon 
. 


the nabob vizier, his family and mi- 
niſters, having been privately con- 
veyed to me, I e them as 
ſuch to the board on the 2oth of Ja- 
nuary, and offered my ſervices to 
go to Lucknow, whenever the na- 


4 


PA PERU 


aft- India 


bob vizier ſhould require it, wii 
I knew from undoubted aithoy 
he would, with his anſwer tot 
notification, fdrmally made w 
of the 31ſt of December. 

My reaſons for thus anticipyug ou 
the occaſion were many; the ( Gam 
ſtracted ſtate of affairs, which ex 
ſuſpenſion, of a day would ary 
vate; the ſeaſon of the collect atur 
requiring the application of earth 
— for cl, deut aig 
own infirm ſtate of health, whi 
was not equal to ſuſtain ſo long 
journey, if protracted to the cu 


mencement of the hot winds, na 
My offer was accepted by a cn pr 
ditional declaration on the pat per 
Mr. Wheeler, and I made lun b 
preparations for the journey, e ſu 


On the 14th of whos to the 
bob's invitation arrived : I repeat 
the Py ; the ſame. authonh 


ecided its acceptance, and on pe 
17th I took my leave of the bun on 
and departed from Calcutta wit | 
ſevere indiſpoſition, which badſe y 0 
ed me ſome time preceding, tas die 


hanging on me; happily the cha: 
of — effected Ly 4 edy cur, 6 fort 
on the 25th ult. I arrived at Wl Qt 


as to promiſe an unremits nt 
attention to'the yu important 6 
jets of my commifſſion. | 
On my way, 1 had the alarmill In 
perſpective of a foil ſo compi ec 
exhauſted of its natural m y Pin 
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of one entire ſeaſon 
eben rains, that except 
hk of grain, which have been 


in vegetation by the uncom- ipe 


ubour of the huſbandmen, and 
ll clothed with a Juxuriant 
| or retained the ſtubble of 
Lent harveſt, the plains exhi- 
| an appearance of barrenneſs, 
that even the roots of its 
er herbage no longer exiſted, 
the deep ravines, and beds of 
which I paſſed, threw up 
v of duſt from their channels. 
» are not circumſtances of tri- 
obſervation, nor are they con- 
tothe lands of theſe provinces ; 
region of Hindoſtan has felt 
fame angry viſitation, and an- 
year of equal drought, which 
[to he expected in the courſe 
atural events, would put it out 
reach of human wiſdom to 
it, or retrieve the dreadful ca- 

y which muſt attend it. 
t ſuch is my reliance on the 
ude and unbounded confidence 
nabob and his miniſters, that 
promiſe, even at this imma - 
period, under every circum- 
but the dreadful one which 
e ſuppoſed, and which I have 
as improbable, a ſucceſsful 
ſs and termination of the mea- 
uch I have begun, equal to 
wpedhations which may have 
formed of it, however ſan- 
if | am not counteracted, 
ly operations impeded by or- 
ach I may ndt reſiſt, and am 
d to remain to the time de- 
for their perfection. Nor ſhall 
a common obſtruction which 
frain me; for I poſſeſs ſuch 
nt advantages as I truſt will 
ſuperior to every ſpecies of 
bu, but the laſt extremity 
Indeed if ſuch ſprings as 
e common movements to po- 
pun, could influence my 
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proceedings, I have already expe- 
rienced them in two inſtances, one 
of which I believe to have had the 
ſpecial ſervice I am engaged in for 
its object, and the other, the gene- 
ral ruin of my authority. 

I allude, firſt, to a report fabri- 
cated at Fort St. George, of the 
arrival of a ſhip of war at Bombay, 
with the authentic intelligence of 
my diſmiſſion with diſgrace from my 

e, which I received at the in- 
ſtant that I was ſetting my foot on 
the ſhore at Nuddeah, for the com- 
mencement of my journey; and 
ſecondly, to a paper tranſmitted to 
me by a reſpected authority from 
Calcutta, containing ſtrictures on 
my former deputation, ſaid to be a 
part of a report of the ſelect com- 
mittee of the houſe * commons, 
which unhappily a to every 

urpoſe of t 7s —= Lich Nev. 
(aich horror I repeat it) a right in 
veſted in the 2 in chief of 
the army, to oppoſe the power de- 
legated by the eee itſelf to 
its firſt executive member, and to 
aſſert that right by an appeal to the 
army for its ultimate deciſion upon 
it, The words of the report (if it 
be ſuch) to which I allude, are 
theſe : ' 

By theſe inſtructions” (that is 
the inſtructions ſent by the court of 
directors to Bengal in the year 1774 
and 1778) „it appears, that 485 
1 eneral was politively re- 

rained from the exexeiſęe of any 
military power whatſoever beyond 
the garriſon and fortreſs of Fort 
William; ſo that the delegation and 
exerciſe of all military power be- 
yond the limits ſo deſcribed, was a 
direct and poſitive diſobedience of 
the orders of the court of direc- 
tors.“ | 

© Diſobedience of orders on a 
point, ſo delicate and important as 
that of wreſting the military _ f 

; man 
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mand from the official military of- 


ficer, who was inveſted with that 
authority by the orders of the di- 


rectors, might have been produc- 


tive of conſequences extremely pre- 
Judicial to the ſervice : if the com - 
mander in chief had aſſerted the 
right inveſted in himſelf, a conten- 
tion for executive power might poſ- 
fibly have been the conſequence, 
and the army, which in India is ſo 
peculiarly conſtituted, as to require 
not only exact diſcipline, but the 
moſt perfe& ſubordination, in order 
to inſure obedience, mult have ulti- 
nftely decided where that obedi- 
ence was du. 

I dare not examine a doctrine af- 
firmed to be of fo ſacred an autho- 
rity; yet I may humbly ſuggeſt 
that it never was, nor could have 
been intended to be applied to the 
actual commander in chief, whoſe 
command was originally conſtituted 
by the governor-general and coun- 


cil themſelves, and therefore could 


not be rendered ſuperior to, and in- 
dependent of the powers _yeited in 
the governor-general and council, 
by an act of parliament paſſed be- 
fore its exiſtence ; nor included in 
any inſtructions of the court of di- 
ore: alſo framed at a more an- 
cient period, if even at a later; and 
a ſenſe of national duty ſuperior to 
every confideration of perſonal ſafe- 
ty, or the reverence which is due 
to high office, impels me to de- 
nounce, and to date the fall of the 
Britiſh empire in India from the in- 
ſtant that it ſhall be decidedly de- 
clared, or underſtood, that any com- 


mander in chief of the army, be 


his title or rank what it will, is, or 
may be, by wy conſtructive power, 
independent of the government un- 
der which the wiſdom of parlia- 
ment hath hitherto placed the army 
forming in theſe provinces, and 
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every member of it, in .. : 
cir, and abſolurs (hn 
_—— # * | | 
od forbid, that 
zarros, and A 28 
grace the annals of your dons 
or mark the traces of in 4 
with the blood of your ſerim 
ſoldiers ; but the conteſt wil 
bably be of ſhort duriticn, 
happy will it be for the inter! 
humanity, if ſuch ſhall be the # 
though dreadful to our ons, 
ever period of time may dae 
Let me add, nor let my work 


uttered in vain, that whenere 


fatal blow ſhall-be ſtruck, ah 
whatever hand it ſhall proceed 
effect will be, not a gradual dg 
but inſtantaneous ruin; for.y 
exiſtence bangs, on the threy 
opinion, which the touch of d 
may break, and even that ſa 
which ought to flow-with the y 
ciples of its duration, will, 
ductive of the ſame delete 
ſtreams, which have been li 
ſeen to iſſue from it, provetheg 
of its diſſolution. 

I am not myſelf-appreheal 
any evil conſequence, from they 
tial and limited command whi 
poſſeſs over your army, iin 
ing to provoke a competition; 
in the firſt place I will never 
to the iſſue of a trial; and i 
ſecond, were the board to pt 
the commander in chief to cont 
to this quarter, which 1s not ik 
I confidently hope, that bei 
could arrive, this province ul 
been ſo regulated as not to N 
any foreign aid for its inte 
techn, nor, of courſe, an © 
cife of the powers which I 
and which he might deem 
warranted to reſiſt. 

I proceed to repeat the e 
whick have been produced 


\ 
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the late accommodation, 
4 ed to which I look, for 
nal iſſue of it. | 
— departure from Cal- 
ta, applied through a private 
I nel to the acting miniſter, to 
vance an immediate ſupply of mo- 
to your paymaſter-general ar 
vcknow, for the ſubliſtence of the 
oops [tationed in kbeſe provinces, 
ko were then many months in ar» 
irs, and ſuffered much additional 
refs, from the ſcarcity and dear- 
of grain. He inſtantly raiſed 
ſum of ten lacks of rupees, 
hich proved a critical and effec- 
al relief, 
dince my arrival, he has made 
her payments to a conſiderable a- 
unt. Theſe are particularized 
\ the encloſed account, No. 1. in 
dich I have included, for your 


rly information, all the pay ments 


ade in liquidation of the honour- 
ble company's debt, in the courſe 
the preſent fuſlelee year, to 
hich all accounts of the revenue 
t, by old cuſtom, adjulled, and 
nich commences on the 11th of 
ptember to the preſent time *. 

Te this I have joined another ac- 
punt, No. 2, ſtating the probable 
lums of the company. upon the 
abob vizier, from the beginning 
the preſent to the end of the 
art fuſſelee year, or to the end of 
ptember 1785. 

On both thete accounts I ſhall of- 
ra few neceſſary remarks, Firſt 
No. t. Thefrf ſum of ſixteen 
cks of rupees ſtated as the amount 
Mr. Britow's receipts, is taken 
om his own account in the poſſeſ- 
n of Mr. Wombwell, the ac- 


From the 11th of September, 1783, to the 41ſt of January, 1784, 
received by Mr, Briſtow, current rupees 1,8 57.873 — 

From the ziſt of Jauuary to the zoth of April, 
Mc. Wombwell current rupces 4,497,793 * * 
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comptant for this ſtation, but dif- 


fers materially from that Which has 


been drawn by the nabob's officer 
and I have referred it to the boa 
for adjuſtment with Mr. Briſtow, 
who alone can explain the differ- 
ences R p . 
The ſecond article is the regular 
produce of the current revenue: I 
was early careful to guard the mi - 
niſter againſt the uſe of violent 
meaſures to anticipate the periods 
of collection, for the purpoſe of 
giving an oſtenſible credit to. the 
preſent ſyſtem, by ſwelling the a- 
mount of the payments, made in 
conſequence of it, although the exi- 
gencies of your ſtate induced me to 
preſs him to contribute what he 
could for their relief, without add- 
ing to the diltreſſes of his own ; for 
the country will not bear it. 
The third article was obtained by 
my own ſugg-iion from Almaſs 
Ally Cawn, who complied cheer- 
fully and without heſitation, conſi- 
dering it as an evidence ſeaſonably 
offered for the general refutation of f 
the charges of perfidy and diſſoyalty 
which have been too laboriouſly 
urged againſt him, and carried at 
one time to an exceſs which had 
nearly driven him to abandon the 
country, for the preſervation of his 
life and honour, and thus to give a 
colour to the charges themſelves. , 
It would ſcarce merit your atten- 
tion to be informed, that I have in» 
veſted a part of this ſupply in bills 
of exchange payable to the gover- 
nor-general and council in Cal. 
cutta, to the amount of five lacks 
of Calcutta ficcas ; but as it is con- 
nected with an arrangement which 


185,787 
1784, received by 

| 459,000 
Total £-635,7%7 
; may 


— 3 —— — * 


may | re a future advantage to 
Four intereſts, in the reduction of 
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the hoondyan, or exchange, from 
fixteen per cent. to five and a half, 
at which it is my determination to 
fix it. | | | 

I have recommended to the board 
to appropriate the whole of this ar- 
ticle as a fund for the payment of 


the intereſt on your bonds, which 


d ſuftered ſomething in their cre- 
dit and current value, from the ſuſ- 


penſion of the payment of intereſt, 


ſome months before I left Calcutta. 

The firſt article is the balance of 
the ſum due from Fyzoola Cawn, 
by the treaty made between him and 


the nabob vizier, through the agen- 


— of major Palmer, on the 16th of 
ebruary, 1783. Two lacks of this 
amount are now in regular courſe 


of payment; the remaining three 


are not due by ſtipulation till che 
next ſeaſon called Knereef, which 
is a period included between the 
middle of September and the mid- 
dle of February. Some days after 
my arrival, I intimated to his vac- 
keel, my wiſh to have both pay- 


ments immediately concluded, and 


his maſter gave immediate orders 


for it. 


To this inſtance of reſpect for 
your government, he has added an- 
other, in the deputation of his ſon 
to Lucknow, to confirm the aſſur- 
ance of his attachment to the com- 
y and Britiſh nation. 
What farther ſums may be clear- 
ed in the courſe of this year, of 
which the moſt productive part is 
already paſt, I cannot ſay ; but it 
is my hope, that a conſiderable part 
of the nabob's debt will be liqui- 
dated, and the diſcharge of the re- 
mainder enſured by the engage- 
ments of creditable bankers, ſo that 


it may be wholly cleared within 


the courſe of the enſuing year. 
The account, No, 2. is an eſti- 


expectations. To theſe I p 1 


ſtationed at Cawnpore, and tot 


which it was maintained, 


mate formed on the actual er 
bur will be confiderdhly reduce | 
my future proſpect and 4; 
ſhall be anſwerable to my n 


h Firſt. 1 wiſh is to e. f 
the amount ot your demands 
nabob of Owd w the ug 
next fuſſelee year, and to os 
ample ſecurities for it before 1 
part from him, 

Second. My next care will be 
induce the nabob's' miniſters 6 
point bodies of regular troops 
the ſupport of his collectom, ! 
the internal defence of his 
This will preclude the | 
calling for the aid of our tum 
and I hope may prove the mean 
releaſing him from the ext 
nary and undefined ſubſidy whi 
he now pays for the great det 
ment employed under the comma e 
of fir John Cumming in Rd 
cund, and the. regiments vin 
have been occafionally demand le « 
and remain ſcattered over ait 

rts of his dominions ; and of o 
Ning our defence, and the nab 
vizier's payments, to the br 


ſubfidy paid by treaty, for in c 
nce. 
Third. My laſt and ui | 

hope is, that when theſe objecha cunt 

attained, your wiſdom will pit 
final period to the ruinous andi 
reputable ſyſtem of rex 
whether avowed or ſeeret, in 
affairs of the nabob of Oude, a 
withdraw for ever the 1 


This country has no inkt 
trade by which it can ſupply 4 
iflues which are made from 7! 
excepting the factory at Ju 
which ſubſiſts by a contrat 
ing part of your inveſtment 
the produce of opium and fie 
which is not contiderable, 1 9! 


i 
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; other articles of com- 
N ow which it could derive - 
| returns. Therefore, every ru- 


which is drawn from its eireu- 
n into your treaſury, muſt ac- 
rate the period at which its abi- 
muſt ceaſe to pay even the ſti- 


of this fund, you maintain an 
jon of more 1 one half to the 
145 eftabliſhment required for the 
ue of your 0401 dominions, with- 
any charge on your own in- 
e; and you oppoſe a wide and 
erful frontier to your eventual 


les. ; 
hat force will continue to be an 
ual ſafeguard to the country, 
ich will ſuffer nothing by its 
Intenance, becauſe the ſpecie thus 
lied will, of courſe, flow back 
d its circulation ; and it is a tri- 
e which it ought gladly to pay ; 
in whole wealth would not in 
other way yield an adequate 
le of protection. | 
ew are the advocates of the na- 
al intereſts, and their voice will 
intly heard amid the — 
loud exclamations of priv. 
vcity ; but I humbly aſſume to 
myſelf with the — and 
aſſure vou, that if you ſeek for 
:manent and profitable ſyſtem 
connection with this country, 
| muſt confine your claims upon 
d the line I have — 
you tranſgreſs it, you may ex- 
the diſtribution of patronage, 
add to the fortunes of indivi- 
, and the nominal riches of 
t Britzin ; but your own inte- 
will ſuffer by it, and the ruin 
| great and once flouriſhing na- 
ill be recorded as the work of 
r adminiſtration, with an ever- 
"% reproach on the Britiſh 


9 this rexfoning I ſhall join the 
x0ns of juſtice and good faith, 


ied ſubüdy. By the continue - 
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which cut off every pretext for 


your exerciſing any power or au- 
thority in this country, while the 


ſovereign of it fulfils the engage- 


ments which he contracted with 
Ou. - 

I have the honour to be, 
With the moſt profound reſpect, 
Honourable Sirs, 
Your moſt obedient 

and moſt faithful ſervant, 
WAREN HASTINGS. 


P. S. May 13, 1784. This let - 
ter, though purpoſely and declar- 
edly written for inſtant diſpatch, 
has been detained by the ſudden ap- 

ce of an uncommon phœno- 
menon, which though in itſelf fim- 
ple and unimportant, derived a mag. 
nitude (like the leſs ordinary events 
of the phyſical world, viewed 
through the medium of ſuperſti- 
tion) trom its operation on the opi- 
nions of mankind, On the night 
of the 11th of laſt month, the 
rince Jewan Bukht, who has long 

Id the principal and moſt active 
part in the little that remained of 
the adminiſtration of the king, Shah 
Allum, and is his eldeſt fon, being 
about thirty-ſix years of age, fled 
from.the capital, attended only by, 
his mother's brother and another 

rſon; and rapidly paſſing the 

unds of his father's dominions, 
eſcaped far beyond the reach of 
purſuit, before his abſence was diſ- 
covered; nor was the firſt direction 
of his flight known for ſome days. 
The king ſent circular orders to 
every quarter, that he might be ap- 
rehended and ſent back to the pre- 
nee. The nabob vizier and my- 
ſelf received phirmauns, or letters 
to that effect, and in the ſame terms. 
We waited three days to learn the 
courſe of 2 route, and as ſoon as 
it appeared probable that it lay to- 
wards this place, — the | 

| prince 
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prince ſeparately to inform him of 


the commands which had been re- 


ceived, the mortification which 


theſe would impoſe upon us of with- 
holding from him the duties of re- 
| ſpe; it it was his intention to come 
this way, and he petſiſted · in it, and 
therefore intreated him not to come. 


Anſwers were written to the king, 


with the information of the part we 
had thus taken, and the utmoſt we 
could take in obedience to his com- 
mands: the prince in reply, diſ- 
claimed any deſign or object but 
ſuch as were dictated by the moiſt 
devoted attachment and zeal for his 
father's intereſts, demonſtrated by 
- his chooſing for his retreat the place 
where the vizicr of the empire and 
the chief of the Engliſh nation re- 
fided, who were known to be inca« 
pable of abetting him in a different 
conduct from that which he pro- 
feſſed, and declaring that he would 
proceed at all events, truſting his 
deſtiny to the conviction which muſt 


follow the integrity of his inten- 


tions. At the ſame time I received 
a letter from major Browne, in 
which he related a private confer- 
ence to which he had been admit tea 
by the King, and in which his ma- 
Jelly had expreſſed his pleaſure at 

earing that his ſon had choſen 
Lucknow for his retreat, where he 
would be ſafe from the conſequences 
Which were to have been appre- 
dended, had he thrown himſelt into 
other hands; and his majeſty en- 
Joined major Browne, with repeti- 
tion and emphaſis, to write ſo to me. 
It was accordingly reſolved to re- 
ceive the prince, and of courſe to 
pay him all the honours of his rank, 
which by the conſtitution of Hin- 
doſtan, were the ſame as thoſe which 
were paid to the king himſelf ; and 
this determination was inſtantly 
tranſmitted to the king, with our 
Teaſons for it. In conformity to 


 vizier on the 5th inſtant wy 
prince's encampment, at the di | 


ture events, and in that inſpe> 
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this plan, I accompanied the 


of about eighteenmiles from l 
now, attended by the nabob vi 
myſelf declining, in oppoitic 
the deſire of both, to bear am ws 
cipal py in the ceremony, tho 
I __ d not refuſe, at the pr / 
inſtance, to appear in it, whi 

did, following Fm xd, hem : 
as a mere attendant ; and on 4 
ſame obvious motives, the yr 
having deſired to be accommody 
in a houſe near to my own, | 
figned to him that which I then 
cupied, and took immediate poſt 
fion of one of the nabob's, whit 
he had originally provided and 
pared for my reception, within 
compaſs of his own palace, anlj 
mediately adjoining to that wh 
he lived in. I have been minure 
detailing theſe little particulari 
becauſe, little as they are in the 
ſelves, they are not ſuch in t 
effects. The meanek circumſtunt 
of ſuch an interview will be « 
lated to every durbar in Hindol 
and conſtrued the prognoſhc af | 


may give birth to them. It ws 
duty therefore to avoid every 
pearance which might be rect 
as a ſymptom of encouragement 
exceeding the limits of my pre 
relation to the nabob viner, # 
gueſt, and to raiſe hisvonſeque 
my own, and that of the nat 
which I repreſent, _ indeyet 
ant of external ſhew, I bart 
ſatis faction to know, that in 
tine I have pleaſed both. _ 
e — conducted the | 
to his capital, ſeated on the 
elephant behind him, and attt 
him to the houſe appointed fe 
accommodation. I paid my 0 
to him there early on the wen 
of the 10th, and had the 
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verfation with him, in 
y . explained to me all the 
res of his viſit, and painted 
ched condition of his fa- 


++ in ſuch ſtrength of co- 
© qualified with ſo modeſt a 
i in every occaſion of refe- 
*0 himſelt, and ſuch a deli- 
of expreſſion, where he touch- 
i thoſe circumitances of the 
ll ſufferings, as might tend to 
{minution of his perſonal cha- 
kr, as exceed my powers of lan- 
* o do them Juſtice in the re- 
| of them. . | 
ſhall beg leave to deliver the 
leed account of what paſſed in 
words of a letter, which I im- 
ately wrote on my return to 
own quarters, and with the 
leon of it recent on my me- 
and diſpatehed the ſame day 
lr. Wheeler for his private in- 
pation, and that of the other 
bers of the board, 
The ſum was, that his father 
a mere paſſive inſtrument in 
hands of others, and that he 
undertaken this journey at the 
| of his head, becauſe it afford- 
be only chance he had of a re- 
to the king, or a reſtoration of 
dominion of his houſe ; that if 
would be the inſtrument of et- 
Ing this, he wiſhed for nothing 
unſelf but the credit of it, and 
Jnr1ction in his father's mind of 
ring ſerved him with duty, 
and fidelity, He obſerved 
| Uſrreſſed as the royal family 
de himſelf enjoyed a compa- 
re late of comtort, poſſeſſing a 
er, horſes, elephants, 
of ſplendor, and domeſtic eaſe 
Pleaſure; that he had volun- 
7 wade a ſacrifice of theſe ad- 
ages, and given his perſon to 
"and dilreſs, and his lite to 


. « of the obvious conſe- 
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; which had been the primary 


a por- 
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quences of his flight, that he might 
attempt the greateſt poſſible ſervice 
for his father, in which if he failed, 
he would either return on his ma- 
jeſty's command, which, he ſaid, 
impreſſed him with ſuch awe, that 
he doubted his ability, even at thi 
diſtance, to reſiſt it; or he woul 
go to Calcutta, and there ſolicit a 
flage in a ſhip to England ; for 
he underſtood the voyage was but 
five months; and if it was longer, 
he could bear the fatigues which 
others bore, and accommodate him- 
ſelf to any ſituation of life which 
it became him to accept as a lot, 
and to ſubmit to it. He ſaid, I 
was not to expect from his father 
any other letters than ſuch as I had 
already received, and ſuch as were 
conſonant to the. wiſhes of thoſe 
who were about his perſon ; but 
that he knew his father's real ſen- 
timents, which were of a very dif- 
ferent kind, and I might ably be- 
lieve that the king muſt in his 
heart be pleaſed with a conduct, 
which could be attributed to no 
-other motive than that of fidelity 
and attachment, and which could 
not be productive of ill, if it failed 
of the means of deliverance from 
his diſtreſſes. He painted the fitua- 
tion of the king's family in ſtrong 
and affecting colours. The whole 
of what he ſaid on this ſubject may 
be compriſed in a few words. In 
the courſe of the laſt twelvemoath, 
the whole income which he had re- 
ceived for the ſubſiſtence of ſo large 
a domeſtic: eſtabliſhment, from a 
territory of ſome extent, and from 
the rights of an empire, which once 
yielded n-ty crores (I think he 


ſaid fix), ſcarce amounted to a lack 
and 50,0950 rupees. It. was natu- 
ral, be ſad,” for thoſe by whoſe 
power the ſultanut, ſuch as it was, 
was ſupported, to endeavour to raife 
themielves to the indepeadent poſ- 

ſeſſion 


/ 


rence of my colleagues in office, fident at the court of Delby 


prince's reſidence in this place, my moſt watchful care, tua b 


/ 
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ſeſſion of it; and to that he could a check on the 
ſubmit; but it was the condition who would not dare ty an 
of vaſſalage and meanne's to which farther extremitjes, but finds 
the ſervants of the king had re- intereſt and poſiey to * 
duced him, by degrading him into court to the king, while ther 
a mere inſtrument of their intereſt- an appearance or lit 
ed and ſordid deſigns, that he re- cauſe bein eſpouſed fron, 
gretted; and this was ſuch a con- ter, with 15 powerful a fand 
tion that neither his pride, nor it; that I would repreſent hi 
the ſenſe of duty would allow him tion to the joint memben « 
to view with forbearance, It would own government, and vn 
be impoſſible to follow this diſcourſe determination. In the meas 
through every branch of it, though I adviſed him to make ada 
connected: I have haſtily written Madjee Seindia, both beeauk 
it as it occurred to my memory, government -was in intimate 
and may have uſed repetitions which ſworn connection with hin 
did not appear in its original deli- becauſe he was the effechu 


U 


very. My reply ought to be con- of the Marattah flate; beſch Wl! 
fined to its ſubſtance.” I told him feared his taking the other te 


that our 118 had juſt ob- the queſtion, unleſs he wa 6 
tained relief from a ſtate of uni- prevented. This is all th 
verſal warfare, and required a term terially paſſed betwixt us,” 
of repoſe; that our whole nation It will be proper to ul 5 
was weary of war, and dreaded the no perſon was either pref 
renewal of it ; it would be equally within hearing during in . 
alarmed at any movement, of which ence, and that I have yet only 
it could not immediately fee the iſ- a private communication of 
ſue or progreſs, but which * the other members of the K 
— tend to create new ho- there are many circumſtance 
ſtilities; that I came hither with a lated in it which ought nott 
limited authority, and could not, if expoſed to the riſque of beingy 
I choſe it, engage in a buſineſs of licly known. 

this nature without the concur- Major Browne, who is yout 


who, I believed, would be averſe it on the 2d inſtant, by the 
to it; that the country of Owde command, on the expreſs e 
was in a diſordered ſtate, and the reconducting the prince to d 
nabob incapable of joining imme- and to give him an affuran + 
diately in ſuch a plan; and that pardon for his paſt tran{greibn 
my ſole bulineſs here was to aſſiſt „ What may be the fall 
him with the power and influence or even. the progreffive eren ba 
of our goverment in retrieving his this viſit, I cannot conjecture; 
affairs, which I hoped a few months ſcene is too novel to be fut 
would effect, and enable him ro any compariſon of ſucd # | 
nes the duties of loyalty to his fallen within the compuls 4 dee 
orereign. In the mean time the experience, | I can only P 

though he fat ſtill and inactive, not lead to any conſequenc®!? ob 
would be of ſome uſe ; it would be may involve · your inter 


b telt | 


— » 
2 
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qi the economy of my pre- 
1, or diſturb the tranquil- 
of your pofleſions. 

im ſrongly tempted to men- 
and 1 hope not improperly, 
unt of the prince's character, 
4 has fallen within my own 
fect obſervations. When he 
[ed a the place where the firſt 
urs were paid him, on his ap- 
<< to Lucknow, he was devoid 
molt every neceſſary of life, 
had ſearce a change of raiment 


bis own uſe: nor was his ſitua- 
— \ with reſpect to the means of 
* (ce, immediately improved on 
na 


wrival at the place of his - 
ted reſidence at the city. To 
own diſlreſſes he appeared in- 
ble, or affected a ſpirit of ſelt- 
adence which raited him above 
confideration of them; but he 
ately hinted to the gentleman, 
was appointed by the nabob 
rand my ſelt to attend on him, 
dur joint behalf, that the king, 
father, was in ſuch a ſtate of 
chedneſs, that any ſupply of 
ey, however ſmall, would be 
eceptable gift; even at the in- 
in which I am writing, I re- 
ean additional evidence of the 
diſpokition, which, whether it 
teal benevolence, or let it flow 
| whatever ſource, is at leaſt 
nendable, in a report made to 
dy the ſame channel, which is 
of my Perſian interpreter, cap- 
cott, u ho is juſt returned from 
pnnce, to whom the nabob vi- 
bad ſent bim with a ſupply of 
00 rupees, for his private ex- 
; and 1 ſhall uſe his own 
8 Vntten immediately in my 
Ke for the recital of it. x 
His highneſs received the mo- 
| — expreſſions of thanks, 

ſerved, that while he knew 
lather daily experienced the 
E Gkrelſes, he thought it un- 
hd 
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lawful for him to enjoy the luxu- 
ries of life; that he wiſhed, there · 
fore, the governor and nabob vi- 
zier would remit the money to 2 
nabob mirza, for his majeſty's uſe. 
His highneſs obſerved alfo, that he 
at preſent, from the attention of 
the Engliſh and the nabob vizier, 
had many ſuperfluities, which he 
ſhould diſpatch to his majeſty in 
a few days.“ 

WARREN HASTINGS, 


— — 


_—_— 


A Second Letter from Governor Haf- 
ings to. the Court of Directors of 
the Eaft India Company. 


Benares, OR. I, 1784. 


Honourable Sirs, 

I Have the honour to ſend you a 
duplicate of my laſt addreſs, and a 
copy of a letter to the council, dat- 
ed the 2oth of September, and con- 
taining the report of my proceed- 
ings, and of the ſtate of your 
claims on the nabob vizier to that 
period, being within three days of 
the cloſe of the fuſſelee year. This 
is ſo full as to render any farther 
information on that ſubject unne- 
ceſſary. The nabob vizier is ſo 
ſenſible of the juſt and diſintereſted 
conduct which I have obſerved to- 
wards him, and poſleſſes, if I may 
credit appearances amounting to 
the ſtrongeſt evidence of which 
ſuch a concluſion is capable, ſo en- 
tire a confidence in my intentions 
reſpecting his cohcerns with the 
company, that I have, on, my 

art, an equal reliauce en his 
eady ſupport of the arrangements 
which have heen formed under my 
inſpection, bath for the adminiſtra- 
tion of his revenue, and the diſ- 
charge of his debt to the honour- 
able company depending on it. H 
has given me the firmeſt aſſurances 
of this; aud I have every eulon 
(1) zo 


' 
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to expect, that the influence of the 
moſt reſpectable perſons of his fa- 
mily will be employed to counter- 
act every other which may tend to 
warp him from it. I am ſorry to 
ſay that ſuch an aſſiſtance was want- 
ing, as the nabob, though moſt 
gentle in his manners, and endow- 


ed with an underſtanding much 


above the common level, has been 
unfortunately bred up to habits 
that draw his attention too much 
from the care of his own affairs, 
and often ſubject him to the guid- 
ance of infidious and unworthy 
cConfidants. This is one motive for 
my intention of making a longer 
ſtay at Benares than is neceſſary for 
the ſettlement of this — + Fr 
which 1s already nearly concluded, 
that I may be at hand to counter- 
act any attempt to defeat the effect 
of my proceedings at Lucknow; 
but I believe that the precaution, 
though dictated by prudence, will 
prove unneceſſary. 

My only zemaining fear is, that 
the members of the council, ſeeing 
affairs through a different medium 
from that through which I view 
them, may be diſpoſed, if not to 
counteract the ſyſtem which I have 
formed, to withhold from it their 
countenance and active ſupport. 
While I myſelf remain, it will be 
ſufficient it they permit it to ope- 
rate without interruption ; and I 
almoſt hope that in the event of a 
new adminiſtration of your affairs, 
which ſhall confine itſelf to the 
ſame forbearance, and manifeſt no 
ſymptoms of intended interference, 
the objects of my arrangements 
will be effectually attained ; for 1 
leave them in the charge of agents, 
-whoſe intereſts, ambition, and eve- 
ry proſpect of life are interwoven 
with, their ſucceſs, and the hand of 
Heaven has viſibly bleſſed the foil 
with every elementary ſource of 


* 
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progreſſive vegetation | 
different policy ſhall * | 
if new agents are ſent um 
country, and armed with aw 
for the purpoſes of wenge 
corruption (for to no other 
they be applied); it new d. 
are raiſ:d on the nabob viz 
accounts overcharged on oe 
with a wide latitude taken 
other, to ſwell his debt beyoad 
means of payment; if pl 
dangers are portended, to. on 
on them the pleaz of bunheg 
his country with unnec 
fences and enormous ſubjidie; 
if even abſtaining from dire 
croachment on the nabob 1 
your government ſhall ſhey | 
degree of perſonal kindnek ty 
partizans of the late uſurps 
or, by any conſttuctive jndic 
of 2 and difſatfection, | 
niſh grounds for the expectits 


an approaching change of (yk 


I am forry to ſay, that all ny 
bours will prove abortive; far 
{lighteſt cauſes will be ſufficient 
deject minds fore with the re 
brance of paſt conflicts, and tot 
vate thoſe whoſe only dependend 
placed in the renewal of the d 
fuſion which I have laboured 
ſuch zeal to eradicate, and 
of courſe debilitate the auth 
which can alone enſure future} 
ceſs. I almoſt fear that this d 
ciation of effects, from cue 
incompetent as they will apps 
thoſe who have not had the cg 
rience which I have had oftheq 
ſenſibility which influences th 
bits of men placed in aft d 
lity ſo looſe, and ſubject to thed 
tifual variations of caprico 
deſpotic authority, will be ck 
overcharged, or perhaps 
foundation; nor, if they ® 
come to pals, will it be ealy Vi 
them with any poſitive eme 


. ion; 8 is —— 
4-5 you of what I apprehend, 
— ich 1 deem of abſo- 
* certainty, may come to paſs z 
[ rely on your candour for a 
interpretation of my intention. 
tis not quite foreign from this 
fine, as it will be highly ac- 
able to your honourable court, 
L informed, that during my re- 
„and 1 may take the date 
ter back, to the expectation of 
it Lucknow, the moſt perfect 
guillity prevailed, and it till 
fills in every part of the domi- 
of the nabob vizier; a Cir» 
ſfance unexampled in the an- 
þ of government, either in any 
period, or during that in 

ich our influence has been blend» 
ith its own conſtitution ; and 
[ attribute excluſively to the 
alency of opinion, or, to ap- 
the general maxim, to the uni- 
ul conviction of a power, and 
iſpoſition actually exiſting, the 
equal to the ſuppreſſion ot any 


ement of ſedition, and the other 


mined to the puniſhment of it. 
has my time been unprofitably 
oped, even in the long interval 
hich I was obliged to wait for 
firſt appearance of the rain 
a, betore I could ſee the be- 
"ng of the new ſettlement, It 
ded leiſure for the conllitu- 
| adminiſtration of the couns« 
to recorer its authority it im- 


ſed the minds of all men, that 


zorernment which I repreſented 


(etermined to render it per- 


it; and it enabled me to eſta- 
my own influence and aſeend- 
der the minds of the nabob, 
miniſters, and his people, on 
grounds of their contidenc* in 

his Was an eaſy line; for 
ured nothing to be done, no- 
g but torbearance—T daily con- 
unh the miniſters; I receiv- 


that I will not 
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ed their reports ; I gave my advice; 
but I left every thing wholly to 
their management—I aſſumed no 
appearance of command, I exers 
cited none - not even in private; I 
iſſued not a fingle warrant; nor ſuf» 
fered any — of my depend» 
ants to uſe my name, even in the 
common bazar, with any privilege 
diſtin& from the rights of any other 
inhabitant,—The. nabob met me 
on the border of his territory; out 
troops and baggage were intermix- 
ed on the road, and our camps of- 
ten joined ; I and my people, who 
were numerous, with a large ſo- 
ciety of Engliſh gentlemen, which 
was unavoidable, lived in the ſame 
city five months and of 
that time within the ſame common 
encloſure of the nabob's palace 
nor in all that time did a ſingle ac- 
cident happen, from fuch a mix- 
ture of ſociety, to diſturb the peace, 
or to create miſunderſtandings be- 
tween either the priticipals or pars 
ties of either; but they continued 
united with the fame harmony thar 
exiſts betweeti the members of a 
private family. Nor whether in 
public or in pfivate, though occas 
tions of great delicacy often oc- 


curred, did a word ever paſs in 


converſation between the nabob 
and myſelt, inconfiltent with the 
ſtricteſt amity and mutual good hu- 
mour. I hope this will not have 
the air of ſelfacondetnnation ; my 
behaviout was regulated by pre- 
concerted policy ; the habob's by a 
natural benevolence and pliancy of 
diſpoſition, joined to à perſuaſion 
that I merited more than an ordi- 
nary retürn of kindneſs from him; 
which left my part very eaſy, and. 
will, I truſty. ſti};eontinue to ape - 
rate for the common” benefit of his 
intereſt and youthy whatever may 
be my lot; for F bave promiſed 
abagdon him bp the 
0 
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chance of another mode of rela- 
tion, and moſt confidently given 
him aſſurances of your ratification 
and confirmation of that which I 
have eſtabliſhed between his go- 
verament and the company. 
I hope I ſhall be pardoned for re- 
peating a remark which I have al- 
ready made inmy letter to the coun- 
cil—for it ought to be known and 
remembered—that I have provided 
for the complete diſcharge in one 
year, of a debt contracted by the 
accumulation of many, and from a 
country whoſe reſources have been 
waſted and diſſipated for three ſuc- 
ceſſive years of drought, and one of 
anarchy. | 

The recovery of ſo large a part of 
your property will alfo afford. a ſea- 
ſonable and ſubſtantial relief to the 
neceſſities of your government, and 
enable it, for ſuch is my confident 
hope, to begin upon the reduction 
of your debt at intereſt before the 
__ concluſion of this year, I mean the 
year of our own computation. 

Whatever may be the event of 
this tranſaction, I cannot conclude 
the report of it, without teſtifying 
7 acknowledgement of the very 
uſeful aſſiſtance which I have re- 
ceived from the official ſkill and abi- 
lities of Mr. David Anderſon. His: 
reputation, which has been eſta- 
bliſhed on the merit of much more 
important ſervices, will receive lit- 
tle addition from this tribute paid 
to it; yet the circumſtances under 
which they were yielded on this oc- 
caſion, would not allow me to ſup- 
preſs it, as he had formed the 24 


lution of reſigning the ſervice for 


the recovery of a very declining 


health * and had actually beſpoke, 


his paſſage in one of your home- 
ward bound ſteps, when his friend- 


hip and public zeal induced him 10 


remain at my ſolicitation, and to 
accompany me on this deputation. 


* 
J 
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7 haviour, to maintain that Gs 


guff, 1785; that he would prod 


As I have 


the number of gentlemen = 
poſed my family, I hare a pri 
2 pleaſure in adding, that they 
contributed, by the correche 
their manners, and conciliar 


and cordial intercourſe, wi; 
have already deſcribed *. 
ſiſted between the nabob and ; 
ſelf, and to leave a laſting auf 
vourable impreſſion of the ky 
character with his ſubjeds, 
For the reſt I beg leave ton 
to my letter to the board ; and 
with the moſt reſpe&ful and dui 
attachment, 
Honourable Sirs, xc. 
Waxrzew Hum 


To EDwaR D WrEtrs, E,. 
Council, Fort Millan. 
Benares, pl. 10 1j 
Gentlemen, 
I Avail myſelf of the firl li 
which has been afforded me f 
my departure from Lucknow, 
adviſe you of the progreſsande 
of my proceedings at that capi 
and the ſtate of your claims on! 
nabob vizier. | 
You will be pleaſed to recon 
that on the 27th of December 
the board agreed to the remon 
Mr. Briſtow, and to the fulpen 
of his office, upon the expteb d 
ditions, that the nabob vinier x 
engage to diſcharge the whl 
mount of his arrears and gr 
debt to the company, in tae ol 
of that and the enſuing fue it 
year, ending on the 20th d 


the ſecurity of creditable ihrob1 20 
the ſame; and that I wouidin | 
the whole reſponſibility forth 
titude of the meaſure : that 
conditions having been pn 


1 the nabob having farther ſoli- 
© the aid of my preſence at 
ycknow, 
[ authority, 


and for the conſtruc- 


necefary to inſure the complete 
«tion of his engagements, I, 
+ the authority of the board, de- 
red from the preſidency on the 
+ of February, and arrived at 
icknow on the 27th of the month 


Ng. 
12 the ſeaſon of collection 
dy paſt, and a long interval 
proaching of total inertion. This 
i 3 circumſtance which I ſhould 
re much regretted, had 1 ſought 
yto gain an oſtenſible credit from 
infant requifition of large pay- 
nts on my firſt outſet ; but my 
fects were of a more permanent 
d and, if I may be allowed to 
ply ſuch a term to acts reflecti ve 
ny own credit, to a more liberal 
neiple. Theſe objects were three- 
; firſt, to obtain the complete 
harge of the arrears and grow- 
debt of the nabob vizier to the 
pany within the ſtipulated pe- 
| of the enſuing year: ſecondly, 
ait in putting his finances in 
h a ſtate as ſhould enable. him 
eaſe to acquit himſelf of the 
(monthly engagements as. the 
ame due, and to poſſeſs a faſt. 
in reſerve for the neceſſary 
ms of his own adminiſtration ; 
I the third, and not leaſt eſſential 
be intereſts and honour of our 
ernment, to fix him in the inde- 
(ent poſſefſion of his own domi- 
u by 7 as the conſe- 
c of the two former, every 
| for the exerciſe of a double au- 
ity in the interference of a Bri- 
Went. | 
pon the fame principle I ap- 
« the ſums which the laſt ſcanty 
nents of the collection, and the 
wry contribution of Allmaſs 
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for the confirmation of 


| 

le 

5 

4 n of ſuch N as might 
if 

| 

ich 
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Ally Cawn, enabled the ating mi- 
niſter to pay into bx treaſury at 


Lucknow, to the diſcharge of the 
heavy arrears due, and running on 
with the hazard of the moſt licen- 
tious conſequences, to the brigade, 
and other diviſions of the army ſta- 
tioned within theſe provinces ; in 
remittances to Bombay, made with 
your expreſs concurrence ;. and in 
official diſburſements : not unaware 
of the diſtreſſes which the commerce 
of the preſidency ſuſtained from the 
ſcarcity of the current ſpecie, nor 
of the eclat which I might haye 
perſonally derived from a tranſpor- 
tation of the whole, or a large por- 
tion of the amount in treaſure to 
Calcutta, I ſhould have ſuppreſſed 
this intimation, which is foreign 
from the immediate purpoſe of this 
letter, had, it not been privately 
ſuggeſied to me, that I had diſap- 


pointed the popular expectation b 
not adopting the policy which 1 


had, on the conception of better 


grounds, rejected. | 
The points which ſolicited my 
earlieſt attention, were the forma- 
tion of the ſettlement of the a 
proaching year, and the retrench- 
ment of expences. The latter, a 
work in itſelf of great delicacy and 


. obſtruction, depended eſſentially on 


the former, and that, on contingen- 
cies which impoſed on me the mor- 
tification of ſuffering a long and in- 
definite term to paſs in ſuſpence and 
inaction, before it could poſſibly be 
undertaken. The public revenue 
had declined, with the failure of the 
cultivation, in three ſucceſſive years; 
and all the ſtores of grain, which 
the providence of the huſbandman 
had, as I am informed it is their 
cuſtom, in defiance of the vigilance 
of their aumils, clandeſtinely re- 
ſerved for their own uſe, were of 
courſe exhauſted; and another year 
of dearth, which tho habit of re- 


(1 3) peated 


* - 
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the people to expec 
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peated Glappointmept daa N 
, would have 


proved no leſs fatal to the popula- 


tion than to the actual collections. 
In this ſtate of apprehenſion, no 
man of credit would accept of a 


charge of collection on poſitive en- 
, 1 It was therefore neceſ- 


ary to wait the commencement of 


the ſeaſon in which the rains uſu- 
ally fall, before any ſteps could he 


taken in the enſuing ſettlement ; 


nor was it till the roth of Fuly that 
the rain began to fall, From the 
date to the cloſe of the laſt month 


it has been almoſt inceſſant, and the 


expectations of all men were raiſed 


to the production of a more abund- 


ant harveſt than any that has been 
Known for many years paſt; The 
miniſter, aided by this providential 
bleſſing, has concluded a ſettlement 
with men, whom he has reported 
to me, to have been ſelected from 
ſuperior knowledge and reſponſibi- 
lity, and whom I believe generally 
to merit his report of them, for a 
period of fiye, aud ſome of fix years, 
on an encrealing jumma, viz, 
Jumrpa 1192 = 220,065,639 13 — 
110 + 2444,50,504, 6 3 
1194 - 2,66,05,326 3 
119 2, , 268 6 3 
1196 3,6, 93, 38 10 9 
The incloſure, No, t. contains 
an eſtimate taken at a large allow- 
ance, of the whole of the nabob's 
debt for the year 1192 ; and No, 2, 
the proviſion made and agreed for 
the complete diſcharge of it, by 
monthly kiſtbundy, or inſtalments. 
Though it is unneceſſary to en- 
ter into a detail of my tranſations, 
ſince theſe have no other relation to 
the intereſts of the, company than 
in their final effect, yet chere is one 
condition of the ſettlement of wich 
you oucht to be apprized, as it eſ- 
ſentially connects the confirmation 


of the ſettlement itſelb With the in- 


tereſts of the company. 


be inſerted in thei enge 
provided that no hn * 
was exerciſed over them; « 

ua 


be W in their functions 
the interference of an Ent 


notified to 2 the ating a 


fer you to my correſpandente i 


the 1 of the nabob vir 


this account you will obſerve, f 


11 5, charged to the gabob\ 


mils demanded, that a clauſe 
that they were. to he in full 
for the complete term of their 


other words, that their eng agen 
were to ceaſe, whenever ther l 


gent; this requiſition was cc 


ſter, and referred to me in form 
the nabob vizier, for my pre 
conſent to it : I encouraged its 
gave my ſanction; to it, For | 

rticulars of this tranſaftias, ! 


the nabob vizier upon the ſub 
in the incloſure No, 3. * 
The account. No, 4. con 


at the cloſe of the lift yew, 
completes the information wh 
have profeſſed to communicus 
the ſtate of this concern. 


the vizier has fulfilled his eng 
ment down to the time of ny 
parture from Lucknow ; ud 
the balance due from him to 


company, which at the end d p 
nuary lai; flood in the books alt 
accomptant general of fon i Int 


at current rupees 72,9505. | 
was reduced at the end of Ae. 
to Sa. Rs. 38,444930, 9 
ing the ſum of Sa, Rs, 199 rec 


in conformity to wk books d 
ccomptantegeneral, . _ - 
g In the eſtiraate, No. 1-1 
ſtruck out the charge of the > 
ment commanded by gol, f. 
Cummings, from the rſt Jai 
1785, the nabob wth Þ | 
time remonſtrated againſt u 
nuance, both as being unsren 
and a burthen which weg 
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and therefore required 
ald be wholly withdrawn. 


- and have left a written 
0 a — effect in the hands of 
+ Palmer, to be tranſmitted to 
nel Cummings as ſoon as an 
nate force ſhall have been pro- 
1 for the defence of that fron- 
| by detachment from the na- 
own battalions. The relief, 
derer it takes place, may lead 
faving in our on expeuces, by 
farther reduction of the army; 
| mult revert on this occaſion to 
opinion which l have had occa- 
\ more than once before to de- 
e, that the company will gain 
ing by the continuance of the 
ichment at the nabob's charge 
in preſent ſtation, fince he has 
the means of defraying it; and 
her it remain on account of the 
ppany, or be continued to ſwell 
nabob's with an accumulating 
t which be cannot pay, its effect 
the company's funds will prove 
fame; while it holds out a de- 
tion to the public, and furniſhes 
lea for the future uſurpation of 
ſorereignty of the country, and 
private embezzlement of its 
uſures, 
In the other diſburſements of the 
bob vizier, both perſonal and 
lic, confiderable ſavings have 
n made; but theſe would have 
pred inſufficient to fulfil the na- 
D's engagements, without other 
pedients, The begums, and the 
dab Salar Jung (to whom their 
ares have been reſtored, con- 
mably to the company's orders, 
more ſo to the inclinations of 
nabob vizier, who went to Fy- 
had for the expreſs purpoſe of 
ung a reſpectful tender of them 
perion to the begums) have made 
voluntary conceſſion of a large 


= 
—_— 


* 


1 
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1 fate of his revenue could 


re for theſe reaſons given my 
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portion of their reſpective ſhares ;. 
and the nabob Saadut Ally Cawn 
has been required to ſubmit, but I 


will not ſay voluntarily, to a tax of, 


one lack of his allotted income, not 
ſo much for the increaſe which ſo 
ſmall a ſum would make to the pub- 
lic treaſury, as to preclude the juſt. 
cauſe of offence which might have 
been taken at his being partially, 
exempted, The miniſters have in 
like manner contributed their ſhare 
of relief, by the reſignation of three 
fourths of their ruſſoom, or com- 
miſſion of office, The like conceſ 
ſion was made by them to the ad- 


juſtment of the laſt year's accounts, 


to the amount of ſeven lacks de- 
ducted from the full ſum of their 
commithon, which was 9,98. 5 19. 
o © rupees, In both inſtances, 
the ſacrifice was entirely ſponta- 
neous, and even unſolicited. The 
difference which yet remained, to 


complete the payments of the year, 


has been provided for by an accom- 
modation with the ſhroffs, and may 
be conſidered as an anticipation of 
the next year's income, which, if 
the ſyſtem which has been thus far 


pry eſtabliſhed, remains ynmo- - 
le 


ed, it will eaſily bear. 

I havea ſingular pledſure in add- 
ing, that I have received the ſtrong - 
eſt aſſurances from the nabob him- 
ſelf, of his determination to abide 
by the late arrangement ; and have 
an equal ground to expect every de- 


gree of ſupport which can be giren 


to it by the influence of the firſt 
characters of his family, who are 
all warmly and zealouſly intereſted 
in the event of it. | 

To conclude: I have thus far at- 
tained the objects of my million, 
and provided, in the means and 
courſe of one year, for the com- 
ow diſcharge of a debt which has 

cen the accumulation of many ; 
notwithſtanding the * difficulties 


(1 4) which 
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„„—— at . 
* 
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which I have had to ſurmount, in 
the laſting effects of the failure of 
the natural rains in the three pre- 
ceding years, and in ſtill worſe, 
from a cauſe which created a total 
ſuſpenſion of all the ſprings of go- 


vernment during the courſe of the 


laſt. 

I reſerve my final report, and 
other obſerrations upon it, to the 
period of my departure from this 
place, 

I have already adviſed you of my 
departure from Lucknow, on the 
27th ultimo. The nabob vizier ac- 
companied me ſome ſtages of my 
journey by land, and was with dit- 


N ficulty diſſuaded from proceeding 


with me to Benares, having pro- 
vided boats for his conveyance. 
The prince is here, and will, I fear, 
prove a cauſe of my detention be- 
yond the term required by the. ſet- 
element of this province, which you 


have been pleaſed to entruſt to my 
charge, and of which little remains 


ro complete it, Nor will this delay 
be wholly unſerviceable to my late 
tranſactions at Lucknow, as I am 
ſtill negr enough to atrend to the 
firſt effects of execution, and to in- 
terpoſe my influence for the removal 
of any obſtructions to which they 
are or may be liable. But I de not 
rehend that my ſtay will exceed 
middle of next month, 

Thave the honour, &c. 
W. HasTINGs, 

E. Hay, Sec, 


the 


A true copy, 


* — 


The — of his Grace Charles, 
Duke of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant 
General, and General Governor of 
Ireland, to both Houſes of Par- 
liament, on Thurſday the 20th Day 
of January, 1785. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have his majeſly's commands 

to meet you in parliament, and to 


PUBLIC PAFLE. 


mutual ſatisfaction 


deſire your advice and ca 
_— affairs of im 
which in the preſent circung 
of the kingdom require ws 
ſerious — — Y 

Whilſt I lamented the b. 
outrages and unconlitutions 
ceedings which had take + 
fince your laſt prorogaion 
the ſatisfadion to perceire | 
theſe exceſſes were confined 1 
few places, and even ther « 
demned. And I have row? 
pleaſure to obſerve, that by th 
lutary interpoſition of the h 
the general tranquillity is 14 
bliſhed. v4 


Gentlemen of the Houſe off! 
mons, | 

I have ordered the public 
counts to be laid before you, 
have the fulleit reliance on f 
approved loyalty to the king 
attachment to. your country, 
a due conſideration of the exigene 
of the ſtate will lead you tom 
whatever proviſions ſhall 15 
be neceſſary for the public 
pences, and for the honourablel 


port of his majeſty's goverams 
My Lords and Gentlemey 


I am to recommend, in the 
name, to your earneſt inveſly 
thoſe objects of trade and comme 
between Great Britain and Int 
which have not yet received 
complete adjuſtment, In ffn 
à plan with a view to a fn 
ment, you will be ſenſible that! 
intereſfs of Great Britain mi 
land ought to be for ever ul 
and inſeparable, And his ma 
relies on your liberality and 
dom for adopting ſuch an eq 
ſyſtem for the joiut beneſt dN 
countries, and the ſupport oft 
common intereſt, as ml 


nency, 
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e encouragement and exten- 
| of agticulture- and manufac- 


and eſpecially of your linen 
abu, will i am perſuaded, 
our conſtant concern. = 
ſliewiſe direct your attention in 
meln went} to the fiſheries 
vour coalts, _ WING you 
' reaſonably hope for an im: 
ring — of induſtry and 
th to this kingdom, and of 
noth to the empire. | 
E kiberality which you have 
ys ſhewn to the maintenance 
Your proteſtant charter-ſchools, 
| other public inſtitutions, makes 
neceſſary for me to recommend 
m to your care. You cannot 
beneficially exert this laudable 
it than by directing your atten» 
to improve, and to diffuſe 
vghout the kingdom, the ad- 
iges of good education. Sen- 
of its eſſential conſequence to 
morals and happineſs of the 
le, and to the dignity of the 
on, I am happy to aſſure you 
usmajeſty's gracious patronage ; 
ſhall be carneſt to give every 
ance in my power to the ſuc- 
of ſuch meaſures as your wiſ- 
| may deviſe for this important 
pole, 
t 1s the province of your pru- 
e and diſcretion to con 
new proviſions may be neceſ- 
for ſecuring the ſubject againſt 
doe and outrage, for the regula» 
of the police, and the better exe- 
dn of the laws, as well as for the 
lencouragement of peaceable 
ination and honeſt induſtry, 
ill be a pleaſing taſk to me to 
and promote your exertions 
ide tranquillity of the king- 
and ſupporting the true prin» 
$ of our happ conſtitution 
in church and "My 
he uniformity of laws and of 
oa, and a common intereſt in 


} 


* 
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treaties with foreign ſtates, form 2 
ſure bond of mutual connection 
and attachment between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. It will be your 
care to cheriſh theſe ineſtimable 
bleſſings with that ſpirit and wiſ. 
dom which will render them effec» 
tual ſecurities to the h and 
proſperity of the empire. 


His Majeſty's Speech to beth Ast 
of Parliament, Jan. 25, 1785, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
After the laborious attendance of 
the laſt ſefſion of parliament, it has 
iven me peculiar pleaſure, that the 
— of public. affairs has ad- 
mitted of ſo long a receſs. © 
Among the objects which now re- 
quire conſideration, I muſt particu- 
larly recommend to your earneſt at- 
tention the adjuſtment of ſuch points 
in the commercial z1tercourſe' be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, 
as are not yet _ arran 
The ſyſtem which will unite both 
kingdoms the moſt cloſely on prin- 
ciples of reciprocal advantage, will, 
I am perſuaded, beſt enſure the ge- 
neral proſperity of my dominions. 
1 bave the ſatisfaction to acquaint 
you, that, notwithſtanding any ap- 
pearance of differences on the con- 
tinent, I continue uniformly to re- 
ceive, from all foreign powers, the 


ſtrongeſt affurances of their good 


diſpotition towards this country, 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com · 
mons, 


I have ordered the eſtimates of 
the enſuing year to be laid before 
you. I contide in your liberality 
and zeal to grant the neceſſary ſup- 
plies, with a juſt regard as well to 
the oeconomy requiſite in every de- 
partment, as to the „ 

8 


* 
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the national credit, and the real exi- 
gencies of the public ſervice. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
The ſucceſs which has attended 
the meaſures taken in the laſt ſeſhon 
towards the ſuppreſſion of ſmug» 
gling, and for the improvement of 
the revenue, will encourage you to 
apply yourſelves, with continual 
aſhduity, to thoſe important ob- 
jects. You will, I traſt, alſo take 
into early conſideration, the mat- 
ters fuggelied in the reports of the 
corami 


and fuch farther regulations as, may 


appear to be neceſſary in the differs 
ent offices of the kingdom. | 

I have the fulleſt relianee on the 
continuance of your faithful and 
diligent exertions in every part of 
your public duty. You may at all 
times depend on my hearty concur- 
rence in every meaſure which can 
tend to alleviate our national bur- 
thens, to ſecure the true principles 
of the conſtitution, and to promote 


the general welfare of my people. 


1 . 


Petition of the Eleftors of the City 


and Liberty of Weftminfler, pre- 
ted to the Houſe of Commons, 
Feb. 2, 1785. 


Sheweth, 


That, notwithſtanding the por | 
ment is now aſſembled in its ſecond 


jeſfon, after a long receſs, the city 
of Weſtminſter, equally to the ſur- 


- priſe and concern of your petition- 


ers, is ſlill without any repreſenta- 


tives in parliament. | 


That, at the opening of the pre- 
ſent parliament, after the electors 


of Weſtminſter, according to the 
- exigency of the king's writ for meet- 
ing his people in parliament on the 
- eighteenth day of May laſt, and 
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oners of public accounts, 


mons far meeting his people int 


with a juſt regard to the en 
what they owe to thelr pol 
their honeſt ſentiments ; ad 


ſacred diſtinction; which male 


full of danger in its example 


uſage, had duly, Choſen two 7 
— to repreſeut the 
electors were, b 
legal and un « 3 

their juſt and valuable ri 
thare in the legiſlation of Hm 
try, through their repreſerow 
choſen into the commons houk 
parliament ; the high bailif of ij 
minſter, though ſolemnly calle 
on, having refuſed to make am 
turn of citizens to ſerve in ty 
ment for the ſaid city. 

That your petitioners, ingrfl 
with a high ſenſe of the r4lge 
that branch of the legiſlature, 
they have been taught to cook 
as the natural guardians of { 
rights of the people, from wha 
derives its power, and to wh 
accountable for the executin 
the truſt, could not behold, vi 
out great indignation, an ate 
ſo inſulting to the diguity of pi 
ment, which has been thereby 
dered maimed and incomplete 
conſtfaction, as well in direct 
tradition to the king's writ of 


parliament, as to the mail 
gradation of the character aud 
portance of that auguſt afleml 
Nor can your. petitioners, 
ently with their duty to then 
rights of their fellow-lubjetts 
omit any proper occaſion ta ti 


as free men, though depriveld 


free, prefer their jull compla 
gainſt a proceeding fo uuprecd 
ed in the annals of par! _ 


which is nat more a grievous 


to the intereſſs and privilege 
citizens of Wellminlter, that 


— 


ſabrerſire of the rights of the 
le conſtituent body of this coun- 


u the ſalutary wiſdom and 
pris = the houſe of 
nons to check the progreſs of 
uption, and to guard againſt the 
ence of the miniſters of the 
n, in the elections of members 
erre in parliament, will have 
me altogether fruitleſs, if it 
happen that, after electors ſhall 
e withſtood every unconſiitu- 

attempt to dictate particular 
ons to their choice, and ſhall 
e exerciſed their ſuffrages freely 
independently, a new and ex- 
dinary device may be reſorted 
by means of which it may be 
he power of thoſe who have, or 
by ſecret and corrupt manage» 
u may obtain an undye influ- 
| over a returning officer, to ex- 
je from parliament, and to ſub · 
to an expence, which might be 
jous to the moſt ample fortune, 
7 the pretence of a ſcrutiny, 
perſon, the exertion of whoſe 
ties may be peculia-ly neceſſary 


de attachment to the true prin- 
ks of the conſtitution may have 
lered him an object of extraor- 
ary perſecution, 

dat there never was a period in 
ch the preſence and aſſiſtance of 
membersin parliament was more 
tal to the peace and proſperity 
de city of Weſtminſter, | 

I hat, during the laſt ſeſſion of 
hament, beſide many important 
uations of trade and revenue, 
Jous new and burthenſome taxes, 
ve amount of near a million per 
un, were impoſed on the na- 
a rery conſiderable part where - 
bath been, and muſt continue to 
pad by this city, ; 
ut your petitioners have al- 
u underſtood it to be a funda- 
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he intereſts of his country, but 
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mental principle in the,conſitution 


of this government, that the mo- 
ney of the ſubject could not be 
taken without his conſent ; a poſi- 
tion which would have more ſound 
than ſenfs or meaning, if the op- 
portunity of giving theic voices in 
the grant of money could be with- 
holden from thoſe places which are 


inveſted with the privilege of ſend- 
ing members to parliament. "This 


dear and ineſtimable privilege, haw- 
ever it may have been diſregarded 
in the impoſition of the late taxes 
upon the city of Weſtminſter, when 
they had an opportunity of giving 
or withholding their conſent, your 
petitioners yet claim and ink up- 
on, as their indubitable right; and 
the heavy grievance, of which they 
complain, will indeed be ſeverely 
aggravated, if ſuffered to remain 


during any farther part of the pre- 


ſent moſt important ſeſſion of par- 


liament, in which objects of the 
deepeſt concernment to all his ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects, and peculiarly in- 
tereſting to thoſe in whom the 
rights of repreſentation are veſted, 
have been announced to he brought 
forward, under a ſolemn call for 
the ſtrict attendance of all the re- 
preſentatives of the people. 

That the neceſſity for regulating 
and amending the police of the ci 
of Weſtminſter is univerſally felt, 
and loudly calls for immediate at- 
tention. And to whom, in this, as 
in all other parliamentary buſineſs, 
in which the citizens of, Wellmin- 

er are particularly intereſted, is it 
natural for them to look for coun- 
ſel and aſſiſtance, but to thoſe whom 
they had choſen to repreſent them 
in 8 ? 


hat your petitioners. are ad- 
viſed, and have heard with great 


ſatisfaction, ' that efficacious mea- 
ſures are likely to be propoſed early 
in the preſent ſeſſion of parliament, 


under 


. 
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under the auſpices of one of the 
moſt confidential ſervants of the 
crown, to meliorate the preſent de- 
fective ſtate of the repreſentation of 
the united kingdom. But your pe- 
titioners humbly preſume to ſug- 
geſt, that it will appear but little 
' confiſtent with profeſſions of future 
purity and reform in the repreſen- 
tation of the commons, to ſuffer the 
actual and ſubſiſſing repreſentation 
to remain curtailed and imperfect, 
even according to its preſent form, 
and to permit, with filence and im - 
punity, a deep and dangerous 


wound to be given to thoſe firſt 
principles of the Th = 
ent 


which alone a free and indepen 

parliament can be founded. And 

— petitioners cannot but deem 
it 


an unfortunate caſualty, that at 


a time when other bodies of men 


are entertaining the moſt ſanguine 
expectations of the extenſion and 
ſecurity of their inherent and dear- 
eſt rights, the city of Weſtminſter 
ſhould, without any act of delin- 
3 even alledged, be ſuffering 

e penalties of actual disfranchiſe- 
ment. And your petitioners are 
more forcibly led to this conſidera- 
tion, by reflecting that the repre- 
ſentation of Weſtminſter is not 
merely nominal and unſubſtantial, 
like that of boroughs, where there 
ure ſew electors, or where, under 
the appearance of an election, an 
Herednary right to a feat is pre- 
ferved in a family, or allipned at 
pleaſure (an evil which your peti- 
noners humbly preſume will be a 
main object of attention in the pro- 
5 reform); but involves in it the 

eareſt intereſts and moſt important 
concerns of many thouſand citizens, 
inhabitants of this extenſive, popu- 
Tous, and flouriſhing city. 

| 2 


carrying on in the city of i 


lemn 


the electors of Great Britain, 


A 
- 


That the ſcrutiny which 


ſter hath laſted for 2 ber 
ly eight months; * 
* Ne the progreh alrexy 

appears extreme | 
ſhould it proceed bow 
pace (and your petitionk & 
underſtand that any comphy 
been made of undue da 
preſent parliament may be aa 
to its laſt ſeſſion by the tne 
high bailiff has decided on his 
That your petitioners ar 
informed that every predidi 
the futility, inſig nificance, er 
and injuſhce, which muſt attend 
3 of ſuch a coun, 
cen abundantly verified b 
event: but your petitioners f 
any detail of the progreſs od 
quences of a meaſure, the on 
and 3 of which the 
y proteſt againſt, as cont 
to the ſpirit and practice of thet 
ſtitution, to the plaineſt pron 
both of common and ſtatute 
and to the rights and privileg 


For the ſame reaſon your} 
tioners forbear to meddle wit 
motives, reaſons, or imagindl 
alledged by the high bailif of 
miniſter in defence of his con 
or with the claims and pretenl 
of the reſpective candidates. 
your petitioners do humbly } 
that this honourable houſe mil 
mediately take Tuch mealuns 
ſhall reſtore the ay of Well 
ſter to its undoubted right of 
ing its repreſentatives in fe 
ment; there being no 
other relief ſuited to the nat 
the injury complained ofm 
miſes, or which can be fx 
to your petitioners, 


| :d at a National A, 
bs of Nig for pony 
ire equal Repreſentation of t 
Vn Parliament, held in PRs 

the 20th of January, 1785, 
1 "va continued till the 4th of 

plowing, purjuant to 
223 from the 27th of Oc» 
br, 1784+ See Principal Oc« 
yrencel, p. 8. and 12. 


Motion being made and ſe- 
, that a printed paper, enti- 
« A third Addreis from the 
for Confticutional Informa- 
the People of Great Britain 
Ireland,” be now read, and the 
jon being put, and carried una- 
uſy in the afhrmative, the 
was read accordingly : - 
fulved unanimouſly, That the 
Addreſs, as relating to parlia- 
ury reform, comes properl 
the confideration of this aſ- 


. 3 
alved unanimouſly, That the 


Wdreſs appears to be intended 


mote and defend the rights of 
ſubjects of Great Britain and 
dd conjointly, 1 
olved unanimouſly, That it is 
pinion of this afſembly, that 
xpreffions of affectionate re- 
and common intereſt between 
0 kingdoms, contained in the 
Addreſs, demand grateful ap- 
e, and the kindeſt acknow- 
ments on the part of the peo- 
beland, and that it appears 
the wiſh of the people of Ire- 
and equally for the advan- 
of both kingdoms, that ſuch 
ſents of mutual friendſhip 
be univerſally cheriſhed be- 
the two countries. 
ſlred therefore unanimouſly, 
copy of the above reſolu- 
be tranſmitted to the ſaid ſo- 
8 2 token of the grateful 
therly regards towards them, 
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entertained by the aſſembly of de- 
legates, appointed for th mot · 
in 


Reſolved unanimouſly, That a 
ſufficient number of copies of the 
following Addreſs be printed, and 
that the ſame be publithed in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, That our 
prefident have power to convene 
this aſſembly prior to the day of 
adjournment, it occaſion ſhall re- 
quire. | 

Reſolved unanimouſly, That the: 
thanks of this afſembly be given to 
our worthy preſident, William 
Sharman, eſq. for his very upright, 
able, and ſpirited conduct in the 
chair. k 

Reſolved unanimoufly, That the 
thanks of this afſembly be givea to 
Simon Ifaac, eſq. our worthy mem 
ber, for his very proper and im- 
partial conduct as chairman of the 
committee. | 

| Reſolved unanimouſly, That the 
thanks of this aſſembly be given to 
our worthy member, John Talbot 
Aſhenhurſt, eſq. for acting as ſeere- 
tary, and for his proper conduct 
and attention to this aſſembly. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, That this 
aſſembly do now adjourn till Wed- 
nefday the zoth of April next, then 
to meet in Dublin. 


To the PEOPLE of IRELAND. 
We, the aſſembly of delegates 


for promoting à parliamentary re- 
—* have Euberatel with care, 
and with the warmeſt zeal upon the 
ſubjects referred to our conſidera · 
tion. We have, therefore, con- 
tented ourſelves for the preſent, 
with confidering and reducing into 
ſome order, the materials which we 
have hitherto been able to collect, 
leaving to a future meeting, the 

pro- 
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2 of affording farther 
ights; conſcious, at the ſame time, 
how much muſt be referred to par- 
liament. | 

Continue to cheriſh! an affection- 
ate attachment to his majeſty, and 
a reliance on his paternal attention 
to the liberties of his ſubjects, truit- 
ing that his _ councils, and 
the wiſdom of parliament, will de- 
viſe ſome effectual means to gratify 
the wiſhes of a peaceable and loyal 
... | 

Perſevere in a due reſpect to the 
authority of the laws, and the dig- 
nity of the legiſlature. 

2 thoſe kind ſentiments 
of affection to Great Britain, which 
already animate this country, and 
which ought to ſubſiſt between aſ- 


— 


ſociates in the cauſe of freedom. 


Turn your attention to thoſe 
grievances which have called forth 
the voice, and awakened the exer- 
tions of Great Britain, and remem- 
ber, that this country labours un- 
der a more enormous and compli- 
cated uſurpation. 

Your right to a controul over 


your repreſentatives, by frequency. 


of election, has been infringed. 
Oaths are multiplied upon electors, 
whilſt the conſciences of the elected 
are left at large. Your counties 
under ariſtocratic combina- 
tions; and even if they were free, 
their members compoſe but a fifth, 
whilft a few individuals nominate a 
large majority of the repreſentative 
— 4 The freedom of your eities 
has been undermined by perverſion 
of their charters; and their inde- 
pendence is oppreſſed by a multi- 
tude of fraudulent electors. Places 
and penſions are the rewards of a- 
poſtacy. Your boroughs have be- 
come the property of individuals, 
which they notonouſly barter for 
gain, and a price is thus ſet on the 
rights of a people. 


pledged for the attainment d 


ward in your cauſe, fromthe 
1 


If thoſe enormitics | 
rected, the houſe of be 
in time become {0 
nality, and ae h 
tion, that the beſt adn; 
may find corruption a 
gine of government, "Them 
of your repreſentatives mix. 
upon the earnings of your nb 
1 he protectors of your right 
receive the wages of treads 
The truſtees of the people ng 
come the partizans of tattow 
bles. The prerogative ofthe oy 
and the hberty of the ſubjes 
be equally overwhelmed ; u 
houſe of commons may, ul 
ceaſe to be the repreſentatiei 
people, | | * 

We conjure you to look had 
the glory of your former ſucx 
and we ſolemnly remind you, t 
the ſacred honour of the nat 


* 
AC 
* 
* 
410 


parliamentary reform; that, 
out the accompliſhment of this 
object, your commercial int 
are inſecure, and the index 
of your legiſlature but a dun 
You have ſent us toconſult; 
the means of redreſſing your | 
ances ; we have told you the 
2 of our deliberations; we 
ort you to recollect, that 
yourſelves depends the cumpt 
of your wiſhes. Shun the en 
of temerity and indolence, 
alive the ſpirit; but let pruc 
regulate the activity of yout 
Believe, for you feel it, thi 
triotiſm exiſts ; be warned, bu 
ſeduced by the example of 
who have uſurped your right?! 
think that the dignity of com 
tibnal aſlemblies can be dena 
the mockery of men whoadd 
to opprefſion ; reward with 
vour, and encourage with your 
fidence, thoſe who have tlood 


1 UB L I C 
«#ieutional power, which 


ours to ſubdue the uncon- 
= ſpirit of a free people. In- 
4 of what the laws permit, 
her tranſgreſs their bound, nor 
| their PR 22 
vil about forms, ut Y 
= unalienable, and redreſs 
your power. Cunning, cabal, 
violence, are oppoſed to pru- 
» union, and perſeverance. 
{hall lead us to ſucceſs ; and 
ſhall wear thoſe honours well, 
d we ſhall have obtained by 
urable exertions. This ſtrug- 
or their liberties will inform 
minds, and fortify the hearts of 
\men; and when they ſhall have 
ined, they will have ſenſe to 
ire, and reſolution to preſerve, 
blefings of a free conſtitution. 
+ poſterity, that temper an 
= — 5 what 10 other 
res has been accompliſhed by 
{,Perſevere, therefore, un! 
would be the mockery of the 


Id, and would have your tri- 
hþ of yeſterday become the re- 
th of to-day, 
W. SHARMAN, prefident. 
J. T. ASHENHURSTy ſec. 


AC. 


of Commercial Intercourſe be- 
wen Great Britain and Ireland, 
hich, on the 7th of Feb, 178c, 
. Orde, Secretary to the Duke 
Rutland, laid before the Grand 
ommittee of the Iriſh Parlia- 
1 and qwhich being amended 
the 11th, auere paſſed on that 
| ay, 

Reſolved, That it is the opi- 
of this committee, that it is 
ly important to the general 
feſt of the Britiſh empire, that 
ade between Great Britain and 
Ind be encouraged and extend- 
nuch as poſſible, aud for that 
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rpoſe, that the-intercourſe and 
2 be finally ſettled and re- 
gulated on permanent and equi- 
table principles, for the mutual be- 
nefit of both countries. | 
IL. Reſolved, That, towards car- 
rying into full effect fo detirable a 
ſettlement, it is fit and proper that 
all articles, not the growth or ma- 
nufacture of Great Britain or Ire- 
land, ſhould be imported into each 
kingdom from the other recipro- 
cally, under the ſame regulations, 
and at the ſame duties) if ſubje& to 
duties) - to which they are liable, 
when 2 directly from the 
laee of their th, uct, or 
ae naar rig n duties 
originally paid on the importation 
into either country reſpectively, 
ſhall be fully drawn back on ex- 
portation to the other. 
III. Reſolved, That for the ſame 
urpoſe it is proper that no prohi- 
ition ſhould exiſt in either coun- 
try, againſt the importation, uſe, 
or ſale of any article, the growth, 
product, or manufacture of the 
other; and that the duty on the 
importation of every ſuch article, 
if ſubje& to duty in either coun- 
try, ſhould be preciſely the ſame 
in the one country as in the other, 
except where an addition may be 
neceflary in either country, in con- 


ſequence of an internal duty on 


any ſuch article of its own con- 

ſumption. = 
LV. Reſolved, That in all caſes 
where the duties on articles of the 
growth, product, or manufacture 
of either country are different on 
the importation into the other, ic 
would be expedientthat they ſhould 
be reduced in the kingdom where 
they are the higheſt, to the amount 
ayable in the other; and that all 
uch articles ſhould be exportable 
from the kingdom into which they 
ſhall be imported, as free from 
| duty 
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duty as the ſimilar commodities. or 
home manufacture of. the ſame 
V. Reſolved, That for the ſame 
purpoſe it is alſo proper, that in all 
caſes where either kingdom ſhall 
charge articles of its own con- 
fumption with an internal duty on 
the manufacture, or a duty on 
the material, the fame manufacture, 
when imported from the other, 
may be charged with a farther duty 
on 1mportation to the ſame amount 
as the internal duty on the manu- 
facture, or to an amount adequate 
to countervail the duty on the ma- 
terial ; and ſhall be entitled to fuch 
drawbacks or bounties on exporta- 
tion as may leave the fame ſudject 
to no heavier burdens than the 
home-made manufacture ; ſuch far- 
ther duty to continue ſo long onl 
as the internal conſumption ſhall 
be charged with the duty or duties 
to balance which it ſhall be impoſ- 


ed, or until the manufacture com- 


ing from the other kingdom ſhall 
be ſubjected there to an equal bur- 
then, not drawn back, or com- 

nſated on exportation. | 
F'VI. Reſolved, That, in order 


to give permanency to the ſettle- 


ment now intended to be eſtabliſh- 
ed, it is neceſſary that no prohibi- 
tion, or new or additional duties, 
ſhould be hereafter impoſed in either 
kingdom, on the importation of 


any article of the growth, pro- 


duct, or manufacture of the other, 


may be requiſite to balance duties on 
internal conſumption, purſuant to 
the foregoing reſolution. 

VII. Reſolved, That, for the 
ſame purpoſe, it is neceſſary far- 
ther, that no prohibitions, or new, 
or additional duties ſhould be here - 
after impoſed in eithef kingdom, 
on the exportation of any article of 


native growth, product, or manu- 


| 1 WAS | 
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thence, or where ſuch bounty 


_— ſuch additional duties as 


country to prevent, 45 1 


facture, from thence to the 
except ſuch as either kingdon | 
deem * 
corn, ma 

— and alſo, nk. 
3 exiſts 
which is not reciproe:l, « ; 
duty which is — T3 
kingdoms 2 in every ſuch a 
prohibition may be made cin 
cal, or the duties raiſed, fh 
make them equal. 

VIII. Reſolved, That, for 
ſame purpoſe, it is neceſfm, j 
no bounties whatever ſhow 
paid or payable in either king 
on the exportation of | 
to the other, except ſuch a; nf 
to corn, meal, malt, flodr, 
brſcuits ; and ſuch as ate in 
nature of drawbacks, or com 
ſation for duties paid ; and that 
bounty ſhould be granted in 
kingdom on the exportation of 
article itnported from the Bit 
plantations, or any manufat 
made of ſuch article, unleſ iu 
where a ſimilar bounty is pax 
in Britain on exportation | 


1% 


merely in the nature of a & 
back, or compenſation of or 
duties paid over and above my 
ties paid thereon in Britain. 
IX, Reſolved, That it i d 
dient for the general benefit > 
Britiſh empire, that the int 
tion of articles from foreign 
ſhould be regulated from tine 
time, in each kingdom, on 
terms as may aftord an enel 
preference to the ifnpottanel 
ſimilar articles of the groth | 
duce, or manufacture of the d 
Xx. Reſolved, That it 15 
to the commercial intereſ o 


poſſible, an accumulation of 
nal debt; that theretore it uk 
ly expedient, that the 


© 


1 


equal to its annual expenee. 

II. Reſolved, That, for the 
ker protection of trade, what- 
um the groſs hereditary ro- 
we of this kingdom (after de- 
King all drawbacks, re-payments, 
hountics granted in the nature 
drawbacks) ſhall produce over 
I above the ſum of 656, oool. in 
b year of peace, wherein the 
ul revenue ſhall equal the an- 
expence, and in each year of 
, without regard to ſuch equal- 
ſhould be appropriated towards 
ſupport of the naval foree of 
empire, in ſuch manner as the 
ument of this kingdom ſhall 
tt, | 


* 


— 
af from the Report of the Lords 
the Committee of Council, dar- 
| Council-Chamber, Whitehall, 
ch 1, 1785. | 


Ind that your majeſty may have 
view of the — 7 — of 
„ they will add an account 
be amount in value of all goods 
ed from Ireland to Great 
in, the Britiſh colonies and 
ions, and the reſt of the 


ave of the growth, produce, 
manufacture of Ireland ; alſo 
amount in value of the imports 
ach: for nine years, ending 
March, 1782, diſtinguiſhing 
year: taken from the accounts 
dy the officers of the cuſtoms - 


« te EXPORTS to Great 
Britain, 


Iriſh produce 2,113,849 18 
Farcign goody 3.835 13 z 


2,117,695 11 ry 
bye, — — 
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* : = * 
+ of this kingdom ſhould be 2773 ——_— 


2,379,858 9 84 


2,3474460 13 10 


24551,2110 1 3 
* — —— 


2,5474132 13 0 


2,552,296 18 1 


2,718,145 18 


2,718,145 18 6 


— - "—_ 
2,256,659 © 3 


2,384,898 16 ” 
2,187,215 7 1 
77191 7 


2,199,406 15 © 


2,309,766 18 a 


d: diſtinguiſhing the amount y 


260,012 1 34 


266,0 'F 2 


298612 Iz 10 


331377 1 2 


r 


. — — — — 
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1778 


1779 


1777 


0 ier 


1781 


273,730 8 
27,285 13 1 


301,016 I 1I1 


224,820 3 64 
16,202 13 8 


241,022 17 24 


301,401 19 91 
2,849 2 4 


304,251 2 1} 
342,078 9 oF 
2 3 

34 


55246 


347,324 11 


— —— — 


344,278 17 14 
43271 3 


348,550 © 71 


" Reſt of the World. 


I. P. 
F. G. 


444,075 to 24 
10,682 4 5 


454,757 14 74 


— 


492,054 13 7 
4,418 10 4 


496,460 3 6 


438,097 7 7 
6,640 18 o 
444-738 5 7 
258,694 8 
5,763 16 104 


264,458 0 34 


230 358 18 114 
4,280 8 84 
243-639 7 74 
224,247 © 104 
5,185 14 9 


229,432 15 8+ 


320,614 8 
2,414 6 7 


323-028 15 © 


1 


Balance of Trade in Favour « 


1782 I. P. 331 
$87 1 
F. G. 10 . 
Maſt y 
Value of the EXPORTS a0 
. 0 Britai in 1 
Vears. 
1774 NU f 
1775 14739954} 1 
1776 1,895,525 11 
1777 ! 223512 1 
1778 2,076,460 1f 
1779 1,644,770 If 
1780 1,576,6;; 1 
1781 - 2,432,417 1} u 
1782 2539706 1 
K 
Britiſh Colonies and Plantations 17 
Years. Br, 
1774 147,384 1 
1775 185,215 u 
1776 - , 167240 U 
1777 130,621 14 
1778 $1,699 N Ve 
1779 71,035 4 * 
1780 35,142 0 17 
n 43270 17 
1782 67,1 9 1 
Reſt of the World, | * 
Years. 4 & 
1774 $99,473 Þ I7 
177 $83,655 - 1 
177 | 611,691 | 
1777 l 
1773 7 1 r | 
722 qu 6 re 
1780 $15,901 
1781 wit 1 z @ 
1782 569,196 If 1 
1 


and againſt Great Briad. 

| 

Years. | "Tr 

— 191% 

1777 6% 1 pon 
925 4 , 


1779 
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0} 1780 $08,263 3 1 


181 


351,820 7 64 


2 

: Nin Colonies and Plantations. 

ig 

n 4 112,638 8 91 

| 15 $1,424 15 74 

9 17 97,438 3 8 
$777 100,755 8 $ 
1776 219,31 + 2 
1755 169,987 1 4 

a6 1949 269,09 2 © 
181 304,048 5 7+ 
1532 281,419 11 6 

1 Reſt of the World. 

u 


NOTHING... 


ce of Trade againſt Ireland, and in 
Favour of Great Britain. 


Year, 
=. 255,010 18 92 


Biitih Colonies and Plantations, 


zu NOTHING, 
1 | 
10 Reſt of the World. 
5 Years, 
$4 174 144,716 3 
2 0 177; 87,186 14 11 
65 1775 160,853 Ir 2 
P 9 1777 - 495,656 15 2 
| 1778 435,002 11 34 
1779 250,695 12 ; 
17h 224,303 15 1 
1 178 20,884 17 © 
51 17h 337,007 16 8 


de committee conclude their 
by anſwering the two queſ- 
teterred to them by his ma- 
nd propoſe a plan for regu- 
x the commercial intercourſe 
ture between Great Britain 
Ireland, 
c committee having thus laid 
ſr jour majeſty the information 
tare received ; and having 


10 | ſuch obſervations as appeare 
0 / n * be neceſſary, for the 
5 de ob explaining the accounts, 


Puatng out any miſtakes in 
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the evidence given; it is their du - 
ty now, in obedience to your ma- 
jeſty's commands, to offer their opi- 


nion on the firſt queſtion reterred 


to them; that is, on the propriety 
of educing the duties payable in 
Great Britain on the importation of 
goods, the growth and manufac- 
ture of Ireland, to the ſame rate as 
the duties payable in Ireland, on 
the importation of the like good 
the growth and manufacture 
Great Britain. 


that ſince the conſtitution of Ire; 
land has been put on its preſent 
footing, it is not probable that the 
people of that kingdom will 

ſatisfied with the ſame ſyttem of 
commerce that ſubliſted before that 
alteration was made; for though 
the parliament of Ireland, in their 
laſt ſeſſion, rejected the duties that 
were propoſed for the protection of 
their woollen manufactures, they 
impoſed duties on four other ar- 
ticles of Britiſh commerce, viz. on 
refined ſugar, on beer, wire, 

printed callicoes, for the expreſs 


purpoſe of encouraging their trade 
in theſe ſeveral articles. 


And it. appears, that the two 
houſes of parliament of Great 
Britain were of opinion, that, in 
conſequence of the change made 
in the Iriſh conſtitution, ſome new 
arrangement would be neceſlary ; 
for, on the 19th of May, 1782, 
after having reſolved, that an act 
made in the ſixth year of the reign 
of his late majeily king George the 
Firſt, intitled “ An act for the bet - 
ter ſecuring the dependency of the 
kingdom of Ireland upon the crown 
of Great Britain“ ought to be re» 
pealed, they came immediately to 
the following reſolution 4. 

« Reſolved, > 

« That it is indiſpenſable to the 
intereſts and happanets of both 

(K 2) ing 


And the committee. 
think it right to begin by obſerving, 
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tween them ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
By mutual conſent, upon a ſolid and 
:rmanent baſis,” 

. The preſent queſtion is no 
therefore, whether the ſyſtem o 
commerce, on which your maje 
Ras required the opinion of the 
committee, is better or worſe than 
that which exiſted before the change 
made in the Iriſh conſtitution ; but 
whether it is better than that which, 
if ſome agreement is not made, is 
hkely now to take place. | 

It appears to the committee, that 
arranging the commercial inter- 


courſe in future between the two 


kingdoms, there ate but three plans 
that can poſſibly be adopted. 

Firſt, That the ports of each 
kingdom ſhould be — to goods, 
the growth and manufacture of the 
other, free from all duties, except 
thoſe of exciſe, and other internal 
duties. | 

As there are cettainly articles of 
commerce, in which each country 


has a decided advantage, it is pro- 


bable that ſuch a plan would occa- 
fion the ruin of many of your ma- 
jeſty's ſubjefts in Great Britain and 
Ite and, and introduce an imme- 
diate convulſion in the eommerce 
of the two kingdoms. 

The ſecond plan is, that each 
kingdom ſhould for the future pro- 
ceed in making ſuch regulations, 
and impoſing ſuch duties on the 
importation of goods, the growth 
or manufacture of the other, as 
their reſpective legiſlatures ſhall, in 
their. wiſdom, think neceſſary for 
the protection and improvement of 
their own commerce, This plan, 
which will probably be followed, 
if ſome agreement is not made, 
will be the ſource of perpetval dif- 
ſenfions ; will neceflanly tend to 


ſeparate each country firther from 


the other; and, in a courſe of years, 


rus 61G rv a p tis 
kingdom, that the connection be- 


houſes of parliament, for 


*may in their operation 


- 
"= 


will place them, in their « 
75 relation to each other: 1 
te of foreign countries, * 
kingdoms agree on cen in m 
rate duties, to be impoſed a4 
importation of goods, the wank 
and manufacture of the «hs 8 
ſuch as will ſecure a due prefer 
in the home market to the lit | 
ticles of its own growth and | 
nufacture, and yet leave totheh n 
kmgdom advantages, thouph | 
equal to its own, yet ſuper 
thoſe granted to any foreign a . 
try. The duties now payable t 
Britiſh goods imported into lid G 
ſeem, by their moderatian, x 
adapted to anſwer this pu 
any that could be deviſed; 
make this ſyſtem complete, 
ſhould be added proper reguld 
with reſpect to bounties in fu a 
and with reſpect to the dul 8 
raw materials imported into t 1 
kingdom. | In) 
It is, in the judgment uf — 
committee, a great recommed 
of this plan, that if it ſhould 
be carried into execution, and 
come the ſyſtem to which 
countries ſhall be bound ben 
to conform, it will ſecuret 
future from thoſe unpleaſant 
reſts, to which, in purſuit uf 
reſpective intereſts, they may 
wife be expoſed ; and your my 
as ſovereigh of the two kung 
will be relieved from the auf 
able ſituation of having li 
ſented to you, by ther rj 


royal. aſſent, which, though 
ficial to one of your lug 


detrimental to the intereſs « 
other. 1 
The committee hufnblytlt 
to teſer your maſefty to the n 
tion given by die wech 


uczgurers for what relates to 
— branches of com- 
in which they are reſpective- 
L:oaged, and to the obſervations 
\ thereon, They think it right, 
yer, in general to obſerve, 
the duties intended to be im- 
d, according to the pro * 
r on the importation into Orea 
a of — the jen: and 
afature of Ireland, appear to 
n to be a ſufficient preference in 
dome market, which is the on- 
pbject at preſent to be confider- 
for Ireland as well as Great 
ain has already a right to ſup- 
ts own market, and the markets 
reign countries, with any goods 
; growth and manufacture, ſub- 
only to ſuch duties and reſtric- 
$ as its own IN ſhall 
proper tu impoſe. 

dies impoſed by this plan 
woollen goods imported from 
and, will be lower than thoſe 
any other article of Iriſh growth 
manufacture, being about fix 
e per yard on old drapery, and 
pence on new; which is on an 
ge not more than ſive per cent. 


ters in this branch of com- 
e, whom the committee have 
uned, appear by their evidence 
e very little apprehenſion of 
npetition. The duties on the 
rtation of all other goods of 
growth and manufacture of Ire- 
into this kingdom, will, ac- 
lag to the propoſed plan, be at 
ten per cent, and on ſome ar- 
3 confiderably more, which, 
the charge of freight, inſu- 
c commifhon, and port charges, 
ln the judgment of the com- 
e de amply ſufficient to ſecure 


N "ation from Great Brit 


yet the merchants and manu- 


The firſt account ates the 12 given the linen manufacturers of Ireland, 
, over that of foreign countries. 
leid linen, under five pence a yard, from Great Britain to Africa, America, 
 dortygal, Gibraltar, Minorca, or the Eaſt Indies, a bounty of one kalſpenny 

px 
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due Preference to che ſybjeQ of 
Great Britain in their own market; 

pecially if we add to what A 
been already mentioned, the fil 


of . eſtaþliſhed manufagures, ang 


the advantages arifing 

credit an — capitals. Ang | 
ought to be conſidergd, that if the. 
Iriſh ſhould be able to extend their 


trade in ſome branches of manu- 


facture, which will probably at fir 
be of the inferior kinds, where la- 
bour rather than ſkill is require 
the Britiſh trader in return wil 
have his advantage in the ſuperior 
articles of manufacture, for which, 
by his ſkill andexperience, he may 
be better qualified ; which advan» 
tage the propoſed plan will ſecure 
to him againſt non-importation 
agreements, or any new laws that 


might be otherwiſe made to his de- 


triment, And as the people of Ire- 
land increaſe in wealth, in 4 


quence of the extenſion thus given 


to their commerce, the ſubjects of 
Great Britain will neceſſarily de- 
rive advantages from it, by the 
larger ſale of thoſe commodities in 
which they particularly excel. 

The committee have alſo taken 
into conſideration the ſecond queſ- 
tion referred to them by your ma- 


jeſty, viz, What preferences are 


now given to the importation of 
any article, the 2 produce, 
or manufacture of Ireland, by any 
duty or prohibition on the impor- 
tation, uſe, or ſale of the like arti- 
cles from foreign parts ; and how 
far it may be the intereſt of Great 
Britain in future to continue or to 
alter the ſame. | | 
For their information on this 
head, the committee called for the 
two following accounts“, which 
haye 
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— — — — 


-» 


(ige) PUBLIC BADLY 


have been prefented to them 
the commiſſioners of your majeſty*'s 
cuſtoms in England. 

On conſidering the ſeveral ar- 
ticles of Iriſh growth ang manu- 
facture, to which, according to the 
foregoing accounts, preferences are 
given. it does net appear to the 
committee that there is any reaſon 
at preſent for altering the ſame: 
according to the true principles of 
reeciprocity, the Iriſh ought to grant 
the ſame bounty on Britiſh linen 
exported from [reland as 1s now 
paid on Iriſh linen exported from 
Great Britain, It would be very 


# 


inconvenient, and even detrimental 


to the commerce of Great Britain, 


in its intercourſe with foreign na- 


tions, to ſay, that theſe preferences 
ſhould at no time and in no reſpect 
be altered; but the committee are 
of opinion. that ſome ſufficient 
Preference ſhould always be given 
to the foregoing articles, being the 
growth or manufacture of Ireland, 
on their importation, uſe, or ſale 
in Great Britain, 


Account of the Totals of the Net Pro- 
duce for all the Taxes, from Chrift- 
mas Ewe, 1783, to the 5th D 


of April, 1784 ; and from Chri- 


mas Ewe, 1784, to the 5th D 
; of April, 1785. 4 
Cusrons. 
Total ta 5th Apr. 1784 £419,915 o 61 


Total to 5th Apr. 1785 990, 209 14 72 


Ex cis E. 
Totsl to 5th Apr. 1784 1,292,220 3 6 
Total to 5th Apr. 1785 1,312,612 6 10 


per yard is given; of the value of five pence, 


7 


unty of three halfpence a yard. 


The ſecond account {tates the articles of Iriſh 
duties on importation into Great Britain, It is too 
ticles are proviſions, cattle, ſkins, hides, cable and cordage, flax an 
and canvas, in on, pitch, tar and roſin, rape ſeed and cakes, wood, 
of theſe arc imported free, or with only a ſmall duty; | ; 
r ſubje&ed 

ptiry. | | | 


te 
empire, that the intercouns 


_ per yard; of the value of fix pence, and 
0 | 


| STAMy 
Total to 5th Apr. 1584 2 
Total to 5th 2 aye, 
_ _ IvNerngyr, 
a g 5 
ota to 5̃t „1785 
Grand Total 7 TIM 1 
| Cyſtonts Fa. 
Stamps, and, Inj. 
April, 1985 | - 
Stamps and Incidents, a 
to 5th April, * 7006 
v Hvoy 
e n 
of April, 17 55 


Account of the Total of Paynen 
the Exchequer, by the Recein 
neral of the Cuftoms, fron 
Day, 1780, to La Dy, | 
both incluſſuve. 
1780 - x £1,495,270 c 
178 t — _, 2,627,643 4 
1782 — 256308536 15 
1783 — 458376 
1784 » 2,654,757 ? 
, 2798. -- © 31719405 6 


For William Melli 4 4 
Rec. Gen, ih * 


Plan of a commercial In 
tween Great Britain and In 


as finally paſſed by the Þ 
Houfe 7 in un 
ſolutions, May 30, 1783. 


[The Amendments and ne f 
tions are in inverted Comm 


I. That it is highly imp 


the general inter 


4 ſix e, 1 dountf 
4 under ove Hir af 


roduce, 
np | 
whilſt from — we 


4 


bath countries. 
I. That a full ee 
mercial advantages 

nanently ſecure 


"ont and ſecure, 1a 


ſs of the empire. Ry 


— + => 4. 


ject to duties) to which they 
would be” liable when imported 
rectly from the country or place 
rom whence the ſame may have 
been imported into Great Britain 
or Ireland reſpectively, as the 
cale may be;“ and that all du- 
& nginally paid on importation 
0 either country reſpectively, ex- 
Mon arrack and foreign brandy, 
don rum, and all ſorts of ſtron 

fers not imported from the Bri- 
| colonies ia the Weſt Indies, 
all be fully drawn, back on ex- 
dation to the other, “ But, ne- 
fertheleſs, that the duties ſhall 
donunue to be protected and 
guarded, as at pret᷑ nt, by with- 
volding the drawback, until a 
certificate trom the proper officers 
4 tu? rercaue, in the kingdom 


eu B IL IS 


anerce between Great Britain 
| lreland ſhould be finally regu- 
| rmanent and equitable 
ple for the mutual benefit 


uld be 
to 233 

A proviſion, equally per- 
henever 4 P | 3 
the parliament of that kingdom 
wards defraying, in proportion to 
> groving proſperity, the neceſ- 
ſerpences in time of peace, of 
xtecting the trade and general in- 


Ill. That towards carrying into 
ll efect ſo deſirable a ſettlement, 
i ft and proper that all articles, 

the growth or manufacture of 
reat Britain or Ireland, „ except 
thoſe of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture, of any of the coun» 
tries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, to the Streights of Ma- 
zllan,” ſhould be imported into 
d kingdom from the other reci- 
ally, under the ſame regula- 
me, and at the ſame duties (if 


\ > 


© to which the export may be made, 


6 ſhall be returned and compared 
„ with the entry outwards,” 
IV. That it is highly im rtant 
to the general intereſts of the Bri- 
4iſh empire, that the laws for regu- 
lating trade and navigation ſhqu 
be the ſame in Great Britain and 
Ireland; and, therefore, that it is 
eſſential, towards carrying into ef- 
15 the preſent ſettlement, that all 
aws which have been made, of 
ſhall be made in Great Britain, for 
ſecuring excluſive privileges to the 
ſhips and mariners of Great Britain, 
Arcland, and the 1 eGlonies 
and plantations, and for regulati 
and 9 the trade of be Brie 
tiſh colonies and plantations, «ſuch 
« laws impoling the ſame reſtraints, 
* and conferring the fame benefits 
on the ſubjects of both kingdoms, 
4% ſhould” be in force in Ireland, 
6 by laws to be paſſed by the par- 
«+ liament of that kingdom for th 
« ſame time, and” in the fam 
manner as in Great Britain. 
V. That it is farther eſſential to 
this ſettlement, that all goods and 
commodities of the, growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of Britiſh or 
foreign colonies in America, or the 
Weſt Indies; and the Britiſh or fo- 
reign ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Africa, imported into Ireland, 
ſhould, on importation, be ſubject 
to the fame duties “ and regula» 
5 tions“ as the like goods are, or 
from time to time ſhall be ſubject to, 
upon importation into Great Bri- 
tain; „or if prohibited from bein 
imported into Great Britain, hall 


“in like manner be prohibited from 


e being imported into Ireland.“ 

VI. That in order to prevent il- 
licit practices, injurious to the re- 
venue and commerce of both king- 
doms, it is expedient that all goods, 
whether of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of Great Britain or 


K 4) - Iceland, 
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Iteland, or of vhy foreign country, 
which ſhall henley S 
nto Great Britain from Ireland; or 
to. Ireland from Great Britain, 
Thould be pur by laws to be 


in the parliament of the two king» 


toms, under the fame regulations 
vith reſpect to bonds, cockets, and 
ther inſtruments, to which the like 
oods are now fubject in paſſing 
From onb port of Great Britain to 
VII. That for the fike rpoſe 
| VII. t for the Tike x , 
it is alſo expedient that when any 
| Foods, the growth, produce, or ma- 
ufacture of the Britiſh Weſt India 
ands, © or any other of the Bri- 
tiſh colonies or plantations,” ſhull 
be ſhipped from Ireland for Great 
ſhould be accompa- 


Britain, they jould 
Hied with Tuch original certificates 


bf the revenue officers of the ſaid 


colonies as fball be required by the 
law on importation into Great Bri- 
tain, and that when the whole quan- 
tity included in one certificate ſhall 

ot be ſhipped at any one time, the 
prin certificate, properly indorſ- 
| Ed as to quantity, ſhould be ſent 
With the firſt parcel ; and to iden- 
tify the remainder, if ſhipped at any 
future period, new certificates ſhould 
be granted by the principal officers 
bf the ports in Ireland, extracted 
from a regiſter of the original do- 
. Euments, ſpecifying the quuntities 
before thipped from thence, by what 
W and to what ports. 

IT. That it is efſential for car - 
rying into effect the preſent ſettle- 
ment, that all goods exported from 
2 to the Britiſh colonres in 
he Weſt Indies, or in America, 
or to the Britifh ſettlements on 
« the coaſt ef Africa,” thould from 
time to time be made liable to ſuch 


duties and drawbacks, and put un- 


der ſuch regulations as may be ne» 
deſſary, in order that the ſame may 
not be exported with lefs incum - 


«a 


of Good Hope to the Steig 


0 


P AFTER 
beukice of Huties of 
he lke full be by 
With N 
— 
general commercial intel 
the empire, that ſo long w1 
4 parliament of this kingdom 
think it adviſable tha the e 
T — to by Countries berg 
+* the Cape of Good Hope full 
« carried on folely — 
„company, having liberty to j 
« port into he' = * 
only, no goods of the prom 
„produce, or manufacture o 


r ©5S . www = a — 


ee 2 


r 
countries beyond the f 
< Good Hope, ſhould be impe 1 
4 able into Ireland from any ar 
« reign country, or from any f 6 
4. tlement in the Eaſt Indies 00 
„ longing to any ſuch foreign o G 
„try; and that no goods of t f 
„growth, or manu th 
ture of the faid countries, h on 
© be allowed to be imported i of 


„Ireland but through Great . 
« tain ; and it _— lawful 
export ſuch goods of the gre 
« produce, or manufacture ft 
« of the countries beyond theC 


„ of Magellan from Great gl 
& to Ireland with the fame dug; 
% retained thereon as are now 
„ tained on their being export 
« that kingdom; but that an 4 
„count ſhall be kept of the at 
4 retained, and the net draw 
« on the ſaid goods imponed 
Ireland; and that the ano! 
4 thereof ſhall be remitted by 
„receiver - general of his mad 
« cuſtoms in oy — to 
0 r officer revenue 
* Frelang, to be placed w the 
„% count of his majeſty s n 
+ there, ſubjeR to the Gp 
6 the parliament of that Logon 
1 and that-whenever the conn 
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a countries ſhall ceaſe to 
— on by an exclufive 

in the goods of the 

of countries beyond the 
lie of Good Hope to the 
dort bes of Magellan, the goods 
hoult be importable into Ire- 
land from countries from which 
they may be importable to Great 
nein and no other; and that 
10 vefſe] ſhould be — - 
from Ireland for any part ot the 
countries from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Streights of Magel- 
Jan, but ſuch as fhall be freight- 
e in Ireland by the ſaid exclu- 
fre company, and fhall have 


and that the ſhips going from 
Great Britain to any of the ſaid 
countries beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, ſhould not be re- 
ſrained from touching at any of 
the ports in Ireland, and takin 
on boyrc there any of the goods 
of the growth, produce, or ma- 
nufacture of that kingdom.“ 

A. That no prohibition ſhould 
if, in ei her country, againſt the 
portation, uſe, or file of any ar- 
le, the growth, produce, or ma- 
hdure of the other; except ſuch 
ather kingdom may judge expe» 
ent, from time to time, upon 
Im, meal, malt, flour, and biſ- 
ts; * and except ſuch qualified 
prohibitions, at preſent contain- 
ed in boy act of the Britiſh or 
Inſh parhiament, as do not abſo- 


goods or manufactures, or mate. 
nals of manufadtures, but only 
regulate the weight, the fize, the 
packages, or other particular cir- 
cumſtances, or preſcribe the built 
"country, and dimenfions of the 
lips importing the ſame ; and 
uſo, except on ammunition, 
ans, gunpowder, and other u- 


aus of war, importable only 


filed from the port of London; 


« by virtue of his majeſty's l- 
2 and that the duty on 
the importation of every ſuch arti- 
cle (it ſubject to duty in either 
country) ſhould be preciſely the 
ſame in the one y as in the 


other, except where an addition may 


be neceflary in either country, in 
e ae of an internal duty on 
any tuch article of its own con- 
ſumption, or in conſequence of 
„internal bounties in the country 
« where ſuch article is grown, pro- 
„ duced, or manufactured, and ex- 
« cept ſuch duties as either king 
< dom may judge expedient, from 
« time to time, upon corn, meal, 
6 malt, 4 nar, and biſcuits,” 
XI. Tnat in all caſes where the 
duties on articles of the 
produce, or manufacture of either 
country, are different on the impor- 


tation into the other, it is expedi- 


ent that they ſhould be reduced, in 
the kingdom where they are the 
higheſt, to “ an amount not ex- 
« ceeding” the amount payable in 
the other; “ ſo that the ſame ſhall 
„ not be leſs than ten and a half 


% per cent. where any article was 


& charged with a duty, on impor- 
& tation into Ireland, of ten and a 
© half per cent, or upwards, pre- 
“ yious to the 14th day of May, 
% 1782; and that allſucharticles 
ſhould be exportable, frum the 
kingdom into which they ſhall be 
imported, as free from duty as the 
fimilar commodities or home manu+ 


lutely prevent the importation of factures of the ſame kingdam. 


XII. That it ais alſo proper, that 
in all caſes where the articles of the 
conſumption of either kingdom ſhall 
be charged with an internal duty 
on the manufacture, the ſaid ma- 
nufacture, when imported from the 
other, may be charged with a far, 
ther duty on importation, adequate 
to countervail the internal duty on 
the manufacture as fas as relates 

| tg 
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« to the duties now charged there- 
« on;” ſuch farther duty to con- 
tinue ſo long only as the internal 
conſumption ſhall be charged with 
the duty or duties to balance which 
it ſhall be impoſed ; and that where 
there 1s a duty on the importation 


of the raw material of any manu- 


facture in one kingdom, greater 
than the like duty on raw materials 
in the other, uch manufacture 
may, on its importation, ( into the 
« other kingdom,” be charged with 
ſuch a countervailing duty as ma 
be ſufficient to ſubject the ſame, fo 
imported, to burdens adequate to 
« thoſe which” the manufacture 
compoſed of the like raw aterial is 
ſubject to, in conſequence of duties 
on the importation of ſuch material 
in the kingdom into which ſuch ma- 
nufacture is ſo imported; and the 
faid manufacture, ſo imported, ſhall 
be entitled to ſuch drawbacks or 
bountics on exportation, as may 
leave the ſame ſubject to no heavier 
burden than the home-made manu- 
facture. 

XIII. That, in order to give 
permanency to the ſettlement now 
intended to be eſtabliſhed, it is ne- 
ceſſary that no new or additional 
duties ſhould be hereafter impoſed, 
in either kingdom, on the impor- 
tation of any article of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the 
other ; except fuch additional du- 
ties as may bs requiſite to balance 
the duties on internal conſumption, 
purſuant to the foregoing reſolu- 
tion, or in conſequence of boun- 
ties remaining on ſuch articles 
when exported from the other king- 
dom.“ 

XIV. That for the ſame pur- 
poſe, it is neceſſary, farther, that 
no prohibition, or new or addi- 
tional duties, ſhall be hereafter im- 
poſed in either kingdom, on the 
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no bounty ſhould be * payab 


goods into the other kingdon 


exportation of any article of 
tive growth, produce, or n 
facture, from * the one king 
to the other, except ſuch 2 6 
kingdom may deem expedj 
from time to time, upon corn, 1 4 
malt, flour, and biſcuits, 
XV. That for the ſame pur 
it is neceſſary; that no hour 
whatſoever ſhould be paid or; 
able in either kingdom, on the 
portation of any article 1 
other, except ſuch as relate 
corn, meal, malt, flour, and 
cuits, “ and except aifo the be 
ties at preſent given by 6 
Britain on“ beer, and ſpirit 
ſtilled from corn; and ſuch x 
in the nature of draw backs or a 
penſations for duties paid; and 


on the exportation of any art 
to any Britiſh colonies or plu 
tions, “ or to the Britiſh (ett 
„ ments on the coaſt of Arie: 
on the exportation of any art 
imported from the Britiſh pla 
tons, „or from the Britiſh (ett 
„ ments on the coaſt of Africa 
« Britiſh ſettlements in the Fall 
dies;“ or any manufacture m 
of ſuch article, unleſs in caſeswh 
a ſimilar bounty is payable ino 
Britain, on exportation from thet 
or where ſuch bounty 1s merely 
the nature of a drawback or c 
penſation of or for duties pi 
over and above any duties 
thereon; in Britain; and un 
« any internal boun'y ſhall 
« -iven in either kingdom, on: 
© goods manufactured theren, 
&« mall remain on ſuch goods wi 
« exported, a countervailing d 
„ adequate thereto may be! 
„% upon the importation of the! 


XVI. That it is expedent 
the geueral benekx of the 1 


pyBLI'C 


that the importation of ar- 
from foreign 66 countries 
A be regulated from time to 
in eich kingdom on ſuch terms 
may eſſectually tavour the 
men of famuar ar icles of 
gon th, product, or man tac- 

» of the other; „except in the 

alto materials of manutactures, 

alch are, or hereafter may be 
Alon ed to be imported from to- 
nien countr es duty free; and 
that in all caſes where any ar- 
ticles are or may be lubject to 
liehe duties on importation into 
tis kingdom, trom the countries 
telonging to any of the ſtates of 

North America, than the like 
| goods are or may be ſubject to 

when imported, as the growth, 

produce, or manufacture of the 
britiſh colonies and plantations, 
or as the produce of the fiſheries 
carried on by Britiſh ſubjects, 
ſuch articles ſhall be ſubject to 
the fame duties on 1mportation 
into Ireland, from the countries 
belonging to any of the ſtates of 

North America, as the ſame are 

or may be ſubject to on 1mpor- 

tation from the ſaid countries 
into this kingdom.“ 

«XVII. That it is expedient 
# that meaſures ſhould be taken to 
# prevent diſputes touching the ex- 
'erciſe of the right of the inhabi- 
'tants of each kingdom to fiſh on 
* the coalt of an part ot the Bri- 
iin dominions.“ 

XVII. That it is expedient 
that ſuch privileges of printing 
* andvending books as are or may 
« be lepally poſleſſed within Greac 
* Bntain, under the grant of the 
* crown or otherwiſe, and?” the 
Gpy-N..hts of the authors and 
bookellers of Great Britain, ſhould 
Continue to be protected in the 
Kaner taey are at preſent, by the 
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laws of Great Britain ; and that it 
is juſt that meaſures ſhould be taken 
by the parhament of Ireland for 
giving the like protection to the 
copy rights of the authors and 
bookſellers of that kingdom, 

XIX. © That it is expedient 
{© that regulations ſhould be adopt- 
« ed with reſpect to patents to be 
„ hereafter granted for the encou- 
“ ragement of new inventions, ſo 
„that the rights, privileges, and 
*« reſtrictions thereon granted and 
“ contained, ſhall be of equal du- 
+ ration and force throughout 
„Great Britain and Ireland. 

XX. That the appropriation of 
whatever ſum the groſs hereditary 
revenue of the kingdom'of Ireland 
(the due collection thereof being 
ſecured by permanent proviſions) 
ſhall uce, after deducting all 
drawbacks, re- payments, or boun- 
ties granted in the nature of draw- 
backs, over and above the ſum of 
fix hundred and fifty-fix. thouſand 
pounds 1n each year, towards the 
ſupport of the naval force of the 
empire, to be applied in ſuch man- 
ner as the 8 of Ireland 
ſhall direct, by an act to be 
for that purpoſe, will be a ſatisfac- 
-tory proviſion, proportioned to the 
growing proſperity of that king- 
dom, towards defraying, in time of 
peace, the neceſſary expences of 
protecting the trade and general in · 
tereſts of the empire. | 


* 
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Petition to Congreſs on the State of 
Trade in Net England. 7 


In conſequence of ſome Votes and Ree 
Solutions of the Merchants, J ra- 
ders and others, of the Town of 

Boſton, on the alarming State of 


their Commerce with Great Bri- 


tain, the following Petition to Con+ 
| greſs 


tres) P L Io 


a gre/s yvas Jorwarded by the Com- 


 mitlee appointed for tha Purpoſe. 


- Boſton, 224 April, 1785. 

To the United States, in Congreſs 

LB aſſembled. | 

May it pleaſe your Excellency 
and Honours, 

Your petitioners, the merchants, 
traders, and others of the town of 
Boſton, at a large and reſpectable 
meeting, beg leave unanimouſly to 
expreſs their ſentiments on the 
preſent critical and alarming fitua- 
tion of the commerce of this coun- 
try, and to requeſt the immediate in- 
terpoſition of thoſe powers for its re- 
Het with which congreſs may be now 
Jnveſted. If your authority had been 
equal to the object of their preſent 
application, your petitioners are 
fully convinced that their griev- 
ances would not at this time have 
beon the ſubject of your delibera- 
tion; nor would it have been mat- 
ter of regret that the unfortunate 
delinquency of ſome of the ſtates 
min the union, in with-holding the 

neceſſary power from congreſs, had 
hitherto precluded the enjoyment 
of thoſe commercial benefits, which 
the happy eſtabliſhment of our na- 
tional independency had given us 
ſo much reaſon to expect, 

In full contidence, however, that 
ſuch power will be ſoon, if it is 
not already delegated, as alone can 
redreſs the preſent, and prevent the 
impending evil, your petitioners 
pbſerve, that the ſhips and com- 
modities of that nation, whoſe in- 
ſidious conduct has long been the 
object of our peculiar jealouſy, are 
received in our ports under the 
ſame advantages with our own, 
while our navigation, in return, 1s 
diſcouraged by every poſſible em- 
paraſſment, and our exports, on 


congreſs to 


Ar ER 


their part, are either pl 
or, if admitted to their — 
loaded with the mot rigors. 

actions. In proof of our en 
we need but point the aden 
els to che enormous dug 
our rice, oil, and tobacco; t i 
principle and fpiritof thei w I 
tion act; or to a bill lately win 
in the Britiſh. parli wh 
now molt probably has the (and; 
of a law, for the ſupport and t 
couragement of their Ameri 
fiſhery, to the direct prejudce 
our own, and 18 intended to der 
that benefit from theſe ſtates a, 
our apprehenfion, and on the 
e ought only to be ge 
mitted in our own bottoms, 1: 
indeed unneceſſary to multiply 
amples when the ſtaple producbe 
of every ſtate feel alike the bat 
influence of ſuch regulations, 

To add to theſe evils, 

ſufficient to excite our utmoit d 
quiet, the late intervention of N 
tiſn factors in this ſtate threatens 
monopoly of our trade, and hal 
the rapid decreaſe of our circy 
ig medium—an event pregna 
with the utmoſt miſchief, not on 
to the mercantile intereſt in pu 
cular, but to the community 


large. 

mpreſſed with theſe ideas, yt 
petitioners beg leave 2 
the very auguſt body which th 
now have the honour to addref 
that the numerous impoſition 
the Britiſh on the trade and eipo 
of theſe ſtates may be forth 
contravened by funilar expedei 
on our part, elſe, may it pic 
your excellency and honours, 
commerce of this country, ad 
conſequence its wealth, power, 
perhaps the union may 6 
come victims to the artifice d 
nation, whoſe arms have bx 
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tected to accompliſh the ruin 


rica, 
1 HAxcock, 
bol A. Oris, 
Saxvel BRECK, | 
lou C. JONES, 
Faust BARRETT) 
Fowand PAYNE, 
Cates Davis, | 
Tous RUSSELL, 
oxatTHAN L. AUSTIN 
— Jax vis, 
Witttam TupoR, 
örtrusx HIGGENSON, 
os8PH BARRELL, 
— Mok rox, 
Joszen RUSSELL, jun. 


_— 


2 


hbitory 44 paſſed by the Legi- 
voy 22 ſets in North 
Anericas 

mmonwealth of Maſſachuſſets. 
In the Year of our Lord 1785. 


1 AR for the Regulation of Na- 
vigation and Commerce. 


Whereas it is become expedient 
u neceſſary for this common- 
alth to make ſome commereœial 
yulations for the encouragement 
their own trade: 

Therefore be it enacted, by the 
and houfe of repreſentatives, 
general court afſembled, and by 
e authority of the ſame, that from 
kd after the firſt day of Auguſt 
n, and during the continuance 
this act, there ſhall not be ex- 
ied from = port, harbour, 
eek, bay, or inlet, river, or ſhore, 
ay other place within this com- 
Jnwealth, _ goods, wares, or 
chandize, the growth, manu- 
Hure, or produce of this or any 
the united ſtates, in any ſhip, 
|, or craft of any kind, be- 
"ing (either in whole or in part) 
or being the property of, any 
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of the ſubjects of the king of Great 
Britain. 

Provided ne vertheleſs, and where- 
as proclamations and orders have 
been iſſued by the governors of ſe- 
veral parts of the Britiſh dominions, 
for prohibiting veſſels belonging ts 
any of the united ſtates 'from eu- 
tering their ports or trafficking 
there: 

Be it further enacted, that in caſe 
the ſaid proclamations and orders 
ſhall be reverſed, and open trade 
allowed to ſuch veſſels, and the gu 
vernor of this commonwealth bei 
certified thereof, ſhall by advice 
council publicly fignify the ſame 
by his proclamation, then ſhall the 
foregoing clauſe of this act be dif 
continued, and ſhall ceaſe to ope« 
rate during the time ſuch open trade 
ſhall be allowed. | 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that from and 
after the ſaid firſt day of Auguſt 
next, if any ſhip, veſſel, or craft 
of any kind, a3 aforeſaid, be found 
in any port, harbour, or creek, or 
any other place within this com- 
monwealth, taking on board, or 
having taken on board while in this 
commonwealth, any of the articles 
aforeſaid, contrary to the true in- 
tent and meaning of this act, every 
ſuch ſhip, veſſel, or craft, together 
with their lading, ſhall be forfeit- 
ed, and ſhall and may be ſeized by 
any naval officer, collector of ex- 
cife, or his deputy, or by any other 
citizen of citizens, of the unired 
ſtates, and the ſame may be iſſued 


for, proſecuted, and recovered ih 


any court of record within this 
commonwealth, proper to try the 
ſame; and after deducting the 
charges of proſecuting the fame 
from the fs produce thereof, 
the remainder ſhall be given, otre 
—_— the perſon or petſotts 
who ſhall have made the _— 

| an 


— 


c 


\ 
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and proſecuted the ſame, and the 
other moiety ſhall be paid into the 


treaſury of the commonwealth, for 


the uſe of the ſame. 

And be it further enacted, that 
from and after the firſt day of Au- 
guſt next, there ſhall not be taken 
ont or landed from on board any 
ſhip, veflel, or craft, not wholly 
belonging to, or the property of 
the citizens of the united ſtates, 


> any goods, wares, or merchandize 


in any port, harbour, or creek, or 
any other place within this com- 
monwealth, except the ports of 


Boſton, Falmouth (in Caſco Bay), 


and Dartmouth; and if any ſhip, 
veſſel, or craft, not wholly owned 
as aforeſaid, ſhall be found in any 
port, harbour, or creek, or any 
other place within this common- 
wealth, except the ports of Boſton, 
Falmouth (in . Caſco Bay), and 
Dartmouth, aforeſaid, diſcharging 
her loading, or any part thereot, 
or having diſcharged her loading, 
or any part thereof, otherwiſe than 
above mentioned, the ſaid ſhip, veſ- 
ſel, or craft, together with her 
loading, ſhall be ſeized and for- 
feited, to be recovered and appro- 
priated as aforeſaid. 

And be it further enacted, that 
from and after the firit day of Au- 
guſt next, there ſhall be paid by 
the maſter, owner, or conſignee of 
every ſhip, veſſel, or craft, owned 
either in part or in whole by any 
foreigner, at the time of entering 
the ſaid ſhip, veſſel, or craft, into 
the hands of the naval officer of 
the ports of Boſton, Falmouth, and 
Dartmouth aforeſaid, for the uſe 
and benefit of this commonwealth, 
z duty of five ſhillings per ton, for 


each and every ton the ſaid veſſel 


may meaſure by carpenters mea- 


furement, and a farther duty of two 
ſhillings and eight 
as light money, in addition to what 


nce per ton, 
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by law they are now ſubied i 
for the uſe and ſervice of the; 
houſes; and likewiſe pa i 

2 7 Unto t 
collector of impoſt or extif. 
the counties of Suftli Cum 
land, and Briſtol, double the d 
on the goods imported in the 
veſſel, as is or may be paid u 
time upon the like goods impor 
in a veſſel belonging wholly tot 
citizens of the united ftates ; an 
farther duty- of fix pence ſhalt 
paid upon every buſhel of füt 
ported 1n any ſhip, veſſel, orc 
owned either in whole or par, 
any of the ſubjects of the king 
Great Britain, and previous tath 
breaking bulk, they ſhall give be pre 
to the ſaid collector for the y 
ment of the ſame. 

Provided neverthelefs, that 
ſaid duty of fix pence per buf 
on ſalt ſhall not be paid in ciſ 
open trade ſhall be permitted in 
Britiſh dominions, and duringt 
continuance of ſuch open trad 
ſuch permiſſion to be fignified 
the governor's proclamation, 
aforeſaiae. 

And whereas ſome perſons, f 
the ſake of enjoying more ext 
five privileges in commerce, 
had double ſets of papers fortl 
veſſels, in order that they mi 
appear the property of one nat 
or another, as might beſt anf 
their purpoſes : for the prevent 
of which impoſitions, 

Be it enacted, that from anda 
the firſt day of Augult next, 
veſſel which may appear to hd 
two ſets of papers, by the one 
which 279 a oY | 

roperty of the citizens of tbe i 
— h bn by the _—_ 
of foreigners; or if t N 
CI to appear, that any ven 
that has cleared at any naval 
in this commonwealth, as tht 
perty of the citizens of thele lt 
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enter and diſcharge 

dene in and cleared as 
l in any foreign port, 28 

| opert of a toreigner - the 
Fel upon her return into 
„ nmonwealth, ſhall be for- 
and may be ſeized by the 
loßcer of the port where ſhe 
; be found, or by any other 
00 or perſons, who may pro- 
ute for the ſame, to be recovered ; 
the money ariſing from ſuch 
rare to be applied as afore- 
| and the maſter of ſuch veſſel 
ending ſhall forfeit and Pays 
the uſe of this commonwealt 
m of lool. to be recovered as 
rela, 
ud be it further enacted, that 
þ naval-officer in this common - 
lh, previous to his admitting 
y refſel to an entry, ſhall admi- 
rthe following oath or affirma- 
n to the maſter, or one of the 
acipal owners thereof (provid- 
the ſaid veſſel ſhall appear to be 
property of the citizens of theſe 
tes), and certify it on the back of 
regiſter (if not done before) in 
following words: 


Port of 178 

en perſonally appeared before 
one of the principal 
(or the commander, as the 
Ie may be) of the and 
de ſolemn oath (or affirmation) 
it the ſaid is the 
e property of the citizens of the 
ed (fates ; and that no foreigner, 
ay or indirectly, hath any part 


ſtare therein. 
Naval-officer. 


And be it further enacted by the 
Monty aforeſaid, that if any na- 
«cer, or his —_ — | fic 
de to enter or clear any veſſel 
may to the true intent and 
ang of this act, or if any na- 
cer, collector of impoſt and 
ut, or theit deputies, ſhall neg« 
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let any of the duties 


(159) | 


required of 
them by this act, be. or they, ſo 
offending or neglecting their re- 
2 ca” ſhall forfeit and 
the ſum of zool. one moi 

3 for the aſs of this — 
monwealth, and the other moiety 
thereof for the uſe of the perſon or 
perſons who may proſecute for the 
ſame ; to be ſued for and recover- | 
ed in any court of record in this 

commonwealth proper to try the 
ſame; and, in addition thereto, 


ſhall be rendered incapable of any 


farther exerciſe of his or their re- 
ſpective offices, 

Provided nevertheleſs, that no- 
thing in this act ſhall be conſtrued 
to prevent any ſhip or veſſel built 
in this commonwealth, and owned 
either in whole or in part by any of 
the ſubjects of the king of Great 
Britain, from taking a cargo upon 
her firſt departure from this com- 
monwealth, upon the ſame terms 
and no further reſtrictions than if 
the ſaid veſſel was owned by the 
citizens of theſe ſtates. 

And be it further enacted, that 
this act ſhall continue in full force 
until the united ſtates, in congreſs 
aſſembled, —_ be veſted with com- 

tent power for the purpoſe, and 
{hall _ paſſed an —— for 
the regulation of the commerce of 
theſe ſtates; and the period may 
arrive when the ſaid ordinance is to 
take effect, and ne longer. „ 

In the houſe of repreſentatives, 

une 23, 1785.— This bill havin 
ad three ſeveral readings, paſſ 
to be enacted. K's 
NATHANIEL Gorman, 
Speaker. 

In ſenate, June 23, 1785,—This 
bill having had two ſeveral read- 
ings, paſſed to be enactee. 

SAMUEL PHILIPS, jun. 
Preſident. | 

By the governor, Approved. 
a Jutzs Bowpoty. 


Joint 
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Joint Addreſs of both Houſes of tics of their contibaing ta 


Parliament to his Majefty, relative 

to the Proceedings on the Iri/h com- 

mercial Buſineſs, Fuly 28, 1785 

with his Majefly's Anfever. 

We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, and commons, 
in parliament àſſembled, have taken 
into our moſt ſerious conſideration 
the important ſubject of the com- 
mercial intercourſe between Great 
Britain and Ireland, recommended 
in your majeſty's ſpeech at the 
opening of the preſent ſeſſion; and 


the reſolutions of the two houſes of 
fliament in Ireland, which were 


id before us by your majeſty's 
command on the 22d of February 
laſt; and after a long and careful 
inveſtigation of the various queſ- 
tions neceffarily ariſen out of this 
comprehenſive ſubject, we have 
come to the feveral refolutions 
which we now humbly preſent to 


your majeſty, and which, we truſt, . 


will form the bafis of an advanta- 


| omen and permanent commercial 


ttlement between your majeſty's 
— of Great Britain and Ire- 


We have proceeded on the foun- 


dation of the 'rights of the parlia- 


Ment of Ireland; but, in confider- 
ing ſo extenſive an arrangement, 
we have found it neceſſary to intro- 
duce ſome modifications and ex- 
ceptions, and we have added fuch 
regulations and conditions as ap- 
mg to us indiſpenſably neceſſary 

eſtabliſhing the propoſed agree- 
ment as juſt and equitable, and for 
ſecuring to both countries thoſe ad- 
vantages, to an equal enjoyment of 
of which they are in future to be 
entitled. Your majeſty's ſubjects 
in Ireland being ſecured in a full 
and — — of the trade 
with the Britiſh colonies, muſt, we 
are perſuaded, acknowledge the juſ- 


9 


on the ſame terms 


jeſty's ſubjects wo. 
nd it is, we conceive, equally 


ners of Ireland are to contin 
of Great Britain, the ſame 
ſions ſhould be adopted in 1; 
as may be found ad 
country for ſecuring thoſe x 
tages excluſively to the ſubje 
the empire. HA 

This object is eſſentially cony 
ed with. the maritime ſtrength 
your majeſty's dominions, and 
tequently with the ſafety and; 
ſperity of both Great Britain 
Ireland. We therefore deem it 
diſpenſable, that thoſe points ſl 
be ſecured as may be conki 
neceſſary to the exiſtence and 
ration of the agreement; 
the two countries, and they 
only be carried into eſſect byl 
to aſſed in the parliameit 
Ireland, which is alone compet 
to bind your majeſty's ſubjed 
that kingdom, and whoſe legt 
tive rights we ſhall ever hold u 
cred as our-own. 

It remains for the parliamet 
Ireland to judge, according totl 
wiſdom ard diſcretion, of 
conditions, as well as of 
other purt of the ſettlement 
poſed to be eſtabiſhed, by mut 
conſent ; as the purpoſe of 
reſolutions is to promote alike 
commercial intercourſe of your 
— ſubjects in both countnt 
and we are perſuaded that thee 
mon proſperity of the two U 
doms will be thereby greatly 
yanced ; the ſubjects of each 
in future, apply themſelves wi 
branches of commerce which U 
can exerciſe with moſt ad- 
and wealth as will operate 81 
neral benefit-to the whole, 


, 8 far performed our 


10 that in the whole of its 


* reciprocal intereſts and 
| ton will inſure that 
> if union ſo eſſentially neceſ- 
phe great end which the two 
tries have equally in view: In 
perſuaſion we look forward 
\ confidence to the final com- 
nab a meaſure, which, while 
46 to perpetuate harmony. and 
whip between the two king- 
„ by augmenting their re- 


gth uniting their efforts, and 
nd Glidating their ſtrength, will 
nd x your majeſty the ſureſt means 
Un bliſhing a laſting foundation, 
m it be ſafety, proſperity, and glory 
e empire. 2 
6 the above joint addreſs his 
| ty was moſt graciouſly pleaſed 
wy urn the following anſwer : 
J My Lords and Gentlemen, 
ent receive with the greateſt ſatis- 


un theſe reſolutions, which, 
ſo long and diligent an inveſ- 
hon, you conſider as affording . 


——_— io 


his important bulineſs, and ö 
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the baſis of an advantageous and 
rmanent commercial ſettlement 
ween my kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Nothing can 
more clearly manifeſt your regard 
for the intereſts of both my king- 
doms, and your zeal for the gene- 
ral proſperity- of my domintons; 
than the attention you have given 
to this important object. A full 
and equal participation of commer- 
cial A and a ſimilarity of 
laws, in thoſe points which are ne- 
ceſſa 
ſecurity, muſt be the ſureſt bond of 
union between the two kingdoms, 
and the ſource of reciprocal and 
increaſing benefits to both. The 
ſame ſpirit in which this great work 
has begun and proceeded, will, I 
doubt not, appear throughout the 
whole of its progreſs; and I con- 
cur- with thinking, that the final 
completion of it is of eſſential im- 
rtance to the future happinefs of 
th. countries, and to the ſafety, 
glory, and proſperity of the. em- 
Pire. | 1 
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Vet, Charge of the Army, &c. 


babitants of France 


K military eſtabliſhments - 

wes of collecting the taxes 
ö anount of the importations _ 
do the exportatuus ip 
Nauce of commerce | 


ulintercſt of the national debt - 


I'$;, 


amount of the taxes annually levied on the 


al expences of the ſtate, including the civil 


* The amount of the debt itſelf is not given. 


em 


Ta of the total annual Amount of the French Taxes and Expences of 
Hale, annual Importation and Exportation, Intereft of their national 


um the celebrated Work of Mr. NEcKxER on the Adminiſtration of 
the Finances of France.] | 


French livres.; Engliſh ferling.. 
. 4. 
52 5,000,000| 24,375,000 O 


610,000,000] 2 5,416;666 13 
0 $8,000,000] 2,416, 666 „ 
- 230,500,000] 9,583,333. 

300, doo, ooo 12,500,000" O 
- 70,000,000] 2,916,666. 6 
-- 207,000,000 8,625,000 o 


© 0 00+ + 0 


(L) Annual 


for their preſervation and 
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Annual charge of the army * 
Annual charge of the navy © 
1d and filver coin, 


actually exiſting in the kingdom * 
— 4 - 


Amount of 
Suppolſcd 


' 


- 


The French government takes 
upon itſelf the care of lighting, 
watching, and cleanſing the ſtreets; 


as alſo keepin oy 
pos all of whic 


in proper 


are taken into 


Necker's account. In France 


there are no poor's rates. 


g * 
* 


The various branches of the re- 


venue of France are, 


1. Two twentieths — 
2. Third twentieth - 
3. Land tax - WP 
4. Pall tax — — 
5. Local impoſts « -+ 
6. The general farms +» 
7. The general admini- 
ſtration for the king 
J. The adminiſtration of 
the royal demeſne + 
9. The leaſes of Sceaux 
and — 1 
10. Adminiſtration of the 


ſt office 88 


11. Leaſe of the public 
ſta cs, &c. ® 
12. T mint ® 


13. Adminiſtration of the 

powder mills ſor the 

1 

14. Royal lottery 
15. Caſual revenue 
16. Duties on the exch: 
ol offices 
17. Duties collected in the 


inces, in which 


there is a yearly a- 
ſembly of three chates 
13. The clergy +» - 
19. The grants of towns, 
hoſpitals, and chambers 
of commerce < = 
20. Exciſe duties at Ver- 
ſailles — - 


The ordnance expences are included in this and the next article. 
The eſtimate in Engliſh money is made at the rate of twenty- four im 
poun ſterling, and as this is the exact par of exchange, it will be an ea of 
to divide any of the inferior fums contained in the 


umount in Engliſh money. 


Livres. 
$5,000,000 
21,500,000 
91,000,000 
41,500,000 

2,000,000 


166,000,000 
$1,500,000 


41,000,000 
1,100,000 


Tuppoſed to be 


- 32+ Taxes collected for the 


= 


\ 


21. Taxes of Corfica 


benefit of the egi 

of Freuch md fort 

guards 

23. Sundry ſmall objects 

24. Duties collected by 
the princes, or by the 
mortgagees of the 
king's ues 

25. Servitndes on the hi 
ways, or impoſts in their 
ſtead ' . 


26, ny attachments, 
e. a n 

27. Militia - | ” | ad 

28. Quartering of ſoldiers 


29. Indirect tax i ; 

from ſmuggling - *- in 

Total ſum 
Sterling 


—— 


20,00 


o 
N 


Set 
24,3700. 


Speech of the Lord Linus 
Ireland to both Houſe: of 
liament, Sept. 7, 1185. 

My Lords and Geatlene 
Although the very advance 
ſon of the year renders it exe 
to conclude the preſent {elk 
parliament, I flatter myſelf 

the great object of adjuſting + 

mercial intercourſe with G 

tain has not in vain engaged 

attention, and protracted you 
liberations. You have repe 
expreſſed your wiſhes for the 
ment of / an Equitable ſet 


tails, in order 0 


6 31 10e 


che ſatisfaction to ob- 
4 you continue to be im- 
ith a true ſenſe of its ne- 

importance. You will 
now leſt leiſure to urs 
our conſideration of the ub- 
iu private, with that diſpaſ- 
+ aiduity which it fo emi- 
y deſervess | 
emen of the Houſe of Com- 


* . . 

in to thank you, in his ma- 
4% name, for the liberal provi- 
een hare made for the public 
, and the honourable ſup» 
of his majeſty's government. 
your generous contribution of 
ofies you have not leſs conſulted 
lgaty of his crown than the 
tereſt of his people. The 
ty of preventing the accu- 
jog of debt cannot be too 
wel inforced, and it ſhall be 
amet and conſtant endeavour 
render your wiſe exertions for 
ſalutary purpoſe effectual and 


eu It. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


fel the trueſt ſatis faction in ob- 
ng the various beneficial laws 
x have paſſed during this ſeſ- 
, and the wholeſome effects of 
r wiſdom in the returning tran- 
lay and induſtry, and in the 
5 proſperity of the kingdom. 
* conduct of parliament has had 
jut influence; their deliberate 
tand approved attention at all 
des to the public welfare, has in- 
ſed the people with full confi- 
ke in the legiſlature, and will 
ch them to conſider their true 
t with calmneſs and diſere- 


The nobleſt object to, which I 
udret my attention, and which 
Wexer conſtitute the happineſs 
of my life, is the eſta - 


7 
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bliſhment of the proſperity of Ir. 


land, by extending and ſecuring her 
commerce, and by cementing and 


8 her connection with, 


reat Britain. And I truſt you 
will continually cheriſh this ſenti- 
ment in the national mind; that 
the ſtability and ſtrength of the em · 


2 can alone be ultimately inſured 
y uniting the intereſt and objects 


of both kingdoms in a general and 


equitable ſyſtem of reciprocal and 
common advantage, 5 


* 5 —_ 


— 


A Letter from the Right Honourable 
Jonx HeLy Hurchrxsox, Secre- 
. tary of State, to the Mayor of 
Cork, on the Subject of the Bill 
preſented by Mr, On DE on the 15th 


of Auguft, 1785, for Mectualing 


the Commercial Intercourſe between 
Great Britain and Ireland, on per- 
manent and equitable Principles, 
for the muttal Benefit of both 
Kingdoms. 


v Dear Sir, 


1 mentioned to you, during your 
magiſtracy, my intention to addreſs 


you on the ſubject of the commer- 


cial bill. My letter, of the ſamo 
date and tenor with that which you 
will now receive, was prepared, 
but not ſent to you, Refleding 
that I had declined to debate the 
commercial part of the bill, till our 
merchants and manufacturers ſhould 
have had an opportunity of laying 
their evidence and obſervations be- 
fore the houſe of commons, I doubt- 
ed whether the ſame reaſon did not 


then conclude againſt my declar- 


ing any opinion or entering into 
any argument. On a . . of 

reat importance and complication 
I wiſhed for every poſſible informa. 


tion. The addreſs ſrom the late 


ſheriffs and grand jury of Cork has 
lince determined me to deliver my 
(L 2) opinion; 
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opinion ; and having been cenſured 


for not aſſigning my reaſons, I 
think I ſhould : ( 


that my letter as originally written 
to you will fully explain my ſenti- 
ments. I am an advocate for truth 


alone; and ſhall be as readily diſ- 


oſed to acknowledge, on convic- 
on, any error in my ſentiments, as 


I am firmly determined not to ſur- 


render up my reaſon to unmerited 
reproach. | 

I have the honour to be, 

Dear Sir, | 

Your moſt faithful and 

Obedient ſervant, 

Jonx HEeiy HutcainsoN. 


FRnocklofty, 


Oct. 14, 1786. 


To James Morriſon, Eſp | 


A/ LETTER, &e. 


Dear Sir, 


I have ſent you printed copies of 
the, bill for effectuating the inter- 
courſe and commerce between Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the in- 
formation of my conſtituents; and 
think ĩt my duty to addreſs them, 
through t ieir chief magiſtrate, on 
a ſubje&t of ſuch general impor- 
tance, and in which the merchants 
and traders of the city of Cork are 
peculiarly intereſted. My object 
in this letter is not ſo much to in- 
fluence their opinions, as to roufe 
their attention to the different parts 
of this bill, for the purpoſe of in- 
forming their judgments and my 
own. When I ſee in ſome of the 


public prints the groſſeſt miſrepre- 


ſentations of this meaſure, and 
flatements of ſeveral particulars as 
contained in the bill, which are 


nat to be found there, but are con- 


no longer withhold 


them from my fellow. citizens, and Ireland from Great Britzy, 


union tended. only to miſrenr 


filent contempt ; knowins tha 
- ſhafts have but W 


thought that the houſe of cou 


trary to the whole tear 4 
conſider thoſe e 
directly to alienate the at. 


diſturb that mutual 

ſential to the — ; 
and ſecurity of theſe wo | 
kingdoms. If theſe exten 
tempts to promote diſcord wn 


and calumniate individuals, | 
have ſuffered them to pal 


and that every man's chatacke 
finally find its own rel, a4 
appreciated by his fellow. 
according to the tenor of Mt 
duct. N | 7 | 
Though the public has bee 
ſured by authority, that the 
brought in this ſeffion for a 6 
mercial arrangement between 
two kingdoms, ſhould never} 
vived if not called for by pi 
voice, yet attempts are ll mak 
to diſturb the public mind, 
this meaſure was to be 
through againſt the ſenſe of 
nation. An arrangement of 
mercial intercourſe between G 
Britain and Ireland is generally 
fired, or bur houſe of conn 
was miſtaken in its unanimous 
dreſs at the cloſe of the laſt ſel 
The interval between this fe 
and the next ſhould be employ 
the inveſtigation of this ſubg 
the bill ſhould be diſpaſtoca 
and carefully read; the object 
to it fairly ſtated, and the a 
tages likely to ariſe from 1 f 
didly confidered. 1 pteſum 
will not be thought 1nconl 
with the character of an i 
man for any of you to do 0 
though this is the crime 09 
to ſuch of your repreſentat! 


ſhould have taken the ay” 
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e d bil, had by ſuch 
Jeclared in favour of any 


ke courſe of pal liamentary pro- 
or wiſhes to miſrepre- 


+ objeions to this bill were 


commercial nature. On the 
the introduction was prinei- 
oppoſed; and the great 
id of argument for eſtabliſh» 
te objections on conſtitutional 
ples was taken from thoſe 


with the Britiſh colonies and 
ments; to the four enumerat- 
cles from the united ſtates of 
ca; the grant of the ſurplus 
the hereditary revenue; and 
made to the Eaſt Indies. 
Y this bill we ſhould have 
| the Britiſh colony trade on 
lame terms with Great Britain 
If rum excepted, which we 
nany years fince obtained li- 
j to import from the Britiſh 
mies, and had imported, on low» 
unies ſtill to be continued. She 
ber colonial produce a pre- 
& to imular articles from other 
nes ; for, having the mono- 
F of that 1 ſhe always 
dür it jut to encourage it by 
ba preference, and expects that 
8 equal partners in that ma- 
iy, ſhould do the ſame, To 
pnnciple we have conformed 
ve obtained the trade. If 
Would at any time diſlike any of 
ems, we may by this bill re- 
0 abide by them, and deter- 
the agreement. Thoſe colo- 
ae Britiſh property; ſhe has 
r to grant them on what cone 
i the pleaſes ; ſhe now grants 


For the man who aſſerts, ' 
f voted for the intro- 


> lar clauſes in it, is ignorant 


ol z conſtitutional and partly 


« of the bill which relate to the- 
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them to us in the ſame. manner ſhe 


holds them herſelf, with the ex- 
ception before mentioned, which is 


in our favour. 


On theſe terms, but without any 
exception, our houſe of commons, 
in the — 1779, gratefully ac- 

e gr 


cepted t 


productive of very great commer- 
cial benefits, will de a- moſt affec- 


tionate mark of the regard and at- 


tention, of Great Britain to our diſ- 
treſſes, and will give new vigour 
to the zeal of his majeſty's brave 
and loyal people of Ireland, to 
ſtand forward in ſupport of his ma- 
jeſtyꝰs perſon and government, and 
the intereſt, the honour, and the 


dignity of the Britiſn empire.“ 


But the Britiſh act of that ſeſſion, 
pr ſubſequent to the reſolution, 
alt mentioned, having required 
equal duties and — * and 
the ſame duties, regulations, a 

reſtrictions, only in ſuch part 

the trade between Ireland and the 
Britiſh colonies in America, the 
Weſt Indies, and Britiſh ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Africa, 'as was not 
enjoyed by us previous to that ſeſ- 
ſion, our acts of parliament fol- 
lowed this diſtinction. In the firſt 
of theſe * there is the * 
clauſe: “ Whereas ſuch part o 


the trade between this kingdom 


and the Britiſh colonies in Ame- 
rica, the Weſt Indies, and Britiſh 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, 


* 19th & 20th Geo. III. chap. 11, 


(L 3) 
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ant of this trade in the 
following reſolution of the 20th of - 
December, in that year :—* Re- 
ſolved, nem. con. That a liberty. 
for this kingdom to trade with the 
Britiſh colonies in America and the 
Weſt Indies, and the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Africa, in 
like manner as trade is carried on, 
between Great Britain and the ſaid 
colonies and ſettlements, will be. 


1 
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as was not enjoyed by this king - 
dom previous to the preſent ſeſſion, 


can be enjoyed and have continu- 


ance ſo long, and in ſuch caſe only, 
as the goods to be imported from 
the ſaid colonies, plantations, or 


ſettlements, ſhall be liable to _ f 
duties and drawbacks, and be ſub- 


ject to the ſame ſecurities, regula- 
tions, and reſtrictions, as the like 

oods are liable and ſubject to upon 
being imported from the ſaid colo- 
nies, plantations, or ſettlements, 


Into Great Britain, or exported from 


thence to ſuch colonics, plantations, 
.or ſettlements reſpectively.” — 
this clauſe, copied from a Britiſh 
act of that ſolßon, is to be found 
in every Iriſh act from the year 1780 


to this time, including t! e preſent 


ſeffion *, | 21 
_ ©"'Pheſe terms were enjoined hy 


the legiſlature of Great Britain as 
the condition of the grant, which 


the legiſlature of Ireland has uni- 
formly recited and performed in 
evory material article. The en- 


Naben or complying wich this con- 


tion was never thought a viola- 
tion of our conſtitution ; it was a 
condition annexed to the com- 
mencement and continuance of the 


-— commercial grant of the colonies ; 


it is a condition, which this bill 
Mill annexes to the ſame grant, and 
alſo to the new grant of the Britiſh 
markets. The nature of the new 
grant has made it neceſſary that the 
condition ſhould be expreſfed with 
more clearneſs and preciſion ; but 
its principle is in no reſpect varied. 
The fame liberty of performing or 
not performing tue condition would 
ſtill remain; becauſe the national 
faith is not pledged by the agree- 
ment of 1779 or the bill of 1785, 
to adopt any Britiſh law. The con- 


” See 21ſt and 22d Geo. III. chap. 5. 234 and 24th Geo. Ill. chap. . 0 


Seo. III. chap, 4. 
+ 213} and 22d Geo. III. chap 43. 


dition was not obligatary i 


conſtitution from 1779 to 


- ſuch an important era by me 


of England and Ireland andto 
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land; it is not now 
obligatory; it did not vicky 
does not violate: the 
9 of the laws 
On one of t of thi 
riod, introduced: by 4 
great ſupporters of our legi 
independency, and paſſed in 
year 1782 + after the reftituri 
our conſtitutional rights, the 
ſent bill, in the parts that rela 
legiſlation, is founded, but is 
carried fo far. A lum, forms 


ſuch high characters, well deſe 
our moſt ſerious attention, 
we are conſidering the prop 
uniformity of laws, or coneu 
of legiſlation, It recites as 1 
« that it is the earneſt and 
tionate defire of his majeſly\ 
jects of this kingdom,” and la 
down as a. principle, © that! 
their true intereſts/that a fm 
of laws ſhould at all times f 
between the people of Great 
tain and Ireland ;** and with 
view it- enacts, “ that all 
clauſes and proviſions, conta 
in any ſtatutes heretofore mal 
England or Great Britain cond 
ing commerce, as import t0 
poſe equal reſtraints on the ſul 


tle them to equal benefits, ſhou 
accepted, uſed, and executed m 
kingdom; provided always, cn 
ſuch ſtatutes, ſo importing 354 
ſaid- concerning ' commerce, 
bind the ſubjects of Ireland, o 
as they continue to þind the 
jets of Great Britain. by 
latter part of this Jaw we f. 
the Britiſh legiſlature the pos 
repealing laws of 'Ireland, de 


» of which is referred to that 
«ture; and from this clauſe a 
a le intention may be inferred 
leptin? ſuch laws as ſhould be 
in Great Britain in the place 
the laws ſo re aled, provided 
ints benefits were 
in reſpect to both countries, 
mon of the legiſlature at 
ume is expreſs, that uniformity 
ial laws would promote 
"tereſt of both kingdoms ; and 
that advantage could not have 
n obtained without injuring the 
Prendency of Ireland, that opi- 
« would not have been advanced 
the moment of its eſtabliſhment. 
(Compare that act and the preſent 
1 The act eſtabliſhes the Britiſh 
mercial laws, which contain e- 
benefits and reſtraints, as laws 


urs; and extends the idea of fimi- 
ty of laws between the two 
om not only to ſeamen, but 
commerce generally. This bill 
utes it a fundamental condition of 
propoſed agreement, that the 
ps 20d ſeamen of both countries 
ld, by the laws of both, be ſe- 
d in the ſame privileges, ad- 
mtages, and immunities ; but as 
commerce, reſtrains the ſimilarity 
lars to that commerce only, 
uch confiſts of Britiſh property, 
u ariſes to Ireland from Britiſh 
keeſhon, or is immediately and 
iarily a part of that ſyſtem ; 
A eren there binds the Britiſh le- 
Puture to the rule of equal re- 
nts, and equal benefits, of which 
x Iriſh legiſlature being alſo to 
ge, 4 concurrence of legiſlation 
ld have grown out of this ſy» 
in the exerciſe of which the 
ments of both nations muſt have 
a conſulted, And the conſe- 
ce would have been an enlarge- 
. al the objects and power of 
| gilation, and certainly no 
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irland, with a retroſpect of 295 
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diminution of Independeney. By the 
operation of this bill, the ſubje& of 
every law propoſed for our adop- 


tion, would be diſtinctly conſidered 
either during its progreſs, or ſoon 
after it paſſed in Great Britain; 
but by the act of 1782 the acts of 
near three centuries were adopted 
in one h If the bill is uncon- 
ſtitutional, the act is infinitely more 
ſo, But neither is ſubject to that 
imputation, becauſe fimilarity of 
laws is a juſt and conſtitutional 
principle, if neither of the coun» 
tries can be bound without the aſe 
ſent of its legiſlature. 

The juſtice 97" rule, that Cu- 
us eft dare ejus eff diſponere, was ne- 
ED ball Great Britain 
offers to relax this rule in favour of 
Ireland, and to engage to give her- 
ſelf no benefit in her own colonies 
that ſhe does not give to her fiſter 
kingdom; to impoſe on her no re- 
ſtraint in that commerce. which ſhe 

ives, that ſhe does not impoſe on 

erſelf; and to make Ireland in 
ſome meaſure a joint legiſlator with 
herlelf over a part of her own em- 
pire. It is and ever has been a pa 
of the Britiſh colony ſyſtem, to fa- 
vour the produce and manufactures 
of her colonies againſt the interfe- 
rence of fimilar articles from fo» 
reign colonies and ſtates. She exe 
pects, that, as long as you chooſe 
to enjoy the benefit of this ſyſtem, 
you ſhould do the ſame, and that 
theſe fimilar articles ſhould be made 
ſubject to the ſame duties on im- 
portation into this kingdom as in 
Great Britain. To this we have 
hitherto conformed without objec- 
tion or inconvenience. The ſame 


principle applibs equally to the like 
articles imported from the united 
ſtates of America; and therefore to 
four of theſe articles, namely, rum, 
peltry, whalebone-fins, 6 oil, of 
which the Britiſh colonies can 900 
w 
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nith- a complete ſupply, the ſame 
condition is Il That this 
was conſidered as part of the calo- 
nial ſyſtem, and not founded on any 
intention to regulate the trade of 
Ireland by Britiſh law, is manifeſt 
from this—that motions made on 
this occaſion in both houſes of the 
Britiſh parliament, to regulate our 
trade with the ſtates of America in 
ſome articles unconnected with the 
colony ſyſtem, were rejected on this 


avowed principle, that Great Bri» 


tain had no power to regulate an 
art of our . commerce. If 
y this agreement Ireland was to re- 
tain the liberty of importing from 
other countries produce or manu- 
factures ſimilar to thoſe of the Bri- 
tiſh colonies, ſhe would not take the 
colony trade on the ſame terms with 
Great Britain. | 
It is true the Britiſh act of 1780 
allows Ireland a ſelection; hut we 
framed our import duties trom the 
year 1779 purfuant to the reſolu- 
tion of our houſe of commons in 
that year, and followed the Britiſh 
laws; and, as by the propoſed a- 
reement we were to have the li- 
erty of importing Britiſh colonial 


produce from this kingdom into 


Great Britain, ſhe thought it ne- 


ceſſary to annex it as a condition to 
this agreement, that we ſhould ſub- 


ject fimilar articles from foreign 
countries to the ſame duties, regu- 
lations, and reſtrictions, as in Great 
Britain; becauſeotherwiſe we might 
import thoſe articles, as the produce 
of the Britiſh colonies, into her 
ports, with little probability of de- 
tection, and ſubvert her whole co- 
lony iyftem. This argument ap- 
Nies equally to the four enumerat- 
ed articles from the American ſtates. 
But whether we adopted Britiſh 
colony laws in a ſinaller or greater 
pumb.r of articles, makes no dit- 


/ 


ference in the con 


deney in one caſe, it would ke 


The objection, that if we refs 


now offered to be 


 fringementof ber rights of legi 


her legiſlative ſovereignty ; whe 


4 
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ple. If it violated our; — ) 


qually a violation of it in the ci 
But it is a violation of it in ga 


adopt the Britiſh law we 1 
the benefit of this a — g 
plied with more weight to the g 
dition of 1780, becauſe Gren B 
tain gave us then more than ſhe 
now to grant, * 

When I reflect, how long Ser 
land had endeavoured to obta 
from England the protection of be 
navigation laws, and the benefits 
her colony trade; that, what 


bout wy 
granted to Ireland without any i 


tion, could not be purchaſed | 
Scotland without the ſurrender « 


J reflect with what effuſions of pul 
lic gratitude we received that: 
boon, whick ſome of us ſeem ne 
to diſdain and ſpurn; and howcare 
fully and affectionatel it had be 
cheriſhed by. our legiſlature int 
acts of every ſucceeding felon; 
view with .amazement the wond 
ful revolutions of human fenti 
ments, and conſider the conſſiti 
tional jealouſy ariſing from the pr 
poſed iy ſtem of colonial legillana 
as one of. thoſe popular deluhor 
which have too often inflamed d 
paſſions and miſled the reatons « 
men. | I ” 

A farther conſtitutional objec 
has. been made to that part df ü 
bill, which grants in perpetultyt 
ſurplus of dur hereditary wier 
above 65, bool, and io the ſuppot 
of that grant by a ſuppoſed per 
tual revenue bill, As to the gat 
it is neceflary to obſerve, that i 
guarcing the ſeas had been a ber 
expence to this kingdom as ear 
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ol king Charles the Firſt “. 
de Reſtoration ſpecific duties 
rranted, and granted in perpe- 
„ ſor the better guareng and 
Ane of the ſeas againſt all 
in intending, or that may in- 
| the diſturbance of the inter- 
i of the trade of this your 
realm, and for the better 
mying the — expences 
«of, which otherwiſe cannot be 
ed without great charge; and 
nereaſe 7 augmentation of 
ur majelly's revenue .“ The 
able amount of the propoſed 
t or many years to come would 
ar inferiorin value to one year's 
unt of the duties granted by 
i aft, and granted in the firſt 
kee for this ſpecific purpoſe, This 
tof the bill would provide for 
lame ſervice with more œcono- 
and with much better effect. 
hen I fay with much better ef- 
q I ſpeak from experience. In 
te war frigates were ſtationed 
the coaſt of Scotland to protect 


' 


ed a memorial from Cork to the 
adminiſtration of Ireland, pray- 
that the ame attention ſhould 
mn to the ſouthern and weſtern 
ſts of this kingdom. I was not 
e to prevail. But when this na- 
becomes the navy of the em- 
re, to the ſupport of which Ire- 
bd contributes, it would be Iriſh 
well as Britiſh; and there could 
o longer a foundation for any 
Auction. Our contribution would 
te among ourſelves, and would 
| un ou induſtry, by the in- 
nt ot our quota in our own 
mifactures. , 
As to the ſecond objection to this 
nt of the bill, the fact has been 
upprebended, It is no part of 


anſord's Letters, vol. i. p. 68. 152. 
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mde of that country, I pre- 
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the” bill that this grant ſhould be 


ſupported by a perpetual revenue” 
bill. It would have been ſupported 
with good faith; but, like the reſt 
of our revenue, by annual bills in 
aid of the acts of exciſe and cuſtoms, 
which are now perpetual, _ 

It has been objected in a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, that the grant of 
this ſurplus is a diminution of the 
royal power and property. It cer- 
tainly is ſo, and has juſtly and libe- 
rally been conceded, to ſtrengthen - 
the whole empire by a great com- 
mercial adjuilment between theſe 
two countries, But to ftate this 
part of the bill as an incroachment 
on the rights vr power of parlia- 
ment, or as weakening or limiting 
the freedom of the conſtitution, is 
a ſtrange perverſion of the moſt ob- 
vious tendency and effect, of a re- 
gulation calculated to promote the 
manufactures, protect the com- 
merce, ſtrengthen the conſtitution, 
and provide for the defence of the 
nation, 

As to objections made, on conſti- 
tutional principles, to thoſe parts of 
the bill that relate to the Britiſh 
Eaſt India company, I ſhall confi- 
der them more fully when I come 
to the commercial parts of the ſub- 
jet, to which they properly be- 
long. I will only ſay in this place, 
that I conſider thoſe parts of the 
— agreement as an exchange, 

y mutual conſent, of a commerce 
which exiſts in theory only, and 
which may never be productive, 
for a certain immediate and advan» 
tageous commerce to a great empire 
in that part of the globe, and to 
Great Britain, neither of which we 
can acquire without ſuch an ex- 
change; and, this poſſible com- 
merce being 5 at our plea- 

* 


— 
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ſure, by parting with the confide- 
ration given for it; and as we bar- 
ter commerce for commerce, and 
not commerce for conſlitution, that 
no objection of a conſtitutional na- 
ture can juſtly apply to thoſe para- 
graphs of the bill. 6 

I cannot diſcover in any of thoſe 


inſtances the ſmalleſt particle of le- 


giſlative power gained by Great 
Britain, or loſt by Ireland. The 
former has always made laws to re- 
gulate the trade with her colonies 


and ſettlements in + a and Ame- 


rica; by this agreFnent ſhe is to 
continue to do fo. The Iriſh legi- 
ſlature now follows thoſe laws, and 


has declared by ſeveral of her ſta- 


tutes, that it is reaſonable to do ſo. 
After this agreement, ſhe will con- 
tinue to follow them as long as ſhe 
thinks it reaſonable. But, when 
this event ſhall have taken place, 
Great Britain, in making thoſe laws 
muſt conſider, what regulations ap- 
pear equal to the Iriſh legillature, 
or ſhe hazards the continuance of 
this agreement, What legiſlative 
ower 18 Ireland to loſe ? When a 
Pin ſhall be brought into either of 
our houſes of parliament, relative 
to the Britiſh colonies, or to the 
four articles from the American 
ſtates, ſhall we not have the ſame 

awer over that as every other bill? 

an we not amend any part, or re- 
je&t the whole? Can we not ſay, 
the reſtraints and benefits are not 
equal, or, though they are equal, 
they are not wiſe, and they ſhall 
not be the law of Ireland ? But 
then you riſk the agreement—ſo 
would the Britiſh legiſlature, if the 
made any law relative to her colo- 
nies and ſettlements, which the Infh 


legiſlature ſhould think unjuſt, But 


the determination of the agreement 


would not neceſſarily flow our 


varying or rejecting their bill ; for 
by the propoſed agreement the diſ- 
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ſatisfaCtion of the Britiſh loo: 

muſt be firſt If rg 
duct, ſhould: be founded a 
grounds, it is not improbable 4 
no ſuch diſſatisfaction would de 
clared, but that wiſe and mal, 
men might ſuggeſt ſome exyes 
to — ſome middle cob 
that would be agreeable 10 be 
countries, and that the Britih 


ſlature would vary or ch ; 
law. But, it is A = 
originate the bill. In reſpett totl 
Britiſh colonies and ſettlement, | 
man could be ſo unreaſonable x 
deſire it; as to foreign colonic 
and the four enumerated article 
our right to originate would be u 
queſtionable, I ſpeak of the righ 
not of the exerciſe of it, the pr 
dence of which muſt depend ont! 
occaſion. - - 

If Great Britain neither gi 
nor Ireland loſes any power « | 
giſlation, where is the injury 
our independence? Where is th 
bridle that is to be thrown, it ſcen 
over the neck of the high-ſpir 
ſteed ? It is held out, not by the 
who offer, but by thoſe who wou 
ſcare him from his provender. 

I thereforethought and ſillth 
that there was no good reaſon 
conſtitutional grounds againit 


introduction of the bill ; for whic "7 
reaſon I voted. Confidering ti * 
ſubject in its true light, as mei * 
commercial, I thought that the . 


were ſtrong reaſons to induce eng 
thoſe, who objected to ſome of f 
commercial regulations of the bi 
to vote for liberty to bring it 
A commercial ſettlement 

the two kingdoms is acknowledge 
by every reaſonable man to bemuC 
wanted; and how this can be 0 
tained, without temperate di 
ſion, and the communication 
each other of the points in vi 
they agree, and of thoſe odor 


cannot comprehend. 
ya piſhment of the Bri- 
pion, many delays and differ- 
C ;nopinion had ariſen. Though 
commiſſioners, appointed tor 
purpoſe under the authority of 
& puriuments of both kingdoms, 
n both ſides ſigned ſealed 
. articles of union, yet the Scotch 
"ſment made many important 
rations, Which were _— by 
. Engliſh parliament. In the 
woecedings to eſtabliſh a commer- 
union between Great Britain 
A [reland, difficulties and differ- 
ces in opinion muſt neceſſarily 
je ariſen among men of the beſt 
tentions. Our propoſitions have 
been altered by the Britiſh houſe of 
mmmons; their reſolutions have 
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uin; and theſe alterations were 
Wopted by the houſe of commons 
of that kingdom. In the =_ reſs 
n the Iriſh bill the fulleſt diſcuſ- 
fon was intended, Every objec- 
oa would have been heard, and 
ery well-founded objection doubt- 
kG muſt have been allowed, and 
erery proper alteration made. Noe 
thing final during this ſeſſion was 
ver in contemplation. A great 
kigth and variety of examination 
nut have preceded the ſettlement 
of the ſchedule of duties and regu 

ons. This ſchedule muſt have 
been laid before our two houſes of 
parliament in the next ſeſſion for 
eit approbation; and, after all 
{itz had been done, nothing could 
tare been concluded, until the Iriſh 
prlument had declared its ſatisfac: 
ton in the acts of the Britiſh legi- 


* 


Laure. | 
The bill offered to Ireland many 
anmercial advantages of the moſt 
portant nature, It ſecured for 
Fer the linen trade of this king: 
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een altered by the lords of Great 
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dom. The agreement, eſſectually 


to favour our manufactures, would 


have been of great value to us. 
The encouragement which it gave 
to our ſail- cloth manufacture, would 
have occaſioned an annual profit to 
a very great amount. The perpe- 


tual tupply of rock · ſalt would have 


been uſeful to our victualling trade 


and fiſneries; of bark to our manu 


facture of leather; and of coals to 
all our manufactures. The perpe- 
tual exemption of this laſt article 
from duty on the export to Ireland, 
would bave been a great and pecu- 
liar advantage to our manufactures. 
The inhabitants/ of Great Britain 
pay for their own. coals, from port 
to port, five ſhillings the chaldron. 
An intention has been mentioned 
not long ſince to tax this commo- 
dity at the pit. If this bill had paſſ- 
ed, the tax would have been drawn 
back, and this kingdom ſecured. a+ 
gainſt any impoſition, which the 
neceſſities of Great Brizain may in- 
duce her to lay on the gxport of this 
neceſſary article. If Great Britain 
had not given of late years the 
ſtrongeſt proofs, that ſhe is not diſ- 
poſed to look to times of leſs libe- 
— for precedents to govern her 
conduct in reſpect to her ſiſter king 
dom, it would not be prudent ta 
mention, that Engliſh coals came 
formerly to Ireland under a duty of 
four ſhillings the ton, impoſed on 
the export by an Engliſh act *. 

I alſo thought the circuitous co- 
lony trade from Ireland to Great 
Britain would have been highly uſe. 
ful to this. kingdom, and. particu- 
larly,to the city of Cork. I thought 
the opening of the Britiſh markets 
to our manufactures would be, in 
one reſpe&, of the utmoſt import- 
ance to this kingdom, I mean by 
the re-exportation of Iriſh manu- 


factures 
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actures from Great Britain with a 


drawback of all duties: and, if this 


opinion is well founded, we ſhould 
oonſider the advantages of havin 
cur manufactures exported to al 
parts of the world, by the capitals 
and credit of Great Britain. By 
this aſſiſtance, our linens, to a great 
Fmount, are re-exported from Eng- 
and; and this aſſiſtance has ever 
been one great ſource of the pro- 


r the propaſed agreement, all our 
other manufactures would have been 
re-exported from thence equally 
free from du. e 

That the Britiſh markets would 
have produced conſequences ſo ex- 
tenſive in favour of Ireland, as her 

rincipal manufacturers affirmed, it 
is not my opinion. That Ireland 
would have been materially benefit» 
ted by it in ſome of her manufactures, 
Tentertain no doubt. And, whenever 
Great Britain can lighten the taxes 
on her manufactures, and 'on the 
materials of them, which muſt na- 
turally be one of her firſt objects 
when her circumſtances permit, this 
part of the propoſed agreement 

ould effectually open the beſt, the 
ever and the moſt certain mar- 
kets in the world to Ireland, and 
would promote the moſt beneficial 
of all trades, becauſe the whole pro- 
fits would belong to the ſubjects of 
the ſame empire, and becauſe a ca- 
pital employed in a home trade, 
which this may be juſlly conſider- 
ed, may be ſent out and brought 
back many times, before the capital 
employed in a foreign trade has 
made one return ; which muſt be 
peculiarly adrantagoous to a coun- 
try deficient in capital, and would 
at the ſame time be attended with 
all the advantages of foreign trade, 

- increafing the quantity of ſpe- 
cie, and the number of ſhips and 
ſeamen. I he re- export of our ma- 
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guy of that manufacture. Un- 


carry on that trade; and wbethel 
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nufactures from Great Bas; 
ſures their admiſſion 
tiſn are received, 
generous polt 
In all thoſe 


fide; and, 1 
not the colonial and burden 
kets of Britain on terms ual 
beneficial with herſelf, wil > 
ture to tell you that no naten 
Europe, which had ndcolonies 
her own, would follow yourexan 
ple. If this part of the ſubject at 
mitted no doubt, the queſtions the 
for the conſideration of our houſ 
of / parliament, would have beer 
whether they thought it reaſonabl 
and juſt to agree to the parti of th 
bill, that related to the Eaft lu 
trade, and to the prevention of pn 
hibiting the export to Great Britay 
of our yarn, The- firſt of thel 
conſiderations have depended on th 
evidence of our merchants, 20 U 
the parts of the Eaſt which vent 
open to us; for no European ſet 
tlement there would admit us; whe 
ther we had ſuſhcient capitals t 


any probable future advantages (for 
at preſent there are none, as 1 
have never ſent a ſhip there, thong 
at full liberty ſo to do during th 
laſt fix years) were of ſuffici 
weight to prevent a commereial ſet 
tlement between the two kingdom 
in which Great Britain offers yo 
acceſs to all her markets ſoreig 
and domeſtic, on the ſame terms wit 
herſelf; with a covenant on be 
part effectually to favour every 
ticle of your growth, produce, d 
manufacture, materials ſrom foreg 
countries excepted, which are tod 
imported into both kingdoms duty 
free: and in which ſheoffers an er 
port of your manufactures with. 
duties drawn back, through the ws 
dium af her, company, to ” Ei 


* 
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erfitories, by which chan- 
ſhe can convey her own 
res thither—the benefit 
- revenue ſhall ariſe on 
« ſent to Ireland, or a 
kon the exportation from 
wat Britain, which would give 
n to us free Of all duties—and 
| equal trade with Great Britain 
ber poſſefſions in India, in the 
-nt of a diflolution of the com- 
ay; in which company, W 
\ continuance, you have an equ 

hc with Britons of becoming ad- 
ute; and from which you 
1 purchaſe the produce of the 
+ in an open market, and at a 
ble auction, on the ſame terms 
ib your ſellow- ſubjects of Gieat 


eh — 
mufzctü 


whateve 


ba bac 


dur other market, 
Theſe ſeveral circumſtances 
weared to me to be worthy 
: confideration of the houſe of 
pmaons; which, after having been 
ly informed on this ſubject, 
wld have deen more competent to 
termine, whether we ſhould or 
ould not, in favour of the Britiſh 
| India 3 and in conſi- 
don of the other commercial 
(ets propoſed to us, impoſe this 
nitation on our commerce, deter- 
inble at the diſcretion of our two 
pules of parliament ; which, while 
allowed it to continue, would 
we placed Ireland in preciſely the 
we circumſtances with every part 
Great Britain, London ex- 


Had this part of the agreement 
ken found injurious to the proba- 
It hopes of our riſing commerce, 
W%htto have been and unque- 
mably would have been rejected. 
r had appeared, that, without 
ice to ourſelves, we could 


aſ 
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fun, and on cheaper terms than 


it a rn of ſeven years, ending 25th Marth, 1784, it amounted to 


; 
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have ſtrengthened the ſtaff on which 
our filter kingdom leans in the day 
of her adverſity, what generous 
Iriſhman would have withheld his 
concurrence ? But if this part of 
the bill, inſtead of imaginary pro- 
ſpecs, in the place of commercial 
viſions, offered us ſome immediate, 
real, and ſubſtantial benefits, the 
choice would not have been difficult 
to make. Ry, 

The agreement not to prohibit the 


exportation of our yarn would be 


an engagement not to relinquiſh a 
beneficial and profitable part of gur 
commerce ; beneficial and profitable 
to the whole kingdom, but to Mun- 
ſter in particular: it would be an 
agreement not to do what we ſhall 
never do, though no ſuch agreement 
exiſted, When it is confidered that 
Ireland gains by this export above 
340, oool. yearly *, that it is a ma- 
nufacture, though an imperfect one, 
which employs great numbers of 
our people, for whom it would be 
difficult to find any other employ- 
ment; it ſeems to be a propoſition 
almoſt ſelf-evident, 'that the expor- 
tation ſhould never be prevented by 
any other means, than by giving 
every poſſible encouragement to our 
own people to manufacture it at 
home, the only rational and effec- 
tual means of preventing the ex- 


Dil it is objected, that Great Bri- 
tain prohibirs the exportation of her 
yarn, and thiythere is no equality 
im our agreeing not to prohibit, 1 
anſwer, that the policy df that na« 
tion im this reſpect has been cane 
demned by perſons of great com- 
mercial information; that theſe pro- 
hibitions were laid on to gratify the 
manufacturers of that country, who 
have been ſometimes much miſtaken 
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in their opinions on this ſubject, In power, are not 
1698 they petitioned, that the im- bur the cleareſt nf, 
portation of all worſted and woollen legiſlative independence ppan 
arn from Ireland ſhould be prohi- ments to direct the ch. 4 
Lired, and repreſented that the poor which trade ſhall flow, of tn 
of England were periſhing by this mute the barreg ſpeculatin * 
importation; and in 1739 + they poſſible diſtant trade, which l 
petitioned againſt taking off the du- now to us, but which we u. 
ties on thoſe articles from Ireland now able to enjoy, and perbe 
to England; but now they infiſt never be worth our having 4 
that it ſhould be made a part of this beneficial trade which is noe, 
agreement, that the exportation us, and which we may acquire 
from Great Britain to Ireland ſhould © the ſuſpenſion of an dale * 
never be prohibited—a caution to reaſſumable at our pleaſure, wh 
manufacturers not to be too confi» not be a relinquiſhment but a « 
dent in their preſent opinions; and largement of commercial freed 
to the public, not to give way to and a juſt and conflitutional er 
ſuch opinions, without hearing tion of legiſlative power for fl 
roofs or reaſons. As to equality, tary purpoſes. Let us apply t 
it is to be eſtimated by the ſum of reaſoning to the Eaſt India « 
advantages on each fide, and not by merce. You have no libeny 
a compariſon of each article ſepa- trade with the Britiſh empire in 
rately, Thus Britain gives boun- dia. Great Britain offers you 
ties on Iriſh linen exported from her export of your manufatture 
ports, but we give none on Britiſh thoſe countries from Great Brit 
exports from ours. In yarn the and Ireland, on the ſame terms wi 
inequality is merely nominal. In her own, through the mediuh 
coals the equality is but nominal, her Eaſt India company, to whit 
and the whole advantage is in the ſhe limits herſelf, She offers y 
Iriſh ſcale. at the ſame time her own mark 
In theſe and other articles the in the fame manner that ſhe enj 
exerciſe of the legiſlative power them herſelf; but to this ſhe x 
| would be reſtrained in this kingdom nexes a condition, that, while 
during the continuance of the agree- think proper to enjoy thoſe bene 
ment ; and in many articles fimilar you ſhould agree nottotrade to 
reſtraints would be impoſed on the few hoſpitable ſhores that wil 
Britiſh legiſlature; but withgut ceive you between the Cape 
ſuch reſtraints no commercial a- Good Hope and the Streights 
greement could 7 framed be- Magellan; and that when | 
tween two independent legiſlatures. chooſe to relinquiſh that ly 
Reſtraints of the ſame nature made liberty of trade which ſhe of 
à part of our propoſitions, which and which you have not, you i 
were almoſt unanimouſly agreed to, then reaſſume that unproduthve 
and were never conſidered as ſub- berty of trade, which you 
verſive of conſtitutional rights. Li- now in theory only. 
mitations, which ariſe out of the Some of the commercial reg 
power of the legiſlature, and de- tions of this bill have been mil 
pend for their duration on the ſame derſtood, I mean thoſe whic 


+ Engliſh mm. Journ. Commercial Reſtraints, p. 175. 
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u tothe frſt the bill directs, that 
dounties, except ſuch as are in 
b nature Of 4s pager) or com- 

ons for duties paid, on any 
— Great Britain, ſhall ceaſe, 
+ 20 exception of corn, malt, 
and biſcuit ; that no bounty 
«from a Britiſh colony or ſer- 
nt or to the Eaſt Indies, ſhall 
| payable in Ireland, unleſs in 
«G6 where a ſimilar bounty is pay- 
Lin Great Britain; with an ex- 

tion When ſuch bounty is in the 
ature of a drawback or compenſa- 
Fon for duties paid. The bounties 
b her own ſettlements Great Bri- 
un has a right to regulate, The 
ing of all bounties on articles 
don Ireland to Great Britain is 
allowed by her bill as to bounties 
dom Great Britain to Ireland, to 
prevent 2 war of bounties, which 
would be hurtful to both countries. 
The bounties, payabſe in this king- 
dom to encourage the ſale of our 
minufattures in our own markets, 
gr on exportation to foreign ſtates 
pot Britiſh colonies or ſettlements, 
we in no ſort reſtrained, 

The parts of the bill relative to 
dounties, which are highly advan- 
ageous to Ireland, have been per- 
rerted into objections againſt the 
ll, A proof of the great utility 
i thoſe regulations is to be found 
i the fate of the ſail-cloth manu- 
katture, It flouriſhed before the 
Intl, bounty, It was ruined by 
bat bounty, It will flouriſh again 
V the withdrawing that bounty; 
nc, by the preference given to it 
by this bill over foreign in the Bri- 

tary, by the other encourage- 

wats which it is to receive in the 

Wh of Britiſh and colony ſhips in 

lang conſidered as Britiſh, and by 

qe export to India, will flouriſh. in 

bir greater degree than at any 
2 | 


; w bountics, and the brewe- 
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other period, and will become one 
of our moſt important branches of 
manufacture. 

In reſpect to the breweries, wo 
ſhould have been gainers by the 


r agreement, as the duty on 


ritiſh beer, now 48. 1d. would 
have been then 5s. 4d. the barrel. 

I thought thoſe commercial mat- 
ters were proper ſubjects fot inve- 
ſtigation ; that the bill, which re- 
lated to them, ſhould be brought in 
and printed, and diſperſed through 
the kingdom ; that our merchants 
and manufacturers ſhould be exa- 
mined to every part of it; and that 
not a ſtep ſhould havg been taken in 
it, without ſeeing our way clearly, 
and without the concurring ſenſe of 
the trading part of the nation, I 
did not think myſelf at liberty even 
to debate the commercial parts of 
the bill, before the commercial evi- 
dence of Ireland was heard ; but I 


am forced by the moſt unfounded }. 


and malicious miſrepreſentation to 
mention my preſent ſentiments, with 


the readieit diſpoſition to change 


any of them on better information, 
but with the firmeſt diſdain of 
groundleſs clamour, ob as 

On thoſe principles I voted for 
the introduction of the bill. Had 
it appeared, on the introductory 
ſtatement of it, to have contained 
any thing derogatory. to the inde» 
pendence of our legiſlature, or that 


could have juſtly raiſed a doubt of 


that kind, I would have vuted either 
againſt the introduction, or for the 
immediate rejection of it, 25 
Many of my fellow - citizens pe- 
titioned againſt the reſolutions of 
the Britiſh parliament. I ſtated 
their petition more fully than 
— uſually =_ I — 
not called upon to give my opinion 
on thoſe re — — — the le. 
giſlative rights of Ireland, the ad - 
dreſs of the Britiſh lords and com 


mor s 
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mons to the throne has declared 


their ſenſe; and the bill of the 
Britiſh houſe of commons has ſpok- 
en moſt explicitly and decidedly on 
that ſubject. The Iriſh bill differs 
materially from thoſe reſolutions, 
and contains many new proviſions 
in favour of our conſtitution and 
commerce. I ſpeak of that bill for 
the introduction of which I voted ; 
and on the ground of that bill I 
will maintain this poſition againſt 
any man: That it neither ſurren- 
ders nor impairs, nor promiſes or 
engages, nor tends in any reſpect 
to impair the independence of the 
legiſlature of Ireland ; but that, on 
the contrary, it expreſly reſerves 
to this and all ſucceeding parlia- 
ments the full exerciſe ot legiſla- 
tive rights, in all acts of legiſlation 
whatever ; and gives to our houſes 
of parliament a greater power than 


any houſes of parliament ever had 


before, by placing in their hands, 
without the royal aſſent, the repeal. 
of a legiſlative agreement. 
Conſider the preſent ſtate of the 
Britiſh empire. Survey your own 
country, with an honeſt pride, as 
a moſt important part of that em- 
ire ; . of your own weight 
in the general ſcale, be not too 
prone to ſuſpect that any Engliſh 
miniſtry would be mad enough to 
invade your liberties, or to impair 
either your commercial or conſti- 
tutional rights. What is now the 
necefſary object of Britiſh councils ? 
To ſtrengthen and connect the re- 
maining parts of the empire. What 
are the principal means of effecting 
this? Multiplying the reſources, 
increaſing the wealth, promoting 
the population and induſtry, and 
eſtabliſhing the tranquillity and 
contentment of Ireland. No two 
countries on the globe are more ne- 
ceſſary to the happineſs of each 
other than thoſe wwo iſlands. The 
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man who confiders the 
aries, = not as — 
merce, is not a judicious 6... 
either. 8 
fo ſerve ane at the ex 1 
other, would injurs'bath. 11 
is the obvious wiſl and intejes 
the enemies of the Britiſh 2 * 
'To ſeparate theſe two ki dou 
Firſt to weaken and diſunte h 
Britiſh empire, and then to ſuby 
it. What would become of t, 
liberties of Ireland then? Com 
teract your enemies, rate wit 
your friends, and lidate d 
ſtrength of the two kingdoms « 
ſuch terms as ſhall appear to he of 
equal advantage to each. 
Let me aſk any of my fellow 
citizens ſome few plain queſtion 
Have we fince 1779 to this tim 
followed Britiſh laws, by laying th 
ſame duties on all colonial produce 
foreign as well as Britiſh? Har 
you felt any commercial or confi 
tutional prejudice by this? Þ 
ou think it reaſonable that Gre 
ritain ſhould allow you to bring 
into her ports the produce of f 
reign colonies, whilſt ſhe probibit 
herſelf from doing ſo? Hare not 
her colonies beon the great ſourcy 
of her ſuperior commerce and m 
ritime ſtrength ? Would you pn 
mote the trade and navigation of 
Great Britain, and in effect of Ire 
land, or of foreign nations? Wouk 
you ſtrengthen the fleet which pros 
tets, or that which may be deſtined 
to invade you? Is there any cout 
try, the trade to winch is me 
valuable to Ireland, than her tra 
with the reſt of the world? Un 
Great Britain that country? 
more effectual means be deriſed i 
promoting your trade than h e, 
tending the. moſt valuable paſt & 
it? Was not this the object « 
our propoſitions, and is not this 
object of our bill? 


p UB LI O 


would you have ? To re- 
* ire. How, would you 
| Fritons keep their markets 
int you, whilſt you keep 


| ou with colony pro- 
2 "cfuſe to receive it Feat 
> [s this equality of com- 
ne or conſtitution ? Give us 
6 prohibitions or prohibitory 
8. Are you inclined to brin 

; linens within this rule, a 

n you juſtly expect that Great 
ain ſhould encourage your ſta- 
mnufatture, with prejudice to 
fon in other countries, if you 
ourage hers ? Are you aware, 
xt erery protection to a manu- 
ure by a duty, which excludes 
better or a cheaper manufacture 
the ſame kind, is, to the amount 
the difference in price, a tax on 
ry other manufacture, and every 
her man in the community who 
n the protected manufacture? 
þ you prefer a ſyſtem of mutual 
ſhibitions, that tends to protect 
neſs or ignorance in both king- 
"ns, to a ſyſtem that ſets up the 
lſtry and kill of each nation as 
example and rival to the other? 
certainly feel no daſtardly re- 
zunce to this noble emulation? 
jou prefer excluſion to com- 


Wbitions, perpetual jealouſies, 
d will, to the mutual inter- 
ſe of kindneſs and encourage- 
It, which bids the mixing com- 

of the two kingdoms roll in 
common flood ? | 
There is no kindneſs, you ſay, 
te attempt to exclude us from a 
tothe Eaſt *? Is there none 
ering you a trade to her ex- 


me dominions there? Does ſhe 
' The moſt valuable 


nder open to them ? Shall, 


henſion ; reciprocal reſtraints, 
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give greater liberty to the inhabi · 
rants of Great Britain? Which is 
moſt valuable, the trade ſhe offers, 
or that of which ſhe propoſes to 
you ſtill to ſuſpend the exerciſe ? 


If the exchange is in your favour, 


is there any thing diſhonourable in 
accepting of it? or any thing in- 


decorous in propoſing it? Would 


you have her violate her natienal 
faith, and difſolve her India com- 
pany? No, you ſay, that expec- 
tation would be unreaſonable and 
unjuſt, Tell me then what can 
ſhe offer more than ſhe now pro- 
poſes to you, either whilit that com- 
any exiſts, or in the event of its diſ- 
lution ? I aſk you but one queſtion 
more: Does Great Britain poſſeſs 
in any one part of the globe any 
one article of free commerce what- 
ever, in her power to participate, 
which ſhe does not open as freely 
and beneficially to Ireland as to 
herſelf? And then conſider, my 
fellow citizens, what nation upon 
earth has the wideſt and beſt regu- 
lated range of commerce, 
In confidering the bill, examine 


the fundamental principles in the 


firſt place, What are they? 1, 
To encourage and extend as much 
as poſſible the trade between the 


two kingdoms, on permanent and 


equitable principles. 2dly, That 
the inhabitants ot each ſhould trade 
to and from the Britiſli colonies, 
ſettlements, and dominions in every 
part of the globe, now or hereafter 
to be planted, made, or acquired 

on equal terms, both directly and. 
circuttouſly. If you diſapprove 
of the principles, reject the bill; 
if you approve of the principles, 


go into the detail of the bill r 


prove, or amend, or reject, acc 


part of that trade, which corſiſts in-teas, we have al 


Mukted in favour of the Britiſh Eaſt India company, without murmur, thoug 


Mt any equivalent, 
9 cady conceded without any. 
of yz, 


We are now offered an equivalent for what we have, in 


0 | _ bug 
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zg to your judgment, applied cooly my fellow-citiz a 
| 2 — dilinct and . part thing I value — "pop | 
of this comprehenſive ſyſtem. In ſteem, | except the lating in 
this you will act with that wiſdom and happineſs of them andthe, 
and temper which become a great ſterity. I defire only thatthey 
commercial city. Conſider whe- judge for themfelves; and d 
ther any clauſe or expreſſion in it bill itſelf by its own mers, 
can have the moſt remote tendency not view it through the meg, 
to injure your conſtitution, If you miſrepreſentation, which & n 
find any ſuch, reject it, whatever men in beth Kkingdems hare 
commercial benefits the bill may of- think they have, an intereſ in; 
fer. But pray, let the clauſe be firſt ng between the public andthe 
read, and a little conſidered, and a ſubject for their conſideration, 
little underſtood. Judge of it from The great principle of this } 
the plain words of the text itſelf, namely equal freedom in each l. 
and not from the brilliant para - dom to the merchants and ns 
phraſe of eloquent commentators; facturers of the other, ha | 
and let not every man, who thinks long my decided opinion *, \ 
proper to beat on the ſpirit- ſtirring for your ſervice endeavoured 
drum of the conſtitution, make you give ſome light to this ſubjes 
ſtart and tremble, and frighten you pointed out this inequality x 
out of your wits. | of the juſt grounds of our com 
I certainly conſider myſelf ac- cial complaints, Are my fel 
countable to my conſtituents for my citizens, after twenty-five years 
parliamentary conduct; but on perience of my conduct as ot 
2 national queſtions it is my their repreſentatives, fo littl 
uty to think as well as to act for quainted with my character, 
them. I defire only that they will — me capable of expreſli 
read the bill, make themſelves, as the public the warmeſt feelings 
I have endeavoured to do in reſpect the ſubject of their former opp 
to myſelf, maſters of the many im- fions in trade, and that I fh. 
portant and complicated ſubjects now bave any deſign to rene 
which it comprehends; and then grievances or to impair thoſe( 
ſay, whether a member tor the firſt ſtitutional rights, which alone 
trading city of Ireland, who was protect them in the enjoymed 
not unverſed in ſubjects of conſtitu- commercial freedom! Apply 
tion and commerce, would have exertions of your knowledge 
atted as became him, if he had voted experience to this ſubject; ts 
that a ſubject of this nature ſhould portance deſerves them all 
not have been conſidered. I have your veteran, and, let me add, 
voted only that it ſhould be conſi - ful repreſentative, thus any pa 
dered ; and was never more tho- the meaſure injures your ng 
roughly convinced, that I never merchants, manufacturers, & 
gave a vote of more beneficial ten- men, and then ſee whether 
deney to the city of Cork; and will uſe more ron 
have no doubt that my conſtituents your ſervice. But conſderi 
will hereafter view my conduct in that temper and good ſenſe 
chis light. I affectionately regard which the conduct of my 
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been uſually marked ; 


wo! has 


read or underſtood, to be en- 
tered by violence and outrage. 
[ hare the honour to be, 


| of Dear Sir, 

its;  inoſt faithful 

ediut and obedient ſervant, 

ſo m Joux Hery HU1 CHINSON, 


un, Palmerflon, 

N Sytenber, 1785. 

the | , 

on, 7 the Right geen 

this | James Morriſon ſq» 
Mayor of Cork; 


Ur of the Merchants of. Cork, 
onted 16 his Grace the Duke of 
land, on the 28th of October, 
wer his Grace condleſcended to ac- 
w of at Invitation to Dinner 


lic Occurrences; p. 91. 
tis Grace Charles Duke of Rut- 


& nd, Lord Lieutenant General 
1 d Gencral Governor of Ire: 
n 10 ke. xe. 
1 | 
Pp Addreſs of the Merchants of 
10 the City of Cork: 
wt 
5 May it pleaſe your Grace; 
1 o permit us the merchants of 
* ty of Cork, to unite in pre- 
Wag our aſſurance of ſteady loy- 
. to our auguſt ſovereign, and 


fil attachment to His mild and 
bus gorernment, and to offer 
; wrdlal and reſpectful gratula- 
vo his illuſtrious repreſenta- 
and the amiable ducheſs of 
and, on the honour coriferred, 
; four condeſcending viſit to this 


| kcuſtomed in our commetcial in- 
Arſe to judge and ſpeak from 
de willingly tender our true 
Frateful acknowledgment of the 
ve zud our fellow-ſubjects 


it. before it has 


wn le Alerclants of Corks See 
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derive, from the encouragement 
held out by premiums to manufac» 
turers, an — ot her ſalutary laws 
which have been enacted in the ad- 
miniſtration, and under the aufpices 
of your grace. 1 
hus emulous to join in the juſt 
tribute of gratitude, for the bleſſ 
ings we experience, permit us with 
the like candid plainneſs, to lament 
the continuance of illicit trade on 
the coaſts of this kingdom, the ef- 
fectual ſuppreſſion of which de- 
mands the unremitted and inereaſ- 
ing vigilance of the ſervants of the 
crown, ſo eſſentially neceſſary to 
the protection of the fair trader, 
and the future extenſion of our 
commerce, bes | 
Senſible of the vaſt importance of 
the truſt delegated by the benign 
father of his people, to the diſtin- 
guiſhed perſonage whom we have 
the honout to addreſs, and anxious 
to have the execution of that high 
charge rendered as eaſy as its nature 
can admit, we applaud the delibe- 
rate wiſdom of that proceedin 
which has reſorted to the — 
ſenſe of the people, upon the great 
ſubject of commereial adjuſtment. 
Aud we preſume to expreſs out 
confidence that ſuch meaſures on 
will be permitted to be brought for- 
ward, as in the capacious ſyſtem of 
adminiſtration, and 'to the extinc- 
tion of national diſquietude, ſhall 
clearly comprehend the inviolate 
preſervation of our conſtitution, the 
encouragement and extenſion of our 


manufactures, and ample ſecurity 


to our commerce; on the ſolid and 
permanent principles of fait ' rect- 
procity. ä 
In the completion of theſe mo- 
mentous, national concerns, we be- 
hold objects worthy of eren the 
conſummate wiſdom of 2a Chatham, 
or the ſhining virtues of a Granby ; 
and we truſt it is reſerved for the 
(VM 2) dig 


1 
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1 
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forms eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom of the public a very thanklel 


_ conſtitutional liberties of above a fore parliament ; and dis wu 
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dignified deſcendants of theſe much and proviſions of the bil] 
bonoured names, by an active diſ- the principle of the bill eg); 
play of that wiſdom and thoſe vir- in defiance of chartered net 
tucs, again to eſtabliſh and ſecure ſyſtem of police altogether u 
the ſtrength, the proſperity, and arbitrary in the extteme, en 
the harmony of the empire; and without neceffity new of: 
thus bear to the royal preſence the ' veſted with extraordinary * 
well-founded acclaim of an united, gerous powers, enforced by be 
loyal, and happy people. penalties, - and Ls 
: | from thoſe checks, and that re 
| ik fibility, which the wiſdom of 
" Petition preſented Fune 19, 17855 to law has hitherto thought ne 
the Hou of Commons, from the do accompany every extraord 
Lord Mayor and Court of Alder- power, appears to them ſo 
men, againfi the Attorney General's © hier ous, that no /amendmex 
Bill for regulating the Police, Sc. moditication can, or ought, t 
t concile the nation to ſuch x 
That the petitioners are greatly, ſure ; and therefore molt can 
and, as they conceive, molt juſily praying the houſe, nolongert 
alarmed, at a bill depending in par- tertain, or give countenance 
liament for the farther prevention to, but by an immediate re 
of crimes, and for the more ſpeedy of the bill, to quiet the mit 
detection and puniſhment of of- his majeſty's Cubjedh, and re 
fenders againſt the peace, in the ci- them from the dread of being 
ties of London and Weſtminſter, duced under the ſcourge of ( 
the borough of Southwark, and ſyſtem, | 
certain parts adjacent to them ; and 
they think it a duty incumbent up- 
on them, as magiſtrates, who are Authentic Account of the Bill; 
materially concerned in the admi- o in the foregoing Petition: 
niftration of 7 5 3 Letter to the Printer of th 
able a part of the diſtrict propoſe Averti ly 2, 13% 
to be = object of that bill, to take ne OR 
the firſt moment that offers for ex- SIR, 
preſſing their 1 of the The haſty and inconſiderate 
miſchievous and dangerous effects ner in which all queſtions 
of a law, which, under colour of tated and prejudged in this | 
correfting abuſes, overturns the makes the employment of f 


if 


—— — * 


Mon 
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our aueeſtors, for regular admini- Aftef repeated complaints ane 
ſtration of juſtice, and goes to the for ſome reform of the policy 
entire ſubverſion of the chartered Sydney, being ſecretary of 
righgs of the greateſt city in the the home department, has at 
workd, and the deſtruction of the ſcheme of police to be broly 


million of his majeſty's ſubjects; by the ſolicitor general, who ee 
and that the petitioners forbear to duced it, as a ſcheme that fn 
ſtate any of the numerous and ed to no perfection, but i 
«eighty objections which occurred been framed alter many k 
to them, to the particular clauſes conſultation with the pinch 


-t-ates, and, When put into 
ud been ſubmitted to the 


u üer learning and ability in 
* both on and off 
tench; perſons who we ſhould 
nlly imagine, were well qua- 
{to determine on What relates 
ve lay and conſtitution. . When 
pplan, thus matured, was ſtated 
te houſe, it appeared to be cal» 
ted merely to add vigour to the 
cution of the preſent law, tend- 
v prevent rather than puniſh, 
principally to be applauded for 
atempt, to reſtrain enormities 
xzulation, and not by ſeverity. 
er was a meaſure received with 


robation, | 
fer this preparation, and this 
don, how aſtoniſhed muſt the 
be when they ſee the 2 
zed to this bill, and the deſigns 
buted to it in the reſolutions 
petition of the court of alder- 
, who, in a few hours, diſco- 
| that the whole is not only a 
| ſubrerfion of heir rights, * 
dul »uconffitutional, illegal, and 
. The reſolutions (or cer- 
propoſitions purporting to be 
tons) of the court of alder- 
vere immediately printed in 
le public papers, accompanied 
bat is entitled a corre? Al 
f of the bill, in which the whole 
aced and fallified, for the pur» 
of Fenting thoſe jealouſies, 
ereulating thoſe prejudices, 
ithe fabricator of this correct 
« knew had no foundation in 
vl itſelf, And, thinking all 
wald paſs upon the world, 
Akerman Hammet made an 
Kedented and unſucceſsful mo- 
u the houſe of commons to 
wa the order for bringing in 


be public may ng longer be 


þ . at and correction of the firſt 


x fincere and repeated marks of 
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led by falſe lights, and a well in- 
tentioned, and a "uy eſſectual plan 

onger aſperſed 
ſo injuriouſly, I ſend you, T 


of regulation be no 


Printer, a full and minute abſtract 
the bill preſented to the houſe lat 


Monday, and withdrawn on Tueſ- 
day, on account of a trifling infor- 
mality ; but which, I truſt, in juſ- 
tice to the public, to the framers of 


the bill, and to the bill itſelf, wil 


be brought forward in the ſamg 
ſhape in which it was preſented to 
the houſe, The objections ＋ 


alone can with any appearance 0 


reaſon be made by the city being ſo 

inconſiderable, and fo entirely un- 

connected with the * of the 
ily 


bill, that they may ea 
ſary. 


ſelf; and, without a comment, will 
I think, anſwer every queſtion, au 
remove eve 


raiſed, If I find it otherwiſe, 


ſhall trouble you with ſame remark 
ly ae 


on ſuch parts as particular 
the city. 


what has been called fo za&y and ex · 


traordinary in this bill, is nothing 


more than what is reconcileable 
with the pureſt principles of the 


conſtitution and of the law as it now- 


ſtands, 


The following is the Ars TA Aer 
of the BILL. 5 


The title of the bill is, For the 


“further prevention of crimes, and 


“for the more ſpeedy detection and 
« puniſhment of offenders againſt 
e the peace, in the cities of Lon» 
« don and Weſtminſter, the borough 
« of Southwark, and certain parts 
% adjacent to them.” 

The preamble ſtates, © That of» 
« fences againſt the peace have in- 


(M 3) & creaſod, 


de ad · 
juſted in the committee, if neceſ- 


The bill, Sir, will ſpeak for it- 


doubt that has * 


As to what concerns the 
law and conſtitution, I will, for the 
preſent, appriſe you generally, that 


£ 
$ 
| 

7 
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1 creaſed, of late years, in the me» 
* tropoljs ; and it is found, by ex- 


„ perience, that the execution of 


* the laws now in being is ex- 
« tremely defective in London 

„% Weſtminſter, the Borough, and 
« pariſheg adjacent; and that the 
& preſervation of the peace requires 
& conſtant and unremitting atten- 
« tion ; that farther regulations are 
& needed for the proſecution of 
& crimes ; and for the attainment 
te of the object, that the aforeſaid 
places ſhould be united into one 
4% diſtrict.” It, therefore, enacts, 
that London, Weſtminſter, the Bo- 
rough, and parts adjacent (there 
named) ſhould be united into a di- 
ſtrict, to be called De Diftrid f 
the Metropolis, merely for the pur- 

oſes of this act. 

Then it enacts, that any three or 
more perſons ſhould be appointed 
by, the king, to be commiſſioners of 

lice, for preſervation of the peace 
within the diſtrict, who are required 
to enforce all laws for the preven- 
tion, and ſpeedy proſecution of 
Erimes, | | 

Then it enacts, that the diſtrict 
ſhall be divided into nine diviſions : 
the City Divifion, the Bow-ſtreet 
Diviſion, the Broadway, Oxford- 
ſtreet, Clerkenwell, Shoreditch, 
Whitechapel, Shadwell, and South- 
wark Diviſion ; and names the pa- 
riſhes and places contained in each 
of thaſe diviſions. 

It enacts, that the commiſſioners 
ſhall appoint a certain number of 
miniſterial officers of the peace, in 
each divifion, to be called petty 
conſtables ; one head officer in each, 
diviſion, to be called chief conſta- 
ble, and one principal officer, to be 
high conſtable of the diſtrict ; ſome 
f theſe to be on foot, ſome on 
horſeback, with proper arms and 
accoutrements, | | 
It enacts, that the commiſſionery 
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ſhall be juftices of the 
through the difirid ; yet half 
| , All 
be compellable to act as Juſtices 
hearing and taking exams 
but ſhall direct all perfors x 
hended by their officers to de 
ried, and all perſons making 
plaint, and requiring them to x 
juſtices, to go before the juſtice 
the diviſion, T0 
It enacts, that the ſaid petty q 
ſtables, chief conſtables, and } 
conſtable, ſhall have all the x 
rity of parochial conſtables; 1 
certain number of petty con 
ſhall patrole each diviſion 
night. 1 
The commiſſioners to have aj 
lic office, a ſeal, ſecretary, cl 
&c. to take an oath of office, 
That parliamentary rewards 
no longer be paid for apprehend 
and convicting felons; but that 
commiſſioners may reward pe | 
aſſiſting in apprehending as « 
fhall think fit, the whole not 
ceeding a certain ſum annually 
That the marthals of the « 
and all high conſtables within 
diſtrict (naming them), ſhall 
to the commiſſioners liſts of 
chial conſtables within their 
ſions. That truſtees of the v 
within the diſtri&, ſhall ſend 
their watch and patrole ; andi 
commiſſioners make complan 
the truſtees of any watchmai 
patrole, being negligent, or 
*for duty, he ſhall be dich 
and another appointed within 
tain number of days, othervilt 
commiſſioners may uppoint; a 
perſon appointed by the 
ſioners not to be turned away 
out the conſent of the cc 
fioners; and where the | 
watch-rate is thought, by the 
tees, inadequate to the keep 
good watch, they are permim 
increaſe it not more than # 


le 
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: und. And the truſtees 
a — to keep up the ſame 
Pi leaſt which they had at a 
un day laſt paſt, That the 
" "iFoners, or their conſtables, 
Le make uſe of the watch-houſe 


w night | 
Nat commiſſioners, or their con» 


{erery high conſtable, co ſtable, 
ichman, patrole, or beadle, for 
ke apprehending offenders, or pre- 
ating offences againſt the peace. 
That the lord mayor, and all the 
emen, juſtices of the peace with- 
b the diltrict, clerks, clerks of ſeſ- 
ans, Kc. &c. city marſhals, con- 
hubie, keepers of gaols, &c. And 
ull perſons concerned miniſterially 
bi the execution, or adminiſtration 
f criminal juſtice, truſtees of the 
watch, Kc. And ſeveral other pa- 
wehial officers there named ſhall, 
hen required, attend the commiſ- 
den, to give them advice, aſſiſt- 
nee, and information, towards the 
execution of this act. 
That commiſſioners, or their con- 
ſidles, may apprehend perſons car- 
jag goods, it it appears there js 
able ground to ſuſpect they 
er ſtolen, and take them before a 
le. And that commiſſioners, or 
Weir conſtables (having a warrant 
m commiſhoners granted upon 
kth) may enter any dwelling» 
douſe, outhouſes, &c. toſearch for 
zue and vagabonds; and alſo 
break any dwelling-houſe, out- 
ws xc. to ſearch for felons, ac- 
res, receivers of ſtolen goods, 
* holen goods, if ſuch dwelling- 
ſe, outhouſe, &c. ſhall not be 
ned on demund. Provided that 
b Warrant of the commiſſioners 
lll be of force, or effect, in the 
Wot London, unleſs indorſed by 
t lord mayor, or ſome alderman. 
* perlons apprehended with- 


te city, by any conſtable of the 


may command the affiſtance 
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commiſſioners, ſhall be carried be- 
fore the lord mayor, or an alder- 
man, who, if- the offence js com- 
mitted out of the city, ſhall permit 
the conſtable to take the Gn 
whither he was directed by the com- 
miſſioners. 

That in caſe the goods fo carry- 
ing were not ſtolen, and in caſe no 
felon, acceſſary, receiver of ſtolen 
goods, or rogues, and vagabonds, 
ſhall be found; nevertheleſs the in- 


former, the commiſſioners. or their 


conſtables (being duly authoriſed as 
aforeſaid) ſhall not be liable, as for 
a treſpaſs in ſuch apprehending, en · 
tering, or breaking. 

Provided, that no conſtable of the 
commiſſioners ſhall break a dwell- 
ing-houſe, outhouſe, &c. between 
ſun- ſetting and ſun-rifing, unleſs in 
the preſence of a conſtable of the 

ariſh, or place where the dwell- 
ing-houſe, outhouſe, &c. is ſitu- 
ated, 

That any perſon reſiſting the 
commiſſioners, or their conſtables, 
in 'apprehending, or ſearching as 
aforeſaid, or by force, or violence, 
reſcuing, or endeavouring to reſ- 
cue, may be apprehended and car- 
ried before a juſtice of the peace, 
and, upon conviction of ſuch of- 
fence, be liable to a penalty men- 
tioned in the aft. 

That any perſon in whoſe dwell- 
ing-houſe, outhouſe, &c. any ac- 
ceſſory, receiver, or rogue, and va- 
gabond, ſhall be ſound to be know- 
ingly and wilfully harboured, ſhall, 
on conviction before a juſtice of 
peace, forfeit, for the firſt offence, 
a certain penalty, and a greater for 
a ſecond and other offences. g 

That commiſſioners, or their con- 
ſtables, may enter into houſes, li- 
cenſed to ſell beer, or ſpirituous li- 
quors, and take into cuſtody any 
journeyman, apprentice, ſervant, or 
labourer, who ſhall be found theres. 
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in drinking, tippling, or gaming at 
unſeaſonable hours, who ſhall be 


treated as idle and diforderly. And 
the perſon keeping the houte ſhall, 
on conyiction before a juſtice, for- 
feit a certain ſum for the firſt of- 
fence, for the ſecond offence his re- 


cognizance, and for the third of- 


fence his licence, And if ſuch 
perſon, ſo licenſed, ſhall prevent, 
or endeavour to prevent, by threats 
or violence, the commiſſioners, or 
their conſtables, from ſearching far 
ſuch idle and diſorderly perſons, or 
ſhall aſſault, or otherwiſe reſiſt, he 
ſhall forfeit a certain penalty. 
That by a certain day, all per- 
ſons licenſed to ſell beer, ale, or 


ſpirits, pawnbrokers, watchmakers, 


buyers of gold, filver, old iron, 
lead, copper, pewter, tin, or other 
metal, or old building materials, 


dealers in old furniture, old cloaths, 


brokers dealing in ſecond-hand 
things, boilers of horſe-fleſh, re- 
finers of gold and filver, working 
and other ſilverſmiths, ſiable-keep- 


ers, &c. ſhall give notice to the 


commiſſioners of their name, place 
of abode, and occupation, and ſhall 
do the ſame once a year, under a 


penalty, 


That commiſſioners ſhall circu- 
late printed or written notices of 
felons, receivers, and ſtolen goods, 
with deſcriptions, and fix them up 
in notorious parts of the diſtrict. 
And the poſtmaſter-general ſhall 
put them in mail-bags, to be diſ- 
mY round the kingdom, to be 


xed up in different towns, by the 


chief peace - officers. 
If any perſon above required to 
ve in his poſſeſſion any goods, 
and after a printed or written no- 
tice of their being ſtolen, ſhall wil- 
fully omit, or refuſe immediately to 
make diſcovery to the commiſſion- 


ers, he ſhall forfeit double the va 


ſuſpected of being thieves ; al pe 


give notice to commiſſioners ſhall 
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lue thereof; and i | 
tion of confi ables — . 1 


One 


to produce, he ſhall on: 
fuſe, he ſhall Pe x 
value. 

That all night-walken, a1 
ſons in the day-time lottering * 
without having any vifible we 
2 maintaining themſelves, all ge 
ons not giving a good 
— — 
ſons gaming in the. public ftrce 
bye-places, and fields, ſall he 
able to be apprehended by any o 
ſtable, watchman, or beadle, ; 
carried before a juſtice ;- and if fu 
perſon ſhall not be able to gireſt 
ficient ſurety for his good bebe 
our, he ſhall be treated as a rory 
and vagabond, and the juſtice i; 
give notice thereof, to commili 
ers; and if ſuch perſon ſhall | 
under eighteen years of age, t 
commiſſioners may, before he ic d 
charged, tender him to the Mar 
Society, or cauſe him to be plact 
in ſome uſeful calling, or emplo 
ment, according to bis age, a 
circumſtances, and as it may (ee 
molt practicable and convenient 
the commiſſioners. 

The commiſſioners to viſt i 
gaols, &c, and as often as it 
neceſſary, make report of the 
ſtate, with obſervations thereon, 

Preamble ſtates, 4 That the? 
ſineſs of a juſtice of peace, vill 
the diſtricts, cannot be tram 
with equal advantage to the pub 
in the private houſes of juſtices 
in a public office; and that if 
neceſſary to provide for 1 regu 
attendance. of fit and able wal 
ſtrates at ſuch public offices. 
enacts, That a public owe | 
tranſacting the bulineſs of aut 
of peace ſhall be appointed n e 
divifion before mentioned, in ot 06 


the following ſtreets, or plac . 


ru B LI e 


ae! Clerkenwell, Shoreditch, 
echspel, Shadwell, and Uni- 
in the Borough. The king 
point two or three fit perſons 
King in ie commiſſion) to artend 
he (aid offices ; one of them to 
there, to appoint clerks and 
nts, having the approbation 
ommiſſioners ; and to cauſe en- 
a be made of all proceedings. 
lier ſuch officers are appointed, 
p juſtice may give notice to any 
oc juſtice of his name and 
« of abode; and intention to act 
that ofice ; thoſe names, &c. to 
fat to commiſſioners, who are 
pwminate certain 
bem to act at the office they have 
xenlly choſen, and to fill up va- 
nie from ſuch liſts. And none 
at at any office, beſides thoſe 
appointed by the king, and no- 
med by commiſſioners. And 
ke to act but at thoſe public of- 
s, under penalty, except in ſeſ- 
1 in riots, or in pariſh uſineſs. 
clerks of the juſtices at the 
blic offices ſhall not, upon any 
nences or colour whatſoever, 
t any money, pr other recom- 
(ce, by way of fee or reward, 
wing the buſineſs of a clerk, 
Ker a penalty, The. warrant, 
, of a juſtice, acting within the 
Inct, to be of force all through 
{except in the city of London) 
out indorſement. No warrant, 
k of any juſtice, acting out of 
lirict, to be of foxce within it. 

Ay parochial conſtable, waters 


nillemeanor, negligence, or o- 
7 in — diſcharge of his 
tor which no penalty is | 

WY provided by this act) ma * 
Wicted thereof before a ju ice, 


Fan 2 certain ſum, 


Maplaints, dec. that ars direct. 
- / 


rſons out of - 


1 patrole, or beadle, guilty of 


Pay a penalty not exceeding nor 
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Axet, Broad-way, Oxford- ed by any act to be heard before 


the next juſtice, or juſtice of the 
diviſion, ſhall be heard at the pub- 
lie office, and no where elſe, except 
in pariſh buſineſs, and except ſpe- - 
cial buſineſs, done by the commiſ- 
ſioners at their office. c 

Juſtices of the peace to give no- 
tice to commilſioners of complaints, 
of robbenes, &c. and of commit- 
ments, and letting to bail of of- 
fenders, and ſend copies of exami- 
nations, informations, &c. And no 
juſtice of peace to admit any per- 
ſon to become king's evidence, with- 
out firſt acquainting commiſſioners, 
and having their affont, 
As often as any riot ſhall happen, 
or ſhall be apprehended, the com- 
miſhoners may, by writing, require 
the aſſiſſance of the juſtices appoint- 
ed at the ſeveral offices to attend, in 
perſon, with parochial conſtables, 
acting within their diviſions, to act 
as ſhall ſcem beſt to the commiſ- 
ſioners. | 

Preamble ſtates, 4 That for car- 
rying into execution the good pur- 
poſes by this act intended, a more 
frequent ſeſſion ſhould be holden. 
It enacts, That the ſeſſion of Oyer 
and Terminer, of gaol delivery, 
and of the peace for London and 
Middleſex, ſhall be adjourned from 
week to week, and for no longer 
time ; provided, that at the weekly 
ſeſſion of the peace, no buſineſs ſhall 
be done but what relates to indict- 
ments and tnals for treaſon and fe- 
lony, acceſſaries, receiving of ſto- 
len goods, the execution of this 
act, and the vagrant act; and all 
other buſineſs to be adjourncd ta 


the general and quarter ſeſſions, 


“ And becauſe too frequent an at- 
tendance of the judges in executing 
the commiſſion of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, and gaol delivery, is incon- 
ſiſtent with their various duties:“ It 
ſhall be lawful for the king to ap- 

point 


aw n . 1 


point two fit and ſufficient barriſt- 
ers of ten years ſtanding at the bar, 
to be of the quorum ; in ſuch com- 

miſions, one of them to attend 

every week at the Old Bailey, at all 

ſuch times as the judges are not 

there, provided that this ſhall not 

require 2 more frequent attendance 
of the judges, - 

All perſons charged with treaſon 

or felony, with a acceſſary, or 

receiving ſtolen goods in the afore+ 
ſaid pariſhes, in the Borough of 
Southwark and Surrey, within the 

diſtrict, ſhall be indicted and tried 

at the ſeſſious of Oyer and Termi- 

ner, and gaol delivery for Middle- 

ſex, as if the offence were com- 

mitted in Middleſex, Such Bo- 

rough priſoners to be brought to 

Newgate and Clerkenwell, the 

keepers of which are to receive and 

keep them, till delivered by due 

courſe of law, the ſame as Mid- 

dleſex priſoners. All recognizances 


for trial of any offence committed * — His majeſty is inform 


within the diſtrict, and to be tried 
at the ſaid ſeſſions, are to be condi- 
tioned to appear at the next weekly 
ſeſſion. 

Then follow the common clauſes 
about levying the penalties, actions 
on the act, &c. and the revenue, 
(which is now to be thrown into 
another bill) among which 1s a 
ſtamp upon proceedings before juſ- 
tices, correfponding with the pre- 
fent fees ; and, laſt of all, a clauſe 
making the duration of the act to 
be only ſor one year. 


— — 


A Decree of the King's Council of 
France, re/pefting the Im portation 
ef. certain foreign Good: thegein 
Spreified, dated Fuly the 10th, 1785. 
Taken from the Regiſters of the 
Council of State, 

The king having ordered to be 
brought kcfpre him in his council, 


rA 


14 


the decrees of the th of 

ber and 28th” Oftober, 11. 
which the importation of (* . 
white callicos and painted ting 
had been permitted intq the 
ports and other places thee; 4 
tioned, upon condition pay 
the duties ordered by thef © 
decrees, apd afterwards fixed by 
decree of the 19th of July, 1: 
his majeſty found that on obe 
the circumſtances which had he 
the motive for permitting the 
importation ſubſiſted no more f 
the eſtabliſhment of the new In 
company; and that on the of 
ſide, the duties which had be 
laid with a view to protect the : 
tional induſtry and trade, are 
tinually fruſtrated, by counter 
ing the lead marks, or the ce 
ficates, and by the unavoidable 
fects of ſmuggling, which the 
number of places open for the ſ 
importation makes it impoſſible 


efides, that there are now arr 
in ſeveral foreign ports, conſid 


able cargoes of Eaſt India go th 
the importation whereof would las 
duce a ſuperalyindance diſprop [og 
tionate to the Wants of his peo 
and as hurtful to the manufado 55 
which can furniſh theſe kind po 
goods, as to the intereſt of theo put 
pany charged to ſupply the l Nt 
dom with them. Theſe dif Wi 
can ſiderations could not eſcape Ta 
majeſty's attention, at a time uf roi 
to make his ſubjects enjoy all tt ul 
advantages which the return ine 
peace promiſes them, he 1s part in 
larly occupied with the meat - 
encouraging their induſtry, a 4 
propagating the extent 1 
trade, and reviving their man 4 
tures, the fall and ruin of Wi we 
has been cauſed by too much 1 a 
rating the importation of fort " 


goods. Nothing could app 


gefirable and ſuitable 0 
rinciples than a genera 
Ben hich freeing from all kinds 
ners the circulation of all pro» 
ons and goods of different 
quarries, would make of all na- 
bos as it were, but one, in point 
of trade ; but as long as that liber P 
xy cannot be univerſally admitted, 
nd every where reciprocally, the 
"#ereſt of the kingdom requires of 
ki majeſty's wiſdom, that he ſhould 
exclude from it, or ſuffer to be im- 
ported by the nation only, thoſe fo- 
rien goods, the free importation 
of which would be hurt ul to his 
tnodom and manufactories, and 
mioht make the balance of trade to 
ke arainll him; whereto being will: 
ing to provide, having heard the 

t of Mr. Calonne, ordinary 
counſellor of the royal council and 
general comptroller of the finances, 
the king being in his council, has 
ordered and orders as follows: 

J. The decrees of the king's 
uncil of the 15th of March 1746, 
wd zoth of July 1748, —— 
the importation of all foreign muſ- 
fins or callicos, which had been ab- 
rated by the decrees of the 1 — 
September and 28th of October 
1579, will be, from the date of the 
proclamation of tliis preſent decree, 
put into execution in their due 
urn, notwith{tanding the aforeſaid 
gion which his majeſty has 
made, and now makes null and 
mid; therefore the importation of 
ul white or raw callicas, and alſo 
lnens and callicos, handkerchiefs, 
nities, and nankeens, fabricated 
ether in the Indies, or any where 
flp abroad, and that are not a pro- 
Wt of the India company's trade, 
«brought to the port POrient by 
de ſlips of thoſe owners which en- 
y the permiſſion mentioned in the 
th article of the decree of the 
Wh of April laſt, hall be and re- 


in more 
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dom, or ex 


main prohibited, nor can hereafter 
the ſaid goods be admitted at the 


offices of Bayonne, Havre, Rouen, _ 
Naatz, Port Louis, and Bourdeaux ; 


Valenciennes, St. Dizer, . Pont do 
Beauvoiſon, Jougues, Septemis,.and 


Low City of Punkirk, to pay the 


duties there. 

II. The ſame prohibition extends 
likewiſe, without any reſerve, to all 
foreign painted callicos, either dyed 
or ſtamped, which ſhall neither be 


imported nor fold in the kingdom, 
under any pretence whatſoever, and 


thoſe of the ſaid painted linens, ei- 
ther dyed or ſtamped, which are the 
produce of the India company's 
trade, or of private merchants, till 
the term granted them by decree of 
the 14th of April 1785, ſhall here- 


after be ſtored at Orient, and there 


be ſold, upon condition of being 
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IT. In order to encourage the 
manufactories of the differentcloths 
or ſtuffs which are fabricated in 
France, and likewiſe the national 


manufactories of lawn and use; 5 


and to facilitate the eſtabliſhment 
thoſe of muſhn, his majeſty for- 
bids, in all the extent of his king- 


dom, the ſale of any foreign muſ+ 


lins, ſtriped, checked, or brocaded, 
already prohibited by preceding 
laws, and ſpecially by the decree of 
the 7th of September 1764, and 
alſo all kinds of foreign gauzes and 


lawns ; nor -ſhall the ſaid goods 


mentioned in this article be carried 
about, ſold, or retailed, but as much 
as they have the marks ordered, to 


ſhew that they are the produce of 


national manufactories. 
IV. The prohibition expreſſed in 
the foregoing article ſhall take place 


in one year's time, from the date of 


this preſent decree, during which 
time traders may fell in the king- 


whercot is forbidden by the ſaid ar- 
ticle, 


69): 2 
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rt the goods the ſale 
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mall be carried a 


ticle, after which time the propri- 


etors of the faid goods ſhall no more 
be allowed, to ſell or export them. 

V. The India company will be 
authorized, at the expiration of the 
ſaid time, to requeſt, whenever they 
think proper, that a ſearch be made 
(in the manner that will be deter- 
mined by the king) in all the ſtore, 
ware, and dwelling-houſes, of mer- 
chants, retailers, and warehouſe- 
keepers, to know, ſeize, and con- 
fiſcate, all goods that ſhould be con- 
cealed therein, contrary to the diſ- 

fition of this preſent decree, and 
in which caſe the confiſcation and 
the fine will be pronounced accord- 


119 the ſmuggling laws, without 
it being poſſible that any agreement 


take place, between the parties, con- 
cerning the ſaid goods. 

VI. Within three months after 
the date of this decree, all mer- 
chants, traders, retailers, and ware- 
houſe-keepers, ſhall be bound to de- 
clare to our exciſe officers, at thoſe 
offices which are neareſt to their 
dwelling place, the quantity, qua- 
lity, and kind of goods, mentioned 


in the third article, that they are 


poſſeſſed of; and the ſaid officers 
ſhall repair to their warchouſes, to 


verify their reports, and fix on the 


goods a new ſtamp with theſe words, 
„ Goods tolerated till the roth of 
Auguſt 1786:” after theſe three 
months, all goods wanting the ſaid 
ſtamp_ſhall be ſeized and confi: 
cated, | | 
VII. All goods ſeized and con- 
fiſcated, for being contrary to the 
zd and 6th»article of this decree, 
depoſited in the 
warehouſes of the India company, 
there to be ſold every year by the 
directors, upon condition of export - 
ing them, and the produce thereof, 
after taking off one third for the 
company's profit, another third for 


the detector, in caſe there has been 


PUBL 1c 


ſeized them. 


will appear to be juſt ; and fix vet 
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a declaration, ſhall be given to f; 


farmers-general, for pr; 
and rewards to thoſe w 


"= - 
' Lal 


ſhall ha 


; VIII. Any perſon convidted ; 
importing, or cauſing to be im 
ed, trading in, ſelling or retailing 
the ſaid goods, or of eounterkkitin 
the marks or ſtamps, his warehoul 
ſhall be ſhut, and interdicted, þ 
ſhall be deprived of the advanta 
of becoming a bidder at the con 
pany's public ſales, and beſides cor 
demned to the puniſhments order 
by the ſmuggling laws. 

IX. If any merchants, orothe 
had cauſed to be bought abrou 
and can prove that they had be 
one or cauſed to be forwarded t 
them (before this decree being mad 
public) any of the goods prohibite 
therein, the ſaid goods will be 
mitted to pay the duties, and th 
ofticers of the ordinary offices wi 
put on theng the ſtamps, for whic 
purpoſe the India company . 
give certificates tothoſe whoſe cla 


= ww 


from the date of this decree will | 
allowed them to import the good 
defigned in the certificates, by 
ordinary places, which delay ſy 
not be lengthened upon any accout 
whatſoever. | 

X. His majeſty orders that; 
tools formerly ſerving to ſlamp te 
reign goods, with theſe words, whit 
callicos, or foreign painted linen 
in the ports and mentione 
in the iſt article, ſhall be broke: 
depoſited in the neareſt exciſe ont 
within two months from the dated 
this. | 

XI. His majeſty does not me 
to extend this prohibition to forrl 
blue linens ſtriped, checked, dy 
painted, or. ſtamped, for the 6 
nea trade, which will continue! 
be permitted, according to the pre 


ceding laws concerning YI 1 
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lieutenant of the po- 
1 4 outer the intendants and 
1 niſſaries of the different pro- 
tes, are the perſons to whom 
lde referred, each in their own 


all matters of contraven- 


ners the king gives then 
Aan, nor are any other judges 


# courts to meddle with them in 
+: only the parties may appeal to 
the council, but meanwhi e their 
entences will be proviſionally exe - 


cute, 


_— 


I {cond Decree of rhe King's Coun- 
cl of France, dated 17th of Fuly 
ne. Taken from the Council 's 
Regifters. 

The king having ordered that an 
bunt ſhould be given him of the 
wmplaints addrefled to him by the 
merchants and manufacturers of his 
lingdom, concerning the prejudices 
mung to them, from the open ſage 
of foreign goods, and chiefly Eng- 
— which from faſbion _ 
kacy have obtained a preference, 
diſcouraging for the natural induſ- 
ty, and the more intolerable, as 
french goods are prohibited in Eng- 
und by the moſt ſevere laws; and 
ds majeſty having cauſed to be 
Wrought before him thoſe decrees 
ud laws, which in order to encou- 
dee the manufactures of the king- 
wn, and likewiſe by the motive of 
tut reciprocation, have forbid the 
wportation of certain foreign goods, 
ud hy upon others conſiderable 
nes, the payment whereof is now- 
Kays woided ; his majeſty has ac- 
hun ledgedthat the probation which 
korea to the trade of his ſubjects, 
Rqulres him to renew theſe differs 
at lavs, and to preſcribe rules, the 
wi eicaczoutly to aſcettam the 
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ces, 
ban to this decree, or about coun- 
rfeiting the ſtamps 3 for which 
them full 
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execution of the ſaid laws; he has 
been willing, however, that the 
prohibitions, the object whereof is 
to prevent the ſale of foreign goods, 
ſhould not extend their effect fo far 
as to deprive thoſe of his ſubjects, 
which carry on no trade, of the li- 
berty of ſatisfying their taſte, by 
cauſing to be ſent them from abroad 
objects newly invented, and which 


they would think to be of a better 


workm1nſhipthan thoſe of the king- 
dom; but at the ſame time, his ma- 
jeſty thought it was proper to lay 
on the ſaid objects duties confider- 
able enough, that the frequent im · 
prone of them might not be 
artful to the national manufaRto- 
fies, to the encouraging whereof 
the produce of the ſaid duties ſhall 
be applied, fo that the enjoyers of 
owes: ſhall in ſome manner pay a 
tribute to the general utility; where- 


to being willing to provide, having # 


heard the report of Mr. Calonne, 
ordinary counſellor of -the king's 
council, and general comptroller of 


the finances, the king being in his 


council, has ordered, and orders as 
follows : "7 

I. All foreign goods and wares, 
the importation whereof into the 
kingdom is prohibited by laws and 
decrees publiſhed fince the year 
1687, to this day, ſhall be and re- 
main prohibited from all entrances 
of the kingdom, on the pains de- 
clared in the faid laws. | : 

II. All goods from Engliſh ma» 
nufactories, but thoſe, the impor- 
tation whereof has been permitted 
by the decree of the 6th of Septem- 
ber 1601, or others fince, a liſt of 


which ſhall be joined to this pre- 


ſent- decree, ſhall continue to be 
prohibited from all entrances, of 
the kingdom, and ſpecially all kinds 
of ſadler's works, hofiery, wooHan 
cloths, and hardwares, upon. paig 


of the faid goods being * 9 


% 
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and of being fined ten thouſand 


livres. - 


III. His majeſty forbids, upon 
the ſame pains, the importation of 
all poliſhed ſteel wares (except tools 
and inſtruments fit for arts and ſci- 


. ences), and alſo of all kinds of fo- 


reign cryſtal and glaſs. 


LV. However, his majeſty allows 


thoſe of his ſubjects, which carry 
on no trade, to cauſe to be ſent 
them from England, or any other 
foreign country, but only for their 
own uſe or perſonal conſumption, 
thoſe objects, the importation where- 
of into the kingdom is forbid, by 
aſking a permit, which will be given 
them by the comptroller general of 
the finances, upon their declaring 
the e; and quantity of the 
goods, and of the office through 
which they are to be introduced, 
upon condition of paying to the chief 
of the general farm thirty per cent. 


of their value, with rod. per pound, 


according to the rule of eſtimation 
of the ſaid goods, which ſhall be 
ſent by his majeſty's order, to all 
the offices through which the intro- 
duction of the faid goods will be 

rmitted ; and the ſaid goods ſhall 
be forwarded with a lead ſtamp from 
the firſt office, to the place they are 
intended for, | 

V. His majeſty intends that nei- 


ther exemption nor moderation. of 


the ſaid duties ſhall be granted to 
any body whatſoever, or of what- 
ever rank of quality they may be, 
nor upon any account whatſoever. 


VI. His majeſty forbids again, as 


by the decree of the 6th of Sep- 


tember 1707, all traders and mer- 
chants, either wholeſale or retail 
dealers, in the cities, and all other 
places of the kingdom, and alſo all 
other perſons, to offer to ſale, re- 
tail, or ſell in any manner whatſo- 
ever, any of the ſaid prohibited 


goods, upon pain of their being 


lofing their quality and kee 


cle be executed, and te inform th 


confiſcated, and of being fine 

thouſand livres, without it bein 

poſſible to remit or din - 
ne: 

VII. His majeſty likewiſe wor; 
expreſſedly all Pri eh 
the cities or other places of ü 
kingdom, to have on their 4 
doors the name of Warthof, f 
Engliſh goods, or oe any oth 
country, on the ſame pain of bei 
fined three thouſand livres, ande 


merchants ; and his majeſty orde 
on the ſame pains, all thoſe y 
ſhould have ſuch inſeript 

their ſhops, to cauſe it to — 
out and deſtroyed, in aweek's ti 
from the day this deeree is publiſ 
ed, without any farther delay; 0 
ders the guards, ſyndics, and ad 
joints of the corporations of art 
and trades, in Paris and in the pre 
vinces, to take care that this arti 


judges of the police of the con 
ventions thereto. 

VIII. The prohibited 
which people (contrary to this dag 
cree) ſhould attempt to import, fel 
or circulate,. in the kingdom, (| 
be ſeized by the exeiſe offer, a 
the confiſcation thereof, as well 
the fine proſecuted before the lie 
nant of police, and before the u 
tendants and commiſſanies, charge 
with the execution of the king's0l 
ders in the provinces .of the king 
dom; the king giving to esche 
them the cognizance of all c 
traventions to this decree, fave tl 
appeal to his council, and forbi 
ding .all other courts and 
to meddle with them. . 

IX. The goods, the confucanr 
whereof ſhall have been pronoun 
ed, ſhall be immediately after fe 
with a lead ſtamp, and with a . 
rant cocket to the genefa 


prohibited goods at Paris, * 


| hall be valued by two ap- 
in choſen for that pu rpoſe, and 

\.lf of the price thus valued, 
a and paid ig ready money 
0 officers who ſhall have ſeized, 
. _ any part thereof being kept 
"hem ; and then the ſaid goods 

he exported, and for that pur- 
bent back, viz. thoſe going by 
- name of white goods, merchan- 
118, blanches, to the port of V'O- 
nt, and the others in ſome of the 
| ports of the kingdom, where 
hall be ſold in the month of 
may every year, by public ſale, 
ir hall they be reimported into 
te kingdom upon any account; the 
cofit ot 
fed of, according to orders of his 
ety, after taking off, however, 
half giren to the ſeizing offi- 
rs, and the expences which ſhall 


eulen out of the other half. 
T. AE 


in the King's Council, his 
Mljelty being preſent, held at 
Verſilles, July the 17th, 1785. 


(Signed) 
Bandx DE BETEUII. 


Pelaration of the King of Pruſſia, 
gf 23, 1785, delivered by the 
Cort de Loft to the Marquis of 


Carmarthen. 


The king believed he had every 
ln to expect, that the court of 
Ku had given up all thoughts 
In exchange of Bavaria, or an 
ulition thereof in any other 
Ker, after ſuch an acquitition 

been proved to the ſaid court 
dle inadmifſible, in the conferences 
«dt Braunau, in the month of 
ptember 1778; after the faid 
wt had renounced all its preten- 
ws on Bavaria by the peace of 
I 


which ſales ſhall be diſ- 


ii 


f | 
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Teſchen, and had become itſelf, to- 
gether with ti other contracting 
and mediating powers of that peace, 
uarantee of the covenants of the 
— Palatine, whereby that houſe 
is not allowed any alienation, or, 
as it is N any exchange of 
its poſſeſſions. His majeſty, how- 
ever, having been apprized in the 
month of January ot the preſent 
year, by the duke of Deux Ponts, 
that the.court of Vienna had, not- 
withſtanding theſe important confi- 

derations, propoſed to that prince 
an exchange of the whole of Bava- 
ria, together with the Upper County 
Palatine and the duchies of Neu- 
burg and Sulzbach, for a part of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands ; his ma- 
jeſty was anxious to communicate 
his uneaſineſs on that account to 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, as guarantee 
of the peace of Teſchen. The an- 
ſwer which her imperial majeſty 
gave to the king, through her mi- 
niſter prince Dolgoroucki, that 
after the refuſal of the duke of Deux 
Ponts, there was no more thought 
about ſuch an exchange,” might 
have been a ſufficient aſſurance to 
the king, if his majeſty could have 
been equally ſecure with reſpect to 
the intentions of the court of Vi- 
enna. But that court has too evi- 
dently ſhewn, by the ſteps taken in 
rhe courſe of the preſent year, as 
well as by the ſyſtem it has at all 
times purſued, that it cannot bring 
itſelf to an entire renunciation of 
the project of making, ſooner or 

later, an acquifition of Bavaria. 
The ſaid court, after having in 
its firſt circular declaration dithmi- 
lated the exiſtence of this project, 
aſſures indeed in the latter an inti- 
mation of the declaration of the 
court of Ruſſia, that it never en- 
tertained, nor ever ſhould entertain, 
the leaſt thought of a violent or 
forced exchange of Bavaria. But 
this 


S 
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ſame. 
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- this diſtidction between forced or 


voluntary ſhews evidently that the 
court of Vienna ſtill entertains an 
idea of the 
Bavaria. This conjecture, alread 

ſtrong enough in itſelf, is too well 
confirmed by the aſſertion of the 
court of Vienna, that * by virtue 
of the peace of Baden the houſe Pa- 
latine ag full liberty to exchange 


its poſſeſſions. It 1s true the 18th 


article of the peace of Baden ſays, 
« that, in caſe the houſe of Bava- 
ria finds it convenient to make ſome 
exchange of its poſſeſſions in return 


for others, his moſt Chriſtian ma- 


J romiſes not to - oppoſe the 
— j It follows ns. how- 
ever, from this very article, that 
the contracting parties did not mean 
thereby to allow to the houſe of 
Bavaria any thing farther than a 


partial exchange of ſome diſtrt or 


piece of country ſuitable to its in- 
tereſt; but it certainly was not, 


nor could it be underſtood at that 


time, to allow a total exchange of 
a large electorate and fief of the 
empire (which, .being under the 
diſpofition of the Golden Bull, was 
not at all liable to an alteration of 
this nature), which would have too 
nearly affected and overturned the 
efſential conſtitution of the electo- 
ral college, and even the integrity 
of the 'whole confederate ſyſtem of 
the empire. Admitting even thar, 


be the peace of Baden, the houſe 
O 


Bavaria was allowed to make a 
partial exchange, ſuitable to its in- 


tereſt, of ſome part of its poſſeſ- 


fions, this power has ſince been ab- 
rogated by the eighth article of the 
peace of Teſchen, and by the ſepa- 
rate act concluded at the ſame time 
between the elector Palatine and the 
duke of Deux Ponts ;. becauſe the 
covenants of the houſe Palatine of 
the years 1766, 1771, and 1774, are 
therein renewed, whereby all the 


* 


tual and inalienable fideicom 1 


ſibility of a barter of ancient 'pragmatic function of 


tracting parties of that peace, li 


pendent of the geographic a 
on 


to be contented with its vaſt mc 


+ 
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alatine are charged with 3 


houſe, concluded ar Pavia in 
year 1329, is likewiſe feferred 
therein, whereby that whole il) 
trious houſe has bound itſelf; 
to exchange nor otherwiſe ale 
the leaſt part of its poſſeſſions, Ny 
as the 3 of Teſchen, toret 
wich all its ſeparate acts, is uy 
the guarantee of the king and 't 
elector of Saxony, as principal o 


wiſe under the guarantee of f 
two mediating powers, the cou 
of Ruſſia and France, and the whi 
empire; it follows, therefore, f 
no exchange of Bavaria what 

can any more take place with 
the eonſent and concurrence of t 
powers juſt mentioned; and eſpe 
ally not without the intervention 
the king and all his co-eſtates of 
empire, whoſe eſſential intere(t it 
thar this great and important due 
of Bavaria ſhould remain with t 
houſe Palatine; becauſe it muſt 
ſtriking to every body, that, ind 


political diſproportion between 
Auftrian Netherlands and the wht 
of Bavaria, the transferring of 
large and fine a country to 
houſe of Auſtria, and thereby rout 
ing as it were the Auſtrian mc 

chy (which already preponders 
too much), would take away all 
lance of power in aro 
the ſecurity, as well as the libent 
of all the ſtates of the empire, wo! 
only depend upon the difcretion 
the houſe of Auſtria. It ſeems i 
this great and powerful houſe ou 


chy, and not to think any mort 
an acquiſition fo alarming, not on 
to Germany, but likewiſe to 


Europe. F 


iſed to the mar time 


py erer to alienate any part of 
Nt | Naherlapds to any prinee bur 
* ben houſe; a ſtipulation 


Aenne be ſet aſide without 
nent of the contracting par- 
The king cannot therefore but 
ded by all that has been 
ed, that the court of Vienna 
wt rery ſoon, or perhaps ne- 
zire up the project of making, 
«of later, an acquifition of 
u, by ſome means or other, 
that, according to the princi- 
manifeſted ſtill in its latter eir- 


xe, His majeſty thought he 
{not in this caſe do leſs for bis 
keurity, as well as for that of 
hole empire, than to propoſe 
q co-ellates, to enter into an 
on conformable to all the 
mental conſtitutions of the 
ir, namely, the peace of Weſt- 
u and to the eapitulations of 
emperors, and founded upon 
gample of all centuries, tend- 
ly topreſerve the preſent and 
conſtitution of the empire, - to 
kan every member thereof in 
ſee and tranquil enjoyment of 
nelits, ſtates, - and poſſeffions, 
@ oppoſe every arbitrary and 
Þ enterprize, contrary- to the 
n of the empire. His majeſty; 
Wy met with the ſame ſenti- 
an the moſt ſerene electors of 
ky and of Brunſwick Lune- 
ka juſt now concluded and 
la treaty of union with them; 
atreaty is not offenſive againſt 


the dignity, rights, and pre- 
wes, of his majeſty the empe- 
te Romans, and which has 
lar nothing for its object, but 
man the copſtitutiona! ſyſtem 
ITO 


puBLE GC) 


I (hould likewiſe remember, 
i the barrier treutx of 1715, 


kclaration; it reſerves to it 


yet the poffibility and power 


enn, nor any way ar 
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mentioned; and which therefore 


cannot give the leaſt uneaſineſs to 
the court of Vienna; if that court 
has the ſame views and intention 
for the preſervation. of the faid ſy- 
ſtem; as there is reaſon to expect, 
and as is indeed expected, from the 

reatneſs of ſoul, and loyalty of the 
bead of the empire. It cannot be 
doubted that the king, as an elector 
and prince of the empire, and N 

n 


one of the contracting parties, a 


. of the peace of Weſtpha - 
a and Teſchen, has an inconte(t« 
able right to conclude with his co- 
eſtates of the, empire ſuch a conſti- 
tutional and inoffentive tteaty. 


The king having engaged in 4 


war to pre vent the exchange and all 
farther diſmemberment of Bavaria 
(which war was put an end to by 
the peace of Teſchen), his mazeſty 
has hereby acquired a, right and a 


particular and permanent intereſt to 


oppoſe any exchange of Bavaria, 
preſent and future; and in doing 
this by ſuch meaſures as are con- 
formable to the laws of nations, and 
to thoſe of the German empire, his 
majeſly only fulfils his obligations 
and rights, without provoking the 
diſſatisfaction or reproach of the 
court of Vienna, and without giv- 
ing any juſt cauſe to attribute to 
him any offenſive views or ſteps a- 
gainſt that court. The king could 


not, therefore, but be in ſome mea- 
ſare affected and ſurpriſed, when 
informed that the court of Vienna 
exclajmed again(t this union in its 
declarations, publicly addreſſed to 
all the courts of Europe, and of the 
empire, endeavouring even to give 
to the ſail treaty an odious colour. 


His majeſty believes, not to have 
given the leaſt cauſe for ſuch a pros 


ceeding ; but rather to have merits, 


ed more juſtice for his open, patrts 
otic, and diſintereſted eohduct, as 
(N) well 


| 
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well before as after the peace of 
Teſchen, in what regards Bavaria 
and the houſe Palatine. His ma- 
jeſty will not imitate the manner a- 
dopted in the ſaid declaration: be 
will take ſpecial care not to recri- 
minate. He will ſatisfy himſelf 
th appealing to the teſlimony of 
he electors and princes of the em- 
pire, who will atteſt, that, without 
any ſuggeſtion or accuſution hat- 
ever, * has confined himſelf to 
evince to them the inadmiſſibility 
and danger of any exchange of Ba- 
varia, and to propoſe to them to en- 
ter into ſuch a conſtitutional treaty, 
as may be laid before the whole 
world. To remove every doubt a- 
bout the purity of the intentions of 
the king, and the juſtice of the ſleps 
he has taken, his majeſty thinks it 
his duty to make the concluſion of 
this treaty, and the motives which 
occaſioned it, known to the princi- 
pal powers of Europe, whoare any 
way concerned about the welfare of 
the German empire, and the, pre- 
ſervation of its ſyſtem. The king 
has done this by'the preſent decla- 
tation, which he would not fail to 
communicate - likewiſe to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, as a mark of his 
confidence and attention, and of his 
defire -to ſecure himſelf the ſuf- 
frage of his Britannic majeſty ; 
though he, as elector of Brunſwick 
Lunenburg, has himſelf already 
concurred in the concluſion of the 
treaty ; and has thereby given in- 
dubitable proof how much his ſen- 
timents coincide with thoſe. of the 
king about the neceſſity of the ſaid 
treaty, and the objects which gave 

necation to it. 

The king is particularly ha 

to have added theſe new as Gals 
friendſhip and intimacy which has 
already for ſo long a time ſubliſted 
between the two royal houſes, and 
| — 2 NE nf 
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Lufi has made, 
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TT In 
jetty the fame ſenti 
welfare of the — —— 
their common country, ang 
ſupport of a ſyſiem, which 
eflential influence the | 
Berlin, Aug. 23, 178ß. 


—_ 


Anfwer delivered by the Mares 
[trig to 5 1440 
uence of the pretetlin 
rut f ora bo 
The king has received wit 
ſure the communication which 
ade, by onde 
Pruſſian majeſty, to lord (ay 
— oe the ſentiments ot Ng 
majeſty reſpecting the t 
at Berlin the 23d of July 
concluding of which the king 
ſelf, in his electoral capacity 
pleaſed to concur, ' 
The lively intereſt whicl 
Pruſſian majeſty never ceaſes te 
for the maintenance of the 
nic conſſitution, and the pre 
tion of the rights of every me 
of the empire, cannot but dt 
the greateſt praiſe from thoſe 
who are true ſriends to the 
= and well-being of that re 
able confederation ; and, 
ſame time that the court of L 
is eager to render this juſtice 
atriotic views of his Pruſiat 
jeity, ir flatters itſelf that the 
ſures of precaution, which the 
electoral courts have thought 
per to take, may never deco 
ceſſary, by any attack, either 
or ine upon the ackno# 
rights of the Germunic body 
that, for the future, the mal 
harmony may be re- eſtablue 
the molt tincere confidence f 
ſubſiſt, between the augul © 


15 ants, Sept. 9, 1785. 


1 


Captain Stanhope, of 
key ow of War, 


rr Boxudoin of Boſton. 


Mercury, Bofton-barbour, 
Aug. Iz 1785. 
forry to be obliged to re- 
at to you? excellency, the con- 
# inſults and diſgraceful in- 
ities offered by hundreds 1n this 
to me and my officers, which 
o we have taken no notice of, 
of the illiberal and indecent 
me with which the newſpa- 


x troubled you now, had | not 
purſued, and my life, as well 
tat of one of my officers, been 
kngered, by the violent rage of 
wh, yeſterday evening, without 
mc.tion of any ſort. 

| ruſt it is needleſs to recom- 
ad to your excellency, to adopt 
d neaſures as may diſcover the 
geaders, and bring them to pub- 
aloe, as well as protect us from 
ber inſult, 

| hare the honour to be 

your Excellency's 

volt obedient humble ſervant. 


1 Excellency Governor Bowdoin. 


wealth of Maſſachuſetts, Bo- 
fon, Aug. 1, 1785. 

on, 

lar letter of this date is now 
Me ne, It is a great misfortune 
the ſubjects or citizens of dif- 
u countries, which have been 
. cannot eaſily recover 
"Cree of good humour which 
* induce them to treat each 
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w hare been filled; nor ſhould I 


other with proper decorum, when 


the governments, to which they re- 


ſpectively belong, have entered into 
a treaty of amity, and ſheathed the 
ſword. But you muſt have dbſetys 
ed, that diſturbances, arifing from 


and this ſource, too frequently hap» 
pen, eſpecially in populous ſea · port 
towns. 


If you have been inſulted, and 
your life has been endangered, in 
manner as you have repreſented to 
me, I muſt inform you thar our 
laws afford you ample ſatisfaction. 
Foreigners are entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law as well as amen- 
able to it, equally with any citi- 
zen of the United States, while 
they continue within the juriſdie- 
tion of this commonwealth. 

Any learned practitioner in the 
law, if applied to, will direct you 
in the mode of legal proceſs in the 
obtaining a —— of injury, if you 
have been injured ; and the judi- 
ciary court will cauſe due enqui 

to be made touching riotous an 

unlawful aſſemblies and their miſ- 
demeanors, and inflict legal puniſh- 
ment on ſuch as, by verdict of a 


Jury, may be found guilty. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


Irn, 


When LI had the henour of 4 
plying to your excellency to dil 
countenance the diſgraceful attacks 
made upon me and the pfficers of 
his Britankic majeſty's ſlip Mer- 
cury, under my command, and to. 


afford us your protection, it was up- 


on your poſitive aſſurance to that 

etteQ, in their preſence, I reſted 

mx hope, How much your co 
2 4 
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* 


— 


— Boi i — SI» — = 


— 
— 


— 


= rw amr gm pron": 


| 
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expectation is too obvious either » Mercury, Nantaſfuriss ts 
ſatis ty me, or even do credit to yout-  ' 1787, hal 

ſelf for your excellency mulbes: : N. e AY 
cuſe me when T remark, that I ne. Sir, | 

ver received a letter ſo inſulting to Tam to acknowledge the hor 
my ſenſes, as your anſwer to my of yourexcellency' letter, this 
requifition of yeſterday. I am ment received, and have to 4 
however happy in finding a much you, I ſhall moſt ekeerfully jy 
better, diſpoſition in the tirſt claſs of to the worſt conſequences that 
inhabitants, whoſe aſſiſtance I am ariſefromourco pondence, u 
glad to acknowledge as the more ac- I do not conceive, on my yy 
ceptable, after your apparent eva- have been couched in terms of 
ſion from the ſubſtance of my let- ther inſolence or abuſe, whic 
ter; and however well informed more than I could venture tof 
your excellency may believe your- Yyour's ; and however exalted 
ſelf, upon the laws and cuſtoms of excellency's ſtation is, I know 
nations in ſimilar cafes, allow me to of any more reſpectable than 
aſſure you there is not one, no not I have the honour to fill, 


eren the ally of theſe States, that I have the honour to be- ; 
would not moſt ſeverely reprobate, pour reel ern 7 
either the want of energy in go- 7 obedient humble g le 
\ vernment, or the difinclination of 8 F 


N ö the governor, to correct ſuch noto- Ts his Excellency Governor Bu 
rious inſults to public characters, in | | 
which light only we can deſire to be 


— ——_— ———— 


To his Excellency Governor Bowdoin. 


1 

| received. , { 

| 4 I have the honour to be Adarefs of the Fuftices of the 

* | our Excellency's and County of Þ biladelphia, | 

"13 oft obedient humble ſervant, — able Benjomin Fr : 
| : | | . . * ; ( 


Captain Stanhope, ; 2 
Your letter, dated the ſocond . o 7 viace*pan, im 
the moſt lively ſenſe of your 


inſtant, was delivered to me by 
your lieutenant Mr. Naſh, at e 1 


*clock this afternoon. ; 
o' clock this aft ticular, approach you with 


J hereby let you know, that as hi : 
N | igheſt veneration and reſpett, 
the letter is conceived in terms of = happy, Sir, in having l ü 


inſolence and abuſe, altogether un- , 
provoked, I ſhalt take fach men- Power ua gs A. 105 1 
ſures concerning it, as the dignity e ee n 3 * 
of my ſtation, and a juſt regard to Þ 8 nord y "ances of | 
the honour of this commonwealth, X A wy tim. and de 
connected with the honour of the * voy Fu cordial aſpiration 
United States in general, thall re- that t . * 


quire 7 to you every felicity during u 
Boſton, Aug. 3, 1785, © mainder of your days, and to 
: 6 o'cloci, P. M. | them, ſubſervient to ibe PUrP* 


* 


— 


ud the other ſtates of the. 
|, behalf of the juſtices, | 


oxxert FLEESON, Preſident. 
le hor . 17* 1785. 534 | , 
e the Doctor returned the 
. following anſwer, 
ly ſu 8 | 
that tlemen, F-26864 
ce, Eren knötle of the honour 
pu me by your kind congratula- 
ms of ca my ſafe return to our coun- 
whic 


nd it in the full enjoyment. 
and liberty, makes me 
know en the day of my arrival among 
pieſt of my life. 
kat its preſent felicity in good 
fthfully executed by a vir- 
ws magiſtracy, may be long con- 
zed, is ons of my moſt terveus 
ſets, 
B. FRANKLIN» 


A 
> 


tir from the Kino of Pruſſia to 
aten General, Sept. 17, 1785. 


Erb and mighty lords, and par- 
teularly good friends and 
righbours, &c. 

ſe, Frederick, by the grace of 
W king of Pruſſia, margrave of 
Wenbourg, &c. &C. &c. 
5 to Wer having communicated to 
lich migntineſies our uneaſi - 
ud intention, by our ample 
of the ꝛ9th of February, of 
all rear, reſpecting the dif 
rie 12111110n tor ſome time be- 
kt 2 lord here itary ſtadt- 
* prince 0! Orange and Naſ- 
, a having received on that 
„en ne part of your high 


t00 Awelles, by your auſwer of 
dif ful :1, of the ſame year, af- 
8 ü Ke vag reeable reſpecting that 


*, vc did hope that theie eir- 
aces would not have taken 
* 0} more; but on the con- 
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the cruel and unmerited fate of per- 
ſons fo nearly related to us; þ 

on the contrary, that we ſhall watch 
over the preſervation of the welfare 
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trary, that the ſaid, lord hereditar 
ſtadtholder would have been left 11 


the quiet exerciſe of his inconteſt- 
able prerogati ves, Ne 


his dignity-. of hexeditary 
er, nana 

But ſince wWe learn the contrary, 
agg eyen ſome very unfavourable. 
advices from ſome of the provinces' 
of your high mightineſſes, this has, 
excited us to dilpatch to the lords 
ſtates of the province of Holland 


and Weſt Frieſland a letter, of whieh 


a copy is incloſed. 

"Being convinced of your high 
mightineſſes“ love of equity, and 
of your affection for the houſe of 
Orange and Naſſau, which has me⸗ 
rited it, in all the States of the 
United Provinces, we moſt earneſt- 
ly pray your high mightineſles, by 
the preſent, as a neighbour and 
friend, to interpoſe in the preſent 
diſagreeable events, and that you 


— will addreſs wi'h zeal both the lords 


ſtates of Holland 


7 7 


id Weſt Frieſs 
land, and the ilates_ of, the other 
provinces, where neceſſary, in, ory 
der that the lord hereditary ſtadt- 
holder may peaceably enjoy the 
rights belonging to him heredita- 
rily; that thoſe taken from him 
may be reſtored, and that a perfecß 
harmony may be re-eſtabliſhed. 
Thus we recommend by the pre 
ſent in the mot ſerious manner te 
your high mightineſſes, the welfar 
and interells of the lord heredita1 
ſtadtholder, of our dear niece, ps 
of their family, which gives ſo much 
hopes; that your high mightineſſes 


therefore will vouchſafe to take into 


deliberation, and make the lords of 
the reſpective ſtates conſider, that 
we cannot be indifferent reſpecting 


ut, 


due to them, and to which we ought 
(N 3) 
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> contribute by every poſſibl 
5 To NE, Oy, eq 


preſent our impartial mediation, in 
uallty of friend and neighbour, 


2 with the beſt intentions. 


Me hope to ſee in gonſequence; 
that our beſt wiſhes will be fulfilled 
in that reſpect; and in this /expec- 
tation we remain at all times af- 
fectionate to your high mightineſſes 


as a friend and neighbour, | 
Berlin, Sept. 18, 
1785 · 


4 5 - ” 6 
1— 


> tight that m 


FREDERICK, 


\ __ FinckENSTEIN. 
And underneath HzxTSBERG. 


—— 


BE 


Arſruer of the States of Holland 42 
V Fricfland to the foregoing 


Letter. 


Moſt igh and moſt ſerene Lord 


and King, 


We have received in due time the 
ter, daied the 18th of September 
if, with which your majeſty has 
been pleaſed to fayour vs, It was 
with the livelieft ſatisfaction we 


found therein r 
of your g 


rize them both not to ſet a 


value on ſuch favourable diſpoſi- 
tions, and in the mean time teſtify 
our gratitude in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, our moſt ardent wiſh being 
that the republic may long conti- 


e to enjoy ſo valuable a b 


but the purer our deſire is to cul- 
tivate them, the more ſenſibly were 
we affected at finding by your let- 


ter, that one of the princi 


tives that oceaſioned its being write 
ten, is grounded on the information 
ap to your . tending to 

at we meant 


yo deprive the prince of Orange of your letter, our reſolution d 


finuate, not only t 


* 
- 


ed aſſurances 
will and friendſhtÞ 
towards the republic, of which our 

ince conſtitutes the principal 
12 We know too well how to 


mifgit belag i 


tial and important 
ing to the ſtadthg 
leave bim th 
rand 


confined to a v and vent 
ſtatement of the real fiſt ih h 
ly poſſible for us migure we 
mine and enquire, whether 


out our knowledge and ag 
will any att * ben 
— or there, w 

at b 
bara 


your majeſty, with that frank ( 
diality, vouched to by that lorg 
juſlice which you are ple sel 
acknowledge in us, that, now 
ſenſible we are of the neceſſity 
enforces the putting an efted 
ſtop to ſeveral abuſes and enem 
ments, which only tend to the 
triment of the country; and 
though we cannot refuſe our( 
currence to redreſs ſuch grievant 
yet we never have conſented, 
ſhall at any time ſutfer, that an 
gulation be adopted contrary tt 
legal and permanent conſtitutio 
derogatory to the lawful nt 
the celery ſtadtholder, of 
any other perſon. We flatter 
ſelves, fire, that the fincere 4 
ances we here give to your ma 
will fully fuffice to do away tht 
favourable impreſſions, which! 
have been the conſequences d 
roneous, and, as it appear, enn 
vague information, hoping that) 
majeſty likewiſe will not cot! 
from what hath been {id mot 
ticularly, as we conjecture 
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her as an act levelled 


4 the acknowledged and in- 
| * nights of the faid ſtadt- 
| as we can moſt poſitively 
tat neither the contents nor 
ning of the ſaid reſolution accord 
| in the leait article with what 
\ been repreſented, or have any 
wdency thereto. 

Nothing but our regard for your 
ey could induce us to enter 
1 theſe explanations ; though, 
« confideration ſet aſide, were it 
e to diſcuſs the ſubject, we 
wid bare ſtronger reaſons to ſhew 
concern at the thoughts which, 
al appearance, have been ſug- 
| to your majeſty, concern» 
« the aforeſaid reſolve ; as ſuch 
aches tend to make it doubtful, 
daher we, who are beyond diſ- 
e inveſted with the ſovereignty 
. this province, have a right, 
le ſed 


got xpreſs the civil commotions 


ich our on eyes have witneſſed, 
whoriſe and empower the aſſem- 
al our deputies (whoſe duty and 
unment it ĩs to look to ſuch mat- 
and at whoſe deliberations the 
nce of Orange Has a right to aſ- 
to call in the military garri- 
lin this place, conſiſting moſt- 
a our own guards, and to form 
detachments as might reſtore 
dic order and tranquillity, 

ne canaot therefore ſuſpeR the 
ce of having conveyed ſuch in- 
ation, to complain, as it were, 
four majeſty againſt us, tince we 
it ſuppoſe in the prince too clear 
novledge of our conſtitution, 
wo great an attachment to the 
wns which it gives him to 
imagine him capable of hav- 
alen a flep, which, in our opi- 
, vould give birth to a ſyſtem 
uns, if once admitted, to leave 
thing more than the empty 


* very ſhadow of ſove- 
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our own ſafety, and in order 
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With a monarch, who, like you, 
fire, duly eſtimates the rights inſe«. 
parable from' ſovereign power, we 
ſhould certainly forfeit all claim to 
that regard and eſteem which your 
majelty is pleaſed to expreſs for us, 
if, inftead of watching with the ut« 
moſt care over thoſe prerogatives 
which inconteſtably belong to us, 
we were to ſuffer them to be weak- 
ened by any kind of arrangemeng 
relative to one or the other parts 
thereof, This reaſon gives us cauſe 
to reſt aſſured that the prince of 
Orange will himſelf — 
our fyſtem of government, and be. 
convinced that, as we again | 
it, we are incapable of failing in 
regard to him, in any part of that 
Juſtice and equity by which we con · 
ftantly endeavour to diſtinguiſh our 
government ; having nothing more 
at heart than to multiply the falu» 
w_ effects which a due and juſt 
diſcharge of the high offices en - 
truſted to that prince, both in the 
republic at large and this province 
in particular, are calculated to pro» 
duce for the good and welfare of the 
country and its inhabitants. K 

As to the reſt, we beg leave to 
refer your majeſty to the letter write 
ten with our conſent by the ſtates« 
general, on the zoth of Auguſt, 
r784, to the contents of which we 
fully and readily ſubſcribe. Per · 
mit us, fire, to recommend the re» 
public, and this province to your 
royal friendſhip. We have the ho« 
nour to be, &c, : 


———— 


Reſolutions of the City of London, 
in Common Hall, reſpecting the 
Shop Tax, Nov. 4, 1785. 


Cratrx, Mayor, | 
In a Meeting or Aſſembly of the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery- 
men of the ſeveral Companies of 
the City of London, in 


(N 4) 
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Hall aſſembled, at the Guildhall 
of the ſaid City, on Friday the 
th Day of November, 1785. 
Reſolved unanimouſly, That it is 
the indiſpenſable duty of every li- 
veryman ot this city to protect, 
every conſtitutional exertion, the 
general intereſt of his fellow ·citi · 
TEns.' ' 2 
- Reſolved unapimouſly, That 
thoſe intereſls are inſeparably con- 
nected with, and entirely dependent 
upon, the trade of the metropolis. 
Reſolved unanimouſly, I hat eve - 
ry meaſure which tends to ſubvert 


this invaluable foundation of our 


trade and ſubſiſtence, is not only in 


the higheſt degree unwiſe and impo- 
overnment, 


litic an the part of 


from whence it proceeds, but ſuch 


; 


as calis: for the exerciſe of every 
legal endeavour, on the part of the 
citiz(ns; to 


reſiſt and oppoſe to the 
utmaſt ... 


gReſolyed unanimauſly, That the 


ſhopetax is preciſely ſuch a meaſure 
as is deſcribed in the preceding re- 
ſolution, and that therefore the op- 
poſition to it is a point in which all 
deſcriptions of men ought to unite, 
and with which party prejudices 
ought to have no concern; an 


able in its principle, but in the 


-higheſt degree dangerous and op- 


preſſive in its operation, 


EReſolved unanimouſly, That 


therefore we molt earneſtly recom- 
mend to our fellow- ſubjects at large 


ſtrenuouſly to perſevere in the ex- 
ection of every conſtitutional means 
. for obtaining a repeal of that moſt 


oppretiive act; and to unite in one 
firm, { ber, and deliberate opinion, 
as to the neceſſity of the immedi- 
ate ly adopting ſuch meaſures as may 


atford a rational expectation of ſe- 
cuzity to their trade, and a well 
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be the baſis of the preſent tre 


| d ſhall think adviſable tor the 0 
that it is the duty of every conſci- 
entious citizen to join, as againſtan 
impoſt not only partial and inequit- 
_ remain 


* 


grounded * 
public rr the min 


, [The above reſolution * 

mare of thanks, were 2 
be ſigned by the. town-clerk, | 
Publiſhed in all the Papery.] 


Definitive Treaty of Pract 


the Emperor Germany a 
States Sa . 8, 10 


90 I. There ſhall beperpetualpe 
and a conſtant and4fincere fr 
ſhip between his im rial maig 
his heirs and ſu rs, and 
high mightineſſes the fates gti 
of the united provinces; their eh 
provinces, and countries, and 
reſpective vaſſals and ſubjeds, 
II. The treaty; concluded 
Munſter, - January 30, 1648, 


and all the flipulations of ihe 
treaty of Munſter ſhall be pref 
ed, in as much as they ſhall nc 
affected by the preſent, 
III. It ſhall be allowed he 
ter, to the to contracting pe 
to make ſuch regulations 


merce and cultoms- of their rel 
tive eſtats. 
IV. The limits of Flanden 
the ſame as at the con 
tion in the year 1664, and it 
difficulty ſhall ariſe, owing 1 
obſcurity of time, it ſhallbe 
one. month after- the exchang 
the: ratification, oy commit 
named by each of the contra 
parties, to adjuſt it, It s 
over agreed, that it {hall be i 
in a manner to be deemed res 
cally advantageous. _ 
V. The high contrafingp0 
reciprocally engage not to con 
any forts, or erect an) bat 
whoſe ſhot will reach from de 


my 


& 
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and to demoliſh thoſe 
Ken" dieady conlirudted in 
1 high mightineſſes ſhall 

n be regulated, in the moſt 
ent manner, and to the ſa- 
ann of the emperor, the flood- 
i the waters in his mayelly's 
nions in Flanders, and on the 

i; of the Maeſe, in order to 
aut, as much as poſſibie, the in- 
00s, Their high mightineſſes 
@ conſent, that to that end there 
ul de made uſe of, under a rea- 
able rent, the neceſſary land un- 
their government. The ſluices 
i ſhall be conſtructed for that 
e on the territories of the 
x reneral, ſhall remain * 
ber ſorereignty; and the 
te cookrutted in — place 
ich will obſtruct a detence of 
wir frontiers. The molt conve- 
at ficuations for the ſaid fluices 
| be reſpectively named in the 
of one month after the ex- 
ave of the ratification by com- 
nes, who ſhall alſo agree for 
boſe which are to be under the go- 
ent of doth powers. 

VII. Their high mightineſſes ac- 
porledge the full right of abſo- 
e nd independent ſovereignty of 

imperial majeſty over all the part 
| Scheldt, from Antwerp to the 

bats of the country of Saftingen, 
patormable to the line drawn in 
664. T he ſtates-general renounce, 
(eoaſequence, the right of levy- 
up tax or impoſt on that part 


N 


che debeldt; alſo from inter- 


Jung, in any manner, the navi- 
jon and commerce of his impe- 
kl najeſly's ſubjects. The reſt of 
* mer beyond the line, drawn 
Pm the ſea, ſhall continue under 
i lorereignty of the ſtates- gene- 

j lo the canals of the Sas, the 
# _ * nm neighbouring 
e ot the ſea, conformable to 
"ay of Munſter, 
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VIII. Their high -mightineſſes 
ſhall evacuate and demoliſh the forts 
of Kruiſehans, and of Frederick 
Henry, and ſhall cede the territo- 
ries to his imperial majeſty. 
IX. Their high mightineſſes, 
willing to give to the emperor a new 
proof of their deſire to eſtabliſti the 
moſt perfect intelligence between 
the two countries, conſent to eva- 
cuate-and ſubmit. to the diſcretion 
of his imperial majeſty, the forts 
of Lillo and Lietkenichoek, with 
the fortifications in their preſent 
condition; the ſtates-general re- 
ſerving to. themſelves the right of 
withdrawing the artillery and am - 
munition of all ſorts. U > 
the two pre- 


X. The ig | 
ceding articles ſhall take place fix 
of the ra- 


weeks after the exchange 
* N | 

XI. His imperial majeſty re- 
nounces the pretenfions he had 
formed upon the banks and villages 
of Bladel and Reuſel. 

XII. Their high mightineſſes re- 
nounce, on their part, all preten- 
fions. on the village of Poſtel, it 
being underſtood that the revenues 
of the abbey of Poſtel, ſecularized 
b E22 cannot be re- 
ed. 

XIII. There ſhall be named, in 
the term of ane month after the ex- 
change of the ratification, commiſ- 
ſaries to ſurvey the limits of Bra- 
bant, and to agree on each part of 
the exchanges that can be made for 
their mutual advantage. 

XIV. His imperial majeſty re- 
nounces all the rights and preten- 
ſions which he had formed, or can 
form, in virtue of the treaty of 
1763, upon the village of Maeliricht, 
the county af Vroenhoven, the 
banks of St. Servas, and the coun- 
try beyond the Maeſe. : 
XV. Their high mightineſſes 


Pau pay to his imperial majeſty the 


um of nine millions five hundred 
thou- 
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thouſand fHorias, in the current 
matey of Holland. | 

XVI. Their high mightineſſes 
having declared their intentions to 


— of his imperial ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects who have ſuffered by 


the inundations, engage to pay to 
His imperial majeſty, for that pur- 
. poſe; the ſum of five hundred thou- 


fund florins. 
XVII. The payments of the 
fams ffipulated by the two preced- 
ing articles, ſhall be made in the 
manner following :»-Three months 
after the ratification of the preſent 
— bry {tates-general will cauſe 
to de paid into che imperial treaſu 
of Bruſſels, the Tam of twelve 4 
dred and fifty 
rins ; and every fix months after, a 
tire fam, till the whole is complet- 
ed. Theſe payments not to be 
ſtopped or ſuſpended under any 
pretext whatſoever. 
XVIII. Their high mightineſſes 
cede to his imperial majeſty the ban 
of Aulne, ſituated in the country 
of Dahlem, and its dependencies ; 
the lordfhip of the ban of Blegny- 
te-Trembleur, with St. Andre; the 
lordſhip of Teneur, lordfhip of Bom- 
bye; the city and caſtte of Dahlem, 
with its appurtenances and depen- 
dencies, except Ooft and Cadier. 
XIX. In exchange for the ceſ- 
ſions in article XV Hl. his imperial 
ny cedes to their high mighti- 
neſſes the lordſhips of Viex-Fanque- 
mont, Schin on the Guele, Strucht, 
with their appurtenances and de- 
dencies ; the lordſhip of Sehaeſ- 
urgh, with its dependencies ; the 
limits of Auſtrian Fauquemont, in 
which is fituated the convent of St, 
Gertach, and the villages of Ob- 
bicht and Papenhoven, with their 
dependencies, firuate in Auſtrian 
Gueldres, His majeſty renounces 
all his pretenſions to that part of 
the village of Schimmert, named 
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thouſand Dutch flo-. 


Le Bes, with thit yan 6 
Krict which ba Þat of th 


atw J 
t to their len 
imperial ma 


its contingent | 
Majeſty 


neſſes. His my 
renounces his pretenſ 

parts of the heaths — tk 
manded on the fides of Hae 
on thoſe of Ubach, Btoutſen 
Simplevelt; reſerving, nere 
leſs, that the ſubjefts of his i 
rial majeſty ſhall have free it 


communication and py 
through all toll-houſes and « 
barriers on the great road 
runs through the limits of the 
of Kerkeureadt, us the ſubied 
their high mightlneſſes hall 1 
through the reſt of the road to 
country of Ter Hyde, 
XX. For'the ceffion of the 
Lillo and Liefkenſhoek, the 
r cedes all the rights he 1 
ave to the villages called of 
demption, except three, vit, 
lais, Argenteau, and fernab u 
their high mightigeſſes, on 
parts, give up, and engage not 
Taiſe the Redemption money, 
his majeſty alſo engages not to 
1n the ſtipulated villages. 
XXI. It ſhall be free for the 
habitants of the countries rtcy 
cally ceded, to quit them, 0! 
ſtay, and they ſhall have thel 
-exerciſe of their religion. 
XXII. XXIII. Their high mi 
tineſſes give up to the emperor 
their rights to the village of B 
neau, in the country of Dahl 
which was not included in they 
dition of the country beyond 
Maeſe in 1661. and a village 
the country of Fauquemont. 
not included in the faid pamt 
is ceded to the republic. | 
XXIV. In a month's time # 
. | — 
appointed to regulate ne 
of the country beyond * 


* ; eu ſtate And 
ne ;roulled, and what regards 


emOners» 


Uu l. In a month after the ra- 
aon commiſſioners ſhall be = 
{to fix the juſt contingent to 
6r1iſhed in future by the ſtates» 
nl towards the amount attach- 
» the ancient charges of Bras 
+ which commiſfioners ſhall be 
Ld to finiſh that work in one 
xr, and in the mean time things 
0 remain upon their old foot- 


un. The two high contract- 
e parties renounce, without any 
ne, all farther pretenſions that 
ne may have againſt the other. 
Ain. His Chriſtian majeſty 
u eled by both parties to be- 
e guarantee to this ay © 

Ax. This treaty ſhall be rati- 
i by his imperial "majeſty and 
r bigh mightineſſes, and ex- 
weed in ſx weeks, if pollible, 
u this day. 


. Signed, 
(L. S.) 
wre os MERCY D'ARGENTEAU, 
he (L. 8) 
if  EsrEVENON DE BERKENRO PDE. 
(L. S.) 


GERARD BRANSTEN. 
nd as plenipotentiary of his 
Chriſlian ma eſly, 

(L. S.) 
Comte ps VERGENNES, 


Tothis definitive treaty a ſepa- 
Ie convention was added, con- 
ung nine articles concerning 
fan arrangements and condi- 


Aricle J. II. III. and IV. regard 


de to raiſs men in the places 
procally ceded, 


The officers and others on 
7'athe country of Dahlem ſhall 
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ie people is to be ſettled by 
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kave penſions at the chürge of the 

VI. Th 4jor and the greffiet 
. e major and the 

of the town and high court of Dah- 


lem, as alſo of the lordſhips ceded 
to his imperial majeſty, who are not 
continued in their employments, 
ſhall receive à reaſonable compett- 
ſation, or have the liberty of ſell- 
ing their places, under the appro- 
barion of the government of the 
Netherlands, which ſhall alſs be 
obſerved on the part of their high 
mightinefles | | 
VII Ln places which have been 
reciprocally ceded ſhall be deliver. 
ed up without any expence to the 
country. | 

VIII . This regards the ceſſions 
with reſpect to which every thing 
8 to be done, according to the treaty 
of partition of 1661. 

IX. This is relating to the con- 
vent on reſpecting the convent of 
St. Gerlach, be onging to the places 
ceded to their high. mightineſſes in 
the 16th article. 

This convention to be added to 
the treaty, and to be of the fans 
value. 165.36 | 

Agreed the 8th of November, 
and ſigned by the plenipotentiaries 
of the contracting parties and gun- 
rantee. 


„ * ttt þ IE Sis. 8 — 8 


wt. 


. 


Treaty of Alliance beteveen his moſt 
Chriftian Majefly and the States 
General, Nov. 8, 1785. 


I, There ſhall be a fincere and 
conſtant friendſhip and union be- 
tween his Chriſtian majeſty, hiv 
heirs and ſucceſſors, and the Uni 
Provinces of the Low Countries. 
For which purpoſe the high con 
tracting parties will be moſt parti. 
cularly careful that ger” ſhall 
occur in their reſpeftive eſtates to 
diſturb the ſaid hafmony, and _ 

rom 
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from committing any act of hofti- 


| ity, on any account whatever, that 


they will do every thing for the re- 
ciprocal ſupport of their mutual ho- 
nour and advantage, &c. 

II. The Chriſtian king and the 
ſtates-general promiſe to contribute 
all in their power to their reſpective 
ſecurity, and to preſerve themſelves 
in tranquillity, peace, and neutra- 
lity, as alſo the actual poſſeſſion of 
allcheir eſtates, domains, franchiſes, 
and liberties, and to protect each 
other from any hoſtile attack in all 
parts of the world; and in order 
the more poſitively to fix the extent 
of the guarantee with which his 
majeſty has charged himſelf, it is 
expreſly ſtipulated, that it ſnall com- 
prehend the treaty of Munſter of 
1648, and of Aix-la-Chapelle of 
1748, except the derogations which 
the ſaid treaties have undergone, or 
may undergo in future, 

III. In conſequence of the a- 
bove engagement, the contracting 
parties ſhall unite for the preſerva- 
tion of peace, ,and in caſe either of 
them are threatened with an attack, 
the other ſhall uſe his good offices 
to prevent hoſtilities, 

IV. But if the ſaid good offices 
ſhall prove ineffectual, his Chriſtian 
- majeſty and their high mightineſſes 
engage {rom this time to affiſt each 
other both by ſea and land, for 
which purpoſe his Chriſtian majeſty 
ſhall furniſh the ſtates-general wit 
10,0c0 men infantry, 2000 men ca- 
valry, 12 fail of the line, and fix 
frigatcs; and their high mighti- 
neſſes, in caſe of a marine war, or 
in caſe his majeſty ſhall meet with 
any hoſtilities by ſca, ſhall furniſh 
fix ſhips of the line and three fri- 
gates; and in caſe of an attack up- 
on the French. territory, the ſtates- 
general ſhall furniſh” their contin- 
gent of troops in money, which 


tkall be eſtimated by a ſeparate art1 - 


cle or convention, u 
fer furniſhing them r | 
eſtimate to be made on the 100 
of 5000 men inf and 
men cavalry, 1 
V. The power which furs 
the ſuccours, Whether in une 
men, fall pay and e 
wherever they may be employed 
the ally, and whether the to 
troops remain a long or a ſhorty 
in the ports of the party requ 
the ſuccours, the. {aid pary i 
furniſh them with what they | 
want, at the ſame rate as if they 
longed to them; nevertheleſ⸗ 
ſaid ſhips and troops are uot, in 
reſpect, to be maintained at the 
pence of the requiring party, 
though they are, during the wi 
war in which the ſaid party ma 
engaged, to be entirely at their 
polal, and under the command 
their own chief, but in all o 
tions to be entirely under cot 
of the chief of the requiring p 

VI. The Chriſtian king aa! 
ſtates-general engage to keep 
ſlips and troops complete and 
armed, inſomuch that as ſoon 
ther of the powers may have 
niſhed the required fuccours f 
lated in the 4th article, ie 
cauſe a number of ſhips and ini 
to be armed equal to what they! 
furniſhed, to be ready to ref 
ſuch as may be loſt by the acck 
of war or the ſea. 

VII. In caſe the ſſipulated 
eours {hail be inſuthcient tort 
fence of the requiring party, © 
procure a proper peace, the) 
be augmented according to d 
ceffities of the requiring) 
nay, the contracting parties 
aſl each other avith ail their | 
if neceſſary ; but it is «gre 
at any rate the contingent oft 
to be furniſhed by the ſtates-5! 
ſhall not exceed 204900 Mb 
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ooo men cavalry, and the 
nie in the IVth article in 
r of the ſtates · general with re- 
419 the land forces ſhall remain 


"I When a marine war ſhall 
klared, in which ncither of the 
{ting powers have any part, 
„ ſhall mutually guarantee to 
lader the liberty of the ſeas in 
nity to the principle of Pa- 


l hoſe 
excepting however all tl 


Un articles of the treaty of 
anerce liched at Utrecht on the 
of April 1713, between France 
{+ United Provinces, which 
os ſhall have the fame force 
Iralue as if they were inſerted 
x for word in the preſent treaty, 
N. If (which God forbid) either 
he two contracting parties ſhall 
ar:zed in a war, in which the 
rſhall be obliged to take a di- 
part, they ſhall concert toge- 
the moſt effectual means of an- 
wg the enemy, and oblige him 
make peace; and neither of them 
| tare power to diſarm, to make 
reve propoſals of peace or 
x, vithout the conſent of the 
; and if a negociation ſhall be 
wed, it fhall not be begun and 
ied by either of the parties, 
out the participation of the 
, nd they ſhall make each 
Kquainted with all that paſſes 
te fad negociation. | 

. The tuo contracting parties, 
A ex effcaciouſly to fulfil the 
ſeenents of this treaty, agree 
*p their forces at all times in a 
lde, and they ſhall have li- 
J require of each other all 
turciſement on that ſubject 
unk neceſſary; they ſhall 
*=icate to each other the ſtate 
Se in which their military 


i lauve Marchandiſe Eune- - treaty. ._ | 
tx 3 XIi. The object of the preſent 
gtions contained in the XIXth 


FAMERS Go 


are, and concert the propeteſt means 


to provide for the ſame. 


I. The two parties ſhall faith- 
fully communicate to each other the 
engagements which exiſt between 
them and other powers of Europe, 
which are to remain untouched, and 
they promiſe not to contract any 
future alliance or engagement what- 
ever, which ſhall be directly or in- 


directly contrary to the preſent 


treaty — not only the ſecurity 
and tranquillity of the two contract- 
ing parties in view, but alſo the 
maintenance of general peace, his 
Chriſtian majeſty and their high 
mightineſſes have reſerved to them- 
ſelves the liberty to requeſt ſuch 
other powers to join the Kid treaty 
as they may judge neceſſary. 
XIII. In order the ſtronger, to 
cement the good intelligence and _ 
union between the French and 

Dutch nations, it is agreed that the 
two high contracting * ſhall 
enter into a treaty of commerce, 
that the ſubjects of the republic 
ſhall be treated in France, relative 
to trade and navigation, as the moſt 
favoured nation, and that the ſub- 
jects of his Chriſtian majeſty ſhall 
be treated the ſame in the United 
Provinces. 

XIV. The ſolemn ratifications 
of the preſent traaty, in good and 
due form, ſhall be exchanged at 
Verſailles between the high con- 
tracting parties in the ſpace of ſix 
weeks, or ſooner if poffible, from 
the date of the ſigning of the pre- 
ſent treaty. | | * 

In faith of which, we the under- 
written ambaſſadors and plenipo- 
tentiaries have ſet our hands and 
ſeals to the preſent treaty. | 

Done at Fontainbleau, Nov. 10, 


1785. | 
785 lone, 
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| Signed, | 
(L. S.) GAAVIEX CoMTE DE 
VEBGENNES. | 
(.I. 8.) LEsTEVENoN DE Bxx- 
KENRODE. 
(L. S.) GzzarD BRANSTEY., 


SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


I. In caſe the requiring party 
wiſhes to employ the ſuccour de- 
manded out of Europe, he is to give 
the other party the earlieſt notice, 
and at leaſt a time of three months, 
that meaſures may be taken accord- 


in 7 : | 
In conſequence of the 4th ar- 

ticle of the Treaty of Alliance, the 
two parties have 99 * that 1000 
men infantry ſhall be valued at 
10,000 Dutch florins, and 1000 
men cavalry at 30,000 florins per 

onth. _ | 

III. By virtue of the contracted 
alliance, both parties ſhall, as much 
as 22 further their mutual 
proſperity and advantage, by ren- 
dering each other every aſſiſtance, 
both 1n counſel and ſuccours, upon 
all occaſions, and not agree to any 
treaties or negociations which may 
be detrimental te each other, but 
mall give notice of any ſuch nego- 
ciations, &c. as ſoon as they are 
propoſed, 
IV. It is 1 . a 
the guarantee ſtipulated in the 2d 
article of the Treaty ſigned this day 
ſhall comprehend the arrangement 
made through the mediation of his 
Chriſtian majeſty between the em- 
peror and the United Provinces. 

V. Theſe ſeparate articles have 
the ſame force and value as if they 
were incorporated inthe ſaid Ireaty 
of Alliance, : 

Signed this day. In faith of 
which, &c. ; 
Signed as the Treaty. 
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that 


Memorial delivered, en th | 
ing Treaties were 
James Harris, 
nary and Minifter Ple 

he Court of Lauda 
Conference qwith the Hs | 

. Preſident of the States Om 


High and Mighty Lor 

— The king —.— 2 => 
moſt ſinccre wiſh, that the ny 
purſued by your high might 
to conciliate the differences with 
emperor, may ſecure a peace 
a laſting and permanent bak 
tween the two powers. 
His majeſty takes with pl 
this opportunity, amidſt the; 
tranquillity, to renew to your 


mightineſles the ſtrongeſt aſſu * 
of thoſe ſentiments of friend 160 
and good - will towards the repy K 
which ever animated his majeſ 1 


well as the Britiſh nation, 
Such ſentiments Are, eg 
founded on. the remembrance of 
eſſential aſſiſtance, which the 
countries have formerly mut 
afforded to each other, in ore 
ſecure their liberty, independe 
and religious worſlup, as on 
natural and permanent inte 
which ought at all times to in 
both nations to the-moll pe 


friendſhip, lulu 
In fact, whether we attend " 
evils, which, from the local in * 
of the two countries, mult un. | 
ably, and in a very peculiur ( 
ner affect them during a war, i 
great prejudice of their dearei 
cerns, both in political 0 QUE 
mercial matters in the diffrent my 
of the world, or whether du Cn 
tention be paid to the ſolidij . ö 
a good underſtanding detute th 
two powers might give to 1 * 
e 


ſpective ſertlements, to 
to the preſervation of + 6 
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1 vill clearly appear that 


e e found poliey muſt in- 


a cloſer umon-. 

F {7 your high mightineſſes 
opinion, that, on account of 
gl ifſenfions which, for ſome 
ure unfortunately prevailed 
thin the republic, to his majeſty's 
u concern, the preſent time is 
fed to the ſettling of the mu- 
U intereſts of both nations, an 
ed ever preſent to his majzedy, it 
hoped, at leaſt, that your high 
whineſſes, after ſuch aſſurances 
mthe king, and all his majeſty's 
ally diſpoſitions towards the re- 
dle. will think it ſuitable to your 
ned wiſdom not to be drawn in 
xeept of any engagements which 
t, at any time, betray you into 
lem contrary to that rectitude 
jb hath ever guided his majeſty, 
by making you ſwerve from the 
jd batis of an independent neu- 
iy, raiſe inſuperable obſtacles to 
renewal of an alliance between 
two powers, when time and cir- 
nunces may preſent it to your 
 mightinefſes as a matter of ne- 

/ and mutual convenjency, 
[iz by the expreſs command of 
ag | = the underwritten 
honour of ſuggeſting to your 
i nigktineſſes — refleditons, 
Wutary in their object, truſting 
« you will pay to them that at- 
am wiach the importance of the 


l requires, 
(Signed) J. Harris. 


— 


8 r Ane. 
nca, on the Arrival of a Britiſh 


Cui General, Dec. 2, 1785. 


te United States in Congreſs 4 
ſenble Dec. 2, 12 F 


Thelecretary of the United States 


the department of foreign af- 
u whom was-referred BI. 
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ter, of the 24th of November, to 
his excellency the prefident, with 
J. Temple's commiſſion, having re- 
—— that Joby Temple, eſq. 
preſented to the United States, 
in congreſs aſſembled, a commiſſion 
in due form, bearing date the 5th 
day of February laſt, from his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, conſtituting and ap- 
inting him the conſul-general of 
his ſaid: majeſty to theſe States: 

That there is as yet no commer- 
cial treaty or convention ſubſiſti 
between his Britannic . 
the United States, whereby either 
have a perfect right to eſtabliſli con- 
ſuls in the dominions of the other; 
but that amicable negociations for 
that and other reciprocal privileges 
are now depending: | 

That although the iſſue of thoſe 
negociations is as yet uncertain, it 
will neverthele{s be proper for the 
United States, on this and every 
other occaſion, to obſerve as great 
a degree of hberality as may confiſt 
with a due regard to their national 
honour and welfare : therefore, 

- Reſolved, That the ſaid 
Temple, ef, be, and he hereby is, 
received and ized as conſul- 
general of his Britannic maje 
throughout the United States, and 
that his commiſſion be regiſtered in 
the ſecretary's office. 

Reſolved, That all the privileges, 
pre-eminences, and authority, whi 
the laws of nations and of the lan 

ive to a conſul-general received by 

United States from any nation 
with whom they have no conumer- 
cial treaty or convention, are due 
to the ſaid John Temple, and ſhall 
be enjoyed by him. 

Reſolved, That certified copies. 
of the. above reſolutions be tranſ- 
mitted to the executives of the dif- 
ferent States for their information. 

Cate Tugnrsox, Sep, 


Letter 
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Letter from the Hon. Warren Haff. 


 - ings, late Governor General of Ben- its beſt exertions, alloy me to 
the Court Directors of peal to thoſe expr 
dated trueſt ſtate of my 


gal, to 
' the Eaft India Company, 
July 9, and read Dec. 21, 17835, 
at 4 General Quarterly Court of 
the Proprietors. | 


Cheltenham, July 9 1785. 


Honourable Sirs, 

T have had the honour to receive 
from your ſecretary by your order, 
copies of an unanimous reſolution 
of the general court of proprietors 
of the 7th of November 1782, and 
of another of your honourable 
court of the 28th of December laſt. 

With a ſenſe of gratitude equal 
to the zeal with which I have en- 
deavoured to merit thoſe ſanctions 
for my paſt ſervices, I humbly beg 
leave to offer to you, honourable 
Sirs, my warmeſt acknowledgments 
for both; and if I am not irregular 
ig the requeſt, may I beg, that you 
will be pleaſed to communicate the 
fame ſentiments to the court of pro- 
prietors, to whom I have no other 
means of acceſs, but through the 
channel of your honourable court. 
It is not poſſible for me by any 
mode of expreſſion to convey either 
to your honourable court, or that 


of the proprietors, all the gratitude _ , 


which I teel for thoſe repeated 
pledges of your approbation, and 1 
am ll leſs ſatisfied on ſuch an oc- 


cafion as the preſent, on which any 


return that I can make will ſeem 
rather to be drawn from me as the 
neceſſary form of a reply to the 
thanks beſtowed upon me, than to 

roceed froth the generous and 
pontaneous impulſe of a heart de- 
oted to your lervice.. But as at 
the time in which I parted from 
your ſervice, no ſuch motive could 
exiſt ; and, as at that time I conveyed 
to your honourable court the effu- 
ſions of a mind, filled with that 


PUBLIC 


firſt nominal office of this gor 


France te Portugal on Accout 
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t 


NA Us to 
conclude my 1 " 
that after a ſervice of thi 
years from its eommence | 
_ almoſt thirteen of that — 


in the charge and exerciſe cf. 


ment, I do not part from it 
indiffgrence—T owe to my ever | 
noured employers the forvice of 
life, and would with the derot 
of a heart, animated with the hig) 
ſenſe of gratitude, offer it ey 
with life, if the ſervice could be! 
cepted, or could, when accep 
contribute to the advancement 
their intereſts, in return for the x 
exampled inſtances which I h 


= << —_ = 


= 
= 7 


=. 


received of their generous ſupy 
and protection,” 

Such profeſſions are indeed ta 
made, and I know not how n 
can be put to the teſt—but mye 
ſcience both avows them, 


prompts me to declare, that nor 
ever ſerved them with a zeal ſu 
rior to my own, nor perhaps | 
equal, 1 EY 
I have the honour to be, 
With the greateſt ref 
an _ WARREN, DASTIN 


F 
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E xtraordinary Petition adur!ſſ 
the © ueen of Portugal by the 
palier Brunzi d ntrecaſie 
formerly Preſident of the Pat 
ment of Provence, who fed jt 


Dm. 


3 


© having murdered bis Wife 
Public, Occurreucti, þ+ 56+ 
Your majeſty" beholds at 

feet a criminal imploring from) 

juſtice a 1 which to 


will be a favour : hetrembles 
he lifts his mournful voice © 


maze 


/ 


r dis crime would even ren- 
in unworthy of ſuch honour, 
50 bis remorſe efface what he 


el the indignity he offers to 
| 4 — alone induces 
- to requeſt of your majeſty a 
kd which, while it puniſhes his 
ne, will put an end te his mi- 


in the Frenchman who came 


p four dominions under the bor- 
nel name of the chevalier de Bar- 
ud was taken into cuſtody by 
ur orders, I will conceal no- 
king from your majeity, My name 
duni d Entrecaſteaux, of a no- 
my in Provence, born with 
lipofition inclined to virtue and 
our; but the too great impetu- 
ol my temper has made me 
iy of aſſaſſination, 
Hurried away by a violent paſ- 
1 and (may I add) by a ſenti- 
it of honour carried to exceſs, I 
ud myſelf criminal at the mo- 
ent | p97 myſelf only vir- 
, At the time, when with 
Ars I make this humiliating 
keſefſon to your majeſty, the ſtings 
remorſe grow ſharper, the wounds 
ny heart bleed afreſh, and the 
un of them becomes more exeru- 
ting, I am ſenſible that this cha- 
lement is not adequate to the 
germity of my crime ; all I re- 
del , to obtain one capable of 
{plating it. b 
Ny father and mother married 
men I was very young, being 
iy eighteen years o age, I made 
Ke of thoſe advantageous matches 
K parents inconſiderately_ac- 
„ without adverting to what 
it to be the firſt object of their 
non, viz, whether there does 
bert a natural averſion between 
Fpaties who are to be united for 
r Another reaſon determined 
ano oblige me to contract this 


* it was dons (they ſaid) 


(954 


(2000 


in order to ſocure me Againſt the Ul 


effects of the p 


paſſions incident to 


youth. Bur they did not conſider 
that mine were ot yet awakened ; 


this 
ſerv 


recaution;. therefore, rather 
to chain them down for a 


time, than to free me from their do- 
minion. Reſtraint made them break 
out with greater violence; and the 


conſ 


time 


uences were more fatal; The 
n came which gave birth to 


the ſtrongeſt paſſion; aſeducing ob- 
jet made me forget what I owed to 
my ſpouſe.; my heart, naturally ſuſ- 
ceptible, and hitherto ynaccuſtomed 
to love, fell a prey to it in all its yi- 
olence, . The excellence of the ob- 
ject which inſpired it, appeared to 
me a ſufficient juſtification ; ſhe 
could not refiſt the vehemence with 


which I expreſſed m 


ſentiments ; 


the flame which conſumed me ſoon 
penetrated to her heart : this was 
the epocha of all her misfortunes, 
and conſequently of mine, 

So powerful a paſſion, foſtered by 
four years of the moſt familiar in- 
tercourſe, had come to its greateſt 
height, when my family diſcovered 
its object. This accident deprived 

my miſtreſs of every hope of that 
happineſs which ſhe had a right to 
expect; and, in addition to her di- 
' fixeſs, ſhe found herſelf on the point 
of loſing her reputation, in eonſe- 
quence of the noiſe ſuch an event 


would make; 


Filled with deſpair 


for having reduced her to a fitua- 
tion ſo dreadful; I refolved; as I 
could not extricate her, to ſhare her 
miſery, TI propoſed to her to 7 5 
with me; that being the more eaſy, 
as I was of an age which enabled 
me to diſpoſe of my property, and 
it would have been no difficult mat- 
ter to raiſe-a ſufficiency for our ſud- 
ſiſtence in ſome corner of the world 
. where we ſhould have found an aſy- 


lum. 


- herſelf for me, ſhe would not con+ 


But though ſhe had ruined 


(O) ſens 


\ 
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ſent that I ſhould ruin myſelf for 
her. My tears, my entreaties, were 
fruitleſs. She remained inflexible. 
Her refuſal, while it heightened my 
admiration, threw me into deſpair, 
I faw no remedy for her misfortune, 
but what I could have given her 


had I been ſingle. This idea cauſed | 


my ruin. The frenzy of my paſ- 
fion having reduced me tothe dread- 
ful alternative of ſacrificing the ho- 
nour of the woman whom I adored, 
or the life of her who had been 
given me for a companion, I grew 
deſperate, my reaſon abandoned-me, 
and my hand became guilty. My 
trength fails me at the dreadful re- 
collection, which oppreſſes and har- 
rows up my ſoul. It is neceſſary 
(for I mult give to truth the au- 
thenticity it requires) that I ſhould 
ſtill add to my ſhame, by confeſſing 
that I was the ſole author of the a- 
trocious crime; I was not ſeduced 
to the commiſſion of it by the per- 
ſon for the love of whom it was 
perpetrated. Had ſhe thought me 
capable of ſuch a deſign, her virtue 
would have 1 2 
This is the crime I confeſs to your 


majeſty. I demand vengeance a- 


gainſt myſelf: you will ſatisfy your 
juſtice by puniſhing me ; and I ſhall 

leſs your clemency, which will 
free me from the tortures of my re- 
morſe, The moment that I com- 
mitted the crime, I was ſtruck with 
its enormity, without thinking on 
any meaſures proper to be taken. 
= family, dreading the diſgrace 
affixed to the puniſhment which I 
have but too well deſerved, obliged 
me to abſcond. I took flight, with- 
out knowing whither I ſhould go, 
rodrag out the remainderot ſo guilty 
a life, Scarcely had my mind re- 
covered'its powers, when it became 
its own tormentor; Every day pre- 
ſented to me ſtronger pictures of 
horror. The calm which ſome- 

2 


| deſpair. T 


ideas ſtill more dreadful. 


. \ 
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times ſucceeded theſe violent 
nons, gave me pains of a die 

kind. My paffon was nt ex 
guiſhed by the'crime it kad cauſ 
on the*contrary, it ſeemed to 
acquired new Rrength and file 
the intervals of my deſpair, 

In this excruciating fituztc 
was ſeveral times tempted to py 
end to my life; but (can Your | 
jeſty believe it? Judge from thi 
the violence of my renzy) 
love which had made me gu 
which doubled my miſery, wa 
only obſtacle which prevented 
from ſuicide. | The ＋ 
more ſeeing the object of my 
ſion, did not extinguiſh my teme 
which I ill felt in allits horror 

Such was the ſtate of my 8 
on my arrival in your majeſty'; 
minions, where being takeq ! 
cuſtody by your orders, I could 

be ignorant of the cauſe of my 


tention. I am now deprivedof 
-only hope which ſupported me 


have nothing left but remorſe 
be juſtice of F 
claims me, My family has had 
tereſt to obtain the commutation 
my puniſhment into perpetual i 


priſonment: my mind cannot 


either of thoſe proſpects. Certa 
I dread not death, for I requeſt i 
your majeſty as a favour, But 
nominy is to me intolerable, 
that would attend me from the 1 
ment of my arrival in my « 
country; that would incell; 
haunt me, and poiſon the laſt 
ments of my life, Alas! it Ir 
dic, let it not be in my own cc 
try. The ſecond proſpect ſugg 
What 
be worſe khan to live in perf 
impriſonment, a prey o 1 
morſe, the ſtings of which bc 
{till more ſevere by the want 0! 
object to difſipate my thought 
And theſe torments, though l 
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/\'ble, would never efface my 
1 i the fight of jullice 
Ef nen: death, therefore, in 
lerer ſhape it may come, is a 
Ad preferable, In this 
nent 1 caſt myſelf at your ma- 
ul feet, humbly ſupplicating 
bt you will be pleaſed to make me 
ere, in your dominions, the 
"ment I have but too well de- 
med, 
y heart was not naturally vi- 
bus: a moment of phrenzy plung- 
uno the abyſs where it is now 
ot; yet, though nor leſs guilty, 
x les worthy of chaſtiſement, if 
anno obtain pardon, it may de- 
me ſome pity. May your ma- 
j, then, deign to liſten to the 
ber of that pity, and ſpare me the 
ne of au execution in France, 
putting me to death in Portugal. 
n well that the prejudices of 
french, even if I pay to juſtice 
epuniſko*nt to which I ſhall be 
ademned, will affix perpetual in- 
[jy to my memory, But ſurely 
kn juſtice is once ſatisfied, no 
ce of the crime remains, and pre- 
xe ought to reſt contented, I 
to hope, therefore, that by pe- 
mung for, and voluntarily ofter- 
ynylelf to, the death I have de- 
med, I may deliver my ſoul from 
wmominy for which it was not 
ah but which it has notwith- 
ing incurred, 
amy laſt moments J ſhall have 
anſolation of thinking that my 
vill no longer be held in hor- 
d when I bid a final adieu 
a authors of my life, I ſhall be 
wes tay to them, “ Vour'ſon 
worthy of you; he has wi ped 
le ſhame with which he cover- 
u he has expiated the crime 
* de committed, and Has re- 
5 ze to your eompuſſion. 
Wald I have the good fortune 
Ait Your majeſty's pity, and 


J 
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your clemency induce you to grant 
ſuch a petition, your majetty ca- 
not apprehend that your juſtice, 
which intereſts it{elf for every ob- 
ject, will be liable to the leaſt im- 
peachment of violating the rights of 
nations, by puniſhing, in your owh 
dominions, the ſubject ofanothermg- 
narchy, for a crime committed in his 
native country. On the contrary, I 
flatter myſelf Lſnall be able todemon- 
ſtrate to your majeſty, that juſtice 
even requires my puniſhment at 
— hands. I am not guilty as a 
renchman ; it is not that nation I 
have offended; I am guilty as a 
man, and owe to all mankind an 
expiation of my crime, Wherever 
there are men, and laws to govern 
them, I bear about the mark of diſ- 
approbation with which I am ſtig- 
matiſed : wherever my crime is 
known, my blood may be lawfully 
ſhed ; and in this country ĩt is known 
by my confeſſion to your majeſty. 
I am at once the accuſer, the wit - 
neſs, and the criminal : what more 
15 wanting but the ſentence of con- 
demnation, which I ſupplicate your 
— to pronounce ? of 
venture to entertain the greateſt 

'hopes of obtaining a requeit which 
enables your majelty to unite juſtice 
with mercy. It the torments of a 
ſoul dillracted by the molt violent 
emotions on the recollection of a 
crime repugnant to its very eſſence, 
can deſerve any pity, it is a favout 
I entreat from your majeſty's ele- 
mency, when I aſk for death to put 
an end to my miſeries, and expiate 
a crime at which human nature 
ſhudders. If, on the contrary, my 
guilt be roo atrocious, for any favour 
to be ſhewn, I call upon your juſ- 
rice, I inform againſt a criminal, 

and petition for hls execution. 

Had your majeſy been engaged 
in war, before expiating my crime 
by the proper pumſhment, I would 
O a) have 
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have petitioned for liberty to ſhed 
my guilty blood in your ſervice, 
that my death might not be entirely 
uſeleſs; but your majeity e. 
the happineſs to enjoy profoun 
peace, every drop of my blood is 
due to juſtice, If I obtain that fa- 
vour, I ſhall be indebted to your 
majeliy for the recovery of my vir- 
tue, the preſervation of my honour, 
and the end of my miſeries. If, on 
the contrary, you judge that, con- 
ſidering the enormity of my crime, 
my blood ought not to pollute your 
dominions, nothing remains for me 
but deſpair. In either caſe I ſhall 
with my laſt breath offer up my 
prayers for the proſperity of your 
majeſty's reign. 

Waiting the deciſion which is to 
fix my fate, I am, with hope and 
fear, and with the moſt profound 


reſpect, your. majeſty's moſt hum- 


ble aud moſt obedient ſervant, 
BRUNZZI D'ENTRECASTEAUx. 


Letter from Mr. Raikes, of Glou- 
' cefler, to a Gentleman of . Brad- 
ford, in Yorkſhire, giving an Ac- 


count of the firſt Inflitution f 


Sunday Schools. See the laſt Arti- 
cle of Public Occurrences. 


Gloucefler, June 5, 1784. 


Dear Sir, 

I have not had leifure to give 
you an carlier account of my little 
plan for attempting a reform of the 
rifing generation of the lower claſs 
of people, by nee 
where poor children may be receiv- 
ed upon the Sunday, and there en- 
gaged in ene to read, and to 
repeat their catechiſm, or any thing 
elſe that may be deemed proper to 
open their minds to a knowledge of 
their duty to God, their neighbour, 
and themſelves. 

The utility of an eſtabliſhment of 


* * 


this ſort was firſt f to 
mind by a group of lite mil 
wretches, whom I obſerved on 
at play in the fireet, where » F 
people employed in the pin * 0 
factory reſide. I was expreſſing 
concern to an inhabitant, 1 
forlorn neglected ſtate, and aa 
that if I were to paſs through 
ſtreet upon Sundays, it would g 
me indeed, to fee crowds of « 
dren who were ſpending that fa 
day in noiſe 41 riot, and ig 

ing and ſwearing ; to the ex 
annoyance of al ſober decent 
ple who reſide there, or had d 

on to paſs that way. I in 

ately determined to make ſome 
effort by way of trial, toprore 
ther 1t were poſſible to remedy 
evil. Having fund four per 
of reſpectable character who pot 
been accuſtomed to inſiruct. nil 
in reading, I engaged to pay 
ſum they e or pecriving ar 
inſtructing ſuch children as 1 fh 


| ſend to them every Sunday, "Wy 


children were to came ſoon afte 
in the morning, and ſtay till twe 
they were then to go home to 
ner, and return at one ; and 
reading a leſſon they wereto be 
ployed in repeating the catecl mes 
till half after five, and then 
diſmiſſed, with an injunction tt 
tire home without making a x 7 
and by no means to play in | 
ſtrzet. This was the general vt 
line of the el Wit 
ard to the paren went n 
4 D with them on 
melancholy conſequences that 
enſue from ſo fatal a neglect a the! 
children's morals. They alle 
that their poverty rendered 
incapable of cleaning and clot 
their children fit to appear lth 
ſchool or at church; but tl 
jection was obviated by 4 Ft 
that if they were clad in 3 
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in the ſtreets, I ſliould 


und it improper for a ſchool 

inne to admit the pooreſt and 
of neplected ; all that I required, 
e clean faces, clean hands, and 
- hair combed. In other re- 
& they were to come as their 
nſanc's would admit. In a 
+ time the people perceived the 
Ange that was likely to ariſe. 
way children began to ſhew ta- 
is for learning, and a defire to 
ut. Little rewards were di- 
Buted among the moſt diligent. 


excited an emulation. One 


mo worthy clergymen kindly 
at their countenance and aſſiſt- 
Ke, by going round to the ſchools 


the Sunday afternoon, to hear 


children ſay their eatechiſm. 
lis was of great conſequence, 


other clergyman hears them ſay 


r catechiſm once a quarter pub- 
Vin the church, and rewards 
r good behaviour with ſome lit- 
matuity, They are frequently 
mowſhed to refrain from ſwear- 
p; and certain boys, who are di- 
peniſhed by their decent beha- 
ur, are appointed to ſuperintend 
conduct of the reit, and make 
port of thoſe that ſwear, call 
mes, or interrupt the comfort of 
other boys in their neighbour- 
K, When quarrels have ariſen, 
aggreſſor is compelled to ail 
wn, and the offended is enjoin- 
5 forgive, The happineſs that 
tanſe to all from a kind, good- 
wed behaviour, is often ineul- 
& This mode of treatment has 
herd a wonderful change in the 
ers of theſe little ſavages. I 
ant gixe a more ſtriking inſtance 
I | received the other day from 
Church, a confiderable manu- 
ure of hemp and flax, who em- 
great numbers of theſe chil- 
+ laked him whether he per- 
* ay alteration in the poor 
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children he employed, fince they 
had been reſtrained from their for- 
mer profanation of the Lord's day; 


and, inſtead of ſpendine it in idle 


neſs and miſchiet, had been taught 
to de vote it to the improvement of 
their minds, and the learning that 
which hereafter might aſſiſt in open - 
ing their underſtandings to a ſenſe 
of their duty, „ Sir, ſays he, the 
change could not have been more 
extraordinary in my opinion, had 
they been transformed from the 
ſhape of wolves and tygers to that 
of men. In temper, diſpoſition, and 
manners, they could hardly be ſaid 
to differ from the brute creation. 
But fince the eſtabliſhment of the 
Sunday ſchools, they have ſeemed - 
defirous to ſhew that they are not 
the ignorant illiterate creatures they 
were before. When they ſee a per- 
ſon whom they have looked up to 
as their ſuperior, come and kindly 
inſtruct and admoniſh them, and 
ſometimes reward them for good be- 
haviour, it has inſpifed many with 
emulation to amend, who were 
deemed incapable of any ſuch ſen» 
ſation. They are anxious to gain 
his friendſhip and good opinion; 
they have now one whom they wiſh 
to pleaſe, and a3 they know this to 
be effected only by decent and or- 
derly conduct, they are ſtriving to 
excel. In ſhort, I never conceived 
that a reformation ſo ſingular could 
have been effected among the ſet of 
untutored beings I employed. They 
are alſo become more tractable and 
obedient, and lefs quarrelſome and 
revengeful.“ | 

From this little ſketch of the re- 
formation which has taken place 
among the poor chilren of this city, 
there 1s great reaſon to hope that a 
general eſtabliſhment of Sunday 


ſchools, ſupported by the attention, 


of a few active individuals, would 
in, time make ſome change in the 
(0 3) morals 
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morals of the lower au At leaſt 
it might in ſome meaſure prevent 


them from growing worſe, which 


at * ſeems but too 4 
tear I have treſpaſſed too far 
upon your patience in this recital; 
but I could not well compriſe in 
narrower limits the information you 
required. I am, dear Sir, 
our obedieat humble ſervant, 
R. RAIKES. 


— * 


The Ninth Report of the Commiſ- 
fioners appointed to examine, take, 
and flate, the Public Accounts of 
the Kingdom. See Public Papers, 
Vol. IV. p. 188. 


As ſoon as we had finiſhed our 
examination into the manner of 
paſſing the accounts of the treaſurer 
of the navy, in the office of the au- 
ditor of the impreſt, we proceeded: 
to thoſe of the paymaſter-general of 
his majeſty's forces ; and required 
from the auditors of the impreſt the 
laſt declared account of a pa, maſter- 
general of the forces, with the ma- 
terials from whence that account 
was made up. 

The paymaſter- general paſſes e- 
very year two accounts in the of- 
fice of the auditor; the one, as 
paymaſter- general of the forces, the 
other, as treaſurer and pay maſter 
of Chelſea hoſpital; and therefore 
two accounts were returned to us, 

rſuant to this requiſition: theſe 
were the final accounts of lord 
North and the late George Cooke, 
Joint pay maſter- general ofthe forces, 
For one year, ending the 24th of 
December 1767, pm, declared the 
7th of September laſt, | 

The materials which accompa- 
nied the account of the paymaſter- 
general, were, the pay-office book 
of account; the eſtabliſhments ; 


the regimental pook of account; 
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the impreſt roll; the Warrants, wi 


By inſpecting theſe ſeveral, 


the poundage bock; a 1; 
deductions for the = wry. 


ſuch papers annexed to each 2 
referred to in that warrant: 3 
the acquittances. a 


and papers, and from the exam; 
tion of Joſeph Hughes, eq. G 
of the deputy auditors in the oꝶ 
of lord Sondes ; Charles Ter 
bridge, eſq. the accountant in fl 
othce of t 8. paymaſter-generil 
the forces; and Charles Hz 
eq. one of the deputy auditors 
the office of lord Mountſtuan, 1 
are made acquainted with the df 
cial forms, and with the ſteps th 
were taken relative to theſe 
counts in both offices, and whi 
have been uſually taken relative 
the army accounts, prior ta the 
of the laſt ſeſſion of pariiawent, f 
the better regulation of the ofice 
the pay maſter- general of his n 
jeſty's forces. 
The materials from whence t 
account is compoſed, are all { 
from the pay · oſtice to the audit 
not at once, nor in any particy 
order, but from time to time, 
convenient to the pay · offce. M 
The pay-office book of accou 
when compleed, comprehends 
the receipts and payments of 
puymaſter - general during the 16 M 
ranged under diſtinct heads o 
vice; and at the end is added 
ſtract of the account, containing 
heads, with the total of each“ 
and after the account is exam 
and the balance firuck, the! 
maſter-general ſigns his nameat 
foot of this abſtract, and ſwear 
the trutt of the account, beto 
baron of the exchequer. | 
The eſtabliſhments in this) 
1767, were five: —the guards. | ter 
riſons, and land forces in ( 1 
Britain the forces in the pe 
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de forces in Minorca and 


v of Great Britain—and the 
; efabliſhment : they con- 
„ 

ide dillribution of the fums 
td by parliament for defray- 
F the charge of the land forces, 
nono the general and ſtaff officers, 
ke regiments, troops, companies, 
grins, aſcertaining the divi- 
a5 and the number of officers 
nen in each rank and diy1fion, 
i the quantum of their full pay, 
u the day and the year, and with 
{regulation of their ſubſiſtence, 
lot the fire and candle to be al- 
mel to the guards and barracks 
; the garriſons, | 

The regimental book of account 
mins the ſums allotted for the 
ul pay, according to the eſtabliſh- 
ents of the ſeveral regiments, 
ops, companies, and garriſens, 
a the pay of Great Britain during 
ut year, Each ſum is, in gene- 
| divided in this book into fix 
us, under the denominations of 
he poundage—the hoſpital—the 
wbfilence—the allowance to wi- 
m—the offreckonings—and, the 
eanngs, After this book is“exa- 
neh it is ſigned by the pay- 
ler general, and he ſwears to the 
wh of the accounts it contains, 
| 0 the deputy auditors of the 
Wpre!t, | 
Ide poundage account, is a liſt 
| the teveral officers, regiments, 
pe, companies, and ſervices, li- 
vie to the deductions of.the pound- 
* ad Loſpital ; and oppoſite to 
b article is entered, in three di- 
uct columns—the full yearly pay- 
Kit—the poundage upon that ſum 
ac the hoſpital ; the articles 
* ranged unde r heads, denotin 
flerrices, of which an abſtract is 
tered at the end, with the total of 


Ki Geduction under each head. 


eue Iriſh regiments in gi 
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This account is taken from the re- 

zimental book of account. 

The liſt of the deductions for the 
widows penſions, is a collection of 
the ſeveral items compoſing the frm 
applicable to that ſervice, extracted 
likewiſe from the regimental book, 
of account, | | 

The impreſt roll, compriſes the 
total ſum impreſted to the pay- 
maſter-general from the exchequer 
in that year. | | 
The materials which are uſually 
ſent the firſt from the pay-office to 
the auditbr, are, the of ac- 
count, with ſome of the vouchers. 

Neither the book nor the vouchers 
are ever ſent complete at firſt ; fre- 
quent additions are made afterwards 
to both. The auditor proceeds to 

the examination of the entries in 
the account as ſoon as he receives 
it; and when he has nearly finiſhed 
them, he applies to the pay-office 
to complete the charge and diſ- 
charge of the year. 

In a complete account, the charge 
conſiſts of—the impreſt from the ex- 
chequer—ſums received of various 
perſons—profit by. exchange de- 
ductions—and ſurcharges; and is 
checked in the following manner : 

The impreſt charge, is the ſum 
iſſued to the paymaſter-general in 
that year from the exchequer, and 
correſponds with the impreſt roll, 

The receipts are, from the treaſury 
of Ireland ; from preceding or ſuc- 

ceeding* paymaſters-general ; and 
balances from perſons whoſe ac- 
counts are ſettled. The ſum re- 
ceived from the treaſury of Ireland, 

is checked by the certifigate ot the 
deputy vice-treaſurer there : the 
ſums received from the paymaſter- 
general, are checked by the king's 
warrants directing them to make 
thoſe payments, and by the ac- 
counts of the paymaſters, in which 


(9 4) they 
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1 


they have credit for thoſe ſums : 
the balances appear upon the ſtated 
accounts themſelves, either in the 
office of the auditor, when they are 
paſſed by him, or annexed to the 
warrant which directs the payment, 
and is produced to him, When the 

are ſettled elſewhere, The profit 
by exchange, ariſes from the dif- 
ference between the value at which 


the dollar is eſtimated by the con- 


tractor for remitting in Fogland, 
and that at which it 1s iſſued bythe 
deputy paymaſter at Minorca and 


Gibraltar; as the eſtimated value 


is leſs than the value at which it is 


iſſued, a gain is produced, with 


yhich the paymaſter-general charges 
himſelf : the ſum of this profit is 
taken from an accaunt made out by 
the accountant of the pay- office, 
and by him certified to the auditor. 
The deductions are, ſums taken 


out of the pay of the forces : they 


are—the poundage—the hoſpital— 
the allowance to widows—the du- 
ties of 1s. and of 6d. in the pound 


Sand the ſtoppages for 2518 


delivered to the troops. He inſerts 
theſe deductions in his charge, be- 
cauſe he has a double credit for them 
in his diſcharges : they are includ- 
ed, and he is allowed them, in the 
ſum he claims for the full pay of a 


regiment ; whereas in ſettling the 


account of that regiment with the 
agent, he in fact does not pay them, 
but retains them in his hands: he 
1s allowed them again upon having 
actually either paid them to the re- 
ſpective receivers or agents, or ap- 
plied them to the ſervices for which 
they were intended. we Firs 
Ibe poundage being in part, and 
the hoſpital altogether, applicable 
to the ſupport of Chelſea hoſpital, 
the auditor leaves them out of the 
pay maſter-generk is account, as pay- 
maſler-general of the forces; but 
charges him with the whole of them 
. : I 


- 


4.644 * 5 » 4 
mitters have credit in their accout 


hands of their deputies; and 't 


N46 
n his account a8 eg 
lege 5 8 oh 
The allowanee to yi / 
compa of deduftions out of 1 
rious allorments ſtated in the ch 
bliſhmente, and forming ben 
one of the diviſrans of theful 
of a regiment, trapp, or compar 
in the regimental a count book 
checked by that bock, and do 
a liſt made out at the pay-off 
compriling every artcly of th 
denen e een OL | 
he one ſhilling and 
duties, are une th 1 75 
fice, from the pay of the ohe 
at the time they receive it; the 
mount of them appears fromthe 
ceipts of the receivers of thoſe 
„ Robo 
The ſtoppages for proviſions, 
collected in the pay-0ffice, fromt 
accounts of the deplity 'paymaſe 
an account of the total of them 
made out and delivered te the 
ditor, figned by the accountant, 
"The fürcharges aft, She 
paid by the contradtors for rem 
ting to the deputy paymaſters | 
road—or, balances in the hands 
deputies to preceding pdymallet 
general, 85 by the paymals 
general in office—or, articles in 
filebar e diſallowed dy the audna 
unleſs he ſurcharged himſelf m 
the two firſt, the public would f 
fer by a double exedit ; for thet 


for "what they pay to the deputt 
and the preceding paymaſters-get 
ral' have credit in their final 

counts, for the balances leit int 


paymaſlter,general in office has c 
dit for the expenditure of bot 
The firſt of theſe ſurcharges 
checked either by the accounts 
the remitters, upon their | 

paſſed in the office, or by their c 
tificates, before their accu. 


B LI C 


Id: the other 1s checked by the 
Leont of that paymaſler- general 
e is allowed it. The ſurcharge 
© the auditor is grounded upon 
be pra-tice of the office : he does 
u linke out of the diſcharge the 
k he difallows, but ſurcharges 
u accountant (vith it. 

th diſcharge conſiſts of pay- 
ents, either under the directions 
« eabliſhinents, or to pay malters- 
eral, or for extraordinary fer- 
ke, The payments under the 
ons of the eſtabliſhments are, 
general and ſtaff-officers, regi- 
ents, troops, and companies, gar: 


he ſons, clothing the invalids, con- 
he neencies, reduced officers, and de- 


wehons. 
The paymaſler· general makes no 
ment {unleſs it be to a public 


mt puntant) without the authority 
le the royal fign manual, obtained 
em {her previous or ſubſequent to the 
Ve waent ; and therefore the audi- 


nt, 
fy 
rem 
ers | 
nds 
allet 
galt 
in 
dia 
] . 
d if 
het 
cout 
und 
gel 
al 
int 


r, before he allows any payment, 
quires the production of ſuch 
mat, as the authority for the 
ymalter-general's making the 
ment; and the acquittance of 
party receiving, as the proof that 
bas actually made it. The ac- 
lttance may be, either the in- 
Iement of the name of the per- 
u receiving on the warrant, or a 
dune receipt, The warrant and 
t iequittance together form the 
eter, The warrant muſt be 
nterigned in ome caſes by the 
Fury at war, in others by three 
G ot the treaſury, and in others 
bord: where the payment comes 
1 un the directions of an eſtabliſn- 
4s C the counter ſignature of the 
bot ary at war alone is ſufficient ; 
res 
nts 


be 


?, other than a contingent ex- 
not within the eſtabliſhment, 
warrant is counterſigned by 


R lords of the treaſury | only > 


it is for any extraordinary 
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where it is for a contingent ex- 
17 not within the eſtabliſtiment, 
t muſt be counteriigned by both: 
where the warrant mentions or re- 
fers to memorials, certificates, re- 
ports, liſts, abſtracts, or accounts, 
as neceffary to or connected with 
the payment, the auditor requires 
the production of theſe inftruments, 
or proper Certificates that they have 
exiited, Where a payment has been 
made purſuant to the warrant of a 
commander in chief, that warrant 
mutt be produced; or, if that is 
not practicable, his certificate that 
he has granted ſuch a warrant, But 
the auditor does not allow the pay- 
ment upon the authority of that 
warrant only; he requires alſo the 
royal ſign manual; Which the pay- 
maſter general obtains by the fol- 
lowing means: — he preſents a me- 
morial to the treaſury, with a liſt 
annexed, containing the payments 
he has made for extraordinary ſer- 
vices, purſuant to warrants ' of a 
commander in chief, praying them 
to obtain his majeſty's warrant to 
the auditors of the impreſt, direct- 
ing them to paſs and allow in his 
accoun's the tums ſo paid; this me- 
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moral is referred to the auditors, 


for them to report whether the 
prayer ought to be complied wich: 
the auditors report, that the pay- 
ments in the liſt are includedin the 
diſcharge of the paymaſter-general, 
and that the kin 's warrant is ne- 
ceſſary to authorize the allowance: 
upon this report the warrant is 
granted, and the payments allowed. 
here either the warrant or ac- 
— 1s loſt, the auditor has no 
liſcretionary power, in any caſe 
whatſoever, to admit other evidence 
in proof of the payment : to enable 
him to allow it, a -ſpecial warrant 
from the king muſt be obtained for 
that purpoſe. 
The ſteps for procuring this war- 
1 rant 
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rant are theſe: the paymaſter- ge- 
neral preſents a memorial to the 
treaſury, with a liſt annexed, pray - 
ing them to procure the king's war- 
rant to the auditors, directing them 
to allow the payments in the liſt, 
upon a * that the vouchers 
for them have been loſt or miſlaid: 
this memorial being referred to the 
auditors, their report upon the pro- 
priety of granting the prayer is the 
ground for obtaining the warrant. 
When an article is complicated, 
either involving a calculation, or 
comprehending many items, the au- 
ditor examines the computation and 
caſting : where the payment comes 
within the direction of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, he compares, and ſees that 
the ſum agrees with that direction, 
Applying theſe rules to the parti- 
cular caſes, he examines the arti- 
cles in the diſcharge, and allows 
them upon the production of their 
correſpondent vouchers. 


The vouchers for the T 


to the general and ſtaff- officers are, 
the warrant, with the liſt annexed ; 
and, the ſeparate receipt of each 
officer. | 5 

The voucher for the payment of 
a regiment, troop, and company, is 
complicated: of the ſix parts, into 
which the ſum allotted to a regi- 
ment is divided in the regimental 
account book, the three deductions 
of the poundage, þoſpital, and al- 
lowance to widows, is retained by 
the pay maſter- general; the offreck- 
onings are paid to the aſſignee of 
the colonel; the ſubſiſtence and 
clearings, to the agent. The ſub- 
filtence and offreckonings are paid 
without any warrant previouſly ob- 
tained : the ſubſiſtence is iſſued in 
certain portions, at different times, 
to the agent, who gives his receipts 
for thoſe portions as he receives 
them : the offreckonings are paid 


vpon the praduction of the aſſign - 
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agrees with the eſtabliſhment ; 


ment, and the i of 
agent and clothier. | 
. is to r 
tary at war ſends to the paymaſy 


general a warrant, diredin 
make out a . AD ay 


k 
the pay of that regiment — 
to the number 4 N 
bliſliment: this debenture beit 
made out, the pay-maſter gene 
receives another warrant, directe 
him to pay to the colonel the fu 
ſum allotted to that regiment in 
eſtabliſhment, Upon this aut 
rity, he pays the clearings to fl 
agent; who returns to him the 
ceipts for the ſubſiſtence, indon 
the pay warrant, and ſigns his na 
in the regimental account boe 
under the ſtate of that regiment, 
This explains the buſineſs of tþ 
auditor, and the grounds on whit 
he allows payments of this deſeri 
tion : he ſees that the groſs ( 


examines the deductions of 
poundage, hoſpital, and allowar 
to widows ; he relies upon the agt 
that the ſubſiſtence and clearing 
and upon the clothier that the 6 
reckonings, are truly ſtated; 
allows the whole upon the aut} 
rity of the debenture warrant, 
pay warrant indorſed by the age 
the receipt of the clothier, and 
fienature of the agent at the foot 
the ſtate in the regimental accol 
book. EY 
The like ſteps are taken by 
auditor in his examination, and 
like vouchers requilite for his 
lowance, of the payments of 
the regiments, traops, compan 
and gargiſons, upon the eltadl 
ments in Great Britain, at Mi 
ca and Gibraltar, and in the p 
tations. ron att 
The clothing the inval ds 1 
truſted to the paymaſter-genera 
the forces; and is thus congul 


ua memorial to the trea- 
directions to con- 


fete 


N deſiring 


b an eſtimate of rates an- 
* treaſury refer the me- 
do the comptroller of the 
55 accounts, directing him to 
nter the memorial and ratesy 
to inſpect the patterns. Upon 
« -ertficate, that the patterns are 
proved, and that the clothing 1s 
F erable to the patterns; and 
1 the certificate of the agent to 
. invalids, that the clothing has 
kn provided by the clothier, and 
it to the regiments and compa- 
a the ſecretary at war, purtu- 
n warrant from the treaſury, 
unte the king's warrant, autho- 
une the payment of the ſum al- 
ated for the clothing to the a- 
nt, Hence it follows, that all 
bee inftruments, with the pay 
rants indorſed by the agent and 
Ithier, muſt be produced to the 
tor. 
The voucher for the allowance 
{4 bill for contingencies, is the 
rant indorſed by the agent, 
th the bill annexed ; the truth of 
be account ſtated in the bill is cer- 
led upon honour, by the com- 
unding officer, upon the bill it- 
if 


The payment of the reduced of- 
5 1s allowed upon the produc- 
in of the half-pay eſtabliſhment, 
th the pay warrant annexed ; 
ul the paymaſter-general's ac- 
punt of the ſums he has paid ; 
dd the receipt of each officer or 
aligns, with a certificate of his 
ng alive, and not otherwiſe pro- 
ed for by government. 

The auditor compares the ſeve- 
miles in the liſt of the deduc- 
is for the widows penſions, with 
der correſpondent entries in the 
gmer k of account, and 
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2 for the clothing of the inva- 
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allows the payment of the total 
ſum contained in the liſt, to the 
paymaſter of theſe penſions (who 
is an officer ſubject to account) up- 
on his name appearing to be in- 
dorfed upon the liſt, | 

The accounts of the deductions 
of the one ſhilling and ſixpenny 
duties, being certified by the ledger- 
keeper in the pay- office, the re- 
ceipts of the receivers of theſe du- 
ties, as public officers ſubject to 
account, at the bottom of the ac- 
counts, are vouchers to the audi- 
tor for the payment to them of the 
amount of theſe duties. 

The ſums paid over to pay- 
maſters-general are proved by the 
warrants directing the payments, 
and by the accounts of theſe pay- 
maſters-general, in which they are 
charged with the ſums, 

The ext inaries are various 
and extenſive; but there is not 
much difference in the ſort of vou- 
cher eo by the auditor to 
warranit his allowance of the pay- 
ment :—they are, in general, pay- 
ments of ſpecitic ſums for certain 
ſervices; and, therefore, the war- 
rant, either indorſed, or with a ſe- 
parate receipt, is the voucher for 
allowing the payment; to which 
muſt be added the production of 
ſuch warrants, and of ſuch ac- 
counts, liſts, or other papers or in- 
ſtruments, as are alluded to in the 
warrants, or connected with the 
payments. 

The auditor, having thus exa- 
mined the articles in the pay-office 
account, with their correſpondent 
vouchers, reduces the account into 
the official form 'of the exchequer, 
under the diviſions of, the charge, 
and diſcharge : he does not range 
the articles, in either diviſion, ex- 
actly under the ſame heads of ſer. 
vice, nor in the ſame order, as they 
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ſtand in the pay. office account, but 


diſpoſes them according to his on 
ideas. 


The firſt article in the diſcharge, 
is the ſufplufage on the laſt declar- 


ed account. In the account of a 
paymaſter-general, the amount of 
his diſcharge uſually exceeds that 
of his charge : the latter confiſts 
of what he has received in the 
year, and no more; but the for- 
mer contains payments made both 
in that and in ſubſequent years. 
Extraordinary ſervices incurred in 
any year, are not voted until the 
ſucceeding year; but many of 
them are paid in the year, and all 
Payments of them, though made 
11 fubſequent years, are entered in 
the .account of the year in which 
they are incurred. Such of them 
as are paid in that year, are paid 
either out of the vote of credit, or 
out of money . voted for the ordi- 
nary ſervices of the year but not 
applied, thoſe ſervices not having 
come in courſe of payment. When 
theſe extraordinaries are granted, 
the ſum that has been thus bor- 
rowed from the ordinary ſervice is 
replaced : hence, the ſum paid in 
the year being greater than the 
ſum received, leaves the pay maſter- 
general in furpluſage. 

One material diſlinftion between 
the account of the pay-office and 
that of the auditor, is under the 
head of extraordinaries : theſe pay- 
ments are made either with, or 
without account; the warrant ge- 
nerally expreſſes which; if it is 
ſilent, the auditor himſelf uſes his 
diſcretion, and judges from the na- 
ture of the ſervice in which claſs 
he ſhail conſider the payment, 
Where a ſum is iſſued on account, 
the perſon to whom it 1s directed to 
be . paid becames the, accountant ; 
and where the payment is in diſ- 


charge of a bill dra 
treaſury from .d a 
directs the auditor to 1 
drawer of the bill with 8 | 
and in that caſe the „ 
comes the accountant, 
In the pay. office account, no pa 
ticular attention is paid, in 1 
part of It, to this difference in f 
mode of iſſue; thoſe who have! 
ceived money ſubject to accu 
and thoſe who have received wi 
out account, are inſerted promj 
cuoufly among the other conr 
encies and extruordinarics: b 
in the official account of the e 
chequer, the auditor of the ij 
preſt collects together the nz 
of all thoſe who have receing 
ſums on account, and, unleſs (ig 
have either paſſed or fettled the 
accounts before the paymaſter.g 
neral's account of the year is mat 
up, he ſets them inſuper, that! 
he inſerts them all together, wi 
the ſums received by each, in 
liſt at the foot of the accou 
which is called the lift of inſupe 
If any of theſe ſub-accounts 
have paſſed their accounts in 
auditor's office, or produced the 
to him ſettled elſewhere, beforet 
account of the year in which thi 
received theſe ſums is made up, 
that caſe they are omitted in 
inſuper liſt, but are inſerted toy 
ther in the diſcharge, under 
head of payments to perſons, | 
which they have accouyted. I 
paymaſter-general has eredit in ti 
account for the amount of the 
ſuper liſt ; and in his ſuccecod! 
year's account he is charged in 
tirſt article with the ſame ga 
ſum, deſciihed as depending up 
ſundry perſons, and _ 
ſuper upon thein in the 
n 


II any of theſe ſub-acco x 
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& or ſettle their accounts after 
m vcount of the year is made up, 
A auditor claſſes them together in 
iu tert year's account, and gives 
© e ieſter- general credit for 
un i his diſcharge, aud deducts 
4 „ .eqnt of them from the groſs 


at = of inſupers depending, entered 
\ th be foot of that ſucceeding\year $ 
er out, Where any of the per 
oun br accounts in the time of uc- 
Fit eding paymaſter, and recei ba- 
om laces from him, they are elaſſed in 
Nt! ; diſcharge under the head of mo- 

b F accounted for. 


Where a perſon is once ſet inſu- 
"1 he mult continue ſubject to ac- 
wat until he is cleared by the au- 
tor, He may be cleared, either 
7 paſſing his account before the 
ton or by producing to him his 
nt ſettled elſewhere ; in either 


n of that account in which he 
i& inſuper, oppoſite to his name, 
* year in which he is cleared. 
dere he paſſes his account before 
ke auditor, and a balance is due 
um him, the auditor certifies that 
ance to the treaſury, and he is 
krected, by a king's warrant, to 
jy it either to the paymaſter-ge- 
al or into the exchequer ; upon 
tduction to the auditor of that 
want, indorſed by the paymaſter- 
eral, where it is paid to him, or 
a pay-office earl asg, that it 1s 
pad, or of the tally, where it is 
ui into the exchequer, the audi- 
* vnites at the bottom of the ac- 
mt, © Even and quit,” and clears 
* inſuper. If the account is ſet- 
dellewhere, and the accountant 
Fuces a warrant with the ſettled 


the balance either to the pay - 
Aer general or into the exche- 
u vith the indorſement or cer- 
ae in the one caſe, or the tally 
ee other, the auditor clears the 


þ the auditor enters, in the mar- 


wunt annexed, directing him to 
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inſuper. If, upon the account be- 
ing paſſed or ſettled, the balance is 
due to the accountant, the warrant 
directing the paymaſter - general to 
pay him that balance, indorſed by 
the accountant, being produced to 
the auditor by the paymaſter- gene- 
ral, as his voucher for that pay- 
ment, the inſuper will be cel ; 
and theſe are the only means (uns 
leſs by ſpecial warrant obtained for 
that particular purpoſe) by which 
a ſub-accountant of this deſcription 
can be cleared. | 
The official account, drawn up 
by the auditor, is neither ſigned nor 
ſworn to by the paymaſter- general; 
his atteſtation upon oath of the pay- 
office account (which comprehends 
all the receipts and payments of the 
year) and of the regunental ac- 
count, is ſufficient. Two parts of 
the official account are ingroſſed ; 
and it is declared, and paſſed through 
the exchequer offices in like man- 
ner as the accounts of the treaſurer 
of the navy, The total charge up- 
on the paymaſter-general, in this 
account of the year 1,767, amount- 
ed to 2,221,525L.-198. zd. and his 
worn] diſcharge to 1,881,1411. 195. 
F The pay-office book of account 
includes not only the receipts and 
iy pres for the army ſervices, but 
alſo thoſe on account vf Chelſea 
hoſpital : the auditor of the impreſts 
ſeparates the accounts of the pay- 
maſter-general of the forces = 
thoſe of the paymaſter and treaſurer 
of Chelſea hoſpital, and forms them 
into two diſtinct accounts. | 
The account of the paymaſter 
and treaſurer of Chelſea hoſpital 
conſiſts of the charge, and diſ- 
charge : the charge is compoſed of 
the deductions of the poundage, 
and the one days pay ſtopt from the 
pay of the forces, and of the pound- 
age ſtopt from the payment to the 


agent 
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agent for the out-penſioners: the bove- mentioned. 3 . 
diſcharge includes the payments of tion of the ellis *. 
falaries, and for proviſions, neceſ- mental account books . 1 
ſaries, and contingent expences of with the examinations of Gt 
the hoſpital, and to the agent for. Marſh, eſq. an aſſiſtant IR 
| the out-penlioners. Part only of war- office, and of James J. * 
| the poundage is applied to the uſe eſq. an agent to ſeveral W 
| of Chelſea hoſpital ; the other part we have been enabled to —Y 


is expended in the payment of the extenſive branch of the public 
exchequer fees and of various ſala- penditure through its various m | 
ries ; but all the payments out of The eſtabliſhment under the n 
this fund, of whatever kind, are in- al ſign manual, with the regulat 
cluded in this hoſpital account. of the ſubſiſtence, and the warr 
The vouchers for the ſalaries are, directing the deductions, anne 
the eſtabliſhment, and the king's thereto, is the inſtrument that 
warrants, either indorſed by, or gulates the pay of the army: 
with the ſeparate OE of, the contains the diſtribution 
parties. The vouchers for the pro- whole ſum voted by parliament 
viſions, neceſſaries, and contingent defraying the charge of the, 
expences, are, the warrants of the forces, in ceftain portions, ame 
commiſſioners for managing the af- the ſeveral regiments, troops, cc 
fairs of the hoſpital, with the bills panies, and garriſons : the port 
annexed, and, the receipts of the to which we ſhall confine our att 
parties. The auditor examines the tion, is that which is allotted t 
computations and caſtings, but forms marching regiment of fool. 
no judgment upon the reaſonable- portion is divided into five pa 
neſs or propriety of the articles; the pay and four allowances. 0 
the allowanee of the commiſſioners firſt, is the full pay of the off T 
is deciſive as to the conſideration of and private men, b the day | 
the payment. The ſum for the out- the year: the ſecond is the all 
nfioners is a ſpecific ſum, voted ance to widows : the third, to 
y parliament for that purpoſe; colonel, and for clothing loſt by 
| and is paid, purſuant to the warrant ſerters : the fourth, to the capta 
WW - of the commiſſioners, to the agent and for recruiting, &c.: the ti 
for thoſe penſioners; who is a pub- to the agent. The allowance 
lic accountant, and paſſes an an- widows is a ſum equal tothe pa 
nual account of the ſum he receives two private men : the other tl 
before the auditbr of the impreſt. compoſe together a ſum equal 
This hoſpital account is reduced in- the pay of four private men; f 
to the official form; it is declared, are called warrant men: 4 
and paſſes through the exchequer ſum is thus diſtributed : firf, 
offices in like manner as that of the allowance to the colonel confi 
| paymaſter-general of the forces, two parts; the ſubſiſtence d 
Among the ſubjeci that have oc- man, which is for bis own ule; 
. curred to us in the progreſs of this the groſs offreckonings af the 
* enquiry, there are many which fur- men, which fall into, and 
niſh matter of obſervation. part of, the divilion' called the 
The pay of the army is the firſt reckonings. Secondly, the q 
in order that preſents itſelf ro us. ance to the captain 1s the - 
By means of the examinations a- ence of two men: this is not 
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for the purpoſe of re- 
* therefore, is placed 


tg; and — 
= 2 to the non- effective 


. of 0 the allowance to 
\ qvent, is the ſubſiſtence of one 
” > nd is for his on uſe. 

adeavoured to trace theſe 
the eſtabliſhment to 
from the 


8 
N , 
Ne e 


Erihons in 
orga; and leurned, 


ns, appointed to confider 
| — bis f 's land forces 
| marines in the year 1746, that 
+ allowances were firſt added to 
bejabliſhment in the year 1717. 
As led us to the war-office for 
4 documents as were to be found 
ve. and could throw light upon 
e ſubject, os tranſmitted to 
peopies of two e abliſhments of a 
jment of foot; the firſt, dated 
of the offi- 


mined only the 15 . 


ind men; the 


ies the pay, was inſerted the 
wance for widows, conſiſting of 
nay of one private man only. 
e received, likewiſe, from them 


ay es of two letters from Mr, Pul- 
all er, the then ſecretary at war ; 
to me to the commiſſary general 
t by the muſters, dated 11th Auguit 


6; the other to the earl of Lin- 
y the then paymaſter-general of 
forces, dated the 1ſt of Febru- 
1116-17, together with a copy 
be ciſtribution alluded to in that 
u and of the king's warrant to 
uymaſter-· general of the forces, 


Lthe 15th of July 1717. We 
rſt, roollect from theſe papers, that, 
nhſt "ws to this period, theſe al- 


des were exiſting, but in a 
kent ſhape, Five fictitious men 
«tn company had been paſſed 
n the muſſers, and their pay 
ſeen applied in theſe allow- 
The warrant of the 15th 
Jiuy 1717, diſcontinues the five 


+ of the committee of the houſe pa 


th December 1716, Which 


15th of Auguſt 1917, in which, 
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fictitious men upon the muſter-rolls, 
but continues their pay, and ſub- 
Joins it to the pay of the regim 


at the foot of the eſtabliſhment, diſ- 


poſing it in the tour diviſions above- 
mentioned ; in which it has conti- 
nued ever ſince. The allowanee 
tor widows, included in the pay 
upon the old eſtabliſhment, was the 
y of one private man only ; but 
in the new one, it was increaſed to 
the pay of two. Beſides theſe war- 
rant men, each company has one, 
two, or three non- effectives, ac- 
cording to the number of which 
the company conſiſts, called con- 
tingent men; whoſe ſubſiſtence. is 
paid to the captain, for the purpoſe 
of keeping the arms in repair, and 
of defraying other contingent e- 
ces of the company. | 
The paymaſter-general, whoſe 
provinee it 1s to iſſue all theſe ſums, 
is obliged to make a divifion of his 
iſſues different from that in the eſta- 
bliſhment : he muſt attend not only 
to the divitions he finds there, but 
alſo to the regulation of the ſubſiſt- 
ence, to the kund appropriated for 
the clothing the non · commiſſioned 
oſficers and private men, and to the 
warrants direfting the deductions. 
Hence he forms a diviſion of his 
own, engrafted upon the divifions 
and tegulations in the eſtabliſh- 
ment: it conſiſts of ſix parts—the 
ſubliſtence, the allowance for wi- 
dows (theſe two he takes from the 
eſtabliſhment), the poundage, the 
hoſpital, the offreckonings, and, the 
clearings, The laſt four are con- 
ſequential to, and formed out of, 
the eſtabliſhment, with the regula- 
tions and the warrants taken toge- 
ther. Under ſome one or other of 
theſe heads he iſſues in portions, at 
different times, the whole ſum (ex- 
cept the allowance for widows, and 
unleſs there are reſpites) allo: ted to 
the regiment. Under the _ of 
N ub; 


ſubſiſtence, he iſſues the ſubfiſtence 
either of the whole regiment, or of 


the effectives only, if 10 directed by 


the ſecretary at war; the ſubſiit- 
ence of the one warrant man, 


which belongs to the colönel; the 


ſubſiſtence of the two warrant men, 
which is the allowance to the cap- 
tain for recruiting, &c. and, the 
ſubſiſtence of the remaining war- 
rant man, which is the allowance 
to the agent. Under the head of 
allowance to widows, he iſſues to 
the paymaſter of the widows pen- 
fions ſo much as he requires for that 
ſervice ; the remainder either con · 
tinues in his hands; as a ſaving, 


until parliament directs its applica- 


tion, or is applied by him, in the 
mean time, towards the payment of 
the extraardinaries. | The deduc- 
tions of the poundage and hoſpital, 
he applies to the ſupport of Cel. 


ſea hoſpital, and to ſuch other pur- 


poſes as he is directed by the king's 
warrants to apply them, Under 
the head of ofreckonings, he iſſues 
to the aſſignee of the colonel, a ſum 
which is the difference between the 
Full pay and the ſubſiſtence of the 
non-commiſioned officers and pri- 
vate men, and of the four warrant 
men, and of the contingent men, 
deducting from that ſum the pound- 
age, - hoſpital, and agency, upon 
their full pay. Under the head of 
clearings, he iſſues ſums of three 
denominations ; firit, the commiſ- 
fioned officers arrears, that is, the 
difference between their full pay and 
ſubſiſtence, deduCting the poundage 
on their full pay, and the hoſpital ; 
ſecondly, ſo much of the ſubſiſtence 
of the non-commiſſioned officers and 
private men, as have not been iſ- 

ued under the head of ſubfiltence ; 
thirdly, the agency, that 1s, 2d. in 
the pound upon the full pay of the 
regiment. Where the poundage 1s 
directed to be returned to the non- 


. 


commiſſioned »Officery and » « 
returned poundage, Three of 


ings, and the returned nouns 


men, he iſſues it under the es, 


diviſions, the ſubliſtence, the ch 


are iſſued to the agent: 
poſes of them in — 
ſubliſtence of the commiſſioned 
ficers he pays to them, includ 
that of one of the warrant me: 
the colonel : the ſublitence of 
non-commutſioned officers and e 
tive private men he 
gimental paymaſter 1 En 
the — 2 fund, the non 
tective ſubſiſlence including th 
two of the warrant men: the 
hilence of the remaining 
man he retains to his ow uſe, 
the clearings, he pays to each 
cer his ſhare of the arreas: 
places the non-ifſued ſubſiſten 
the non- effective account; ani 
tains the agency to his own 
The returned poundage he pa 
the regimental paymaſier wit 
deduction. The aſſignee of the 
lonel applies the nett offreckor 
to the payment of the bills, ar 
other expences attending the c 
ing: the ſurplus he places te 
credit of the colonel, The 
mental paymaſter detains outt 
ſubſiſtence of the ſerjeants 2d. 
of the corporals dg. and 0 
private men 1d. a week; wh 
equally divided between dim 
the ſurgeon : but this deduli 
returned to them again. 
From hence we may colled 
articles of which the actual p 
ceived by the officers and n 
— The colonel | 
own ſubſiſtence, that of one 
rant man, his arrears, and tl 
ing from the clothing of ds 
ment. The captain bas bu 
ſubſiſtence, that of one, f 
three, contingent men, acc 


to the eſtabliſhment of his re 
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i arrears. The other com- 
- = —— have their ſubfiſt- 
4 and arrears. The non-com- 
gel officers and private men 
= their ſubſiſtence, and the al- 
nee tothe regimental pay maſter 
{ ſurgeon returned back to them. 
rate men receive back like · 
their poundage. 
10 — — conſidering the 
vof a marching regiment of foot 
ls, In other corps, the divi- 
1. allowances, and deductions, 
+ different, In the * nas 
\regiment of dragoons, the al- 
| 46 widows * ſo much 
he one day's pay of two private 
0; and it is entirely omitted in 
efablilhment of the invalids. 
nany caſes, the pay, or parts of 
ke pay, are exempt from the 
ndage and hoſpital : the pound- 
ö returned to none but the pri- 
we men of the foot- guards and 
ching regiments, and to the ef- 
ting only. The cavalry have an 
wace of graſs money; which 
ime of peace, is paid out of the 
loxance for keeping the horſes ; 
Vin time of war, is an article in 
contingent account of the regi- 
The clothing of the invalids is 
| committed to the colonel or 
nmanding officer, but to the pay- 
Wer-reneral of the forces. ; 
Ths deſcription of the pay of 
my, ſhews it to be apportion- 
ud iſued in a manner compli- 
land intricate, It is ſo com- 
died and decompounded, that, 
out a very curious and minute 
ligation, it is hardly poſſible 
n oficer to know, whether he 
nes in any year all that he is 
mel to for his ſervice. 
l 5 10k our intention to convey 
mon upon the quantum of 
Ray of the army. We do not 
"_ to increaſe or diminiſh 
7% 


\ 


\ 
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what any one perſon, in the ſcale 
of military rank, receives at this 
day as the compenſation for his ſer- 
vice: we call in queſtion the pro- 
priety of no one-article of advan- 
tage that — — to him under 
the preſent ſyſtem of payment: it 
is not within our province, nor are 
we competent to decide upon mili- 


tary merit, or to ſettle the ſtipends _. 


for military ſervices. The object of 
our regulations is the mode of pay- 
ment only, and the rendering that 
mode more ſimple and intelligible, 
more uniform and equal. 
In the regulation of an office, it 
is prudent to keep as near as poſſi- 
ble ro the forms'in uſe: the leſs 
they are departed from, the leſs a- 
verſe will the officers be to admit 
the improvement, 1 148 
The eſtabliſhment which purſues 
the eſtimate for the army ſervices, 
preſented to the houſe of commons, 
and is the inſtrument that contains 
the diſtribution of the ſum granted 
for thoſe ſervices, / originates in the 
war- office; and the authority for 
every payment made by the pay - 
maſter- general, purſuant to that eſta- 
bliſhment, paſſes through the ſame 
office : = every altera; 
tion in the mode of payment muſt 
take its riſe there likewiſe. 
The firſt ſource of perplexity in 
the preſent mode of paying the ar- 
my is found in the eſtabliſhment: 


the ſum therein allotted for the re- 


giment, is diſtributed among the 
ſeveral ranks, as if it were the ac- 
tual pay of the perſons in ſuch 
ranks, and in many of the warrants 
directing the diſpoſition of that ſum, 
it is ſtyled the pay of the forces; 
whereas, not a perſon therein de- 
{cribed does in fact receive, either 
by the day or the year, the ſum at- 
fixed as the pay of his rank. 

The ſervices to which the ſum al- 
lotted for a regiment is at preſent 


(P) applied, 
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applied, are theſe: the ſubſiſtence 
and arrears of the officers—the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the non-commilſſioned of- 
ficers—the ſubſiſtence and returned 
undage of the private men— the 
clothing of the non- commiſſioned 
officers and private men— the re- 
eruiting fund and, the agency. 
Theſe are ſervices that immediate 
concern the regiment: the reſt are 
more remote, and relate to the mi- 
Utary ſervice in general; as, the re- 
lief of the widows, Chelſea hoſpi- 
tal, and the other miſcellaneous ſer- 
vices paid out of the poundage. 
The eſtabliſhment of a regiment 
would become more ſimple and in- 
telligible, if it were relieved from 
all theſe ſervices, except the pay of 
the officers and private men; and 
if the diviſions of the ſums therein 
ſtated were made conformable to the 
actual pay of the ſeveral ranks. To 
effect this, the fictitious men, both 
contingent and warrant men, muſt 
be ſuppreſſed ; the allowance to wi- 
dows;\ ard the deductions of the 
undage and hoſpital, muſt be abo- 
iſhed ; ſeparate ſpecific funds, form- 
ed upon eſtimate, muſt be ſubſti- 
tuted for the clothing, the recruit- 
ing ſervice, widows, Chelſea hoſ- 
pita! and the other miſcellaneous 
ervices now paid out of the pound- 
age; and diſtin accounts muſt be 
kept of the expenditure of each. 
As it is not our intention to pro- 
poſe any variation in the quantum 
of the pay actually received by any 
perſon in the eſtabliſhment ; fo nei · 
ther do we mean to alter the quan- 
tum of the ſubſiſtence, but to kee 
it as it is now, diſtinct from the full 
pay, There may be very good 
reaſons for the preſent practice of 
retaining a certain portion of the 
pay for tome time, to be iſſued af- 
terwards at a proper ſeaſon, The 
eſtabliſhment, freed from the pro- 
viſion for the ſervices above men · 


y - only. But the. calculation of 


deductions of the 


. greateſt part of which is now 
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tioned, will confi of the {at 
ence and arrears only; the | 
will continue to be iſſued un 
theſe two denominations, and 4 
account of the full pay. of 4 


ment, in the regimental ace 


book in the pay. office, will be c 
prized in the ſame two divide 


. 


pay in the eſtabliſhment muſt be 
ried : ĩt is at preſent made upon 
even integral ſum by the day 
the year; for inſtance, the ct 
lation for a marching regiment 
the eſtabliſhment of the year 1 
is this: forty-ſeven men, at | | 
each, is by the day 11. 116, 4 bat 
and for 365 days, 55 il. 16. 
The full pay of à private man, 
8d. a day, is 12l. 38, 4d. by 
year: this ſum being ſubject to 


one day's pay, which amount 
128. 10d. 1s reduced thereby to 
108. 6d..; a proportional defudl 
from 8d. the day's pay, willed 
it 9 three Jun 
fixty-fif s of a farthing; 
fractional ſum very inconven 
for multiples, p= perplexing 
the calculation. If the calculat 
in the eſtabliſhment be made vp 
the ſubſiſtence as it is now regu 
ed, and which is an even ſum, 
a third column be added for the 
rears, that is, for what remans 
to them for their full year's p 
over and above their ſubſiſtence 


cluded in orie ſum in the cleari n 
the total of the column of e 
added at the bottom to the tot 
the ſubſiſtence, will be the ſun 0 
lotted for-the year's pay of that 
giment. The arrears of the d 
miſſioned officers (the colonel 
captains - excepted) will conkit 
the ſame ſums as are now 
in the clearings, and paid to U 
by the agents; and the ure 
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ate men will be the return» 
undage, as it is now calculat- 
"nd iſued under that head, pro- 


i?! 


it 


and ſo long as it ſhall be his 
Leſy's pleaſure to continue this 


guaty to them. | 
The abolition of the poundage 


1 cauſe a variation in the calcu- 


Ln of the half· pay eſtabliſhment. 
e ſum to be paid to each officer 
;xtpreſent calculated by the day; 
alto the halt: pay liſt is annexed a 
it, directing a deduction of 
U in the pound to be made from 
he payments : the reduced officers 
xe pad every fix months, and at 
kt time this deduction is made. 
ve hare no intention to alter the 
watum of the ſum 7 ar to any 
n upon this liſt, if the preſent 
ade of calculating be continued, 
ul the poundage be deducted, the 
ys pay muſt be reduced in the 
portion that fix pence bears to 
d, that is, one fortieth 
ut; Which will confuſe the calcu- 
won in a manner ſimilar to that a- 
ementioned, relative to the full 
t@bliſhment, 
No reaſon occurs to us, why the 
pleulation may not be made by the 
ut year, inſlead of by the day; 
kectally as we find, at the end of 
k cltabliſkment, that the half-pay 
tte olicers and private gentle- 
a of the two troops of horſe- 
urds reduced, is calculated, not 
ſhe day, but for 365 days. 
y aboliſhing the contingent and 
att men, we do not mean to 
Me may the advantages of the co- 


el, captain, and agent, derived 
their pay: the colonel has the. 


viltence of one, and the agent 
wdther, of the warrant men ; 
* caſtain has the ſubſiſtence of 

dantingent men. No reaſon 
an, why theſe ſums of ſubſiſt- 
Kt ould not be added to the ſub- 
face of the cdonel aud captain 
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in the eſtabliſhment ; and why the 
agent ſhould not be inſerted in it, 
inſtead of being placed among the 
allowances, with his agency enter- . 
ed in the column of arrears : this 
will cauſe no variation in the mode 
of iſſue; for theſe ſums of ſubliſt» 
ence are now iſſued with the regi- 
mental ſubſiſtence, and the agency 
is Lon of the clearings, . _ 
ere the pay of the officers 18 
ſubject to the 18, and 6d. duties, 
the paymaſter-general detains them 
out of their pay in his office, and 
pays them to the receivers; but, as 
we propoſe that all officers ſhould 
receive the entire ſums which wil 
be allotted to them for their pay in 
the eſtabliſhment, without deducs 
tion, undef the heads of ſubſiſtence 
and arrears, their actual pay conti- 
nuing the ſame, theſe duties muſt be 
paid out of the fund to be created 

to ſatisfy thoſe ſervices, to whic 
the poundage 1s at preſent appli» 
cable, Aim 
The ſmall deductions of 1d. a 
week from the ſubliſtence of each of 
the private men, of 14d, from the 
corporal, and of 2d. from the ſer» 
jeant, are equally divided between 
the regimental paymaſter and the 
ſurgeon, but are repaid, by the 
king's bounty, out of the extraprs 
dinaries. As the ſurgeon is now 
upon the eſtabliſhment, this emolu- 
ment of his may be added either to 
his ſubſiſtence or arrears ; and the 
regimental paymaſter may be put 
upon the eſtabliſhment, and his 
ſhare entered in the like manner. 
The other ſervices that have hi- 
therto been provided for out of the 
groſs ſum allotted for a regiment, 
and for which we propoſe ſpecilte 
funds, are, the clothing-of the non« 
commiſſioned officers and private 
men, and the recruiting ſervice ; 
together with thoſe to which this 
ſum has been contributory, the re- 
(P 2) lief 


— — . — — nr 8 — we 
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lief of officers widows, Chelſea hoſ- 
pital, and certain miſcellaneous ſer- 
vices. | | 
The fund for the clothing 1s the 
nett offreckonings, that is the dif- 
ference between the ſubſiſtenee of 
the non-commiſſioned- officers and 
private men and their full pay, af- 
ter deducting the poundage, hoſpi- 
tal, and agency upon their full Pay 
Though the total ſum allotted for a 


. regiment is directed by the pay- 


warrant to be paid to the colonel, 
and his agent indorſes it; yet this 
clothing tund is not applied by the 
colonel himſelf : the paymaſter - ge- 
neral is directed by the mutiny act 
to pay the 2 to ſuch 
perſon only as has a regular aſſign- 
ment of them; and, therefore, the 
colonel always aſſigns them, either 
to the clothier or to his own agent: 
the aſſignee receives them of the 
ay maſter- general, and thereout de- 
* the coſt and all the expences 
attending the clothing; and for the 
reſidue he aceounts to the colonel. 
We learn from Robert Quarme, 
eſq. chief clerk in that branch of 
the office of the comptroller of the 
army accounts that relates to the 
clothing, in what manner this ſer- 
vice is conducted. The clothing 


this part of the army is entruſted to 


the management of a certain num- 
ber of general -officers, called the 
clothing board, choſen annually-by 
the board of general officers. This 
clothing board is governed by in- 
ſtructions iſſued in the ſixth year of 
the reign of queen Anne. Upon a 
certain day appointed by the board, 
the clothiers produce to them pat- 
terns of the ſeveral ſpecies of cloth- 
ing : after examination, thoſe that 


views the clothing of his own 


perſon whatſoever ; but we aren 
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the board, appointed for 
poſe, taking care 2 


ment. Upon the cenif 
reviewing general, oghs | 
found the clothing agreeable tot 
patterns, the clothing board} ad 
the colonel's aſſignment herd 
ficate to the paymaſter-general, il 
the clothing has been viewed ; 
approved, and defiring him to 
to the aſſignee the ſum mentioned 
the aſſignment. | 
The offreckonings being cale 
lated upon the ful! ' eftablihne 
including the non-effeQires, d 
tingent, and warrant men, a 
clothing being procured for the 
fectives only, a ſurplus muſt 
from this fund to the colonel; x 
the more defective the regiment, t 
greater will be that ſurplus, 2 
therefore different in different re 
ments. | 
| We do not mean to convey 
moſt diſtant idea, that we have 
leaſt reaſon to imagine any und 
_— has been taken of 
mode of clothing the army by a 


grounded in ſuggeſting a refo 
where an uſage is open to abule, 

The principles upon which 
regulations proceed, lead us to 
duce this vague emolument to 
tainty and equality. From the 
duce of a given number of) 
an average may be obtained of 
profit accruing to the colone| 
the clothing ; a compenſation 
which may be made a part of 
pay, and increaſe either his ſubl 
ence or his arrears in the eſtadl 
ment, or- both, in ſuch propor 
as may be conſiſtent with the rey 


are approved of are ſealed with the- lations in uſe. A ſpecific fund 
ſeals of three of the board, and with on eſtimate may be voted anni 
the office ſeal, and delivered to the for clothing every corps that cc 
clothiets. After the clothing is poſes the army, without excepti 
made up, it is reviewed by ene of and the clothing board may $0* 
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arther than they do at pre- 
eat: as they paſs their judgment 
yon the quality of the patterns, 
fey arecqually competent £0 zudge 
# the price, and may therefore 
for the clothing of every 
. and when the . is 
ed, they may, after inſpec- 
8 — direct the 
gyjmaſter-gencral to pay the clo- 
ter the price ſpecified in the eon- 
act, as they do now the ſum men- 
waned in the aſſigu ment. One di- 
duct account will then be kept in 
the pay-oltice, of the clothing of 
the whole army, as there is now of 
the clothing of the militia, for 
lich a ſpecific ſum is granted by 
ſament; and to which, as well 
to the clothing of the invalids, 
be regulations we have above fug- 
xeled may, with equal propriety, 
be extended. | | | 
The next to be provided for is 
the recruiting fervice: the fund at 


preſent applicable to that purpoſe, 
» compounded of the ſubſiſtence of 
the non-etfectives and of two of the 
nant men, the diſpoſition of it 
u regulated by his majeſty's war- 
nat, dated the 19th of February 


1766, Should it be thought expe- 
lent, as it ſeems reaſonable, to iſ- 
ke the ſubſiſtence, not upon the 
fl eſtabliſhment, but according to 
duſter, and to aboliſh the warrant 
neg, this fund will be. extinguiſh» 
ed; and to ſupply its place, a ſpe- 
alc fund mu de created, and 
"ed annually upon eſtimate, for 
the purpoſe of recruiting the army 
ud a diſtinct account kept in the 
_ of the iflues under this 

( of ſervice, 

The warrant that regulates this 
mutig fund directs, that the re- 
Kung balance upon the non - ef- 
Kare account of a marching regi- 
ea, after ſetting apart a certain 


y hall be divided every year a- 
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mong the captains, provided it ſhall 
not exceed twenty pounds to each, 
If their intereſt in this fund has 
been productive, they are not to be 
depri ved of it becauſe the fund is 
aboliſhed: their arrears ſhould be 
increaſed in the eſtabliſhment, by 


a ſum equal to their average receipt 


out of this fund, for a given num- 
ber of years. 

Every regiment and corps in the 
army will have an intereſt in, and 
its ſhare of, the two funds for the 
clothing and recruiting : ſuch ſhares, 
when paid, will not be placed in 
the pay-office, to the ſeparate ac- 
count of the regiment or corps, but 
to the general account of the ſer- 
vice: what is iſſued to the agent 


will be charged by him to the ac- 


count of the corps to which it be- 
longs: the accounts of theſe funds 


will reſemble the account of the 


contingent fund, as. it is now kept 
in the pay- office. One diſtin ſum 
for contingencies upon account, is 
inſerted intheeſtabliſhment : a pay - 
ment out' of that fund is made to 
moſt of the regiments and corps in 
the ſervice; but every payment is 
placed to one account only, under 
the head of contingencies. | 

The ſum that has hitherto been 
allotted for this ſervice, is 20,0001. 
and if it has exceeded that ſum, the 
over-payments have been carried to 
the account of the extraordinaries, 
becauſe not provided for in the eſta- 
bliſument. As the probable con- 
tingencies may be eaſily eſtimated, 
a ſufficient ſum ſhould be provided 
for. that ſervice, that the account 
may be preſerved entire, 

The firſt of the ſervices provided 
for by contributions from the pay of 
the regiments and corps, is the re- 
lief of the widows : this ſervice has 
no connection with the pay of a re- 
giment. The propriety is appa- 
rent, of ſubſtituting ane ſeparate 

(P 3) | fund 
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fund for this diſtinct ſervice, in the 
place of a fund compoſed of many 


articles, ſubtracted from as many 


different ſums granted principally 
for other cps, 
The other two contributions are, 
the poundage, and the one day's 
pay: theſe are blended together in- 
to one fund, and applied for the 
ſupport of Chelſea hofpital ; the 
payment of the returned poundage, 
and of certain fees and ſalaries. 
Chelſea hoſpital is another of 
thoſe diſtin& ſervices that requires 
to be provided for by a ſeparate 
fund: one branch of it, the ſup - 
port of the out · penſioners, is at this 
time a ſpecific voted ſervice : a fimi- 
lar independent fund ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed, to defray the expences of 
the other branch of this charity. 
It the returned poundage be in- 
ſerted in the eſtabliſhment, the fees 
and ſalaries will be the only ſervices 
remaining; and may be annually 
provided for in like manner by a ſe- 
arate eftimated ſum; in which may 
be included a proviſion for the pay- 
ment-of the 18. and 6d. duties, and 
for any-other contingent expence 
that concerns the whole army, and 
may have eſcaped our attention or 
inquiry. * | 
The number of independent funds 
propoſed. to be eſtabliſhed by theſe 
regulations, are five: the clothing, 
the recruiting, the widows, Chelſea 
hoſpital, and, the mifcellancous ſer- 
vices, In claſſing the ſervices, with 
a view to determine how many ſe- 
parate funds it may be neceſſary to 
create, the number as well as na- 
ture of the ſervices ſhould be at- 
tended to. It is inconvenient either 
to multiply funds unneceſſarily, or 
to incumber one fund with too ma- 
ny, or with heterogeneous and un- 
connected ſervices. 
The accounts of all the funds for 


ſpecifie ſervices, in the pay: office, 
Eo | 
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ſhould be balanced | 
as ſoon as poſſible . A u 
tion of the year, and the fin 
them tranſmitted to the war y 
before the grants of Parliament & 
the enfuing year are yoted, thay 
ſecretary at war may be the ben 
enabled to form his eſlimates for 
_— ſervices, 
Our regulations have 
liedtothe — 
ing regiment of foot; in other 
the army corps, as in the guat 
the cavalry, the invalids, the mi 
tia, and the marines, theſe circus 
ſtances vary; but, probably, x 
ſo materially as to prevent the {an 
regulations from being eafily rece 
ciled and made conformable to ſuc 
diſtinctions, 

The general principle we ha 
had in view is, that the eftablif 
ment ſhould contain the real 
pay of every perſon named or 


ſcribed therein, and nothing more 


and that every other ſervice, or cla 
of ſervices, relative to the am 
ſhould\be provided for by its oz 
diſtin fund, | 
The advantages that are intends 
to be derived from the regulation 
propoſed are theſe : to render t 
army eſtabliſhment ſimple and int 
ligible—to reduce the actual pay 
each officer and private man throug! 
out the army to a certainty, and 
ſimilar ranks to an equality ; e 
will know the reward of his ſervict 
and the ground on which he m 
claim it to relieve the office ti 
keeps the accounts, and the oft 
that paſſes them, and the agen 
from much unneceſſary trouble; 
unirpportafit conlideration in 
reſent ſtate of the army accoul 
he computing tho offreckonug 
a branch ſo extenſive as to gre 
title to one of the officers in 8 
pay-office, will be at an end 


the officer become r 
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qill be no computations and 
ol the Alowances to wi- 
poundage and hoſpital to 
antes, examine, and compare. 
mount of the fund for the al- 
to widows, in this year 
was 1540041- 178. ad. ; the 
ner of articles that compoſed it 
; xty-four : the poundage was 
»404l.; and the number of arti- 
be 492; the hoſpital was 2,6371, 
A. and the number of articles 
g; and in time of war the num- 
of articles is very much increaſ- 
| The account of every diſtinct 
ice, or claſs of ſervices, will be 
uced to a ſimple debtor and cre- 
wr account ; and the public will 
ery year be made acquainted with 
r amount of their expence for 
ſervice, and be the better able 
judge where to retrench. 
Another effect which theſe regu- 
hogs tend to produce, ought par- 
ularly to be mentioned: if the 
lmates for theſe ſervices be con- 
(tothe probable demands of the 
ur, and the ſums granted for them 


* 
1 


applied, as they ought to be, as 


nu the ſervices are incurred, the 
d of voted ſervices remaining 
applied, out of which the extra- 
taries have hitherto been paid, 


a i greatly diminiſhed, if got 
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totally exhauſted, and eſtimates ſur 
the extraordinaries will then become 
indiſpenſable. 

We were purſuing our enquiry, 
and procetding in our obſervations 
upon various branches that grow 
out of the ſubject matter before us, 
the reſult of which we intended 
ſhould have formed a part of this 
Report; when, finding from the 
votes of the houſe of commons, that 
the pay-office of the army was one 
of the ſubjects of preſent delibera» 
tion, we thought it.our duty to com- 
plete our enquiry into that office, 
and to ſubmit our proceedings, with 
ſuch obſervations as had occurred 
to us, upon the manner of conduct- 
ing the pay of the army, that the 
legiſlature might be poſſeſſed of ſuch 
information as has been diſcloſed to 
us relative to the office of the pay · 
maſter- general of his majeſty's 
forces. 15 a 


(L. s.) 


T; ANGvIs$ H, 
(L. 8.) 


A. Pisdgor 15 
Ricn. N RAVE, (L. S.) 
SAM. BEACHcROFT, (L. S.) 
Gzo, DaummonDs, (L. 80 
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8 v PPLIES LING? by Parliament | 
; the Year 1 wg $57 5 


e 
FEBRUARY z. 
OR hace men, including 3,620 marines for ge 
ſea-ſervice for 1785, at 41. per man per month 936,000 0 
ARCH 
For the ordinary of the navy, including halF-pey 
to ſea and marine officers 675,30) 17 
Towards the building, rebuilding, and repairs of: 
ſhips of war, in his majeſty's yards, and other extra 
works, excluſive of wear and tcar in ordinary for 1785 940,000 0 


245514307 17 
ARM. | 


+5 , FEBRUARY 17. 
For 18,05 or 18,05 effective men, commiſſioged and non- 
officers included, to be employed i in 


— — wo . vs, BW 5 


. year — for N garriſons, &c. in Great | 
Britain, Guernſey, Jerſey, &c. _ _ 6554963 4 
For forces and garriſons in in the plantations and at 
\ Gibraltar _ 222,021 4 
For the difference bens the charge of the 1 Bri- 
tiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhment, of fix battalions of foot 
at ns in North en and the Weſt In- 


dies — 64355 15 


For the pay of one regiment t of light dragoons and 
five battalions of foot in the Eaſt Indies 6968 9 


For full pay for 365 2 to — and ſuper. 


numerary officers — 26,784 9 
r 8 and ſtaff-officers for 17 1785 — 65236 10 
Far the allowance to the paymaſter-general, ſecre- 


tary at war, commiſſary- general of the muſters, judge 
-advocate-general, comptrollers of the army agcounts, 
their deputies, clerks, &c. and for the amount of ex- 
chequer fees, to be paid by the paymaſter-general, 
and on account of poundage to be returned to the in - 
fantry for 1785 — — — 944221 1 
For five battalions of Hanoverians from June 25, 
1784 to the reſpective times of their return 8,904 0 
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and out- nſioners of Chelſea Hoſpital, L . 4. 4. 
— of the ſaid Hoſpital for 1781 — , 191,226 54 
* APRIL 18. . 4 


* 


inari from Dec. 26, 1783, 

fu army extraordinaries, &c e. 25, 17833, 

34, not provided for by parliament 683,116 8 
Dec, 25, 1794» P inal be, 5 3. 3 
For ſubſidies due to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
Am the reigning duke of Brunſwick for 178 689% 9 6 
To make good a deficiency in the ſum voted for a 
dy to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel for 1784 50,989 2 
for penſions to the widews of commitſioned off - | 


n &c, for 1785 _ Mar 5. — * 7 


Far the charge of ſeveral battalions of foot, for 
rent periods in 1784 _ — a_ 
Upon account of the reduced officers of the army 
al marines for 1785 — — . — 
For the allowances to the officers and private gen- 
men of the two troops of horſe-guards reduced, 
{tothe ſuperannuated gentlemen af the four troops 
0 torſe-gaards for 1785 — — — 
Upon account of the commiſſioned officers of the 
17 ih American forces for 1785 — | 
Tomake good a deficiengy on the ſum granted up- 
(that account in 1783 — — — 
Toditto for 1784 — — — 
Upon account of ſeveral officers late in the ſervice 


lie ſates· general for 1785 — — 


It 1 


5 


74737 18 
I 973793 : 


4 ORDNANCE, 
Marcy 


I 
for the expence of ſervices — by the of- 
| — for land ſervice, and not provided 
I; iy parliament in 1784 — — — 42,0 
fer the office of 2 for land ſervice for 1785 * 


392,855 


„ !11SCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 

b . 3 ug. of 
valcharge exchequer bills made out by virtue 
bite hits „ 


— 1,500,000 
2 MARCH 11. : : 
To the Levant Company * — — 370⁰⁰ 
| S S02-5, 
charge a, farther ſym raiſed by exchequer 
Kb rue of another Ack of lad feilen 2 1,000,000 
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Upon tecvunt, towards completing thi road from 
Ballantrae in Ayreſhire, to Stranraè in Galloway; 
MA q. 


To reimburſe general James ures late gover- 
/ \ nor and vice-admiral of Mitiotca, the ſum of Foool. 

paid to him by Mr. James Sutherland, purſuant to a 
verdict of the court of exchequer in 1783, ard the 

| UNE 6, 4 


For the ſalaries of the civil officers of Eaſt Florida, 
from the 24th of June 1784, to. the 24th of June 


178 — — — 
6 make good a ſum iflued to Thomas Cotton, 
eſq. to diſcharge bills drawn on the commiſſioners of 
the treaſury by John Parr, eſq. governor of Nova 
Scotia, and other ſervices _ —_ — 97 2 
For _ civil eſtabliſhment of you Scotia, from 
the ri of January 17855 to the iſt of January 1786 
For te of the land of St. bl in 3 n 
from the iſt of January 1785, to i= I, 1786 — 1,900 0 
Por ditto of the iſland of Cape Breton, from June | 
24, 1785, bo — 24, 17866 — — 
For ditto of the Bahama iflands, in addition to the 
ſalaries now paid to the public officers out of the du- 
, ty, fund, and other incidental charges attending the 
e, from Jan. 1, 1785, to Jan. 1, 1786 — 2,370 0 
For ditto of the province of New Brunſwick in bn 
America, from June 24, 1785, to June 24, 1786 6,356 17 05 
For the ſalary of the chief juſtice of the Bermuda 


25,950 0 


25550 0 


or Somers iſlands, from June 24, 1785, to June 24, FT 

1786; and to diſcharge the arrears of ſalaries due to tm 

the attorney-general of the ſaid iſlands, from July 19, iT 

1778, to the 18th of April 1783 — — 192 lor 
To make good a ſum iſſued for the relief of ſundry on 

American civil officers and others, who have ſuffered bn 

on account of their attachment to his majeſty's go- 

vernment — — — — 3681919 

| Jux I 4+ ] 


To make good the ſums charged on the 4] per cent. 
in Barbadoes and the Leeward iſlands, which remain- 
ed unſatisfied on the 5th of April 17858 — $6,113 13 
J UNI, 210 - | 
1 For preſent relief to fuch of no American loyaliſts 
if 23 have given ſatisfactory proofs of their loſſes to the, 
= commiſſioners appointed by an act of the 234 of bis 
il reſent majeſty, empowering them to enquire into the 

ſſes and fervices of the American loyaliſts, to be 
paid in a proportion of 40 per cent, to ſuch of 44 


Rr 
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a8 bore arms and rendered ſervices in | | 
N: and of 30 per cent. to ſuch others as were 4. 4. FA 
1 A America during the War | 150,000 © o 
\ Mr. Henry Philips, on his making a diſcovery, 8 

+ uſe of the public, of the compoſition of his 


4 for deſtroying inſects — 4 8 5 
Juxx 23. 2 

\ make a compenſazion to the commiſſioners of the 

ic accounts | r 000. 0. 0 
— good money iſſued in purſuance of ad- 9% 

5 S ˙² - 1, OW OP 
| nale good the ſums paid to the ſecretaries of 1 
anmiſfoners of the public accounts, and to the 

niſoners for inquiring into the loſſes of the Ame- | 

kn loyalifts | 4,200 O 0 


onabe good the expence of confining and em- 

ing convicts on the river Thames — — 13,578 14 4 
o Mr, Timothy Cunningham, as a final compen- 

n for compiling a General Index to the Journals | 

te houſe of commons, from the year 1547 to 1660 3, ooo © © 
Towards carrying on the buildings at Lemerſet- | 

ie, for the year 7s. — — 25, oo o 0 
1 ſupport of the African forts and ſettlements, 13,000 © © 
2,857,160 o 105 


— „ ee CO Ins 


DEFICIENCIES, 
ArRIL 28. 

0 make good deficiency of fund for paying an- 

i granted by act 31 Geo, II. towards the ſupply 

778 : 


[) x ene 12,087 7 8x 
Lo nabe good ditto for the year 1778 — 159,620 1 98 
ſo make good ditto for the year 1779 — 122,730 4 8 
Io make good ditto for the year 1780 — 158,651 4 IT 
lonake good ditto for the year 1782 — 114,214 4 32 

amake good ditto for the year 1783 — 617,466 10 © 

vnake good ditto for the year 1784 — 24044 © Q 


— — 


1,208,713 13 44 


— 9 -- CIT 27 3 

— — — 2,286,263 9 oz 
Ordnance — — 392,855 15 5 ws F 
Micellaneous Serrices — 2,857,160 © 104 
Denclencies — — 1,208,713 13 4 


9,296, 300 15 105 


— — —h 


Wars 


1 
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Wars and Maus for ral the Su FIR IK © LTP 
. | ' rear *: on? l Mo 


Land tax © 


* 4 . * 
24235000, 000 
Malt duty eee 
| _ ArRIL 7. eee 
Exchequer bills — — — 
| 1 fo J 17 * i 
To be applied out of the ſinking fand a 5 
| nd APRIL 28. 4 ER 103339 16 
That the amount of oppager, reſpites, and other | 
monies remaining in the hands of the paymaſter-ge- | 
neral, be applied towards defraying the army extraordi- 
naries, incurred from the 25th of December, 1783z, 
to the 25th of December, 1784, and not ray 3a for 
by parliament — — ee 
Ein. | Wo N 231,578 18 | 
To be farther raiſed by exchequer bills — _ 1,000,000 0 c 
Overplus PI" for the year 178 — O61 
To be applied out of the ſinking fun — 2529740 
JoxE 23. 


To be raiſed by way of lottery, 
to conſiſt of 50,000 tickets, at 131, 
each — — — 650,000 
To be diſtributed into prizes — 5, ooo 
; — 150,000 ( 


JuxE 28. ; 
Remaining in the exchequer for the diſpoſal of 
parliament — — — 238,028 10 | 
9093068 oh" 
95296, 0᷑ . 


Exceſs of Ways and Means  — 640368 1 


The charge of the pay and clothing of the militia for this ye 
voted to be paid out of the produce of the land tax. 

The navy, victualling, and tranſport bills, dated on or bh 
zoth of June, 1783, with the intereſt due thereon to the 5th of 
178 5, were in'this ſeſſion funded at the rate of 1111. 88. od. fiock 
ing 5 per cent, intereſt for every hundred pound ariſing from the 
cipal and intereſt of the ſaid bills: and navy, &c. bills made out bet 
the zoth of June, 1783, and the 1 of January, 1785, with the in 
due thereon, were funded on the like terms, . except that from thei 
deducted a ſum at the rate of five ſhillings per cent. on the amo 
the principal and intereſt for every month between the firſt day d 
1783, and the day on which ſuch bills were made out. The k 
created is irredeemable until twenty. five millions of the public 
either of three or four per cent, annuities ſhall be redeemed orf 


reſt at the rate of four 
* months from they 


amounting to 41 3: 000l. 
1 * 


9 16 NEW TAXES. | 2 
Mule ſerrants — * 357000 
female ſervants — — — 1 3 
T — 100, 13 
Attornies — — — : 8 20, ooo a 
Polt-horſes — _ * 30,%ũ,/ñũñfũ˖⸗UVqV“ 

8 18 Gloves „ LACS” 5 50 % _ | 
prrnbrokers — _—m_ — 15,000 

0 Salt — * 3 12, 
1 } | 
1 422,900 


08 L ICG PAP E'R-S. 
gebentures, dated on or before the 31ſt of December, 1783. 
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r cent, per annum, from the expi- 
date, were likewiſe funded, at the 


l. gs. od. ſtock bearing 5 per cent. intereſt for every hun- 
Ab * irredeemable in le manner with the navy bills. The 
»# of the navy and ordnance debt thus funded, with ſome other - 


were to be provided for. by the 


Ads paſſed in the Second Sef+ 
u of the Sixteenth Parliament of 
nut Britain. 


March 8, 1785, 
at for continuing the duties 
mul, &c. for 1785. 
In act for regulating the marine 


Id at reſpecting the intercourſe 
ten the United States of Ame- 
ud the iſland of Newfound- 


March 24. 

E for raiſing the land tax 
7 Fo g 

e mutiny act. 


A ril 6. 
n refpetting the commercial 
dure between Great Britain 
America, | 
Abril 26, 
dat for — ſum of mo- 
Ff exchequer bills for 1785. 


Another act for the ſame pur- 


ſe. 1 
An act for defraying the ch 
of the militia for 1j. 


May | wo % 
An act to repeal the duties im- 
poſed laſt ſeffion on cotton ſtuffs, &c. 
An act reſpecting the importation 
of goods from Tobago, | 
| act to appoint commiffioners 
to enquire into the fees and other” 
emoluments of certain public of- 
fices, and to examine. and report 
concerning any abuſes, ce. 


An act to appoint commiſſioners | 


of the land- tax. 

An act to enable the ſeſſion at the 
Old Bailey to continue to be holden, 
notwithſtanding the effoign day of 
term may happen during the ſeffion. 

An act to repeal ſo much of an 
act of the laſt ſeſſion as relates to the 
diſtillation, &c. of corn ſpirits in 


June 


the Highlands of Scotland. 
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| 3 * (IO 8 
hood n e 
money by exchequer bills for 


1785. i . | ; 
An act for funding the navy bills 


nnd ordnance debentures, 4 
An act fr laying duties on ſhops. 


An act for regulating the office of 
treaſurer of the navy. 
An act to regulate the ſale of the 


lands, &c. of crown debtors, &c. 


An act reſpecting the prize mo- 
ney to be paid to the garriſon of 
Gibraltar fer deſtroying the Spaniſh 

floating batteries. 

An act for preventing frauds in 
the wool manufactory in certain 
counties. , ; / 

u _ $5 a 

An act for — to another 
fund the annuity of goool. paid to 
the duke of Glouceſter. 

An act for granting duties on 
wale 1 2 

An act for laying duties on gloves, 
4 and — fo. the ſellers there- 
An act far licenſing coachmakers, 
and laying duties on carriages built 
for ſale. N 5 

An act for licenſing pawnbrokers. 

An act reſpecting the licenſing of 

perſons letting horſes, &c. and the 
uties on ſtage-coaches, &c. = 

An act for transferring certain du- 
ties from the commiſſioners of ex- 
ciſe and ſtamps to the commiſſioners 
of taxes. 8 

An act reſpecting the duties on 
certificates to perſons qualified to 
kill game. 3; 

An act for better ſecuring the du- 
ties on coal, culm, and cinders. 

An act for better examining and 
auditing the public accounts. 

An act for regulating inſurances 
on ſhips, goods, &. | 

An act relating to the tranſporta- 
tion, &c. of felons in Scotland. 
An act regulating the impriſon- 


ney out of the finking fun 
for other purpoſes rela 


permiſſion to lang Britiſh plan 


exciſe duties; the premiums 1 


tive to ſalt, rock falt, foul fe 


ment of debtors under pro | 


don and the bill; of nern! 
to aboliſh the he Kalt d ; 
gaolers, &c. 2 
2 roſpecting themanuty 
ia - 1mportation of cordape 
ſhipping, | 
July 20. 


An act for granting a ſum 


4 
i 


ſupplies for 1985, 
| An A for paillars fant; 
by _ Af 4 
An r the dutie th 
bricks and tiles, 

An act reſpecting the dutie 


on, and the importation of, 
rence wine and oil; alſo reſpet 
the exportation of wheat, &d 
our\ ſugar colonies ; the dray 
on the exportation of ſnuff; 


rum or ſpirits before paymento 


the importation of pitch, &c. 
Eaſt Florida ; the bounty upor 
exportation of ſilk gauzes ; and 
driyback upou the exportati 
raw filk. | 
An act reſpecting the duties 
poſed laſt ſeſſion upon printet 
nens, &. and for laying dutig 
printed cotton ſtuffs, muſlins, 
tians, velvets, and velverets. 
An act reſpecting the dute 
gold and ſilver plate. 
An act for further poliponin 
payment of two millions 
Bank. | | 
An act to exempt the mail co 
from the payment of turnpike 
An aft reſpecting the law: 


manure, Glauber or Epſon 
= 
An act reſpecting walls 
for the more effectual prese 
miſchiefs by fire; and for er 


* 


u near as. 


:Fons of this act, ſo far miſſioners for ex Sa the 5 
« 0 manufactories of pitch, accounts. — public 


' 
AM 


out England. An act to prohibit, for a limited 
yin encouraging the pil- time, the exportation of hay. 
4 fihery. An act to enable the city of Lon- 
is at to authorize certain great don to 2 down the Poultry and 
n of fate to pay bounties Wood - ſtreet compters, and to re- 
ied by bis majeſty to perſons in build the ſame. elſewhere, 
1nd indigent circumſtances, | | Wy 
uud for the farther encourages Aupuſt 2. 
raf the Britiſh fiſheries, An act — duties on medi- 
eto prohibit any vr rr _ 55 4 | : 
nl of tools, &c. em- impoſing duties on haw- 
: * and = m_ kers and r, 2 hay 
kares, aud to prevent the ſedue - An act impoſing duties on attors 
the workman to go abroad, — nies. * 1 ne | 
1 | — 7 limit the durations of 
uly 25. polls and ſerutinies in the elections 
u 10 for continuing the com- of members of parliament. * 
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ted from the Account of him-prefixed to Mr. RI prata's'T ranſ- 
lation of the Conſolation of Philoſophy. ) 


NICIUS Manlius Seyerinus 
Boethius was - deſcended 

m 20 ancient and noble family. 
yof his anceſtors were ſenators 


woſuls of Rome. He was born 


ſome, in the 45 5th year of the 


finn era, 46 years after the 
Ing of that city by Alarick I. 
g of the Goths, Boethius Se- 
avs, his father, was prefect of 
alice to Valentinian III. and, 
ie command of that emperor, 
W put to death in the ſame year 
ct gare birth to his 111 uftrious 
Though deprived of the care 
wercellent parent, the young 
alls bad the happineſs of fall- 


guter the tuition of worthy-re- 


a, #10 gave him a good edu- 


m, and inſpired him with an 
date tor philoſophy and the 
es lettres. They E20 him to 
M, where theſe ſtudies ſtill 
el, He relided eighteen years 
* celebrated ſeminary, where, 
1 d by a noble emulation, he 
wulbed himſelf among his fel- 
Fidents, and made a ſurpriſing 
* every branch of litera- 
15 t philoſophy and mathe- 
eie his darling ſtudies; 
® ibotle, Euclid, and Pto- 
" s farourite authors. He. 


VILLE «CA LO | J . 7 177 
ſtudied their writings with the ut» 
moſt attention, and became maſter 
of all the treaſures of ſcience con- 
tained in them. Id 3560) 
« In this manner did Boethius 
employ his youth. His progreſs in 
virtue, in the mean time, kept pace 

with his advancement ĩu knowledge 
for he was no leſs remarkable for 
robity and humanity, than for his 
ne genius and extenſive erudition. 
Upon his return to Rome, he ſoon 
attracted the public at ention. He 
was conſidered;as a. perſon born ta 
promote ther happideſs of ſociety» 
The moſt diſtiiguiſhed men in the 
city ſought lüsAriendſhip, 22 
ing that his merit would ſoon ad- 
vance him to the firſt employments 
of the ſtate. His alliance was wiſn⸗ 
ed for "y perſons the moſt reſpect» 
able. But» Elpis, deſcended from 
one of the molt, canfiderable fami- 
lies of Meſſina, was the lady on 
whom Boethius fixed his choice. 
His choice was fortunate; for in 
Elpis there were united all the ac- 
compliſhments: of the bead and 
heart. She had a ſine taſte in lite- 
rature, particularly in poetry, and. 
was a ſhining example of every vir- 
tue; ſo that ſhe muſt have been a 
delightful companion to this emi- 
42 nent 


{4] 


nent philoſopher aud ſtateſman. She 
bore 


him two ſons, Patritius and 
Hy patius. 


«© To the happineſs of poſſeſſing. 


a lady of ſuch uncommon merit, 
Boethius ſoon had the ſatisfaction 
of obtaining the higheſt honour his 
country could beſtow. He was 
made canſul in the year 487, at the 
«ge of 32. Odoacer, king of the 
eruli, reigned at that time in Italy, 
who, after having put to death 
Oreſtes, and depoſed his fon Au- 
ullulus, the laſt emperor of the 
Weſt, aſſumed the title of king of 
that country, Two years after 
Boethius's advancement to the dig- 
niiy of conſul, Theodorick, kin 
of the Goths, invaded Italy ; raw 
Having conquered Odoacer and put 
him to death, he in a ſhort time 
made himſelf maſter of that coun- 
try, and fixed the ſeat of his go- 
vernment at Ravenna, as Odoacer 
and ſeveral of the later weſtern em- 
perors had done. before him. The 
| Yarn and the inhabitants'of Italy 
were pleaſed with the. government 
of Theodorick, becauſe he wiſely 
ruled them by the ſame laws, the 
ſame polity, and the ſame magi- 
ſtrates they wereaccuſtomed to, un- 
der the emperors. In the eighth 
year of this prince's reign, Boe- 
thius had the ſingular felicity of be- 
holding his two ſons, Patritius and 
Hypatius, raiſed to the conſular 
dignity. During their continuance 
in office, Theodorick came to Rome, 
where he had been long expected, 
and was received by the ſenate and 
people with the greateſt demonſtra- 
tions of joy. Boethius made him 
an eloquent panegyrick in the ſe- 
nate; which the king anſwered in 
the moſt obliging terms, declarin 
that he ſhould ever have the — 
reſpect for that auguſt aſſembly, and 
would never eneroach upon any of 


* 8 


their privileges, * 


THE LIFE OF BOETHIvg. 


the 1 and in procuring th 


one book; |a Treatife on Anil 


. Boethins was advazces 
dond time to the dighity of ct 
in the eighteenth year of the 
of king Theodorick, Power 
honour could not have been 
ferred upon a perſon more we 
of them: 5 0 
cellent magiſtrate and ſtateſm 
he faithfully and aſſiduouſſy 
outed the duties of his office ; 
employed, upon every occaſion 
great influence he had at cou 
protecting the innocent, reli 


dreſs of ſuch grievances as gave 
cauſe of complaint. The en 
public affairs did not howeve 
gröſs his whole attention, 

year, as he informs us himſelf 
wrote his Commentary upon 
Predicaments, or the Ten Ca 
ries of Ariſtotle, In imitatio 4 
Cato, Cicero, and Brutus, he 
voted the whole of his time te 
ſervice of the commonwealth, 
to the cultivation of the ſciet 
He publiſhed a variety of wr 
in which he treated upon al 
every branch of literature. 
mention the principal of them, 
fides the Commentary upon 
ſtotle's Categories, noticed ab 
Boethius wrote an Explanati 
that philoſopher*s Topics, in 
books ; another, -of his Sophi 
in two books; and Comment 
upon many other parts of hs 
ings. He tranſlated the who 
Plato's” works : he wrote 2 0 
mentary, ia fix books, upon 
cero's Top ke : he * 
upon Porphyry's writings: de 
lithed a I WAA on Rhetord 


tic, in two books; and anothe 

five books, | upon Muſic: ht 

three books vpon Geometſ), 

laſt of which is loſt: be tral 

Euclid ; and wrotea Treatile f 

the Quadrature of the Cick, 
| 


THE LITE OF BoETHIUs. 


ich performances are now verned hitherto with much pru- 


3 he publiſhed alſo tranſ- 
"if Ptolomy of Alexandria's 

. and of the writings of the 
N nal Archimedes: { and, to 
de this imperfect liſt of bis 
el kbours, he publiſhed ſeve. 
metifes upon theological and 


worten ſubjects, which are ple | 
| fort himſelf under this affſichion (for 


W preſerved. - 
4 xcuteneſs of under ſtand- 
nd profound erudition diſplay- 
I {ach a diverſity of works, 
nll ſubjects, acquired Boethius 
2 reputation, not only among 
qurtrymen, but with foreign- 
Condebald king of the Bur- 
um, who had married a daugh- 
of Theodorick, came to Raven- 
n viſit to his father-in law, 
Itheace went to Rome, not only 
4 view to ſee the beauties of 
&mous city, but that he might 
the pleaſure of converfing 
þ our illuſtrious philoſopher, 
bus, ſenſible of the great ho- 
r conterred upon him by this 
x, didevery thing in his power 
muſe and entertain him, He 
d him ſeveral curious mecha- 
kl works of his own invention, 
Kh Gondebald greatly admired ; 
mat chiefly $rock him, were 
Imaches or time-keepers ; one 
— out the ſun's di- 
ud annual motion in the 
ar, upon a movcable ſphere ; 


eother indicated the hours of 


, by the expedient of water 
Fug out of one veſſel into an- 
do fond was Gondebald of 
peces of mechaniſm, that up- 
A return to his own country, 
pate ers Theo- 
* paying that he would 
bm the two wonderful 
pen he had ſeen at Rome. 
lrtbiun was held in kigh 
orick, who was a 
i great capacity, and go- 


dence, equity, and moderation. 
But theſe eminent virtues he after · 
wards ſullied by flagrant acts of cru« 
elty and injuſtice. During the courſe 
of theſe tranſactions, Boethius lo 

his beloved wife Elpis, the faithful 
partner of his domeſtic cares, his 
pleaſures, and his ſtudies, To com- 


the wiſe man comforts himſelf un- 


der every event) he married a ſe- 


cond time; and had the uncom- 
mon felicity of being again equally 
happy in his choice. The lady 
whom he choſe for his conſort war 
Ruſticiana, the daughter of Sym- 
machus, one of the moſt reſpectable 
men in Rome for birth, learning, 
and probity, This lady bore him 
two ſons, Symmachus and Boe- 
thius; who, as we are informed in 
the ſecond book of the Conſolation, 
were con{picuous in their youth for 
very eminent talents, 


% Boethius was a third time e- 


lected conſul, along with Symma- 
chus, his father-in-law, in the = 
year of Theodorick's reign, Nei- 
ther ambition nor interel 
ed him, in the decline of life, to 
undertake that high office: he had 
no other view but to the 
good of the ſtate, and to prote& 
— worth 
rages had advanced him to that di 

© & This was his laff de 


during the courſe of it he had the 
misfortune to fall under the diſplea · 


ſure of king Theodorick. 
thius had been hitherto remarkab 
fortunare : he had lived long in 
health, affluence, and ſplendor ; had 
attained to every honour he could 
expect: and had preſerved invari- 
ably the eſteem and affeftion of his 
NY wag - the courſe 
of almoſt rs, for capaci 
and probry, the was —— 
the moſt diſfinguifhed character in 
43 | Rome. 


1. 


| 
| 


citizens whoſe. ſuf - 


| 
| 


(e; 


Rome. His uncommon merit, how- 
ever, and his great influence, did 
not prevent his ruin; they were 
probably the cauſes of it. King 
Theodorick was an Arian; and 
Boethius, Who was a Catholic, un- 
tuckily publiſhed about this, time a 
book upon' the Unity of the Tri- 
gity, in oppoſition to the three fa- 
mous ſects of Arians, Neſtorians; 
and Eutychians. This treatiſe was, 
yniverſally read, and created our 
author. a great many enemies at 
court; who inſinuated tothe prince, 
that Boethius wanted not only to 
deſtroy Arianiſm, but to effectuate. 
a change of government, and deli- 
ver Italy from the dominion of the 
Goths; and that, from his great 
credit and .influence, he was the 
moſt likely perſon to bring about 
ſuch a rerolütton.—-Whbilſt Lis enc· 
mies were thus buſied at Ravenna, 
they employed emiſſaries to ſow the 
ſeeds of diſcontent at Rome, and 
to excite factious people openly to 
oppoſe him in the exerciſe of his 
e as conſul. Bocthius, in the 
mean while, wanting no other re- 
ward than a ſenſe of his integrity, 
laboured hoth by his eloquence and 
his authority to defeat their wicked 
attempts; and perſiſted reſolutely 
in his endeavours to promote the 
public welfare, by, ſupporting the 
oppreſſed, and briuging oitenders to 
julice. But his integrity and ſtea- 


dineſs tended only to haſten his fall. 
King Theodorick, corrupted pro- 


bably by a long ſeries of good for- 
tune, began now to take off the 
maſk. his prince, though an A- 
rian, had SP preſerved ſenti- 
ments of m@Yeration. and equity 


with regard to the Catholics ; but. 


tearing, perhaps, that they had a 
view of overturning his govern- 
ment, he began now to treat them 
with ſeverity... _ 

©+ Boethius was ono of the firſt 


THE LITE OF» BOETHIVg, 


neither the remembrance of f 


above mentioned 2 


did not at this time carry hi 


that fell a victim to hig +; 

had contin ved long in — 
his Prince, and was more bel 
by him than any other perſon ; 


affection; nor the abſolute 

the king had of his cakes 
vented him from proſecuting 
philoſopher, upon the evident 
three abandoned profligates, | 
mous for. all manner of be 
The offences laid to his chargt 
we are informed in the firſt hog 
the - Conſolation of Philo{ 
were, That he wiſhed to pre 
the ſenate and its authority: 
he hindered an informer from 
ducing proofs, which would 
convicted that aſſembly of t 
and that he formed a icheme ft 
reſtoration of the Roman lik N 
In proof of the laſt article, 


duced letters forged by themſe 
which they falſely. averred 
written by, Boethius, For 
{uppoled crimes, as we learn 
the ſame authority, he was, , 
heard and undetended, at th Wo 
{lance of five hundred miles, 
ſcribed and condemned 10 deal 
Theodorick, conſcious that h 
verity would be univerſally b 


tence fully into execution; bu 
tented himſelf with confiſcati 
ethius's effects, with baniſtuny 
to Pavia, and confining him 
ſon. - | ; 

Soon after this, Juſlin,t 
tholie emperor of the Eal, 

himſelf thoroughly eſtabliſhed 
the throne, publiſhed an ed 
gainſt the Arians, depriving 
of all their churches, Tis 
was highl — * 
He oblige n J. tog 
wht for of tha principal {6 
of Rome (one of | whom d 
machus, father - in y to he 


THE/LINE 'OP-/ROETHIUS: nm 


embaſſy. to Conſtanti tuation of our author when he 
* 2 ö them to wrote it, we are filled with wonder 
n that he would aboliſh. the that he was capable of compoſihg 3 
lle religion throughout Italy, performance of ſo much real ge- 
Ts emperor did not immediately nius and merit, — 
mi his edict againſt the Rrians. * But the fatal moment was no 
1115 — 4 Conſtantino- faſt approaching, which put a pe- 
rich excraordinary pomp, and xiod to the miſsries of Boethius. 
ad with profound reſpect. He As a prelude to this, pope John was 
/ocampromiſe matters betwixt famiſhed to death in n and 
uo princes: but ſo; far was he ſoon. afterwards; Theodorick-order- 
@ inducing the emperor to re- ed Symmachus, and the three other 
+ his edict, that, in compliance ſenators that were ſent to Conſtan- 
i) the tenor of it, he reconciled tinople on the embaſſy before men- 
nal the Arian churches to. the tioned, to. be beheaded. To com- 
lic faith. Theodorick was ſa plete his cruelty, he commanded 
aſed at his conduct, and of his the ſame puniſhment to be inflicted 
guts in this affair, that upon on Boethius, in his priſon at Pavia, 
urn he threw them all 1nto on the 23d of October 526, in the 
inn Ravenna. Boethius, though 5iſt year of his age. His body 
ry innocent of what was done was interred by the inhabitants of 
Conſtantinople, was at the fame Pavia, in the church of St. Au- 
x ordered into ſtricter. confine» guſtine, near to the ſteps of the 
a Pavia; the king having chancel ; where his monument is 
ably come to the reſolution of till to be ſeen. V. 
geeding to extremities againſt „ King Theodorick, as we are 
ee informed by Procopius, regretted 
« Though confined in a doleful theſe acts of violence, and did not 
Won, and deſerted by all the world long ſurvive them. Some months 
bough deprived of his library, afterwards, when the head of a 
{nt of all his poſſeſſions Our great fiſh was ſerved up to him at 
ros philoſopher preſerved ſo — he imagined he beheld the 
& vigour and compoſure of head of Symmachus fiercely threat - 
In that he wrote, in five books, ening him. Terrified with this ap- 
excellent treatiſe of the Conſo- parition, he roſe from table, and 
of Philoſophy. To this txea= went to bed in an agony; and after 
ur author is more indebted for bitterly deploring to his phyſician 
Fane, than to all his other learn- his cruelty in reſpect to Symma- 
ferformances, Few books have chus and Boethius, he became de- 
u more popular: it has gone lirious, and in a few days expired. 
mh a multitude of editions; Amalaſuntha, the daughter of Theo- 
ben commented upon by many dorick, who upon the deceaſe of 
wen men; has been tranſlated her father governed Italy with fin- 
' © Feat variety of lunguages; gular — and juſtice, as tu- 
ho been univerſal y acknow- treſs to her ſon Athalarick, lament- 
1 work replete. with erudi= ed the fate of this eminent man, and 
| and Inſtruction, and executed expreſſed the utmoſt reſpect for his 
unuch delicacy and good taſte. memory. To make all the atone- 
Ka ve conſider the diſtreſſed ſi- ment in her power for the injuries 


44. — ; 
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his ſtatues, which had been over his poſſe 


9 one pore . 
956 | Ax EODOTES conceraing the. celebrated BULER, 


Taken from the Account ef M. Fvse's Eulog of M. Ltovany 
b n in the Appendix to the — V — — | 


> 
P 
4 - 


eviews] » 


6 E have here the learned defi his ſon for the min 
and | grateful | diſciple; he — him „ 
paying a juſt tribute to the memory | 

one of the greateſt philoſophers, 
and beſt of men, that ſcience, re- 
ligion, and virtue have exhibited 
in any age; in order to ſhew of roſe 
what intellectual and moral im- memory was prodigious 
provement human nature is ſuſcep- performed his arademicaltafy 


* 


tible. 8885 uncommon rapidity, and all 

Leonard Euler, profeſſor of time he gained by this way dd 

mathematics, member of the Im- erated to geometry; which ſoon 
duch 


—.— Academy of Peterſburgh, an- came hie | 
ient director of the Royal Acade- early progreſs he made in this 
my of Berlin, and fellow of the ence, only added nem irdourto 
Royal Society of London, as alſo- application z and thus he oben 
correſpondent member of the Royal a diſtinguiſhed: place in the 
. Sciences at Paris, was tion and eſteem of profeſſor t 
born at Baſil, April 15th, 1707, of Bernoulli, Who was, at that ti 
reputable parents. The years of one; of the firſt mathematicians 
his infancy were paſſed in a rural in Europe,” Euler became his 
| retreat, where the examples of pi- vourite pupil. He was ſtruck 
— 3 3 * 3 _— i- a kind of aſtoniſhment at the af 
uted, no doubt, to form in him in us and rapid progreſs of Wl 
that amiable ſimplicity of charac- — math a ; and 1 
ter, and uncommon purity of ſen- own occupations would not 4 
| timents and manners, which were of his giving the ardent pupi 
manifeſted during the w hole courſe much of his time as Euler deb 
of his life. de appointed one day in the x 
| Though the ſtudies of his fa - for removing the difficulties wi 
j ther were chiefly directed toward his diſciples had met with in 
branches of knowledge that had a rufing the works of the wol | 
more immediate relation to his found mathematicians. _ 
clerical profeſſion, yet he had ap- In 1723, M. Euler took bi 
plied himſelf, with ſucceſs, to the gree as maſter of arts and delve 
mathematics, under the celebrated on that occafion a Latin diſcou 
James Bernoulli; and, though he in which he drew a compariſon 
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iloſophy of Newton 
e Hen, which 
wceived with the greateſt = 
6 He afterwards, at his ſa- 
\ defire, applied himſelf to the 
al theology, and the Oriental 
u, Though theſe ſtudies, 
dreien to his predominant. 


fry his ſucceſs was con- gat 


nd! wen in this line: how- 
vith his father's — he 
wened to geomet y, AS nis In- 
| He — to Ural 
Kol the counſels and inſtruc. 
of M. Bernoulli; he con- 
I an intimate friendſhip with 
wo ſons, Nicholas and Daniel, 
it was in conſequence of theſe 
ions, that he became after- 
þ the principal ornament of 
tademy of Peterſburgh. _ 
# The project of erecting this 
my had been formed by Peter 
Great. It was executed by Ca- 
ke I.; and the two young 


ulls, being invited to Pe- 
gh in 1725, promiſed Euler, 
n defirous of following them, 
they would uſe their utmoſt 
ours to procure for him 

tageous ſettlement in that ci- 


lu the mean time, b 
u, he applied himſelf, with 
much he made a happy appli- 
© of his mathematical know - 

; nd he attended carefully, 
thu purpoſe the medical lec- 
the moſt eminent profeſſors 


This ſludy, however, did not 
Wyengroſs his time: it did not 
rlax the activity of his vaſt 
(omprehenfive mind in the 
tion of other branches of 
nl ſcience, For while he was 
engaged in phyſiological re- 
he compoſed a Diſſertation 
Vuure and Propagation of 

Hud an anſwer to a prize- 

2 


their 


9} 
ueſtion concerning the mafting of 
ips, to which the Academy of. 

Sciences adj the acceſſit, or. 

ſecond rank, in the 1727. 

From this latter diſcourie, and other 

circumitances, it appears, that Eu- 

ler had early embarked in the cu- 
rious and im ſtudy of navi- 
ion, which he afterwards en- 
riched with ſo many valuable diſ- 
coverie. | 
„M. Euler's merit would have: 
given him an eaſy ami | 
nourable preferment, \either in the 
magiſtracy or univerſity of his na» 
tive city, if both civil and acade», 
mical honours had not been there 
diſtributed by lot, The lot being 
againſt him in a certain promotion, 
he left his ceuntry, ſet out for Pe- 
terſburgh, and was made joint pros. 
feſſor with his countrymen, Meflrs.. 

Hermann and Daniel Bernoulli, in 

the univerſity of that city. 

« At his firſt ſetting out in this 
new career, he enriched the acade- 
mical collection with many me- 
moirs, which excited a noble emu- 
lation between him and M, D. Ber- 
noulli ; and this emulation always 
continued without either degenerat · 
ing into a ſelfiſh jealouſy, or | 
ducing the leaſt alteration in their 
friendihip, It was at this tune that 
he carried to new degrees of per- 
fection the integral calculus,” in- 
vented the calculation of ſinuſſes, 
reduced analytical operations to a 
greater ſimplicity, and thus was 
enabled to throw new light on all 
the parts of mathematical ſcience. 

«In 1730, he was —— to the 
profeſſorſhip ot natural philoſophy; 
and in 1733 he ſucceeded his friend 
D. Bernoulli in the mathematical. 
chair. In 1935, a problem. was 
propoſed by the emy, which 
required expedition, for the 
ſolution of which ſeveral eminent 
mathematicians had demanded the 


ſpace 


on to ho- 


4 


(29) 


blem was ſolved by Euler in three 


days,—to the great aſtoniſhment of 
the Academy; but the violent and 


laborious efforts it coſt him threw 
bim into a fever, which endangered 
bis life, and deprived him of the 
uſe of his right eye. iN 


& The Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, which, in 1738, had ad- 
judged the prize to his Memoir 
concerning the Nature and Pro- 
perties of Fire, propoſed, for the 


year 1740, the important ſubject of 


the ſea-tides, 'a problem whoſe ſo- 
lution required the moſt arduous 
calculations, and comprehended the 
theory of the ſolar ſyſtem. Eu- 
ler's diſcourſe on this queſtion was 
judged a maſter- piece of analyſis 


and geometry; and it was more ho- 


nourable tor him to ſhare the aca- 
demical prize with ſuch illuſtrious 


competitors as Colin Maclaurin and 
Daniel Bernoulli, than to have car- 


ned it away from rivals of leſs 


magnitude. Rarely, if ever, did 


ſuch a brilliant competition adorn 


the annals of the Academy; and 


no ſubject, perhaps, propoſed by that 


learned body, was ever treated with 


ſuch accuracy of inveſtigation and 
force of genius, as that which here 
diſplayed the philoſophical powers 
of theſe three extraordinary men. 
We fhall not follow the learned- 


_ evlogi(t in his remarks on the par- 


ticular merit of Euler's diſcourſe. 
Je has been long acceſſible to the 
ruſal of thoſe. who have a taſte 
and a capacity to reh{h and com- 
ehend inveſtigations of this kind: 
t we cannot omit a circumſtanee, 


which, beſide the conhrmation that 


experience has given to the re- 
ſearches of Euler, is a very ſtrong 


preſumption in their favour; and 


that circumꝭance is the remarkable 
conformity berween his memoir and 
that of Bernoulli, though they ſet 
I 
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among others, is. their determ 


damage picipa 
one adopted the Cartefian von; 
which the other rejected; and 
they artived\at the ſame con 
in che nt Wet topether 
in the courſe r 
gations; of which, one exam 


tion of the tide in the ſcieid 2. 
Thus, obſerves our = 
does truth ſeem, at times, to x 
tiply itſelf,: that it may ſhed 
light upon its genuine votaries 
whatever __ they purſue it, 
4 In t e year 174¹, M. 
was invited to Berlin, to augen 
the luſtre of the academy, that 
there rifing into fame; under 
auſpicious protection of the pre 
king of... Prufſia ; for whom 
muſes and the ſciences have 4 
pared a wreath; which will ble 
unfaded to the lateſt ages. He 
riched the laſt volume of the! 
cellanies (Melanges) of Berlin 
five Memojrs, which make an 6 
nent, perhaps the principal, fig 
in that collection. Thele were 
lowed, with an aſtoniſhing | 
dity, by a great number of 
portant reſearches; Which are 
tered; through the Memoirs of 
Pruſſian Academy; of which 
lume has been regularly publi 
every year, ſince its eſlabliſu 
in 17444. „ 
% The labours of Euler will 
pear more eſpecially aſtoniſt 
when it is — . that whil 
was enriching the Academy of 
lin with a prodigious numbe 
memoirs, on the deepeſ part 
mathematical ſeience, conta 
always ſome new points of U 
often ſublime truths, and ſon 
diſcoveries of great umportance 
did not diſcontinue - bis philok 
cal contributions to the A 
Peterſburgh, which granted | 


penſion in 1742, and whok 
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G the marvellous fe- moir, he. reſerved for farther con- 
we of Euler's genius. fideration, ſeveral inequalities of 
beunith much difficulty that the moon's motion, which he could 
| rat man obtained, in 1766, not determine in his firit theory, on 
FF. from the king of Pruſſia acconnt of the complicated calcu- 
Won to Peterlburgh, where he lations in which the method he then 

Sed to paſs the reſt of his days, employed had engaged him. He had 
after his return, Which was gra- the courage afterward to reyiew his 
dj revarded by the munificence whole theory, with the aſſiſtance of 
aherine II. he was ſeized with a his ſon, and Meſſ. Krafft and Lexell, 
ndiſorder, which terminated in and to purſue, his reſearches, until 
ol loſs of his ſight. A cataract, he had conſtructed the new tables, 
"ed in his left eye, which had which appeared, together with the 
n eſcutially damaged by a- too great work, in 1772. Inſtead of 
teat appl.cation to ſtudy, de- confining himſelf, as before, to the 
l him entirely of the uſe of fruitleſs integration of three dif- 
organ, It was in this diſtreſſ: ferential equations of the ſecond de- 
dation, that he dictated to his gree, which are furniſhed by ma- 
nut, who had been a tailor's ghematical principles, he reduced 
entice, and was abſolutely de - them to the three ordinates, which 
x of mathematical knowledge, determine the place of the moon: 
Elements of Algebra; which, he divided into claſſes all the in- 
their intrinſical merit, in point equalities of that planet, as far as 
perlpicuity and method, and the they depend either upon the mean 
happy circumſtances in which elongation ot the ſun and moon, or 
nere compoſed, have equally upon the excentricity, or the pa- 
keted applauſe and aſtoniſhment, rallax, or the inclination of the 
þ work, though. purely ele- lunar orbit. All theſe means of 
utary, diſcovers the palpable inveſtigation, employed with ſuch 
krateriftics of an inventive ge- art and dexterity, as could only bs 
ws; and it is here alone that we expected from an analytical genius 
et with a complete theory of the , of the firſt order, were attended 
ullis of Diophantes. with the greateſt ſucceſs ; and it is 
About this time, M. Euler was impoſſible to obſerve, without ad- 
moured by the Academy of Sci- miration, and a kind of aſtoniſh- 
6 at Paris with the place of one ment, ſuch immenſe calculations on 
the foreign members of that the one hand, and on the other, the 
anc body; and, after this, the ingenious methods employed by 
kemical prize was adjudged to this great man to abridge them, and 
ſe of his memoirs, concerning to facilitate their application to the 
equalities in the motions of real motion of the moon. But this 
Planets, The two prize-queſ- admiration will become aſtoniſh- 
a propoſed by the ſame Aca- ment, when we conſider at what 
Wy, tor 1770 and 1772, were riod, and in what circumſtances, 
Agra to obtain from the labours all this was effectuated by M. Eu- 
monomer a more perfect theo: ler. It was when he was totally 
'& the moon. M. Euler, aſ- blind, and conſequently obliged to 
Kd by his eldeſt ſon, was a com- arrange all his computations 55 the 
wr for theſe prizes, and ob- ſole powers of his memory. and bis 
«them both, In this laſt me- genius, It was when he was * 

at. 


F 
* 


rr . 
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barrafſed in his domeſtic circum- 
ſlances, by a dreadful fire, that had 


confumed a great part of his ſub- 
ſtance, and forced him to quit a 
rumed houfe, of which every cor- 
ner was known to him by habit, 
which, in fome meaſure, ſupplied 
the place of. fight, It was in theſe 


_ circumſtances that Euler — 
a work, which, alone, was ſufficient. 


to render his name immortal, The 
heroic patience and tranquillity of 
mind which he diſplayed here needs 
no deſcription: and he derived, 
them not only from the love of 
ſcience, but from the power of 
religion, His philoſophy was too 
genuine and fublime to ſtop its 
analyfis at mechanical cauſes : it led 
him to that divine philoſophy of 
religion, which ennobles human 
nature, and can alone form a habit 
of true magnanimity and patience 
in ſuffering. 

« Sometime after this, the famous 
Wentzel, by couching the cataract, 
reſtored Mr. Euler's fight; but the 
ſatisfaction and joy that this ſuc- 
ceſsful operation produced, were of 
ſhort duration. Some inſtances of 
negligence, on the part of his ſur. 
geons, and his own impatience to 
uſe an organ, whoſe cure was not 
completely finifked, deprived him 
of his fight a ſecond time; and this 
relapſe was accompanied with tor- 
menting pain. He, however, with 
the aſſiſtance of his ſons, and of 


Mieſſrs. Kraft and Lexell, conti- 


nued his labours: neither the loſs 
of his fight, nor the infirmities of 
an adyauced age, could damp the 
ardour of his genius. He had en- 

ged to furniſh the Academy of 
Pererburgh with as many memoirs 
as would be ſufficient to complete 
its acts for twenty years after his 
death. In the ſpace of ſeven years, 
he tranſmitted to the academy, by 
Mr, Golſwio, above ſeventy me- 
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moirs, and above two * 
more, which were reviſed mg 
logy. Such of theſe meme; 
were of ancient date were ſ 
from e reſt, and form a We 
that publiſhed in the 
1783, under the title of ar 
teal Works, There is not on 
theſe Pieces, obſerves Our eulog 
which does not contain ſome ! 
diſcovery, or fome ingenious v 
that may lead to the fuceeſsful 
veſtigation of truths yet unkng 
They contain the happiet integ 
tions, the moſt refined and ſubli 
analytical procefſes, deep reſea 
es concerning the nature and 
rties of numbers, an ingen 
emonſtration of ſeveral theort 
of Fermat ; the ſolution of m 
difficult problems relative to 
equilibrium and motion of { 
flexible, and elaftic bodies, and 
plications of ſeveral ſeeming p 
doxes, No part of the theory 
the motion of the celeſtial bod 
of their mutual action, and tl 
anomalies, however adſirat 
difficult, was overlooked, or 
unimproved, by Mr, Euler. 
is not one branch of mathem: 
ſcience that has not been bench 
by his labours : no geometn 
ever before embraced ſo many 
— at the ſame time: none, 
aps, ever equalled him, either 
the number of his publications, 
in the multitude and = of 
diſcoveries, His name will by 
long as the ſciences ſubſift: 
wit go down to the lateſt ages" 
the immortal names of Deſcart 
Galilei, Newton, Leibnitz, and 
ther illuſtrious men, whoſe get 
and virtues have ennobled hut 
nity : it will ſhine with an unf 
luſtre, when many names, un 
have been raifed to fame b) che 
volous part of mankind, 15. 
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| full be buried in oblivion.” 
| (peaks our eulogiſt, ang we 
nber the courage nor the 
on to contradict him. 
« Fuler's knowledge was more 
«| than could be well ex- 
24 in one, Who had purſued, 
F 100 unremitting ardour, ma- 
aries and WT as his fa- 
we facies, [He had made a 
n daſderable progreſs in medi- 
V botanical, and chemical ſci- 
What was ſtill more extra- 
ary, he was an excellent ſcho- 
nd poſſeſſed what 18 generate 
A erudition, in a very hig 
we. He had read, with atten- 
ud taſte, the moſt eminent 
mers of ancient Rome: he was 
pectly acquainted with mathe- 
kal literature, and the ancient 
un of that ſcience, The civil 
kerry hillory of all ages and 
tations was familiar to him; 
(foreigners, who were only ac- 
voted with his works, were aſto- 
bed to find in the converſation of 
m, whoſe long life ſeemed ſole- 
veupied in mathematical and 
ial reſearches and diſcoveries, 
Lnextenfive acquaintance with 
no intereſting branches of li- 
In this reſpect, no doubt, 
rs much indebted to a ve 
mon memory, which ſeemed 
tain every idea that was con- 
Ait, either from reading or 
Anton. He could repeat the 
ſed of Virgil, from the begin- 
uo the end, without hefitation, 
| 1ndicate the firſt and the laſt 
ercry page of the edition he 
May other examples of his 
amar) memory are men- 
ed m this eulogy. 
reral attacks of a vertigo, in 
®ynning of September, 1783, 
| d not prevent his calculat- 
lit notions of the aeroſtatical 
die, neyertheleſs, the fore» 


1731 


runners of his mild and 

age from this, ſcene to Aa er. 
ile he was amuſing himſelf at 

tea, with one of his grand-children, 

he was ſtruck with an apoplexy, 

which terminated his illuſtrious ca- 

reer, at the age of 76. 

« His conſtitution was uncom- 
monly — vigorous ; his 
health was good, and the evening 
of his long life was calm and ſe- 
rene, ſweetened by the fame that 
follows genius, the public eſteem 
and reſpect that are never with. 
held from examplary virtue, and 
ſeveral domeſtic x way Sh which he 
was capable of feeling, and there» 
fore deſerved to enjoy. His tem- 


per was even, mild, and cheerful ; 


to which were added, a certain 
roughneſs, mixed with fimplicity 
and good humour, and a happy and 
pleaſant knack of telling a ſtory, 
which rendered his converſation a- 
greeable. The great activity of his 
mind was neceſſarily connected wu 


a proportion of vivacity and quick- 
"neſs, which rendered him ſu —_ 
1s 


ble of warmth and irritation, 
anger, however, was never any 
thing more than a tranſitory flaſh ; 
and he knew no ſuch thing as per- 
manent ill-will toward any human 
being, His probity and integrity 
were pure and incorruptible ; and 
the honeſt indignation with which 
he inveighed againſt every inſtance 
of perfidy and 1njuſtice, was fingu- 
larly remarkable, His piety was 
rational and fincere : his deyotion 
was fervent: he was intimately 
perſuaded of the truth of Chriſ- 
tiany—felt its importance to the 
dignity and happineſs of human 
nature—and looked upon its de- 
tractors and oppoſers as the moſt 
pernicious enemies of man. His 
hilanthrophywas great, and if ever 
he felt the emotions of averſion and 


indignation, it was only when he 
cons 


di ſordered nature, life of the philoſopher in one! 


C ACCOUNT OF 6IR JOHN' FORTESCY 


contemplated the malignant frenzy and mark of attention, tha 
of the profeſſed abettors and apoſ- warmeſt filial afſection coy! F 
tles of Atheiſm. We ſhall not con- geſt,” We cordially join the we 
tend with ſuch as may look uport writer in the contemplation of 
this as an infirmity ; for we never reſpectable domeſtic ſcene: 
felt any thing in our occaſional vi- when we combine the fubj, 
fits to Bedlam, but ſentiments of ſearches of this great lumins 
pity, and that kind of dejection that ſcience; with the ſerene pier 


ariſes from the humiliating view of his ſetting rays, and confider 


„% M. Euler had by his firſt mar- of view with the death of the 
riage thirtcen children, of whom we ſee, we feel here, an indic 
eight died in infancy or earlv youth, of immortality, which conf 
The other five, of which three are the puny ſophiſiry of the ſceſ 
ſons, highly eminent in their re- and we behold, in Euler, the 
ſpective profeſſions, augmented his ſetting only to riſe again wi 
family with thirty-eight grand-chil- purer luſtre, 
dren, of whom twenty-fix are ſill 
Ss; A It N _ Jo Hp AR CNY 
and affectin acle,* ſays our p, 8 | | 
eulogiſt, a. foe the ener old TRE uh node] 
man, fitting (deprived of fight) hke _——— 

a patriarch in the midſt of his nu- At the end of this inſtruQtive 
merous family, all zealous in ren- intereſting account of M. Eulet 
dering the evening of his life ſerene find a complete hiſt of his w 
and pleaſing, by every tender office which fills 51 pages. 
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Some Account of Sir JOHN FORTESCUE. 
[From the Fifth Volume of Dr. Hzxny's Hiſtory of Great Brit 


& S Forte ſcue was the plauſe. He was made a ſeries 

great ornament of his ho- law, A. D. 1430 ; appointed k 
nourable profeſſion, and one of the ſerjeant, A. D. 1441; and 
moſt learned and beſt men of the to the high office of chief. 
age in which he flouriſhed, Being of the King's-bench, A. D. 
the third fon of fir Henry For- in which he preſided many 
teſcue, lord chief: juſlice of lreland, with great wiſdom, dignity, 
he was early intended for the Jaw, uprightneſs. As the chief. 
and at a proper age entered a ſtu- was ſteady in his loyalty to h 
dent in . where he, vereign, Henry VI. he fhard 
ſoon became famous for his ſupe- his misfortunes, and was ata 
rior knowledge, both of the civil for high treaſon by the firl 
and common law, When he was liament of Edward IV. 1461, 
reader in that ſociety, his lectures he had fled into Scotland wit 
were gttended by crowded audi- ünfortunate maſter, It was 
ences, and received with great ap- bly there that he was ereated 


aA. 
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ACCOUNT OF SIR JOAN FORTESCUE. 


A of Eogland, an office 
be never had an opportunity 
lng. — 
D. 1463, with queen 
| 1 — her Bu Edward, 
bet wales, be remained there 
al jears, aſſiſing them with 
| guncils, and ſuperintending 
Yication of that hopeful young 
e lt was for his inſtruction, 
+ him clear and juſt ideas of 
conſtitution of England, as a 
id and legal, and not àn ab, 
monarchy, that he compoſe | 
nirable hittle treatiſe De Lau- 
y Legum An liz ; which, for 
acellence of its method, the 
ity of its matter, and the juſt- 
& of its views, excels every work 
that ſubſect, in ſo ſmall a com - 
ud muſt endear the memory 
ths great and good man to every 
kad of our happy conſtitution, 
excellent cht after re- 
nag too long in obſcurity, was 
y and 125 paſſed d 
nl editions. Sir John For- 
ſe accompanied queen Marga: 
nd prince Edward in their laſt 
unte expedition into Eng, 

| and was taken priſoner, aft 
(feat of their army, at TewkT- 
May 4, A. D. 1471. Though 
IV. made rather a cruel 
of his victory, he ſpared the 
a this venerable fage; and, 
x ſome time, reſtored him to 
lerty, and probably to his 
k, and received him intb fa» 
dir John, like a wiſe and 
(man; acquieſced in the deci- 
Id providence in the fatal con- 
ben the houſes. of- Tork 
0 7 7 


\ 


De 


Having retired into 


age,“ 
„ 

A "ys @ 1, 4 + 
* #  ; o« 
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and Lancaſter; and conſidering the 
laſt of theſe houfes as now extinct, 
he frankly acknowledged the titlo 


of Edward IV. to the erown, and 


wrote in defence of that title. But 


he ſtill retained the ſame politicak . 


inciples, and particularly his 
Sedo — nny limired and 
tegal government, in oppoſition to 
abſolute monarchy. "This is evĩ- 
dent from his excellent treatiſe, on 
the difference between an abſoluts 
and mited monarchy, which, after 
remaining long in MS. was pub- 
liſhed by an honourable deſcendant 


of the author, A. D. 1714. This 


treatiſe is written in '/Engliſh, was 
defigned for the uſe of Edward IV. 
and is valuable as a ſpecimen of 
the Engliſh of thoſe times; but 
much more valuable on account of 
the many curious'” particulars it 
contains concerning i the conſtitu- 
tion of England, and the condition 
of its inhabitants. I, heartily ſub- 
ſcribe to the character given of this 
treatiſe by a very good judge of li- 
terary merit. Take it altoge- 
ther, and it will appear to be a 


work which affords: as full evidence 


of the learning, wiſdom, upright- 
neſs, public ſpirit, and loyal gra- 
titude of its author, as any that is 
extant in our's or in any modern 
language.“ This learned judge 
compoſed ſeverabother works, which 
are ftill extant in MS. and ſome 
which are Ae loſty and, after 
a long, active, and virtuous — 
chequered with rĩty and ad- 
Kam he paid ye Abr te na · 
ture in 


the ninetieth year of his 
5 , Mt hor 21 ar v7 7 
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The LITERARY CHARACTER of of JAMES the „mer! 


From = _—_ Work, Y 


« JAMES 1. king of Scotland 
was not only the moſt learn- 
ed king, but one of the moſt learn- 
ed men, of the age in which he 
flouriſhed. This ingenious and a- 
miable prince fell into the hands of 
the enemies of his country in his 
tender youth, when he was fly 
from 2 ſnares wh his. unnat 
ambitious uncle, who governed his 
—— and was ſuſpected of 
ſigns againſt his life. The ki 
— land knew the value of the 
had obtained, and kept it 


| with the moſt anxious care, The 


prince was condutted to the Tower 
of London immediately after he 
was ſeized, April 12, A. D. 1405, 
and there kept a cloſe priſoner 
till June 10, A. D. 1407, when 
he was removed to the caſtle of 
Nottingham, from whence he was 
brought back to the Tower, March 

1, A. D. 1414, and there conſined 
Ell Auguſt 3, in the ſame year; 
_ he was conveyed to the caſtle 
of Windfor, where 
till che ſummer of A. D. 1417 
when Henry V. for political rea» 
ſons, carri him with him into 
France in his. ſecond expedition. 


In all theſe fortreſſes, his confine» | 


ment, from his own account uf it, 
was ſo ſevere and ſtrict, that he 
was not ſo much as permitted to 
take the aur, * 


are 28 in ward full oft 1 wold bownille 

My dedely lyf, full of peyne and penance, 

Saing zyt thus,quhat have gilt to ſaille 

My — in this warld, and my ple» 
ce? 


Bin every weight has thereof ſufliſance, 


Bewailling in my chamber thus allone, 


Diſpeired of all joye aud remedye, 


For-tirit of m thot, and wo- begone, 


NS melanch 


was uetained - 
For „u thb. Could Ino better 


nuator of Fordun, who was his 
| gempol 


1 


And to the wyndow 
To bo tho went Arik 


IN. * the eme, though 1 of 


ſude 


Myt e 
| gude. 


% King v was about 
teen years of age when he lof 
liberty, and was kept in this 
comfortable cloſe confinement 
he was a pot Treaty y-five, In 

ly fituation, ſo unſuit 
to his age and rank, books we 
chief companions, and ſtudy 
8 pleaſure. He ard 

e morning, immediatel 
to reading, to divert kim fr rom | 
ful refle * on his misforty 
and | contintied his ſtudies, witl 


tle interruption, 1 till late at uit 


The longidayes and the n 
I wold — fortune e wi 
For * er- 4Aiſtreſle c 


727455 35 | matnis for to fie 


Hh exerciſe ! 
Bat f e . e myt 150 


le: 
+ toke bee e 


My bake Heat, at my hel 


"4 ene naturally ſen 
ingenious, and * of know 
and having received 2 

tion in his early youth, unde 
direction of Walter — 
ſhop of St. Andrew's; | 
application to fludy, k 
unverſal —_— -_ excellent 
and exquiſite m | 
wrote as well as — much 
have his own teſtimony, and 
of all our hiſtorians who lived 
his time, Bowmaker, the 


\(COUNT of JoHN TIP Tor, Earl of WoxcksrER. [17] 


ary, and perſonally ae- 
e with him, ſpends ten 
wer in his praiſes, and in la- 
tions on his death; and, a- 
other things, ſays, that his 
lee of the Scriptures, | of 
T philoſophy, was incredi- 
Hector Boyſe tells us, that 
u. and V. furniſhed their 
Iprſoner with the beſt teachers 
il the arts and ſciences; and 
zh their aſſiſtance, he made 
x proficiency in every part of 
ws, and the fine arts; that 
keame a perfect maſter in gram- 
c rhetoric, poetry, muſic, and 
the ſecrets of natural philoſo- 
F ud was inferior to none in 
ity and law, He. obſerves 
ter, that the poems he com- 
din his native tongue were ſo 
iful, hat you might eaſily per- 
bes born a poet; but that 


his Latin poems were not ſo fault. 


leſs; for though they abounded in 


the moſt ſublime ſentiments, their 
language was not ſo pure, owing to 
the rudeneſs of the times in which 
he lived. From one of his Engliſh 
poems, which hath been lately reſ- 
cucd from oblivion, and preſented 
to the public, by the laudable in- 
duſtry of its learned editor, it 
plainly appears, that its royal au- 
thor was poſſeſſed of a great variety 
of learning, as well as of a genuine 
ſpirit of poetry ; and if his other - 
works had been preſerved, it is 

robable we ſhould have had ſtill 

ronger evidences of his erudition. 
But the works of James I. have 
been as unfortunate as their author; 
and all his Latin, and many of his 
Engliſh compoſitions, are, it is to 
be feared, irrecoverably loſt,” 


r 


* 
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COUNT of JOHN TIPTOFT, Earl of Woncksräx. | 


[From the ſame Work.] | 


EN Tiptoft, earl of Wor- 
eter, who flouriſhed in the 
ks of Henry VI. and Edward 
ks greatly diſtinguiſhed a- 
| the nobility of his time, by 
aus and love of learning. 
lecteded to the great eſtates of 
Willy, by the death of his fa- 
pan lord Tiptoft, 21ſt Henry 
Men he was about fixteen 
IN are; and, fix years after, 
Woured by that monarch with 
Wir title of earl of Wor- 
„ This accompliſhed noble- 
rs, by the ſame prince, con- 
ord high treaſurer of Eng- 
en he was only twenty- 
m of age, The earl of 
wier very early diſcovered a 


4 


kamin, and at a proper 


age proſecuted his ſtudies at Baliol . 
college in Oxford ; where, as his 
contemporary and fellow-ſtudent, 
E Rous of Warwick, tells us, 

e was much admired for his rapid 
progreſs in literature. In the 
twenty - ſeventh year of his age, he. 
was commiſſioned, with ſome other 
noblemen, to guard the narrow 
ſeas, and performed that ſervice 
with honour to himſelf, and adyan- 
tage to his country. But in the 
midſt of all theſe honourable toils 
and offices, his love of learning 
continu ed unabated; and he re- 
ſolved to trayel for his improve- 
ment, Having viſited the Holy 
Land, he returned to Italy, and 
ſettled at Padua, whers Lodovicus 
9 Guarinus, and John Phrea, 

| "2" 
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lis] ACCOUNT of JOHN TIPTOFT, Fart of Woreuriy, 


an Engliſhman, were then very fa- 
mous for their learning, and at- 
tracted great crowds of ſtudents. 
Our illuſtrious: ſtranger was treated 
with great reſpect at Padua, and 
much admired by all the men of 
letters, for the knowledge he al- 
ready poſſeſſed, and his ardour in 
adding to his ftores, His country- 
man, John Phrea, dedicated two 
books, which he then publiſhed, to 
the earl of Worceſter ; and in theſe 
dedications he beſtowed the high- 
bft praiſes on his patron, for his 
pen us, learning, and many virtues ; 

nd, amongſt other things, ſays, 
«.Thofe . beings, whoſe of- 
fice it is to be the guardians of our 
iſle of Britain, knowing you to be 
a wiſe and good man, an enemy to 
faction, and a friend of peace, 
warned you to abandon a country 
which they had abandoned, that 
you might not be ſtained by mixing 
with impious and factious men.“ 
While be reſided at Padua, which 
was about three- years, during the 
heat of the civil wars. in England, 
ke viſited Rome, and delivered an 


oration before po Pius II. ( Ene- 
as Silvius), and his cardinals, which 


drew tears of joy from his holineſs 
and made him 1ay aloud, « Behold 
the only prince of our times, who, 


for virtue and eloquence, may be 


. compared to the moſt excel- 
ent emperors of Greece and Rome,” 
Such a compliment from an Italian 
to an Engliſliman-muſt have been 
extorted by the force of truth. 
« The earl of Worceſter was a 
t collector of books; and while 
e reſided in Italy, he expended 
much money in literary purchaſes, 
« The earl of Worceſter (ſays Lau- 
rentius Carbo), captivated by rhe 
charms of the Muſes, hath remain- 
ed three years in Italy, and now 
reſides at Padua, for the ſake of 
Audy, and detained by the civilities 
2 


vours; and hardly a year 
luable grant or great office, 


of the Venetians ; who being 
coodmgly fond of books, kat 

g , I may ſo { K, Our 1 
libraries to enrich England. 


was received into his favour, 
raifed by him to ſeveral plac 
power and truſt. In the ſe 
year of that reign, he was 
treaſurer of the exchequer, 
the next year, chancellor of Ire 
for life. He was ſoon after 
tuted lord-deputy of Iieland, 
the duke of Clarence, and 
made lord - lieutenant of that 
dom, and conſtable of Eny 
In a word, he was loaded wi 


which he did not receive fon 


 «« But this proſperity was t 
long duration. A new revol 
took place, Edward IV. vs. 
ed to abandon his kingdom 
great precipitation, to ſave hy 
The earl of Worceſter was 
fortunate as to eſcape ; but at 
had concealed himſelf a few 
he was diſcovered on a bigh t 
the foreſf of 9 hob cond 
to London, condemned it 
minſter, and beheaded on 
hill, October 1, A. D. 14 
the 42d year of his age. 

accufed of cruelty in the g. 
ment of Treland ; but bis | 
crime, and that for which | 
fered, was his Heady long 
rightful ſovereign and bein 
nefactor, Edward IV. * 
dleſſed Lord God (faith | 
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DEATH and CHARACTER or Da. SYKES, 


loſſe was it of that noble, 

| Lager N OY: lord the 
4 Worceſter ! hat worſhip 
en Rome, in the preſence of 


fader the pope, and in all 
, dans bis dech The 


then did at one blow cut off 


learming than was in the heads 
ll the ſurviving nobility,” 
n was his contemporary; and 
lo a zealous Lorkiſt, could 


hut be well acquainted with 


« This earl tranſlated the ora- 


- 


(19] 


Caius Flaminius, rivals for the love 
of Lucretia; and his tranſlation 
(fays Leland) was fo neat, elegant, 
oy expreſſive, that it equalled the 
beauty of the original. He tranſ- 
lated alſo into Engliſh, Cicero De 
Amicitia, and his treatiſe De Se. 
nectute ; and theſe tranſlations were 


printed by Caxton, A. D. 1481. 
1 


His famous oration before the pope 
and cardinals, and moſt of his ori- 
g'nal works, are loſt, a few letters 


-and ſmall pieces only remaining in 


M88.“ 


w of Publius Cornelius, and | 


1 2 - 
** 
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bx of the DEATH and CHARACTER of 
ASHLEY SYKES, _ 


NY 2 ”_ * 


wn Dr. Disxzxv's Memoirs of the Life and Writings of chat Gen- 


tleman.!] 


— 


„Sykes had been man 

years. greatly afflicted wi 
Nut and ſtone, but had receiv- 
nach relief from the pains af 
later diſorder, for fitteen ar 
ken years before his death, by 
nediciue purchaſed by parlia- 
ut of Mrs. Stephens, for the 
le uſe. And upon the whole 
noed a general ſtate of good 
Wd and Io _ he was 
kd with a ſtroke of the palſy, 
5 the — 'of! A 
as, on Monday evening, No- 
1 the 15th, hab” The 
wee in his countenance, and the 
lg in his ſpeech, being in- 


ly perceived by the reſt of the 


py, who attended on the ſame 


Wen, he was prevailed upon to 


a to his own houſe, in Caven- 
quare, without waiting the in- 
ſet of the corpſe. 
this preſage of his own diſ- 
a little more than a week; 
«Kat to o'clogk in the afyer- 


-who had long 


many years 


e ſur. 


of Tueſday the 23d of the 
month, in the ſeventy · thitd 
year of his age. He was buried, near 


the pulpit in the pariſh church of St. 
James's, Weſtminſter, on the zoth 


of November; when Dr. Gregory 
Sharpe, who ſucceeded him in 


pres Ayres chapel, and was after- 
war 


maſter of the Temple, and 
been in habits of 
friendſhip with the deceaſed, offi- 
ciated upon the occaſiom 

«© Dr. Sykes had been married 
to. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Williams, a widow lady, and a na- 


.tive of Briſtol, but had no children 
by her. He left the whole of his 
.fortune, which was conſiderable, to 
her for life; and afterwards to his 
brother, the Rev. George Sykes ; 


who.gave the bulk of it to the fa- 
mily of their patron, Robert Bri- 


ſow, eſq. .whoſe grandſon, à mi- 


nor; is now the 6wner of it. 
« Mrs. Sykes ſurvived her huſ- 


band upwards gf x years, and 


8 2 died 


— — — 
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in January, 1763, and was buried 
near him, on the ziſt of that 
month. „1 
In private life, Dr. Sykes was 
of eaſy, gentle, and obliging man- 
ners, naturally cheerful and good 
tempered, modeſt and unaſſuming, 
unſoured by controverſy, not proud 
of, or confident in his learning. 
He was ſtrictly juſt in all his con- 
cerns with others, faithful in his 
engagements, humane to the poor; 
ſingularly exact in all his appoint- 
ments, and punctual in his pay- 
ments. | | 
« His manner and delivery in 


the pulpit, were very generally ap- was warmly attached to the 


proved, and admired. His ſermons 
were rather plain than elegant; but 
they were always clear and intelli- 
#ible, though ſometimes argumen- 


tatire. He was always careful in; 
the choice of his ſubſtitute, when ture, and ſomething inclin 


he was neceſſarily abſent from town, 
where he chiefly reſided, except 
during ſome part ot every ſummer, 
which he conſtantly ſpent at Ray- 
leigh, and his occafional reſidence 
at Wincheſter and Saliſbury. And 
he never wanted the ready aſſiſtance 
of ſome of the higheſt order of the 
- clergy. A perſon now living, who 
[himſelf regularly attended public 
'worthip in Kings ſtreet chapel, re- 
members to have heard three bi- 
ſhops preach for him, on three ſuc- 
iceflive: Sundays. 
At is very obſervable, that Dr. 
Sykes applied himſelf early in life, 
or the ſtudy of the Scriptures; and 


he purſued it with equal applica- 


tion and ſucceſs, to a good old age. 
„He was alſo well verſed in the 
avritings of- the fathers, and the 
early philoſophers; and added to 
theſe acquirements, he was happy 
in a quick diſcernment, and a folid 
judgment. In ali his various poli- 
tical debates, and literary contro- 
verlies, he always conducted him- 
"Nx: : VID 


ſelt with' temper. and\po0d m 
— his adverſaries; info 
that it will be difficult y 
ſingle inſtance, wherein — 
ed the bounds of decorum ar 
vility. - 3 have labe 
more unweariedly to ſe 
intereſts of Chriſtianity any 
ſlantiſm; for while he defende; 
truth. and evidences of our con 
faith, he diſplayed the ſame 
for the facred right of private 
ment, without which the rer 
- will of God would ceaſe eith 
lead us into à reaſonable faith 
influence a rational conduct. 


liberties of his country, to the 
'ciples of the Revolution, and 
proteſtarit ſuceeſſion. 
% In his perſon, our auth 
ſaid to have been rather low « 


corpulency ; to have been fl 
marked with the ſmall-pox, ar 
a freſh complexion. His co 
-nance is alſo ſaid to have be 
——_—_ mirror of = mind; 
ſant and tem . The 
a —.— — whe 


-was between forty and fifty ye K 
age, —— by Wills. It . 
given by Mrs, Sykes, his wide om 


Robert Briſtow, eſq. and 1 
formed, it is now in that fam 
„What has already been 
in the preceding pages, ſhould 

to "preclude any nes | 
of dur author's abilities as 4 
lar, and a divine; bis wor 
ſpeak his juſt praiſe. His 
love and ardent zeal for trut 
apparent, and have already 
occaſionally noticed, and 4 
the leading features of hus cl 
ter. Whatever my abilities 
ſays he to Mr. Whiſton, © 
1 freely acknowledge to de 
great, yet be they more di 
truth I love, and truth Icon 


DEATH AND cHaRACNER or DR, SYKES. [21] 


ler, and make truth the 
of MY life; and I ho no- 
„ ill ever have influence 
to make me ſwerve from 
aud elſewhere he writes, 
Hor well I have ſucceeded in 
ben, the reader is now to 
Perhaps it may be thought 
hure miſtaken the meaning 
be paſſages of Scripture. All 
Jem ſay for myſelf is this 
(+ that in the explication of ſo 
«it is well if 1 have not. 
wer, J have fincerely endea- 
to follow truth, being very 
þ folicitous where it led me: 
1if 1 have failed; yet this I am 
of, that my intentions were 
{ind upright.” And Dr. Gre- 
Sharpe, in his Review of the 


wrerly about the Meaning of 
Jemomacs, bears his teſtimony 
be miable and ingenuous diſpo- 
n of bis friend; “ If I ma 

W ſays he, © at the inquirer's 


jr, | believe he had, at any 

rather embrace the truth, let 
will teach it, than continue in 
mor with the multitude,” 

n confirmation of this excel- 
part of our author's character, 
happy to be able to produce 
encerce of the eminently learn- 
ud liberal minded Dr. Jortin, 
d the information of a moſt re- 
Kadle clergyman in the eſtab- 
| church, whoſe fituation in 
peu city, derives peculiar ho- 

ad credit to his noble pa- 
ln a mixed com pany, where 

Jenin was preſent, and at a 
Erden certain of Dr, Sykes's 
ations were the ſubject of 
ion, it was obſerved by 
ezentleman (who probably in- 
id his own principles and opi- 
vin the ſame quiet undiſturbed 
h that he had ſucceeded to the 
Ml inheritance of his family), 

aVhaterer debate Dr. Sykes 


was engaged he was ſure to be on 
the wrong fide. To this Dr. Jortin 
replied, that “ without entering 
into the particular queſtion then 
before the company, this he was 
well aſſured of, that Dr. Sykes was 
deſerving of much praiſe ; for evea 
if he was ſo frequently in the 
wrong, as the gentleman had ob- 
ſerved, it muſt be remembered. that 
no man took more pains to be in 
the right.“ And this good opinion 
of Dr. Jortin ſeems to have been 
reciprocal on the part of Dr. Sykes, 
who in his letter to Dr. Birch, in 
July, 1753, writes ;j—* As to m 
friend Mr. Jortin, he is already fo 
far in the mire, that he cannot re- 
tire backwards, conſequently he 
muſt go on: I heartily wiſh him all 
ſucceſs, and hope he will at length 
receive, what he ought to have had 
many years ago, an encouragement 
ſuitable to his learning, and real 
merits,” 

„Dr. Sykes's ſentiments reſpect- 
ing the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt are 
well known to have agreed with 
thoſe of Dr. Clarke; and one of 
his tracts was expreſly written in 
defence of his Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity. In the uſe of this 
word (trinity), I cannot but think 
that theſe learned men miſrepre- 
ſented themſelves ; and while they 
rejected the doctrine which is gene- 
rally underſtoed by the word * tri- 


nity,” they would have done well 


to have waved the frequent and in- 
diſcriminate uſe of the term. Dr. 
Sykes, in one place, ſpeaks of 


the ever bleſſed trinity ;” and in 
another, he fays, ** the doctrine of 


the trinity, when. confidered as it 


lies in the New Teſtament, is not 


any abſolute myſterious notion, but 


only a doctrine holding forth that 
which the baptiſmal creed likewiſe 


contains.“ And again, “ the ſcrip- 


ture doctrine of the trinity ſtands 


53 upſhaken ;'* 
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nſhaken.” The learned Mr, Jack; 6 the aut bort 
fon of Roſſington, alſo "ud of Fil 4. in maker; 4 
ing © brought he truſts into the gion, by way of dialogue, after 
true knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt his manner of Cicero very well 
vB and ſaviour,” and again thanks and fairly written ready for 
Dr. Clarke © for his very learned preſs ; very candid, aud eq 
and judicious book of the ſcripture any thing he has written.“ 
doctrine of the ity,” to which Sykes has alſo been ſaid 0 
he adds, „by God's grace, he left ſome manuſcript remark 
owed the then preſent ſettlement of Mr. Peirce's otdination fer 
his mind in the true faith of the His own ſermons are very cred 
ever bleſſed trinity.“ | reported to have been ſold, 
And even ſo lately as the laſt 4 Dx, Sykes's engagement | 
ear, 1784, the learned Mr. Tay- ſeveral ſucceſſive conttoverkd 
or, author of the Apology of Ben- his time, has attracted the not 
jamin Ben Mordecai, though he ſome obſervers, and who, on 
reprobates the phraſe (trinity), cit- account, have affected to 
ing at the ſame time, the diſappro- rate his eminent worth, and n 
«bation of Luther and Calvin to the eminent learning, and the yal 
very name, continues the uſe of it, his writirigs, But theſe pe 
— 5 the general idea, that ſo ſhould confider, that in the 
long as that word is underſiood iy modation and, application of 
a ſenſe agreeable to the unity of learning and abilities to the d 
Jehovah, and the fundamental prin- ent demands and exigencies 
ciples of chriſtianity, it can furniſh times, he rendered a very fl 
no argument againſt the truth of and permanent ſervice to the 
that religion.” All this is very of truth and oy For, 
plauſible, and the practice would be withſtanding the di wh 
more excuſable, if every man, or occaſionally. ſhewn, towards 
every reader reaſoned accurately, 2 controverſy, by litile 
and conſidered things abſtractedly; liberal minds, it is to ſuch cq 
but fince this is not the caſe, the verſies as engaged the pet 
| uſe of the word © trinity,” by Clarke, Hoddley, and Sykes, 
thoſe who are well underſtood not we owe much of what 1s ni 
to believe the full import of it, in luable and dear tous, Anal 
- . . . 
its common ſignification, is uſing diſparagement of. the ſeverdl 
equivocal language, and ſuch as ttoverhes which have reſpe 
will miſlead many readers. It cer- ligious liberty, and the im 
tlinly tends more to edification, to knowledge of the Scriptures 
uſe plain and determinate words; rally indicates an indiferet 
and to ſpeak to the underſtandings the nature and obligations« 
of men in language that ſhall help, gion itſelf z or beſpeaks a tot 
and not confound, or miſlead their norance of the blefhngs we 
apprehenſions. and enjoy from free inquſ 
elt. is moſt probable that Dr. debate, by means of the pre 
Sykes left ſeveral manuſcripts be- is the effect of a lamentable 
hind him; but | have been parti- dice againſt every dente 4 
cularly informed, by a learned gen» tempt to bring all profetkng 
tleman in the neighbourbood of tians to abide by the plan © 
"Wincheſter, of ſome valuable pa- Jeſs goſpel of Chriſt. 0% 


| 


— 
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of the late learned excellent Dr. 
Sykes's works, to bind and ſend to 
larvard college, in America, for 
honourable preſervation of his me+ 
mory.” A collection, add the 
editors of the Memoirs, the more 


on to controverſy is held 
42 neaning and more candid 
a iti» no other than their de- 
their earneſt defire to eſtab- 
Aa end, while at the ſame time 


r incogfiſtently and perempto- 


proteſt againſt the only means 
which can effect it. 

« The late Mr. Hollis, who was 
Laff an active and greatly diſtin- 
Lied friend of liberty, bore his 
fimoay to Dr. Sykes's writin 

y advertifing in the 
hey 1760, his two tracts againſt 
ger, originally publiſhed in the 
wr 1746, and reprinted 1763. 
u further, by collecting, as he 
ues in his diary, a complete ſet 


* 


neceſſary, as well as the more valu- 
able, as ſome of the doctor's tracts 
were become exceeding ſcarce.” 
This teſtimony of Mr, Hollis, and 
of his biographers, will bring more 
reputation to the writings of Dr. 
Sykes, than it was in the power of 
the committee of convocation in 
1717, to withhold, or take away, 
by indirect 1 ve Nee. 
when they openly aſſail e the 

biſho p of Bangor.” * 


„ 


* — — 


ON Gregory, M.D.F.R.S. 
| fellow of the Royal College 
ficians in Edinburgh, and 
weſſor of medicine in the univer- 
ef Edinburgh, born at Aber- 
a. in 1725, was third ſon of 
jacs Gregory, M. D. profeſſor of 
nee in King's College, Aber- 
tn, and of Anne, daughter of 
ſe rer, George Chalmers, princi- 
= « King's College there. The 
| lr of Dr. Gregory is of great 

Multy in Scotland, and has for 
Me than a century paſt produced 
lcelion of gentlemen of the 
ſl dlinction in the learned world. 
mes Gregory, profeſſor of mathe · 
ics, firit at St. Andrews, and 
ervards at Edinburgh, the doc- 
E grandfather, was one of the 
eminent mathematicians of the 
i age, the age of mathematics, 
* rented the reflecting tele- 
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m2 ACCOUNT of the LIFE and WRITINGS of the late Profeffor 
GREGORY, M. D. F. K. 8. By Dr. Jonxsroxx, of Worceſter. 


nm the ſecond Volume of the Memoirs of the Literary and Philofo- 
phical Society of MANCHESTER, 


ſcope, improved by fir Iſaac New- 
ton, His Optica Promota, and o- 
ther mathematical works, are ſtill 
in high eſteem, 

„% David Gregory of Oxford, an- 
other of the family, the doctor's 
couſin, publiſhed an excellent and 
complete Treatiſe of Aſtronomy, 
founded upon the re Logs and 
explanatory of the doctrine, of fir 
Ifaac Newton, James Gregory, 
M. D. the doctor's eldeſt brother, 
ſucceeded their- father as 8 
of medicine in King's College, A- 
berdeen : and the doctor, of whom 
we write, has left a fon, who now 
holds the office of profeſſor of the 
Inſtitutions of Medicine in the uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, made vacant 
by the election of Dr. Cullen to be 
ſole profeſſor of practice, after his 
father's death. Ir ſeems to be the 
deſtiny of this family, to enlarge 

B 4 . ſcience, ” 
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ſcience, and inſtru mankind ; and 
we _ it will long hold this ho- 
nourable diſtinction, - 7 
«© Though Dr. Gregory's father 
died when his ſon was very young, 
his education was carefully and ſuc- 
ceſsfully conducted by able and 
{kilful perſons, who were attached 
to his father and family, as well as 
to the duty they owed to their pu- 
pil. In fuch a happy ſituation for 
improvement, Dr. Gregory made 
a rapid progreſs in his ſtudies. At 
Aberdeen, he became thoroughly 
acquainted with the learned lan- 
uages, and with his own ; here he 
Enihed his courſe of S 
or 


and his mathematical ſtudies; 
like the reſt of his anceſtors, he was 


deeply verſed in mathematical 
knowledge. And in this admirable 
ſchool, where abſtract ſcience itſelf 
has undergone a ſignal reformation, 
and has learned to ſpeak the lan- 
guage of common ſenſe, and to a- 


dorn itſelf with the grace of taſte 


and eloquence, Dr, Gregory culti- 
vated an elegant and juſt taſte, clear- 
neſs and beauty of expreſſion, with 

reciſion of judgment, and exten- 
Bre knowledge, With the circle of 
ſcience, he poſſeſſed a great ſhare of 
common ſenſe, and of the know- 
ledge of men. This | he diſplays 
in his writings ; and evidently car- 
ried into his profeſſion a ſpirit con- 
| to that of the Gerards and 

atties, gentlemen, with whom 
he lived jn the cloſeſt habits of 
friendſhip. ply 

« Having finiſhed at Aberdeen 
his courſe of ſtudy in languages, 


arts, and philoſophy, in 1742 he 


went to Edinburgh, to proſecute 

the ſtudy of medicine. 
„Having attended the excellent 

courſes of the late Dr. Alexander 


' Monro, the celebrated profeſſor, 


and father of anatomy there—of 
Pr. Alſton, on the materia medica, 


plete courſe, according to the 1 


branches of knowledge, 1, 1 


* 


and botzny f Pr. Plum 
. 4 7 0 Mer 
chemuſt ef Dr. Sine lair, the 
fans favourite ſcholar of B, 


cine—of the ſagaciouz Rutherfg 


on the N of medicine 
went to Leyden in 1545, and to 
735. in 1746, for farther impr 
men... 7 

„While at Leyden, te rece 
a ſpontaneous mark af the ee 
in which he was held by thoſe 
mong whom, and by whom, hel 
been educated, in having the dey 
of doctor of phyfic conferred u 
him by the univerſity of Aberdet 
and when he returned there | 
Paris, he was appointed prof 
of philoſophy in King's Colle 
He held this profeſſorſtip fort 
or four years, and during thatti 
he gave lectures, or rather a 0 


thod of education in that uni 
ſity, on the following import 


thematics, 2. Natural and ex 
rimental philoſophy, 3, Ethy 
and moral philoſophy, _ 
In 1754 he went to Lond 
where he was a ny 5 
Royal Society, and cultivate 
ac e and fixed the eſte 
and friendfhip, af ſome of the i 
diſtinguiſhed literati | there. 
ward Montagu, eſq. an eminent! 
thematician, and worthy man, m 
tained a firm friendſhip for the- 
tor, founded on the fimilanty 
their manners and ſtudies, His 
dy, Mrs. Montagu, and Ge 
lord Lyttelton, were of the n 
ber of his friends; and it is not 
probable but he would have ce 
nued in London, and practiſedti 
in his profeſſion, if the death of 
brother James Gregory, n. Dy 
profeſſor of phyſie in Ning of 
lege, Aberdeen, in 1756, ba 
occafioned his being recalled I 


| 
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, rerſity, to fill the chair 
Tor f byte, vacant by 
5 mother 's death. His Occupa- 
5 in phyſic no began to be ac- 
e he gave a — of dee 
webe. and practiſed in his pro- 
a — plan 
1 1766, on the mournful oc- 
an of the death of Dr. Robert 
un the ingenious profeſſor of 
theory of phyſie at Edinburgh, 
u Gregory was called to ſucceed 
u 25 his majeſty's firſt phyſician 


&otland; and, about the ſame 


» he was choſen to fill the chair 
grofeſſor of the practice of phy- 


merſty being ever attentive to 
wort the high reputation of the 
erated ſchool of phyſic there, 
taxing to it, from every quar- 
phyſicians of the moſt approved 
eats and qualifications in the ſe- 
branches of medicine they are 
winted to teach, Dr. Gregory 
three ſucceſſive courſes of 
heal lectures. Afterwards, b 
eement with his ingenious col- 
wie, Dr. Cullen, they lectured 
emate ſeſſions, on the practice 


| infitunons of medicine, with 


fad univerſal approbation, till 
time of Dr, Gregory's death. 
Ide doctor having attained the 


| Gennes of his profeſſion in his 
fre country, and the moſt im- 


ant medical ſtation in the uni- 
n, far from relaxing from that 

tion to the duties of his pro- 
Mn which had raiſed him, en- 
novred to merit the rank he held 
h and in the public eſteem, by 
euer exertions of labour and 
y. It was during this time 
Müneſs and occupation, that he 
ard and publiſhed his Practical 
us for the Uſe of Students, 

il it had been finiſhed, would 


* proved a very uſeful book of 


which was juſt refigned by Dr. 
wherford ; the truſtees of that 


practice; and likewiſe, - thoſe ad- 
mired lectures on the duties, office, 
and ſtudies of a phyſician, 

Pr. Gregory, for many years 
before his death, felt the approach 
of diſeaſe, and apprehended, from 


an hereditary and cruel gout, the 


premature death, which, indeed, too 
ſoon put a period to his life and 
uſefulneſs, In this anxious expec- 
tation, he had prepared that ad- 
mirable proof of paternal ſolicitude 
and ſenfibility, A. Father“ Le- 
acy to his Daughters.“ But for 
ome days, and even that preceding 


his death, he had been as well as 


uſual; at midnight, he was left in 
good ſpirits by Dr. Johnſtone, late 
phyſician in Worceſter, at that time 
his clinical clerk ; yet, at nine o'clock 
in the morning of the tenth of Fe- 
bruary, 1773, he was found dead 
in his bed. | 

© Dr. Gregory was tall in per- 
ſon, and remarkable for the ſweet- 
neſs of his diſpoſition and counte- 
nance, as well as for the caſe and 


openneſs of his manners. He was 


an univerſal: and elegant. ſcholar, 


an experienced, learned, ſagacious, ' 


and humane phyſician—A profeſ- 
ſor, who had the happy talent of 
intereſting his pupils, and of diĩrect- 


ing their attention to ſubjects of 


importance, and of explaining dif- 
ficulties with fimplicity and clear- 
neſs, He entered with great warmth 
into the intereſts and conduct of his 
hearers, and gave ſuch as deſerved 
it every encouragement and aſſiſt- 
ance in his power: open, frank, 
ſocial, and undiſguiſed in his life 
and manners, fincere in his friend- 
ſhips, a tender huſband and father; 
an unaffected, cheartul, candid, be- 
nevolent man—a f.iithful Chriſtian, 
8 Gregory's N V2 death, 
n the height of his ufefulneſs, and 
with appearances which afforded 
hopes of its continuance for a much 
longer 
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longer period, was univerſally la- 
mented as a public, no lefs than a 
private loſs; and ſcience, genius, 
and worth, will long weep over his 


grave. "= 
„Dr. Gregory married in 152, 
Elizabeth, daughter of William 


lord Forbes: he loſt this amiable 


dady in 1761 : ſhe left the doctor 


three fons and three daughters, 
viz. James Gregory, M. D.. now 
profeſſor of medicine in Edinburgh 
— Dorothea— Anne — Elizabeth 
William, ſtudent of Baliol College, 
Oxford, and now in orders: John 
all now living, except Elia 

ho died in 1771. 

4% His works. 

„J. Comparative View of the 
State and Faculties of Man with 
thoſe of the Animal World. 

„This work was firſt read to a 
private literary ſociety at Aberdeen, 
and without the moſt diſtant view 
to publication. Many hints are 
thrown out in it on ſubjects of con- 
ſequence, with leſs formality, and 
more freedom, than if publication 
had been originally intended. The 
fize of the book may have ſuffe red 
by this circumſtance ; but the va- 
lue of the matter has probably been 
increaſed, by a greater degree of 
originality, and of variety. The 
author indulges himſelf in the pri- 
vileges of an eſſayiſt; he touches 
many intereſting ſubjects, but with 
a maſterly, a bold, yet a judicious 
hand. This work, like another of 
great fame, may be called a chain, 
. the links of which are very nume- 
rous, and yet all connected toge- 
ther. We know the author the 
better for the rapid judgment he 
paſſes, and cannot help admiring 
the goodneſs of his heart, and the 
denevolence of his views, which 
have an obvious direction to raiſe 
the genius, and to mend the heart; 
aud we concur with him in think- 


ing that, * That view of l. 
nature w be the ſaſell, * 
thing that is | 
ſets no bounds ts in a 
Us pteſe 


q f of 
kind, and of other mim 

parat ive views of their fates 
— of life, have been lit] 
garded. Inſtinct is a principle 
mon to us, ends Ds 
world: to animals, as far as it 
tends, it is an infallible guide, 
man, reaſon is but a weak p 
ple, and an unſaſe guide, 
compared to inſtinct. Of thi 
rious inftances are mentioned, 


the bringing forth, and in the 1 
ing of their young, the adran wh 

brute inſti over the eul OT 
which have been taken up b on 
tional beings, are placed in af um 
light, Numbers of mother jing 
well as infants, die by the man r ſe 
ment of p rous art in clini 
bearing, afterwards, by ur 
thers omitting the duty of nu 


74 
A natural duty oblig 
which contributes no leſs to 
ſafety, health, and beauty of 
thers, than it does to preſerve 
lives and health of their oflspn 

«© The recent improren 
which have been made in tht 
of midwifery, and in the m 
of nurfing children, are o 
the obſervations of nature, 20 
imitation of its inſtinctive prof 
ties, | 

In this firſt diſcourſe, on 
thor propoſes many improtem 


of the health and faculdes b 


— 


ad artificial, and follow: 
"| courſe of life. { 
gay of thinking, he is con- 
iy aftiled by keeping in view 
aural hiſtory of animals, and 
manners of ' ſavage nations, 
+4 reſemble them, in following 
A nlintive propenſities. 

an the ſucceeding diſeourſes, 
nch he treats with great per- 
aun taſte, and diſcernment, of 
ſperior laculties which diſlin· 
< man from the reſt of the ani- 
creation, and of the fciences 


ws from this comparative view, 
los fight of the inferior part 
the creation, until he arrives at 
flowing concluſion of this en- 
min'ng and ingenious work. 
The advantages which ariſe to 
kind from thoſe Ficulties which 
Fngwſh them from the reſt of 
& aimal world, do not ſeem sor- 
hondent to what might be rea- 
Imbly expected from a proper ex- 
mon of theſe faculties, not even 
Wong the few who have the great- 
[1biities, and the greate(t leiſure 
\nprove them. The capital er- 
wr ſeems to confiſt, in ſuch men 
mining their attentions chiefly to 
ques, that are either of little 
jortance, or the materials of 
ich le in their own minds. The 
paſt of mankind are made to act, 
ttoreaſon, for which they have 
aber abilities, nor leiſure. "They 
o poſſeſs that deep, clear, and 
mprehenſive underſiandingwhach 
tuts a truly philoſophical ge» 
iu, ſem born to an aſcendeney 
empire over the minds and af- 
a: of mankind, if they would: but 
Met, It cannot be expected, 
a they ſhould poſſeſs all thoſe 
wers and talents which are re- 
Pte in the ſeveral ufeful and 
dat arts of life; but it is they 


In this 


ns founded upon them, he di- 
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| ce; by deſerting a luxu- alone, who are fitted to direct and 


regulate the application.” 
„The author put his name to 
the ſecond edition of this work; 


many additions are alſo joined to it; 
and it is dedicated to George lord 
Lyttelton, who always p a 


high cſteem for the author and his 
writings. This work, in. fine, if 
the author had left no other, muſt 
convince every one, that, as a man 
of — he ſſed extenſive 
knowledge, exquiſite tatte and judg- 
ment, and — liberatity of mind 
and thought; and that, as hand- 
ſomely ſaid by our inſtructive poet, 
Mr. Hayley, in quoting this en- 
gaging little volume, in his Eſſay 
on Writing Hiſtory, „He united 
the nobleit affections of the heart to 

t elegance of mind; and is 
juſily ranked amongſt the moſt amĩ · 
able of moral writers.“ 

«© II; Obſervations on the Du- 
ties and Offices of a plans and 
on the Method of proſecuting En- 
quiries in Philoſophy. 

This work was firſt publiſhed 
in 1770, by one, who heard: the 

rofeffor deliver them in lectures; 

they were acknowledged, and 

bliſhed in a more correct form, 
by the author, in 1772. In the 
firſt lecture, the profeſſor, in repre- 
ſenting what the character of a 
phyfician ought to be, diſplays the 
moſt noble and generous ſentiments 
on that ſubject; and all that knew 
him allow, that no one bore a more 
exact reſemblance to the fine pic- 
ture which he here draws, than 
himſelf. 

The true dignity of phyſic is 
to be maintained by the ſuperior 
learning and abilities of thoſe who 
profeſs it, by the liberal ſentiments 
of gentlemen, and by that opennefs 
and candour which diſdain all arti- 
fice, which invite a free inquiry, 


and which, by this means, * 
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pid defiance to all that illiberal ri- 


dicule and abuſe, which medicine 


has been ſo much expoſed to. 
e In the ſecond lecture, he ſhews 
the method of proſecuting inqui- 
ries in philoſophy, with an obvious 
direction to medicine, as one of its 
principal branches. | 
64 11. The next work publiſhed 
profeſſor Gregory is intitled, 
Elements of the Practice of Phytic 
for the Uſe of Students, 1772, re- 
publiſhed 1774. 
„„ The doctor intended this work 
Is a text book, to be illuſtrated by 
bis lectures on the practice of phy- 
fic ; but he died before he had fi- 
miſhed it, and before he had finiſh- 
ed the firſt courſe of lectures, which 
he gave on that text. It is written 
with great perſpicuity and ſimpli- 
city : the author has intentionally 
avoided ſyſtematical arrangement, 
perhaps from an opinion, that the 
art of medicine was yet in too im- 
perfect a ſtate, to admit of any per- 
fect ſyſtematical form. However 
this may be, the work evidently 
diſplays the author's great fitneſs to 
teach that art. A truly practical 
nius appears conſpicuouſly in that 
— of the book, which — 
into interrogations. Into theſe, our 
ſagacious author has thrown every 
thing which had importance to re- 
uire peculiar attention, as well as 
thoſe things, which are ſtill matters 
of doubt and uncertainty, in the 
practice of medicine. PA 
„The doctor's death happened 
while he was lecturing on the-pleus+ 
riſy. His ſon, Dr. James Gregory, 
finifhed that courſe of lectutes, to 
the general ſatisfaction of the uni- 
xerfity ; and he therein gave am- 
ple proof of his fitneſs for the ſta- 
tion of profeſſor of medicine, which 
he now fills with great honour to 
himſelf, and to the univerſity== 
Non deficit alter aureus. 


in the very accurate and * | 


„This gentleman publ. 
1774, a ſmall tract r | 
entitled © A Father's Legacy ; 4 
Daughters :“ which wa 1; WG" 
ſolely for their uſe (about j 
years before the author died) w 
the tendereſt affaction, and dee, 
concern for their happineſi. 
work is a moſt amiable diſplay oft 
piety and goodneſs of his heart. 5 
his conſummate knowledye of þ 
man nature, and of the world, 
manifeſts ſuch ſolicitude fort 
welfare, as ſtrongly recommends t 
advice which he gives. Hef 
of the female ſex in the mot: | 
nourable terms, and labours to 
creaſe its eſtimation, whilſt he pl 
ly, yet gentecly and tenderly, poi 
out the errors into which young 
dies are prone to fall. It is 
cularly. obſervable, in what hi 

and honourable terms he ſpeaks 
the Holy Scriptures, of Chriſt 
worſhip, and faithful miniſter 
how warmly he recommends to 
daughters the ſerious and dere 
worthip of God, in public andy 
vate. He dwells largely on tt 
temper and behaviour, which w 
particularly ſuited to their edu 
tion, rank, and circumftances; 2 
recommends that'gentleneſs, 
volence, and modeſty, which ad 
the character of the ladies, and 
particular honour to their ſex. ] 
advices, with regard to love, co 
ſhip, and marriage, are pecul 
wile, and intereſting to them. 11 
ſhew what careful obſervauon 
had made on female domeſtic c 
duct, and on the different eftett 
poſſeſſing or wanting the virtues 
qualities which he recommeT 
There is ſomething. peculiarly « 
nous, animated, and uſcful 10 
directions tu chem, how to judge 
and manifeſt an honourable pa 
in, and towards the other ſer, 


1 


between 
Nothing 
affecting, 


»: which he makes 


al falſe delicacy» 
| — ſtriking and 


\rices their delired effect, 
Ege reſpectful and aftectionate 
er in which he mentions his 
their mother, and the irrepar- 
"of which he and they ſuſtain- 
Ihn her early death. In ſhort, 
dis tract, the profeſſor ſhines 
i peculiar luſtre, as a huſband 


4 to promote domeſtic happi- 
% tis much to be wiſhed, that 
«tract was reprinted in a cheaper 
\ that it might be more gene- 


« the doctor's works were re- 
ated together. 83 


adorn, # * 7 
ll amuſement of the vacant mind! 


Ee more likely to give his pa- 
| un how ſhould I pur. 


ue 6 
My theme To heart-conſuming grief 


4 father, and it is admirably a- 


ul; read and regarded. And alſo, 


« Adien, je lays, that fancy's flowers . 
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He fleeps in duſt, and all the Muſes mourm 
He, whom each virtue fired, each grace 


refiged, __ 
Friend] teacher! pattern! darling of man- 


kind! 


reſigned, 


Here on his recent grave I fix my view; 
And pour my 


bitter tears—Ye flowery 
lays adieu ! <2 


Art thou, my Gregory, for ever fled! 
And am I left to unavailin 
When fortune's ſtorms 


woe ! ; 
Hail this w 
head, * 


Where cares long ſince have ſhed untime- 


ly ſnow, 


Ah! now for comfort whither ſhall I go! 
No more thy ſoothing voice my anguiſh 


chears : 


Thy placid yes with ſmiles no longer 


low, | 
My — to cheriſh, and allay my fears 
Is meet that I ſhould morn— Flow forth 
afreſh my tears | 
Beattic's Minſtrel. 


* 
* 


8 


& GENTLEMEN, | 
HE reſpect which you have 


Dr. George Bell, by the reſo- 
b0ns of the Society, which occa- 
this addreſs, cannot fail to be 
fily pleaſing to all thoſe who ho- 
ur s memory. To me this at- 
Mon is particularly grateful ; 
«| ſhould not have been ſo flow 
accuting the talk which you aſ- 


Wael deprived me of the power. 
ou that my ſtrength is in ſome 
rare reſtored, 1 embrace the 
let opportunity of preſenting 
mlztion which you have re- 


expreſſed for our late mem 


med me, had not long continued 


EXOIRS of the Tate Dr. BELL, M. D. addreffed to the Prefidents 
md Members of the Literary and Philoſophical Society of Max- 
czzirex, By Dr, CURRIE, of LIVE TOO. | 


[From the ſame Work.] 


queſted; and more fully to comply 
with your wiſhes, I ſhall prefix a 
ſhort hiſtory of the life of my much 
lamented friend, 1 
« Dr, Bell was born at his fa- 
ther's eſtate, in the county of Dum- 
fries, in the autumn of: the year 
175 2 He was the younger ſon of 
Richard Bell of Greenhill, by miſs 
Carruthers of Dormont ; and, by 
both ſides of the houſe, was de- 
ended of families which claim 
high antiquity in that country, 
though little known to fame. The 
rudiments of his education he re- 
ceived at home, and he was very 


early diſtinguiſhed by the * 
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of his apprehenſion, and the gene- 
ral brillianey of his parts. While 
he was yet very young, he had the 
misfortune to lofe his father, who 
died at Bath in the. year 1766. 
This loſs was, however, ie a great 
meaſure ſupplied by the care of his 
mother, who yet ſurvives to be a 
bleſſing to her friends; and by the 
counſel and example of his brother, 
who, though very young, already 
diſplayed an uncommon degree of 
1 and virtue. By them, 
Yr. Bell was placed at the public 
{chool of Annan, then conducted 
by the rev. Mr. Wright, in whoſe 
houſe he refided. Here he conti- 
nued ſeveral years, and made a ra- 
ny rogreſs in claſſical literature. 
n the year 1769, Mr. Wright be- 
ing appointed miniſter of the parrſh 
of New-Abbey, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dumfries, gave up public 
teaching; but Dr. Bell was conti- 
nued ſome time longer in his fa- 
mily, as a private pupil, Under 
the care of this excellent ſcholar, 
he had great advantages. At the 
time he left him, -which was before 
the completion of his fifteenth year, 
He had obtained a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the Roman claſſics, a 
competent knowledge of Greek, he 
was initiated in the French lan- 
guage, was well ſkilled in geogra- 
phy, hiſtory, and the elements of 
mathematics, and had commenced 
a icritic in the Engliſh belles let 
ves; 2-5 | 

„In the autumn of the year 
1770, he was ſent to the univerſity 
of Glaſgow, where he continued 
for one ſeſſion, in the purſuits of 
general ſtudy. In the latter end 
of 1771, he was removed to Edin- 
burgh, and began his profeſſional 
ſtudies under the care and direction 
of his friend and relation Mr. Ben- 
jamin Bell, whoſe name is now well 
known in the medical world. At 


compoſition of the work, which 


medicine, | I 

gural Diſſertation, to which yo 
| to, give a place in 
cords. During this long pe 
Dr. Bell had time to apply hinf 
not only to the various branch 
medicine, but to the di 
* of philoſophy and ne 
Rerature, ne to 2 plan 
liberal and general education, 
his application was great, his 
quirements were very conliderat 
and he was fo wh as to att 
the notice of ſeveral perſons e 
this number, was the preſent! 
ed profeſſor of botany in Edinbur 
Dr. Hope, who early diſcovered 
acute and enterprizing genius, 
diſtinguiſhed him by his patror 
and counſel, Of this numberli 
wiſe was the celebrated Dr, Cul 
who honoured him with his pi 
cular friendfhip, and introduced! 
to the late lord Kames, in an 
ner which was extremely flatter 
His lordſhip, when engaged in 


afterwards, publiſhed under the 
of, The Gentleman Farmer; 
plied to Dr. Cullen for informal 
on ſome ſubjocts connected with 
ore of vegetation. 7 
earned profoſſor, being der) 
ged with other ſubjects, | 

im to Dr. Bell, then in bis 1» 
tieth year, whom, on that occal 
he introduced to his lordſhip, 
acquaintance, thus begun, was 
tured into intimacy, and Dr. 
ſpent a conſiderable parvot one 
two autumn vacations at the c 
try ſeat of this venerable old m 
in the ſouth of Scotland. 
Kames mentioned him with bone 
in the work to which I bare 
luded, and entertained a partei 


or him to the end of his life, 
be made the tour of France, 
ers of introduction, which 

from this illuſtrious 


e to his friendſhip, when he 
yards ſettled as a phyſician at 
wick on Tweed. , 

« While Dr. Bell was purſuing 
lakes at Edinburgh, his elder 
cher, to whoſe moſt affectionate 
he was highly indebted, met 


he autumn of the year 1776, 


, near the bottom of his own 
wen, This admirable young man 
(bred to the Scotch law. His ta- 
n 2nd his virtues made his life 
#honourable, and his early death 
| deeply lamented, — 

goon aſter his graduation, Dr. 
A removed from Edinburgh to 
with the view of complet- 
x his education, and after a win- 
wefidence there, he paſſed over 
v France, At this time, he re- 
{ed from the ſeverity of his ſtu- 
ind mingled more than might, 
n his former habits, have been 
pefled, in the ſcenes of 'gaiety 


TIT 


* In the latter end of the year 
7, he returned to Scotland. 
me partof that, and the ſueceed- 
umer, he ſpent in Edinburgh, 
V during the reſt of his time, he 
pneral lived with hĩs mother and 
n bis paternal eſtate., While 
er, beſides the gratis exerciſe of 
yroteſion among his friends and 
Fibours, he was much engaged 
de ludy of the French and Ro- 
u chaßes, and, particularly, of 

works of Virgil, of whom he 
5 enthuſiaſtic admirer. In 
"mterral, he compoſed two MS8. 
"nes of eriticiſm on the Eneid. 


aber, were of the ſt 
ir; and he was likewiſe much 


mimely and unexpected. fate. 
xriked in bathing in the river 


0 — with which Paris a- 


0 
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„ In the fing of cho yes 1980, 

. 
on Tweed, wit 

and powerful — — ; 
and, in lefs than a year, he fell into 
the firſt practice in that quarter, 
But, it having been repreſented to 
him, that he might have à larges 


field for the exerciſe of his prote(- | 


fional talents at Mancheſter, he re- 
moved thither in the month of 
March, 1781. 

It is not noceffary to detail the 
incidents of the remaiping part of 
his life. On this ſubject you can- 
not want taformation. He was ad- 
mitted as a member (into your $0» 
ciety, ſoon after his arrival in Man- 
cheſter, and he continued ſuch till 
his death. During this period, you 
all, probably, knew him, and it he- 
comes you, better than me, to eſti- 
mate the degree of regard and e- 
ſteem, with which he was honour- 
ed. It only remains, that I give a 
ſhort account of the concluding 
ſcene, to which, by the privilege of 
friendſhip, I was a mournful wit- 
neſs, and on which I reflect, with 
mingled ſenſatlons of pain and plea» 
ſure, which I forbear to deſcribe. 

On the 2oth of laſt January, 
he was ſeized with the ſymptoms of 


a fever, which, from the firſt, he 


apprehended would prove fatal. He 
requeſted the advice of his friends 
Dr. Manwaring and Dr. Percival, 
and they attended him, through the 
whole illneſs, with the utmoſt kind- 
neſs and aſſiduity. But, notwith- 
ſtanding every atliſtance which me- 
dicine could bring, the diſeaſe pro- 
ceeded with molt unfavourable o- 
mens. He clearly foreſaw his ap- 
proaching tate, and prepared for 
the moment of diffolution with un- 
ſhaken fortitude, On the eighth 
day he became delirious ; and trom 
this time forward he poſſeſſed his 


reaſon, by intervals only, A vigo- 


rous 


n < 


— 
—— — 
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poſe evident. 


rous confiirition ſu ed him, 
under a violent diſeaſe, till the e- 


vening of the fourteenth day, when, 
after having ſuſtained many ſevere 


conflicts, his ſtrength became ut- 
terly exhauſted, and he expired 
without a ſtruggle. In this man- 
ner was terminated the life of a 
man, who had virtues to procure 
the love, and talents ro command 
the reſpect, of his fellow - creatures; 
and who, by an affecting, though 
not uncommon, diſpenſation of 
Providence, was cut off in the be- 
ginning of his career. 2:4 
« Dr. Bell was endued by nature 
with a firm undaunted mind, a vi- 
orous underſtanding, and a feel- 
ing heart. All his impreſſions were 
ſtrong, and his convictions deepl 
rooted. From theſe, and from neg, 


only, he ſpoke and acted. He was 


utterly free from every ſpecies of 
diſſimulation or deceit, His con- 
duct was always direct, and his pur- 
His deliberations 
were more ſwayed by what he him- 
felf thought right, than by what 
was likely to be thought right by 
others; and when his determina- 
tion was once made, he was not ea- 
fily diverted from it, either by fear 
or favour, His adherence to truth 
was ſtrict and uniform, even from 
his early youth. His ſpirit was too 
— to ſubmit to falſehood, 


from whatexer ſource it might be 


ſuppoſed to ariſe, whether from the 
ſuggeſtions of vanity, the impreſ- 
fions of fear, or the dictates of ma- 
lice. His humanity was pure and 
unaffected, No man did a kind ac- 
tion with leſs conſciouſneſs of me- 
rit, or leſs purpoſe of gaining ap- 
plauſe. His paſſions were warm, 
his affections ſtrong, his ſenſe of 


honour nice, his ſpirit, when pro- 


voked, high and indignant. In the 
more intimate relations of life, he 
was greatly beloved; in many of 


Through the whole of his cou 


which a neceſſary ceremony has 


was quick in diſcerning it in oth 
and & 


ten aſſumes, and which benevol 


the qualities n * 
ſhip, he has ſeldom been 9 


there appeared a ſtrain of n 
lincerity.. From his cradle tg 
grave, he, perhaps, never, on 
one occalton, ſacrificed realiry 
2PPearances, or courted apyl 
from others, which was not 
fied by the approbation of hi 
heart. 

„ Thefe high endowments dc 
often appear without their kind 
defects. A fearleſs temper, and 
open heart, are ſeldom ſtrictly 
lied to prudence, and are apt i 
ſpire a, contempt of appearar 
which may have ſerious cs 
quences, in the buſineſs of 
That this was inſtanced in Dr. 
thoſe who loved him beſt are fe 
to allow, He was not always 
ficiently attentive to the decorut 
manners: he was too much diſpy 
to break through thoſe reltra 1 


pg on the intercourſe of ſoc 
ree from affectation himſelf, 


e ſeldom allowed any tl 
which bore its reſemblance, to 
unnoticed, even in thoſe for wt 
he entertained the higheſt elte 
The conſequence which vanity 


ſees and admits, he was too 1 
inclined to expoſe, Thus b 

mind appeared before he was 6 
years of age. At that time, 
uncommon livelineſs of his tem 
and quickneſs of his apprehenl 
made him univerſally admired 
a child of extraordinary tals 
Every ſally of his imagination 


encouraged, and the diſpolt bs ty 
which I have alluded, grew uf "i 


to a habit, which great tende 
of heart and ſtrength of judg! 
eould never effectually overct 


The features of his — 


| y marked 13 
f ea youth. : en yet 
” ul the ſame indepond- 


A which marked his riper years. 
ofailogs, ſuch as his, have their 
anfarourable effects in general 
i, In the eye of friend- 
Adder appear Of little account, 
e againd a liberal, cul- 
&, and vigorous mind, and a 
uur brave, generous, and fin- 


r. Bell acquired 1 
& remarkable facility ; but he 
ot communicate it with equal 
This was chiefly owing to 
aj habits of verbal and gramma- 
al criticiſm, in which he had 
aly indulged. He was extreme- 
tice in his choice of words ; he 
il uſe no expreſſions that were 
ex/tly fitted to his ideas, and, 
ks dilike of every thing ſtrain- 
Io affected, he had declared war 
alt ſome of the natural orna- 
ws of ſpeech, Has reading was 


wery thing which related to his 
pelion, he was minutely inform- 
His education had afforded him 
7 opportunity of improvement; 
plication was great, and his 
Jurements were proportionably 
mble, Jo elaſſical literature he 
ler equals ; and, in hiſtorical 
pinlolophical knowledge, he 
ut many ſuperiors, | 
* The qualities of Dr, Bell's 
required a fiate of action. He 
8 eminently fitted for ſituations 
Welty or danger; and had his 
ken caſt differently, the enthu- 
a of his ſpirit, and the ſtrength 
Whucuſties, might have enrolled 
une in the liſt of thoſe which 
bar, to fu ure ages, with ho- 
W 2nd applauſe, It was his mis- 
We, that his fituati m did not 
preſent objects of ſyflicient 
* x 


« of ſpirit and originality of 


tire, and his learning various, 
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importance to excite his attention, 


and call forth his faculties; and 
that, like many other men of ge- 
nius, he was often unable to origi- 
nate thoſe literary exertions, which 


ſometimes bring fame, and which 


generally bring happineſs. His ſpi- 
rits indeed were -not equal. He 
was often lively, chearful, and fa- 
miltar, and ſometimes grave, inat- 
tentive, and reſerved, Circums 
ſtances, which it would be paintul 
and improper to relate, contributed 
to throw ſome degree of gloom 
over his latter days. But he was 
naturally ſubject, at times, to thoſe 
evbings of the mind, as an admired 
writer expreſſes himſelf, which ge- 
nerally accompany great ſenſibility ; 
a ſtate, from which the tranſition is 
ſometimes more eaſy to levity and 


mirth, than to the ſober exerciſes 


of reaſon, 

It is common to expect, even 
in the more minute parts of the 
conduct of men of allowed ſupe- 
riority of talents, ſome marks of in- 
tention and defign, by which ſuch 
ſuperiority might be indicated. But 
this is, 1 think, an error. The 


characteriſtic of genius is ſimplicity, 
A lofty ſpirit ſubmits, with difticy}- 
ty, to rettruint or diſguiſe; and the 


higher emotions of the mind are 


ſeldom compatible with a nice at- 


tention to little things. It is, hows 
ever, to be lamented, that men of 
great endowments are often defici- 
ent in that felf-command, which 
ſhould give regularity to conduct, 
and ſteadineſs to exertion, But let 
us not too haſtily condemn them. 
The powers of genius impo'e the 
ſevereſt taſk on the judgment. The 
imagination, in which they reũde, 
mult always be ſtrong; the ſenſibi- 
lity by which they are attended, 
muſt often be wasward. To re- 
ſtrain, to excite, and to direct, the 
exertions of a mind ſo con: ituted, 

E cor A- 


* 


* 


|| 
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according to the dictates of reaſon, 
muſt frequently produce à mot 
ipful warfare : and, if to ſucceed 
in ſuch conteſts be not always given 
to the ſtrong, let the weak rejoice, 
that they are ſeldom called to the 
encounter, | | 
„ Years and experience would, 
moſt probably, have remedied, in a 
great meaſure, the defects in Dr. 
ls character; and, as he be- 
came more fully known, it may be 
preſumed, that he would have ac- 
quired a degree of reputation ſuited 
to his great integrity and abilities. 
Yet it cannot be denied, that a 
temper ſo open, and a conduct ſo 
little affected by the opinions or 
prejudices of others, were not per- 
teftly calculated for ſucceſs in a 
world, in which the moſt honeſt 
heart mult often be voiled, and the 
loftieſt ſpirit muſt ſometimes bend. 
Such, gentlemen, was the 


man, whoſe memory i 
preſerve in the records of a. 


ciety. I knew him eher chen 


perſon * and I loved \ 
Thall attempt to 


more than 


preſs, I have not, however, dg 


in unmixed eulogy, - which { 
times may amuſe the livin 
which can never charatter(- 
dead. It belonged to him 1 b 
attempted to commemorate, to 
as jealous of undeſerved praiſe 
of undeſerved cenſure; and 1 
endeavoured to delineate his 
racter, in ſuch a manner, a 
magnanimous ſpirit would haye 
proved. 
extenuated his faults; and 
not believe, I have ſet down ou 
in malice. What would it 2 
me to deviate from the truth ? 
voice of cenſure cannot pierce 
grave, nor flattery ſooth the 
death.” * 


1 
_ 2 OY the. 


I have not, knowing 
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Some ACCOUNT of the late Dr. RANDOLPH, 
[From the Preface to his View of our bleſſed Savioun's Miniſty 


40 R. Thomas Randolph, late 

D archdeacon of Oxford, &c, 
was ſon of Herbert Randolph, eſq. 
recorder of the city of Canterbury ; 
the eldeſt by his ſecond marriage, 
He was born Auguſt 30, 1701, 
He received his ſchool education at 
the king's ſchool in Canterbury, 
then in great repute, under the 
Rev, Mr, Jones. At the early age 
of fourteen, being then a good 
proficient in claſſical learning, he 
was elected into a county ſcholar- 
ſhip in Corpus Chriſti college, Ox- 
ford. Thus he entered upon a 
courſe of academical ſtudies under 
the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
in which, as well in his whole 
conduct, he acquitted himſelf to 

2 


his own credit, and to the f. 
faction of thoſe who were {et « 
him; having in view throug! 
the. ſacred: profeſſion, to which 
had been defiined from his e 
youth, He 2 regul 
through the degree of B.“ 

that of M. A. In the year! 
he was ordained deacon, and 10 
following year prieſt. At the f 
time he entered upon the da 

his proteſſion, and undertook ad 
at ſuch a moderate diſtance 

the univerſity, as that he might 
charge the duties of it, and nd 
obliged to give up bis rel 

and the farther proſecution d 
ſtudies there, This courſe d 


he continued for a tew years | 


«turned to a more ſtrict reſi- 
n de univerſity; nor was he 
oa his own improvement 
dut occaſionally took part in 
Mucation of others, aud in the 
ment of his college, in which 
lecteled to a fellowſhip in the 
x 1323. He took the degree of 
I, in the year 1730, and that 
MD. in 1735- In the mean 
the began to be dillinguzihed in 
miverfity as an able divine. 
| character in this reſpect intro- 
him to the notice of archbi- 
o Potter, then biſhop of Oxford, 

regius profeſſor of divinity : 
1 725 his own tranſlation 
(ptecbury, collated him to the 
ied vicarages of Petham and 
Whamin Kent, The archbiſhop 
ly after recommended him to 
He, regius profeſſor of divi- 
x, 4 fit perſon to act as his 
xy; who appointed him ac- 
lngly. This appointment will 
par the more honourable, if we 
und he reader, that the divinity 
tions were at that time in 
ut repute, and were eſteemed a 
lab the kill and learning of the 

f part of the univerſity, It 
uſo hoped, that by means of a 
in acquired in the divinit 
„ vhilit acting as deputy, his 
4 might be enabled to hold 
n tothe world, as a proper 
ate for the profeſſorſhip itſelf 
t ſhould become vacant : nor 
that occaſion happened did 
fil to urge his pretenſions; 
athy inſtancee a more power- 
anrettor prevailed, He retir- 


- ) Rerefore to his living of Pet- 
in Kent, 


Tus period was remarkable 
Hen very bold and artful at- 
\ Won _the Chriſtian religion, 
Grew forth many ab'e an- 
ww thedivines of the church 
dd. Amaggſt other books 
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ubliſhed in favour of Deiſm and In- 
elity was a work entitled Chriſ- 


tianity not founded on Argument, 


which from the ſingularity of its 

fitions attracted much notice. 

r. Randolph was encouraged by 
his patron archbiſhop Potter to try 
his ſtrength in controverſy in an- 
ſwer to this ſingular and plauſible 
writer, The archbiſhop was con- 
vinced from his knowledge of him 
at the univerſity, and the abilities 
which he had ſince diſplayed there. 
in the divinity chair, that he had 
talents which thus employed might 
become ſerviceable to the cauſe of 
religion. Nor was he diſappoint- 


ed, Dr. Randolph's anſwer, enti - 


tled the Chriſtian's Faith a rational 
Aſſent, met with the reception which 
he expected. The archbiſhop ſtill 
continued his patronage. to him, 
and in the year 1746 collated him 
to the rectory of Saltwood, with 
the chapel of Hythe annexed. The 
place of his reſidence was ſtill the 
ſame: he continued at Petham in 
the faithful diſcharge of his duty 
to his parifh till he was ſudden)y 
called forth in the year 1748. on 
the death of Dr. Mather, prefident 
of C. C. C. to a more honourable 
and conſpicuous ftation, having 
been unanimouſly elected in his ab- 
ſence, and without any previous 
communication with the electors, to 
the government of his old college. 
This circumſtance enabled him to 
devore the remainder of his life to 
the place of his education, and the 
ſcene of his growing reputation. 
Oxford became from hence the 
principal place of his relidence ; 
and the government of his college, 
and a ſhare, in that of the univer- 
ſity, his chief employment andcon- 
cern, Yet having aaturally an ac- 
tive mind, and heing ever vigilant 
and attentive to all the duties of his 
ſation, much of his time was ſtill 


C2 . devoted 
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devoted to religious ſtudies, which 
ke conſidered as included in the 
proper duties of his ſtation, and as 
their higheſt aim. Many of his 
ſermons preached before the uni- 
verſity were printed by requeſt. and 
his larger work upon ** the Doc 
trine of the Trinity,” in anſwer to 
« the Eſſay on Spirit,” was pub- 
liſhed in the years 1753, 1754. 
From the year 1756 to 1759 he 
held the office of vice-chancellor, 
in which he was ailowed on all 
hands to have conducted himſelf 
with temper and ability, at a time 
when diſputes ran high, and the 
buſineſs of the unicerlity was more 
than common; the Vinerian ſta- 
tutes having been ſettled, and the 
delegacy of the preſs reſormed dur- 
ing that period. Theſe ſeveral la- 
buurs. were ſo well received by the 
univerſity, that in the year 1708 
he was unanimoufly elected to the 
Margaret profeſſorſlip of divinity 
on the death of Dr. Jenner. In 
the preceding year he had been 
promoted to the archdeaconry of 
Oxford on the refignation of Dr. 
Potter: which promotion took place 
by the recommendation of archbi- 
thop Secker, accepted and confirms 
ed by biſhop Lowth, then biſhop 
of Oxford; and may be conſidered 
as. a teſiimony borne by thoſe re- 
ſpectable prelates to his merit and 
6. Mar. From this time to that 
of his death he was again frequent- 
ly engaged in controverſy. The 
quetizons now ayitated were chiefly, 
that of Subſcription to Articles of 
Faith, and that of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity revived by Mr, Lind- 
ſey, and his tolknrers. On theſe 
ne publithed f-veral tracte, and alſo 
ogcation tity gave bis aſſi ſance to 
others engaged in the fame cauſe, 
Rodity infirmities he was ſubject to 
for manv years before his death; 
the taculties of bis mind were 


gious eltrbliſhment, who with g 


ſound and unimpaired 
laſt, Within the bt — of 
life he. finiſhed - and publi 
work, which he had Prepared i 
time before, on the Citations f, 
the Old Teſtament in the N l 
Repeated attacks at length bro 
him to a ſtate of weakneſ; that! 
quite deſperate, under which he 
houred for three months, and 
Murch 245 1783. 
© The reader will perceive 
the above account, that his w 
attention was confined to his x 
feſſion, and his bation in the 
verſity. Being convinced that 
province allotted to him, if its 
ties were faithfully diſcharged, 
ſufficient for his own employm 
and for the rendering him an 
ful member of ſociety, he was 
difpoſed to wander beyond it, 
was a zealous ſupporter of the 6 
trines of the church of Eng] 
from a conviction that they 
thoſe of the true religion of Ch 
It has ſometimes been inv 
urged by the enemies of our 


profeſſions of | berality are b 
means ſcrupulous of the tem 
which they ſpeak of the doctn 
diſciplin:, or members of 
church, that its ſupporters att 
intereitcd views, In anſwer to 
charge thrown out againlt bi 
id common with others, Dr. 
dolph fays, in a preface to at 
tended work, One of thete 
ters is now near faurſcore y 
age, who neither hopes for, 
will ſolicit for any thing fartde 
this world: he fights under no 
ner, but that of his Lord and 
viour, from whom alone he erf 
his reward.“ Conſcious of ba 
acted thus from a ſenſe of duty 
bore his long illneſs with pat! 
and met the near approach ot 
warh calmneſa and ortitude; Bt 


e he had fulfilled the part of a ſolemn account of his miniſtry, be- 
Cl migitter of Chriſt's goſpel, fore that Almighty Judge who ſeeth 
* prepared to give the laſt and the very hearts of men.“ 
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ANECDOTES of HANDEL. 


* 


*8raxzy's Account of the Muſical Performances in Weſtminſter- 
abbey.) | 


ref | 

$ 1 ANDEL, late in life, like left him, ad libitum; waiting for 
his 3 the great poets, Homer, the fignal oꝶ a ſhake, before they 
the { Milton, was afflicted with played ſuch fragments of ſympho- 
that fndneſs; which, however it might ny as they found in their books. 
its jhirit and embarraſs him at other © Indeed, he not only continu- 


ines, had no effect on his nerves ed to perform in public after he 
gintellects, in public: as he con- was afflicted with blindneſs, but to 
Fved to play concertos and vo- compoſe in private; for I have 
Iutaries between the parts of his been affured, that the duet and 
ros to the laſt, with the fame chorus in Judas Macchabzus, 4 


the ( our of thought and touch, for 4 Sion now his head ſhall raiſe, 
ng) lch he was ever ſo juſtly re- Tune your harps to ſongs of 
ef wned, To ſee him, however, praiſe, were dictated to Mr. Smith, 
Ch d to the organ, after this cala- by Handel, after the total priva- 


ſity, at upwards of ſeventy years tion of fight. This compoſition; ſo 
we, and then conducted towards late in life, and under ſuch de- 
he audience to make his accuſ- prefling circumſtances, conſirms an 
med obeiſance, was a fight ſo opinion of Dr, Johnſon, “ that it 
nly afllicting and deplorable to ſeldom happens to men of powerful 
ins of ſenſibility, as greatly intellects and original genius, to be 
ni hed their pleaſure in hearing robbed of mental vigour, by age; 
n perform, it is only the feeble-minded and 
During the oratorio ſeaſon, fool-born part of the creation, who 
hure been told, that he prac- fall into that ſpecies of imbecility, 
« almoſt inceflantly ; and, in- which gives occaſion to ſay that 
td, that muſt have been the caſe, they are ſuperannuated : for theſe, 
Fs memory uncommonly reten- When they retire late in life from 
ſe; for, after his blindneſs, he the world on which they have lived 
Jared ſeveral of his old organ- by retailing the ſenſe of others, are 
«rtos, which muſt have been inſtantly reduced to indigence of 
Ir1ouly imprefſed on bis memory mind.” Dryden, Newton, Dr. 
'prctice, At laſt, however, he Johnſon himſelf, and our great Mu- 
Mer choſe to truſt to his inventive - fician, are admirable illuſtrations of 
Pen, than thoſe of reminiſcence: this doctrine. Indeed, Handel not 


_ or ritornels of each movement, bility in the- compoſition of this 
3 payed ail the ſolo parts extem- duet and chorus, but manifeſted his 
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(From the Sketch of the Life of this great Muſician, prefixed to Dr. 


"giving the band only the ſkele- only exhibited great intellectual a+ - 


FP", Vile the other inſtruments power of invention in extempora- 
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neous flights of fancy to be as rich 
and rapid, a week before his de- 
ceaſe, as they had been for many 
years, He was always much diſ- 
turbed and agitated by the timilar 
circumſtances of Samſon, whenever 
the affecting air in that oratorio of 
« Total eclipſe, no ſun, no moon, 
.&c. was performed. 

„% The laſt oratorio at which he 
attended, and 'performed, was on 
the 6th of April, and he expired 
on Friday the 13th, 1759, and not 
on Saturday the 14th, as was at 
firſt erroneouſly engraved on his 
monument, and recorded in his life. 
I have indiſputable authority for 
the contrary; as Dr. Warren, u ho 
attended Handel in his laſt ſickneſs, 
not only remembers his dying be- 
fore midnight, on the 15th, but, 
that he was ſenſible of his ap- 
e diſſolution; and having 
been always impreſſed with a pro- 
found reverence for the doctrines 
and duties of the Chriſtian reli- 
— he had moſt ſeriouſly and 

evoutly wiſhed, for ſeveral days be- 
fore his death, that he might breathe 
his laſt on Govd-Friday, “ in hopes, 
he ſaid, of meeting his good God, 
his ſweet Lord and Saviour, on the 
day of his reſurrection,“ meaning 
the third day, or the Eaſler Sunday 
following. 

„„The figure of Handel was 
large, and he was ſomewhat corpu- 
lent, and unwieldy in his motions ; 
but his countenance, which | re- 
member as pertectly as that of any 
man I ſaw ber yeſterday, was full 
of fire and dignity; and ſuch as 
improſſed ideas of ſuperiority and 
genius. He was impetuous, rough, 
and peremptory in his manners and 
converſation, byt totally devoid 
of ill- nature or malevolence : in- 
decd, there was an original hu- 
mour and pleaſantry in his moſt 
lively ſallies of anger or impa- 


former he gave an inſtance, whi 


have de taught; when the c« 


which requeſt, however, he ſo 


OF HANDEL, 
tience, - which, with hit 
Engliſh, were . 
His natural ty to-wit x 
humour, and happy manner of 
lating common Occurrences, in 
uncommon- way, enabled him 
throw perſons and things into ys 
ridiculous attitudes, be be 
as great a maſter of the Engl 
language as Swift, his bon x 
would have been as frequent, 
ſomewhat of the ſame kind. 
„ Handel, with many virtr 
was addicted to no viee that was 
jurious to ſociety, Nature, inde 
required a great ſupply of ſ 
nance to ſupport fo huge an 
and he was rather epicurean in 
choice of it; but this ſeems 
have been the only appetite he 
lowed himſelf to gratify, 
The late Mr, Brown, lead 
his majeſty's band, uſed to tell 
feveral ſtories of Handel's lore 
good cheer, liquid and ſolid; 
well as of his impatience. Of 


was accidentally diſcovered at 
own houſe in Brook-ſtreet, wh 
Brown, in the oratorio ſeaſon, 
mong other principal perfor 
was at dinner. During the re 
Handel often cried out *0 


— = 0 _ - 
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pany unwil ing: ak out of e 
ity to them, the public ſliouls 
robbed of any thing fo valuabl 
his muſical ideas, begged he we 


retire and write them down; 


— 
— 


quently complied, that at laſt 
of the moſt ſuſpicious” had the 
bred curioſity to peep through 
key-hole into the adjoinung i 
where he perceived that © 
taughts,” were only 
freſh hamper of Burgundy, uf 
as was afterwards diſcovered, 
had received in a preſent from 


friend, the late lord Raduot, 
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; was regaled with more 
ſpirited port. 
other anecdote which I had 
« Brown) Was the following: 
un lee late teverend Mr. Felton 
ung that his firſt organ concertos 
gell received, he opened a 
ation for a ſecond ſet, and 
wed of Brown to ſolicit Mr, 
kadel's permiſſion to inſert his 
in the liſt, Brown, who had 
- in great favour with Handel 
vinter before, when he led his 
os, remembering how civilly 
ul been attended by him to the 
1 and bow carefully cautioned, 
er being heated by a crouded 
m and hard labour, at the re- 
lil in Brook-ſtreet, not to ſtir 
thout a chair, had no doubt of 
pſucceſs : but, upon mentioning 
um Felton's requeſt, as deli- 
yas poſſible, one morning when 
ws ſhaving, by telling him 
it he was a clergyman, who, be- 
bout to publiſh ſome concertos 
ſubſcription, was extremely am- 
tous of the honour of his name 
| acceptance of a book, merely 
mee his liſt, without involving 
bin any kind of expence ; Han- 
putting the barber's hand a- 
4 got up in a fury, and, with 
blace (till in a lather, cries out 
pra vehemence ; ** Tamn 
ar leluf, and go to der teiffel— 
arſon make concerto! why he 
take ſarmon ? &e, In ſhort, 
n ſeeing him in ſuch a rage, 
mors in his reach, got out of 
nom as faſt as he could; leſt 
bould have uſed them in a more 
nous way than would be ſafe. 
de had a thorough con- 
Mt tor all our compoſers at this 
t, from Dr. Green down to 
Burgeſs; and performers on 
Tz too: for, after being 
zu inhabitant of this country, 
lv lay, „When I came 
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hither firſt, 1 found, among the 
Engliſh, many good players, and 
no compoſers ; but now they are all 
compolers, and no players,” 
© When Pope found that his 
friends, lord Burlington and Dr. 
Arbuthnot, thought ſo highly of 
Handel, he not only laſhed his ene- 
mies in the Dunciad, but wiſhed to 
have his Eurydice ſet to muſie by 
him. Mr. Belchier, a common 
friend, undertook to negociate the 
buſineſs : but Handel, having heard 
that Pope had made his ode more 
= that is, fitter for muſic, by 
ividing it into airs and recitatives, 
for Dr. Green, who had already ſet 
it; and whom, as a partizan far 
Bononcini, and confederate with his 
enemies, he had long diſliked, ſays, 
« It is de very ding vat my pel- 
lows-plower has ſet already for ein 
tocktor's teeree at Cambridge.” 
„ When Gluck came firit into 
England, in 1745, he was neither 
ſo great a compoſer, nor ſo high in 
reputation, as he afterwards mount- 
ed; and | remember when Mrs. 
Cibber, in my hearing, aſked Han- 
del what ſort of a compoſer he was; 
his anſwer, prefaced by an oath 
was, he knows no more of con» 
trapunto, as mein cook, Waltz,” 
„% But though he was ſo rough 
in his language, and in the habit 
of ſwearing, a vice then much 
more in faſhion than at preſent, he 
was truly pious, during the laſt 
years of his life, and conſtantly at- 
tended public. prayers, twice a day, 
winter and ſummer, both in Lon- 


don and Tunbridge. 


At the coronation. of his late 
majeſty, George the Secand, in 
1727, Handel had words ſent to 
him, by the biſhops, for the an- 
thems ; at which he murmured, and 
took offence, as he thought it im- 

lied his ignorance of the Holy 
rar dnt « I have read my 2 
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ble very well, and ſhall chuſe for 
myſelf.” 


And, indeed; his ſelec- 
tion of the words, Muy beart- 1s 
inditing of à good matter,” was 
very judicious, und inſpired him 


with ſome of the fineit thoughts 


that are to be found in all his 


works. This anthem was ſung: at 


were doing hom age. 


the coronation, while the peors 
He kne the value of time too 


well to ſpend it in frivolous pur- 


ſuits, or with futile companions, 
however high in rank. Fond of 
his art, and diligent in its cultiva. 
tion, and the exerciſe of it, as a 


profeſſion, he ſpent ſo ſtudious and gur 


ſedentary a life, as feldom allowed 
him to mix in focierys. or partake 
of publie amuſements. Indeed, 
after my firſt arrival in London, 
1744, he ſeldom was abſent from 
the benefit for Decayed Muſicians 
and their Families ;/ ard! Þ have 
ſometimes ſeen him at the play- 
houſes, the opera, and St. Martin's 
church, when the late Mr. Kelway 
played the organ. But thoſe who 
were more intimutely acquainted 


with him than myſelf, ſay, that in his 


latter years, except when he went 
to pay his duty to the royal family 
at St, James's, or Leiceſter-houſe] 
he ſeldom vifited the great, or was 
vifible, but at ehurch, and the per- 
formance of his own oratorios. 

« Befides ſeeing Handel, myſelf, 


At his own houſe, in Brook-ltreet, 


and at Carlton-houſe, where he;had 
rehearſals of his oratorios, by mect- 
ing him at Mrs. Cibber's, and, at 
Frafi's, who was then my ſcholar, 
I acquired conſiderable knowledge 
of his private character, and turn 
for humour. He was very fond of 
Mrs. Cibber, whoſe voice and man- 
ners had ſoftened his ſeverity for 
her want of mufical knowledge. At 


her houſe, of a Sunday evenifig, he 


uſed to meet Quin, who, in ſpite 
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of native rbdgbmef w. 

of muſie. Vet the Mey, 
: Cibber; prevailed-on-H; * a 
down to the harphichord, whit 
was preſent,” on which occak 
remember the great muſician 4 
ed the 'overture in giroe, and 
lighted us all with the marre| 
ncatneſs with whieh he 
Mi, at the end of it: C 
Handel was gone, being aſked 


convex, were like thoſe of u ch 
dinted ar dimpled in, ſo as te 
rendered voncave; boweret, 
touchy was ſo ſmoothę and the 
of the inttrument ſo much che 
ed, that his fingers ſeemed to; 
to the keys. They were fo eu 
and compact, when he played, t 
no motion, and ſeatcely the fin 
themſelves, could be diſcovere 
„% At/Fraſi'e, I remember, in 
year 1748, he brought, in 
eket, the duet of Judas Mee 
dus, „From theſe dread icend 
inawhich ſhe had not ſung v 
that aratorio was firit performed 
1746, At the time he {at dow 
the harpſichord,” to give her 
me the time of it, while he Ce! 
her part, I hummed, at fight, 
ſecond, over his ſhoulder ; in vi 
he encouraged me, by deliring = 
I:would fing out-+but, und 
nately, ſomething went wrong 
Handel, with his uſual impetuo 
grew violent: a -circumſtance 
terrific: to a young muttcin. 
length, however, recovering 
my fright, I ventured 10 lo 
I fancied there was à miſtabe in 


writing; which, upon erg 
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ifovered to be the caſe: 


inſtantly, with the great- 


| humour and 1 
| pec your barton— I am 


ſaid, 
very 


we mniſnter Schmitt 1s to 


IWhen Fraſi told him, that ſhe 
| fudy hard, and was | going 
am thorough-baſe, in order to 
company herſelf: Handel, who 
| knew how little this pleating 
was addicted to application 


« Handel wore an enormous 
je wie, and, when things went 
| at the oratorio, it had a certain 
or vibration, which manifeſted 

þ pleaſure and ſatisfaction. With» 


tit, nice obſervers were certein 


# he was out of humour. 
« At the cloſe of an air, the 


xe with which he uſed to cry out 


Chorus!” was extremely formi- 
tle indeed; and, at the rehearſals 
his oratorios, at Carleton-houſe, 
the prince and princeſs of Wales 
re not exact in coming into the 
ahe-room, he uſed to be very vio- 
n; yet, ſuch was the reverence 
fawhich his royal highneſs treat- 
um, that admitting Handel to 
ſe dad cauſe of complaint, he has 
theard to fay, „Indeed, it is 
[ti to have kept theſe poor peo- 
(meauny the performers), fo 
from their ſcholars, and other 
cerns,” But if the maids of 
wur, or any other female at- 
ants, talked during the per- 
Mance, I fear that our modern 
actheus, not only ſwore, but 
« names ; yet, at ſuch times, 
princeſs ot Wales, with her ac- 
med mildneſs and benignity, 
to fay, „ Huſh! huſh! Han- 
$10 a paſhon,”” 

4 Handel was in the habit of 
g to himſelt, ſo loud, that it 
cc for perſons not very near 
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loquies. He had, by much perſuge 
— received 64 his roof and 
protection, a boy, who had been 
— not only as having an 
uncommon diſpoſition for muſic, but 
for ſabriety and diligence : this boy, 
however, turned out ill, and ran 
away, no one, for a conſiderable 
time, knew whither. During this 
period, Handel walking in the Park, 
as he thought alone, was heard to 
commune with himſelf in the fol- 
lowing manner: “ Der teifel! de 
fater was deſheeved ; de mutter 
was deſliee ved; — but I was not de- 
ſheeved j he is ein t ſhcauntrel 
—and coot for nutting.“ 

«© Handel's general look was 
ſomewhat heavy and ſour ; but when 
he did ſmile, it was his fire the ſun, 
burſting out of a black cloud.” There 
was a ſudden fluſh of intelli 
wit, and good humour, beaming in 
his countenance, which I hardly 
ever ſaw in any other. 

„It has been faid of him, that, 
out of his profeſſion, he was igno- 
rant and dull; but though I do not 
admit the fact, yet, if the charge 
were as true as it is ſevere, it muſt 


be allowed, in extenuation, that to 


poſſeſs a difficult art in the perfect 
manner he did, and to be poſſeſſed 
by it, ſeems a natural conſequence ; 
and all that the public had a right 
to expect, as he pretended to no- 
thing more. Accompliſhments can 
only, amuſe our private friends, and 
ourſelves, in leiſure hours; but ſo 
occupied and abſorbed was Handel, 
by the ſtudy and exerciſe of his 
rofeſſion, that he had little time to 
beſtow, either on )private amuſe- 
ments, or the cultivation of friend 
ſhip. Indeed, the credit and reve- 
rence ariſing from theſe, had Han- 
del poſſeſied them, would have been 
tranſient, and confined to his own 
age and acquaintance ; whereas the 


I fame. 
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fame acquired by filent and cloſe 
application to his profeſſional buſi- 
neg LATE FLV | 


[42] 


| ec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 

Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere ve- 

tuſtas IJ 4 — 
And it: is probable, that his name, 
like that of many of his brethren, 
will long ſurvive his works. The 
moſt learned man can give us no 
information concerning either the 
pri vate life or compoſitions of Or- 
— Linus, Olympus, 
Terpander, or Timotheus; yet every 
ſchool-boy can tell us, that they 


were great muſicians, the delight of and 


their ſeveral ages, and, many years 
after, of poſterity. | 

«© Though totally free from the 
fordid vices of meanneſs and ava- 
rice, and poſſeſſed of their 
virtues, charity and generoſity, in 
ſpire of temporary adverſity, pow- 
erful enemies, and frequent mala- 
dies of body, which ſometimes ex- 


tended to intellect, Handel died 


worth upwards of twenty thouſand 
pounds; which, except one thou- 


poſite 
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ſand to — fund ſor dec 

clans and their families, 1 
bequeathizll to his relations 

continent. 2 — 4 

« His funeral was 

hke that of Rameay, in Fun 
Jomelli, in Italy; or of our 
den, and Garrick, in Engle 
yet, — bes was buried in 
minſter- „April the 

the dean, Dr. — 
Rocheſter, aſſiſted by the choir, | 
formed the funeral ſolemnity. M 
282 and national teſtimoni 
regard were left to the preſent 
riod, when all — 
operations of envy were { 
ſided; and time, examination, 
reflexion, had given new cha 
and importance to his works, 
this pleafing taſk has been perk 
ed in a way fo ample, mapnif 
and honourable, that it will be 
ficult to find, either in an and 
or modern hiſtory, a more lib 
and ſplendid example of grati 
to a deceaſed artiſt, in any 6 
country." 
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ens of the PEOPLE of GREAT BRITAIN, from the 
Auen of HENRY IV. A. P. 1399, to the Acceſſion of 


HENRY VII. A. D. 1458. 


51 1 


1 


rom the Fifth Volume of Dr. Henry's Hiſtory of Great. e 11 


HE bravery and martial 
T ardour of both the Britiſh 
ons never appeared more con- 
ons than in the preſent period, 
colarly in the reign of Henry 

The Engliſh under that heroic 
ace ſeemed to be invincible 3 and 
gat with fo much courage and 
ef, that towards the end of his 
. they had a very ee 
het of making a complete con- 
t of the great and populous 
gm of France. The Scots 

nuch admired for the ſtead 

pidity with which they defend- 
themſelves, and the ſeaſonable 
(ſuecelsful fuccours they ſent to 
rancient allies in their greateſt 

„ when they were on the 
aL of ruin, and forſaken by all 
world, 
hut national as well as perſonal 
Inge 1s ſubject to ſudden and 

ung changes, which are ſome- 
ks produced by very trifling 
ls, There is not a more re- 
alle example of this in hiſtory, 

that extraordinary revolution 
le ſpirits of the French and 

{lt armies, at the fiege of Or- 

A. D. 1428; which hath 

iready mentioned. Before 
£penod, the Engliſh fought like 

4 and the French fled before 

li ſicep. But as ſoon as the 
« 0f Orleans, a poor obſcure 

Wl, about ſeventeen years 


of age, appeared on the ſcene. of 
=. the fortune of the war, and 


the ſpirits of the contending na- 


tions, were entirely changed. The 
French became bold and daring, 
the Engliſh daſtardly and deſpond. 
ing. The terror of that dreaded 
heroine was not confined to the 
Engliſh army in France, but ſeized 
the great body of the people at 
home, and made many who had 
enliſted in the ſervice, deſert, and 
hide themſelves in holes and cor- 
ners. This appears from the pro- 
clamations iſſued in England, com- 
manding the ſheriffs of London, 
and of ſeveral counties, to appre- 
hend thoſe who had deſerted and 
concealed themſelves for fear of the 


Maid. As it is imprudent to diſco» 


ver any diſtruſt of national courage 
when war is neceſſary, it is no leſs 
imprudent to plunge a nation into a 
war, from too great a reliance on a 
quality that may fail when it is leaſt 
«© The hoſpitality of our anceſ- 
tors, particularly of the great and 
opulent barons, hath been much 
mired, and conſidered as a certain 
roof of the nobleneſs and genero- 
fey of their ſpirits. The fact is 
well atteſted. The caſtles of the 
werful barons were capacious pa- 
aces, daily crowded with their nu- 
merous retainers, who were always 
welcome to their plentiful tables. 
They 
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They had their privy counſellors, 
their treaſurets, marſhals, conſta- 
bles, ſtewards, ſecretaties, chap- 
lains, heralds, purſuivants, pages, 
benſhmen or guards, trumpeters, 


minſtrels, and, in à word, all the 


officers of a royal court. The eti- 


quette of their families was an ex- 


act copy of that of the royal houſe - 
hold; and ſome of them lived in a 
degree of pomp and ſplendour lit- 
tle inferior to that ot the greateſt 
kings. Richard Nevile, earl of 
Warwick, we are told, © was ever 
had in great favour of the commons 
of the land, becauſe of the exceed- 
ing houſehold which he daily kept 
in all countries where-ever he 1o- 
journed or lay; and when he came 
to London, he held ſuch, an houſe, 
that fix oxen were eaten at a break- 
faſt; and every tavern was full of 
his meat. Ihe earls of Douglas 
in Scotland, before the fall of that 
great family, rivalled, or rather ex- 
ceeded their ſovereigns, in pomp 
and profuſe hoſpitality. Byt to 
this manner of living, it 1s highly 
probable, theſe great chiettains were 
prompted, by a deſire of increaſin 

the number and attachment of their 
retainers, on which, in thoſe tur- 
bulent times, their dignity, and e- 
ven their ſafety, depended, as much 
as td the innate generoſity of their 
tempers. Theſe retainers did not 
conſtantly reſide in the families of 
their lords; but they wore their li- 
veries and badges, frequently feaſt- 
ed in their halls, ſwelled their reti- 
nues on all great folemnitics, ut- 


tended them in their journies, and 


followed them into the field of bat- 
tle. Some powerful chieftains had 
fo great a number of theſe retainers 
conſtantly at their command, that 
they ſet the laws at defiance, were 
formidable to their ſovereigns, and 
terrible to their fellow-'ubjects ; 
and ſeveral laws were made againſt 


the ſcarcity of inns, which ch 


ed them hoſpitably acquired x 


evidently the cate in Scotla 


bles and chalmers; and that 


giving and receiving ligs: 
theſe laws — kak 
this period. 
„ Hoſpitality was not con 
to the great and opulent, but 
r more than it 
preſent by perſons in the 5 
and lower ranks of life, But 
was owing tb neceſſity, arifiny 


travellers and ſtrangers to app 
private perſons for lodging and 


tertainment ; and thoſe whore 
to a ſimilar reception. This 


the firſt part of this period. Jan 
A. D. 1424, procured the fol 
ing act of parliament, « It! 
danit, That in all burrow tc 
and throuchfairis quhair com 
paſſages ar, that thair be « 
Hoſtillaries and reſettis, haran 


find with thame bread and aill, _ 
all uther fude, alſweil for ho * 
men, for reſonable price.“ 
travellers had been fo long ac 
tomed to lodge in private he 
that theſe public inns were 
neglected ; and thoſe whokept 
preſented a petition to pa lat 
complaining,  ** That the lieg 
velland in the realme, quhen 
cum to buriowis and throuchk 
herbreis thame not in Hoſill 
bot with thair acquaintance 
freindis.“ This produced al 
prohibiting t:avellers to 19 
rivate houſes where there 
| oftalries, under the py of 
and ſubjecting thoſe who | 
them to the ſame penalty. 
« The people of Britain we 
chargeable with the contem 
even neglect of the ceremon 
religion in this period. On 
contrary; many of them ſpent 
of their time and money m 
forming thoſe cereqonics. 2 


lr of the almoſt conſtant ſer- 
n cathedral and conventual 
tes, all the great barons had 
in their caltles, which very 
\ ceſembled cathedrals, in the 
wer of their clergy and cho- 
u. the richneſs of their furni- 
ndimagcs ; and the pomp.and 
Aut with which the ſervice 
\- church was daily performed. 
«rl of Northumberland, for 
wplc, bad conſtantly in his fa- 
a dean of his chapel, who was 
hor of divinity, a ſubdean, and 
i: other prielts ; eleven ſinging 
b ard fix tinging boys; in all, 
-e ght; u ho daily perform- 
dine lervice in his chapel, at 
wn, Lady maſs, High-maſs, 
u- ng, and Complyne, The 
ut ünging mea acted as or- 
ws, weekly, by turns. This 
$a very ſplendid and expenſive 
wihmeut, conſiſting of greater 
bers than are now to be found 
krecal cathedralo. 
* Bit whappily the rghgion of 
uceitors in thoſe cnnes was fo 
nly tinctured with groſs irra- 


teh to enlighten their minds, 
lite their paſſions, or reform 
ur ves, Their creed contained 
ſe articles, that their very ſenſes, 
be dutſt bave uſed them, might 
R convinced them could not be 
and hers that were equally 


mary to reaſon. and revelation 
* ecremonies of their dealt 

are meehamcal operations, 
wncern; and they were taught 
pace their hopes uf the divine 
Fur ca fuck faliacious grounds, 
ſie pardons of a venial prieſt, 


Ne alis, flageNations, and 


* 0 the religion of thoſe times 


A lyperitition, that it had little 


© IM - . 4 
Woh their minds had little or, 


Pmage of 2 faint, pilgri- 
le, But the molt odious fea- 


t horrid cruelty and zntole- 
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rance, which prompted. them to 
burn their tellow Chriſtians to aſhes, 
becauſe they dared to think for 
themſelves, and to worſhip God in 
a manner which they believed te be 
more acceptable than the eſtabliſh- 
ed forms. | 
« It is one evidence, amongſt 
many others, that their religion had 
littly influence on their morals, that 
perjury prevailed to a degree that is 
ardly credible; and the obliga- 
tions of the moſt ſolemn oaths were 


almoſt totally diſregarded by per- 


ſons of all ranks, Of this the 


reader muſt have obſerved many 


examples in the preceding hiſtory, 
particularly in the conduct of Ed- 
ward (V. and Richard III. All 
the lords, ſpiritual and temporal, in 
the famous parhament at Shrewſ- 
bury, A. D. 1398, called the Great 
Parliament, took a ſolemn oath on 
the croſs of Canterbury, never to 
ſutfer any of the acts ot that parli- 
nent to be changed; and yet theſe 
fame lords, in leſs than two years 
after, repealed all theſe acts. Va- 
rious ceremonies were invented to 
give additional ſolemnity to oaths, 
and ſecure their obſærvation. Phi- 
lip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
A. D. 1453, in the middje of a 
great feaſt, and in the preſence of 
his whole court, had a roaſſed phea- 
ſant brought to his table, with great 
pomp, and ſwore over it a molt tre- 
meadous oath, that he would meh 
an army againſt the Great Turk; 
and all the lords and knights of his 
court ſwore in the ſame minner 
that they would march with him; 
but none of them performed their 
oaths. It is no wonder that the 
common People were ſo proflizate 
in this reſpect, that not a few of 
them, we are told, lixed by ſwear- 
ing for hire in courts of jullice. 

„ The Eugliſh were remarkable 


in this pe'1.d, among the * | 
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of Europe, for the abſurd and im- he will meet with more 3 
pious practice of prophane ſwearing miracles,” related wich 
in converſation.” The count of gravity, as the moſtunoued! 
Luxemburg, accompanied by the fach. The Enyliſh were 1 
eur ls of Warwick and Stafford, vi- able for one fpecie of credy . 
fited the Maid of Orleans in her culiar to themſelves, viz * 
priſon. at Rouen, where ſhe was belief in the predictions of 
chained to the floor, and loaded with pretended prophets, particula 
irons. The count, who had fold the famqus Merlin. Philip de 
her to the Engliſh, pretended that mines, in his relation of What p 
he had come to treat with her about at the interview between Fa 
her ranſom: Viewing him with juit IV. and Lewis XI. on the br 
reſentment and difdain, ſhe cried, of Picquiny (at which he was 
« Regone! You have neither the ſent), acquaints us, that after 
inclination nor the power to ran- two kings had ſaluted'one ano! 
ſom me.“ Then turning her eyes and converſed a little topether 
towards the two earls, ſhe ſaid, I biſhop of Ely, chancellor of 5 
know that you Engliſh. are deter- land, began a harangue to the 
mined to put me to death; and ima» . monarchs, by telling them, 1 
gine, that, after J am dead, you the Engliſh had a prophecy, th 
will conquer France. But though great peace would be concluded 
there were an hundred thoufand tween France and England at 
more God · dam- mees in France than quiny ; for the Engliſh (fays 
there are, they will never conquer mines) are great believers in 
that kingdom.“ 80 early had the prophecies, and have one of tl 
Engliſh: got this odious nickname, | ready to produce on every occal 
by their too frequent uſe of that The Eng liſth frequently def 
horrid imprecation. A contempo- ed the French in the held in this 
rary hiſtorian, who had frequently riod, but were generally defeatet 
converſed with Henry VI. men- them in the cabinet. Philip de 
tions it as à very remarkable and mines, who was an excellent | 
extraordinary peculiarity in the of mankind, and ſeems to have 
character of that prince, that he died the national character of 
did not ſwear in common converſa- Engliſh with great care, ack 
tion, but reproved his miniflers and ledges that they were but blun 
officers of ſtate when he heard them ing negociators, and by no mea 
ſwearing, 'y match for the French, They! 
6 An exceſſive irrational eredu- eafily impoſed upon, he fays, 
lity ſtill continued to reign in all diſſimulation, apt to fall into 
the nations of Europe, and ſeems ſion, and to become impatient 
to have prevailed rather more in they were contradicted ; and, 
Britain than in ſome other coun- word, that they were not ſofil 
tries. Of this many proofs might infinuating, and patient, as thei 
be produced. There was not a man verfaries, who took advantage d 
then in England who entertained their foibles. The Engliſh cen 
the leaſt doubt of the reality of ſor - ly committed a moſt grievous el 
cery, necromancy, and other dia- in withdrawing, in 4 
bolical arts. Let any one peruſe the great congre s at 
the works of Thomas Walſingham, 1435, No prince was eve! & 
our beſt hiſtorian in this period, and ſhamefully decewed by _—_ 
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. that artful and 
0 monarchs Lewis XI. 
| A fierce, and even cruel ſpint, 
railed in both the Bri- 
ations in this period, and form- 
fülgreeable feature in their na- 


characters: This was — 9 


i violent conteſts, and 
it wars in which they were 
4; which — — _ 
® inflamed their paſſions, un 
hen familiar with blood and 
ker, The reader muſt have 
| with ſo many proofs of this 
« and cruel ſpirit, in peruſing 
int chapter of this book, that 
n unneceflary as it would be 
tant, to multiply examples of 
n this place. It is ſuthcient to 
me in general, that the wars 
|hatles of this period were un- 
pronly fierce and ſanguinary 
priſoners of diſtinction werę ge- 
ally put to death on the field, in 
Hood; that aſſaſſinations and 
ters were very frequent, per- 
ted on perſons of the greateſt 


pence, by the hands of kings, 


ties, and near relations. The 
iy of thoſe unhappy times was 
meat, that it infected the fair and 
tle ſex, and made many ladies 
Igeatlewomen take up arms, and 
the trade of war. At this 

* (of Sens, A. D. 1420) alſo lyn 
V worthy ladyes and gentilwo- 


vocavit ad arma, 'cui ducatum præ- 
buit Edmundus de Mortuomari. 
Sed cum perventum fuiſſet ad actum 
Martium, proditione mediante, et 
Edmundus captus et cæteri victi 
ſunt, occiſis de noftratibus ampłus 
uam mille viris. Quorum genita- 
lia mulieres Wallenſium oon- 
flictum abſciderunt, et membrum 
pudendum in ore cujuflibet inte- 


rempti poſuerunt, teſtieu 2 
mento dependere — >the | 
præciſos in oculis eorundem preiſe- 
runt, et ſepulturam mortuis cadave- 
- ribus prohibuerunt.“ T. Walſing. 
: 2 han we, cenfider thi e 
the country, the condition and cha- 
racter of many of its inhabitants, 
we will not be ſurpriſed to hear that 
England was much infeſted with rob- 
bers in this period. Sir ſohn For- 
teſcue, chief juſtice of the king's 
bench in the reign of Henry VI. 
acknowledges that robbery was 
much more frequent in England- 
than in France or Scotland; and, 
which is remarkable in one of his 
profeſſion, he boaſts of this as a _ 
of the ſuperior courage of the Eng- 
liſh, © It hath ben often ſeen in 
England, that three or four thefes 
hath ſett upon ſeven or eight true 
men, and rubyd them al. But it 
hath not ben ſeen in Fraunce, that ; 
ſeven or eight thetes have ben hardy 


* both French and Engliſh ; of to robbe three or four true men. 


vhche many of hem begonne 
fun of armes long tune agoon, 
bt lyying at ſeges now they be- 


we firſt,” But the women of 


ws, on one occaſion, are ſaid to 
chen guilty of deeds ſo horrid 
ncelicate, that they are hardly 
lle; and are therefore related 
We words of the original author. 

to tempore (A. D. 1402) 

as Gleyndor aſſuetis inten- 
PMuptoubus, pene totam mi- 
a tlerefordentis provincize pro- 


Wherforitisrightſeid that no French- 
men be hangyd for robberye, for 
that they have no hertys to do ſo 
terrible an acte. There be therfor 
mo men hangyd in England, in a 
yere, for robberye and manilaugh- 
ter, thanthere be hangydin Fraunce, 
for ſuch cauſe of crime, in feven 
vers, There is no man hangyd in 
Scotland in ſeven yers together for 
robberye; and yet thay be often 
tymes hangyd for larceny and ſtel- 
yag of goods in the abſence of the 
owner 
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owner therof : but their harts ſerve friendly to the x; 

them not to take a manny's goods, — — — grey 
while he 1s and will defend and opulent. Honeſt Mr. (. 
it ; which maner of takyng is called obſerved concerning the — 
tobberye. But the Englith men be London in his time, hate 
of another corage : for it he be poer, were very young, they were 
and ſee another man havyng richefle, ceedingly amiable and promiſ 
which may be takyn from him by butthat when t 1 _ 
might, he wol not ſpare to do fo,” years, many of them difappe 
Whatever becomes of the reaſoning the hopes of their friends, and 
of the chief juſtice, his authority is ſipated the wealth that had been 
ſufficient to eftabliſh this fact, that them by their parents, « ] fe 
robbery prevailed much more in the chi that ben borne w; 
England than in France or Scotland, the fayd eyte (London) encreaf 
in his time. | prouftyte not like their. faden 
“ The manners of the clergy in olders; but for mooſte parte, 
the preceding period, which have that they ben comeyn to theit 
been ſo fully deſcribed in the fourth fight yeres of diſcrecion; and 
volume of this work, were fo ſimi- nes of age, how well that th 
lar to thoſe of the times we are now faders have left to them gtete q 
delineating, that, to prevent unne- titie of goodes, yet ſcarecly amt 
eeffary repetitions, the reader may ten two thrive. O bleſſed Lt 
| be 5 to that deſcription. For whan I remembre thys, I am 
p though Dr. Wicklifie and his fol- basſhed : I cannot juge the er 
i ' Jowers declaimed with as much ve- but fayrer, ne wyſer, ne bet 
kemence againſt the pride, ambi- ſpoken children in th ye 

tion, avarice, cruelty, luxury, and ben no wher than thor es in 
other vices of the clergy, us againſt don; but at thyr ful rypying, t 
their erroneous doctrines, and ſu- is no carnel, ne good corn fou 
perſtitious ceremonies, they de- but chaff for the mooſt part,” 
claimed in vain. The clergy were It would be improper to p 
at leaſt as much attached to their this unpleaſant ſubject any fart 
ches, their honours, and their If our anceſtors in this period 
eaſures, as to their ſpeculative opi- free from certain vices and ft 
nions ; and as unwilling to abandon which are too prevalent among 
their vices as to renounce their er- poſterity in the preſent age, 
4 rors. In a word, the generality of were guilty of others, ſome of t 
the Britiſh clergy in this period were of a very odious nature, wh 
hs neither more learncd, nor more vir- not now prevail. Let us not 
tuous, than their immediate prede- imagine, from an ill-founded 1 
ceflors ; and ſeem to have differed ration for antiquity, that the ſo 
| from them in nothing but in the ſu- times were better than theſe, 
rior cruelty with which they per- ſeveral reſpects they were cert 
— the emhappy Lollards. much worſe, as well as mc 
„Great cities in general are not happy.” rt. 
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1 Firſt Volume of Dr. SrARRMAx's Voyage to the Cape of 
* Good Hope. | u 


771TH regard to their per- 
Vn, they are . 1 as 

ans; and as for their 
— more ſlender, this 


from their being. more 


and curtailed in their food, 
wiſe from theirs not uſing 
Abbes to hard labour, —But 
ver have ſmall Hands and feet 
ured with the other parts of 
ENodies, Has been remarked by 
me before, and may, perhaps, 
iel upon as a characteriſtic 
of this nation. | 
The root of the noſe 1s moſtl 
ur, by which means the di- 
x of the eyes from each other 
water than in Europeans. In 
mmer, the tip of the noſe is 
tm fat, The iris is ſcarcely 
«a light colour, but has ge- 
ul a dark brown caſt, ſome- 
wproaching to black. 
Their kin is of a yellowiſh 
m hue, which ſomething re- 
bes that of an European who 
the jaundice in a high degree: 
ke fame time, however, this co- 
i not the leaſt obſervable in 
whites of the eyes. One does 
uch thick lips among the 
tntots as among their neigh- 
h the Negroes, the Caffres, and 
Mozambiques, In fine, their 
bs are of a middling fize, and 
ft always furniſhed with a ſet 
e ineſt teeth that can be ſeen : 
taken together with the reſt of 
Cieatures, as well as their ſhape, 
uge, and mm motion ; in 
, their tout enſemble indicates 
und delight, or at leaſt an air 
as ouct, This careleſs mien, 
n licorers marks at the 
nz 


fame time both of alaerity and peſo- 
lution ; qualities which the Hot- 


tentots, in fact, can ſhow upon oc« 


cafion, | | 

© The head would appear to be 
covered with a black, though nor 
very cloſe, frizzled kind of wool, if 
the natural harſhneſs of it did not 
ſhow, that it was hair, if poſſible, 
more. woolly than that of the Ne- 
groes. If in other reſpects there 
ſhould, by great chance, be obſery- 
ed any traces of a beard, or of hair 
in any other parts of the body, ſuch 
as are ſeen on the Europeans, they 
are, however, very trifling, and ge- 
nerally of the ſame kind as that on 
the head, 

« Notwithſtanding the reſpect I 
bear to the more delicate part of my 


readers, the notoriety of the fac 


prevents me from paſſing over in 
this place thoſe parts of the body, 
which our more ſcrupulous, but 
leſs natural manners forbid me to 
deſcribe any other ways than by the 
means of circumlocution, Latin 
terms, or other uncouth, and to 
moſt readers, unintelligible denomi- 
nations and expedients. But thoſe 
who affect this kind of reſerve muſt 
pardon me, if I cannot wrap up 
matters with the nicety their mo- 
deſty requires ; as my = obliges 
me to ſhow how much the world 
has been mitled, and the Hottentot 
nation been miſrepreſepted ; inaſ- 
much as the Hottentot women have 
been deſcribed, and believed to be, 
in reſpect to their ſexual parts, 
monſters by nature ; and that the 
men were made ſuch by a barbarous 
cuſtom. It has been thought, for 


- example, that theſe latter were, ar 


the 
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the age of ten years, by a kind of 
caſtration, deprived of one of thoſe 
organs, which nature gives to every 
male, as being abſolutely neceſſary 
for the propagation of his ſpecies ; 
and that the former, or the women, 
have before their privy parts a na- 
tural veil or covering, a circum- 
ſtance unheard of in the females of 
any other part of the globe. 

« Deferring to. a tarther oppor- 
tunity the arguments which are de- 
ducible from the abſurdity of the 
thing itſelf, and the little depend- 
ence to be had on the teſtimony of 

the relater, I ſhall only in this place 
| preſent the reader with what I am 
in a condition to relate with abſo- 
lute certainty, being the reſult of 
the enquiries, which out of a due 
regard to truth, and in reſpect to 
the importance of the ſubject, 1 
thought myſelf obliged, to make. 
Ihe men are at preſent by no 
means m. norchides, though, per- 
haps, the time has been when they 
were ſo: ſome other time, however, 
I ſhall make a ſtricter enquiry into 
the matter, and thus give my read- 
ers an opportuhity of judging for 
themſelves. 

« The women have no parts un- 
common to the reſt of their ſex ; 
but the clitoris and nymphæ, parti- 


.tularly of thoſe who are paſt their 


youth, are in general pretty much 
elongated ; a peculiarity which un- 
doubtedly has got footing in this 
nation, in - Adana of the re- 
laxut ion neceſſarily produced by the 
method they have of beſmearing 
their bodies, their ſiothfulneſs, and 
the warmth of the climate. 

4 {n order to funth the picture I 
have here given of the Hottentuts, 
the next thing I have to deſcribe is 
their dreſs, and method of p .intiag 

themiclves. Ibis latter (if paint- 
in; it may be called) conſiſts in be- 
fmearing their bodies all over moſt 


copiouſl 


with fat, in wh; 
Ein 


1 Up a little foot, T. 
never wiped off: on the cont 
I never faw chem uſe any thi 
clean. their ſking, — 
when, in ag the whee 
their waggons, their hands we 
ſmeared with tar and pitch, 
uſed to get it off very eaſily 
cow-dung, at the fame time 
bing their arms into the bargai 
to the ſhoulders with this cof 
ſo 9 as * duſt and other 
together with their footy oint 
and the ſweat of their bo 
neceſſarily, notwithſtanding 
continually wearing off, in 
meaſure adhere to the thin : it 
tributes not a little to conce; 
natural hue of the tatter, and 
ſame time to change it from at 
umber-brown to a browniſh-y 
colour obſcured with filth and 
tineſs. | 

© What has enabled me to( 
mine the natural complexion 
Hottentots to be of an umber-yf 
colour, was merely the fcrup 
nicety of ſome few farmen 
who made one or two of their 
tentot girls ſcower their ſking 
they might not be too filthy t 
after their children, or to « 
other buſineſa that required 
lineſs. 

« Tt is aſſerted by many! 
coloniſts, that by this ſco 
and waſhing the Hottentots 
are not at all improved, 
ſcem to think, that their « 
yellow-brown hue was to d 
as diſagreeable as that which 
duced by their belmeanng 
ſelves ; and that a cc 
tentos looks leſs naked, a5 it 
and more complete, than ons 
natural ſtate; and tha: the f 
Hottentot ungreaſed ſcems y 
bit ſome defect in dieß, I 
that want blacking, & V 


cri; moſt founded in cuſtom 
1 of things, I ſhall 
+10 others to determina. 

; Bdes the pleaſure the Hot. 
us eqjoy in beſmearing their 


fame them with a powder 
vhs, with which 1 powder 
\ weir heads and bodies, rub- 
+ in all over them when they 
P themſelves. The odour of 
i the ſame time rank and aro- 
& {narcotico ſeu papaverino 
and ſeems to come r 
of the mixed wit 
P The og uſed for this 
"+ are various ſpecies of the 
I. called by the Hottentots 
0 and conſidered by them as 
fog great virtues in curing 
ers, Some of theſe ſpecies are 
ammo» round aboutthe Cape; 
ne particular ſort, which I am 
rows about Goud's-river, is 
[to be ſo valuable, that no more 
athimble full of it is given in 
1 ge ſor a lamb, 


lieſſed up with greaſe and ſoot, 
bcku-powder, are by this 
wina great meaſure defended 
the influence of the air, and 
na manner reckon themſelves 
treſſed, In other reſpects, both 
ad women are wont to appear 
F undreſſed ; indeed, I may ſay, 
W except a triſſing covering, 
Thich they always conceal 
Wt parts of their bodies. 

"th the men this covering 
u of a bag or flap made of 
unging quite open, the hol- 
pat of which ſeems deſigned 
une that which with us mo- 
eures to be concealed 3; but 
"i pee of furniture is only 
dx 2 ſmall part of its upper 
"1 narrow belt in other re- 
a rs quite looſe, it is but 
perfect concealment ; and 


4, from bead to foot, they like 


The Hottentots, with their . 


they fat down, 
time, in like manner, brought for- 
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when the wearer is walking or o. 
therwiſe in motion, it is none at all, 
They call this purſe by the Dutch 
name of Fackall, the name of an 
animal of the fox kind in that coun- 
ys as it. is almoſt always prepared 
of the ſkin. of this creature, with 
the hairy fide. turned outwards. 

« As another covering, which 
decency requires of the. men, we 
ought perhaps to conſider the two 
leather ſtraps, which generally hang 
from the bottom of the chine of the 
back down upon the thighs; each 
of them being of the form of an 
iſoſceles triangle, with their points 
or upper ends faſtened on the belt 
juſt mentioned, and with their 
baſes, at fartheſt three fingers hxoad, 
hanging careleſly down, Theſe 
ſtraps have very little dreſſing- be- 
ſtowed upon them, ſo that they 
make ſomewhat of a rattling as the 
Hottentot runs along ; and proba- 
bly by fanning him, ſerve to pro- 
duce an agreeable coolneſs, The 
only and real intention, however, 
of this part of their dreſs, is ſaid to 
be to cloſe a certain orifice when 
They are at that 


wards, each on its particular fide, 
ſo as to cover and cloſe over the 
little flap above deſcribed; for, ſaid 
they to me, theſe parts ſhould by 
no means be uncovered when one 
fits, eſpecially at meals., Never- 
theleſs, I obſerved them ſometimes 
neglect this decent cuſtom. 

% Among the Hottentots, as well 
as in all probability among the reſt 
of mankind diſperſed over the whole 

lobe, we muſf acknowledge the 
Fair ſex to be the moſt modeſt; for 
the females of this nation cover 
themſelves much more ſcrupulouſly 
than the men. They ſeldom con- 
tent themſelves with one covering, 
but almoſt always. have two, and 
very often three, Theſe are made 
D 2 "Sh 4 
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of 2 prepared and well-greaſed ſkin, ing their bodies js « . 
and ire faſtened about their bodies — woolly fide vm 
with a thong, almoſt like the aprons this peliſſe 
of our ladies. The outermoſt is ſmaller fy” is tied forw 1 
always the largeſt, meaſuring from the breaſt, ny 
about fix inches to a foot over. not cold, they let it bang l 
This is likewiſe generally the fineſt their ſhoulders in acare cfm 
and moſt ſhowy, and frequently a- when it reaches down to the 
dorned with glaſs beads ſtrung in of the legs, leaving the lowe 
different figures, in a manner that of the breaſt, ſtomach. 2. 
ſhows, even among the unpoliſhed pot of the legs and thighs 
Hottentots, the ſuperior talents and but in rainy and cold weathe 
taſte of the fair ſex relative to dreſs wrap it round them; @ th 
and ornament, as well as their fore part of the body likenif 
powers of invention and diſpoſition ſome meaſure covered with ir 
— to ſet off their perſons to the beſt as below the knees, 
advantage. _ © As one ſheep-ſkin alone 
The outermoſt apron, which ſufficient for this purpoſe, th 
is chiefly intended for ſhow and pa- a 0 ſewed on at the top ot 
rade, reaches about half way down a (or to ſpeak more prot 
the thighs. The middle one is a- faſtened on with a thong, fin 
bout a third, or one half leſs, and catgut. In warmer weathe 
is ſaid by them to be neceſſary by wear this cloak ſometimes wi 
way of reſerve, and as an additional hairy fide outwards, but in th 
entrenchment of modeſty, when they oftener take it off entire 
their gala-garment is laid aſide. carry it on their arms. Inge 
The third, or innermoſt, which is the.Hattentots'do not often 
ſcarcely larger than one's hand, is themſelves with a great 
faid 5 uſeful at certain periods, changes of theſe cloaks or 
which are much leſs troubleſome to (as they call them in brokenD 
the fair ſex here than in Europe. but are content with one, 
All theſe aprons, however, even to ſerves them at the fame t 
that which is decorated with beads, clothing and bedding ; and 
are not leſs beſmeared end greaſy they lie on the bare ground, 
than their bodies. ing themſelves up in a heap 
So that it was probably ſome eſpecially when the weather 


* rer nth ” * 


of theſe aprons, particularly the in- that this kroſs (as they call it wi 
nermoſt, which miſled the reverend roſs, is quite ſufficient tocorer of 
eſuit Tackard, who, on his return „ The cloak, or karob, TH 
to Europe, firſt propagated thoſe is uſed by the women for th one 
ſtories concerning the natural veils purpoſe, does not differ fron ap: 


or exereſcences of the Hottentot xo- uſed by the men in any ot 

men. Theſe females, moreover, ſpect, than that the women 

| are careful, as a matter of decency, long peak on their karolis 

| to pull their aprons tight about they turn up, forming vil 

| them, ſo as to reach under their hood or little pouch, with the 

| ſeat when they fit down. fide inwards. | In this they 

In other reſpects, the garment . their little children, to wh 

worn by the Hottentots for cover- mothers breaſts are 0 
e 


mover the ſhoulders, a Prac- 
at likewiſe prevails with fome 
nations» , 
« The men in general wear no 
u corering on their heads. 
uncely remember to have ſeen a- 
mo, that had a cap made of a 
ak ſkin, the fur of which had 
1 off in the preparation. 
+ who live neareſt to the colo- 
b fncythe European hats, wear- 
p then fouched all round, or File 
þ one ide turned up. 
« The women in Uke manner 
wently go k bare-headed. When 
x cover their heads, it is with a 
in the form of a ſhore truncated 
tis made without any ſeam; 
he ſegment of ſome animal's 
x, and is as black as ſoot 
kd up with fat can make; it. 

& are frequently ſo prepared, 
Mui ey were ſhaggy,. 28 
n again like velyet, and upo 
role make a tolerably hand- 

arance. . 

Oer this cap they ſometimes 
t unther ornament, conſiſting 


Wil wreaths, or, if tha but 
kts, 2 crown made of a bu 

þ be with, the . brown hair 
uud. This is about the breadth 
bur fingers in height, and ſur- 
kk he, head ſo as to go a little 
bun upon the forehead, and 
ine depth into the neck be- 
, Without covering the u 
tte cap above deſcribed, 
Ledges of this wreath, as well 
mer one on which it reſts, as 
per one, are always ſmooth 
men, and each of them ſet 
t row of ſmall ſhells, of the 
* to the number of more 
Any, in a manner, that be- 
fail quite cloſe to each other, 
deinitul white enamel, toge- 
Nth their mouths, is turned 
a, Between theſe two rows 
ru one or two more in a 
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rallel line, or elſe are waved or 
indented in various taſtes, It may 
eaſily be imagined, what a pretty 
51 theſe ſhells have, ſticking out 
of the brown fur of the buffaloe's 
ſkin, and at the ſame time, with 
what additional charms a greaſy 
Hottentot dame, appears, in a cap 
SIS! to the full as greaſy as her- 
elf. | 
« The ears of Hottentots are 
never ador ned with. any pendant or 
other era t ics m them, 
any more han the noſe, as. the 
both are among other ſavages: this 
latter, however, is ſometimes, by 
way, of greater ſtate, marked ayitt 
a black ſtreak of ſoot, or, more rare- 
Kindeed, with a large ſpot of rgd- 
5 ; of which latter, however, on 
days and holidays, they like- 
6 put a little on their cheeks, 
„The necks; of the men are 
bare, but thoſe of the women are 
decorated with what is, in their 55 
nion, a . e It con 
of a thong of undreſſed eater 
upon which = ** rung eight of ten 
ſllells. Theſe, which are about thę 
fize of beans, have a white ground, 
with large black ſpots of different 
ſizes ; but as they are always made 
uh ofina burniſhed ſtate, I cannot 
ſay with any degree of certainty, 
ether they are of that ſort which 
is received in the Syſtem, of Nature 
under the n of nerita 
albicilla, or exuvia. pearing 
collectively in the form of g neck- 
lace, they certainly adorn the grea Y 
part they are hung upon, thoug 
perhaps not in proportion to the 
rice at which they are obtained ; 
or theſe ſhells are commonly ſold 
for not leſs than a ſheep a-piece, as 
it is ſaid, they are to be had no 
where elſe than on the moſt diſtant 
coaſt of Caffria. 
© The lower part of the body is 
the * place on which both 


3 ſexes, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


te ACEGUNT or THE ner Tore 
Wk may eafily be fn 


ſexes, by more th6 ornaments, 
feeming y wiſh td $a other's at- 
tention, For though they 
much fancy, and conſequently pur- 
chaſe the ends bf Eurqpe, eſpe- 
cially the blue and white ones of the 
fize of a pea, yet the wehuen rarely, 
and the. men never, wear them u- 
bout their neck; though both ſexes 
tie one or my ws of theſe _ 
roun their middle, vert t ir 
to Which the evermy 05 "brow 
above mentioned are 


_ To' conclude, ' Bodi orna- 


ert in uſe with both ſexes 
n their arms and legs. Mot Bo 
of Fl ring are. "ade, of N 
120 er ſtraps, nera cut in a 
circular pes pe, oe b 
and held över the fir 5 render 
thigh enough to re ry the cuir\ 
ture that is given them. It is theſe 
rings that have ven riſe to the =} 
mot uni verſull rec ved notio 
chat the Hotten t p guts about 
their legs, in "oder to ear them oc+ 
cafionally. The men wear from 
vite to five or HX of theſe rings on 
their arms, juſt abo the wrin, but 
ſeldom any 6h'thetr legs. The ma- 
trons of à higher Tank frequently e 


have a confide ble number * them 


both on their arms and legs, eſpe- 
cially on the latter, ſo that they are 
covered with them from the feet u 

to their Knees, Theſe rings are oF 
various thickneſſes, viz. ſometimes 
of that of a gooſe-quill, and ſome- 
times two or three times that fize. 
Now and then they are made of 


pieces of leathety forming one en- 
tire ring, ſo that; he arms and feet. 


ugh them when 


the wearer wiſhes go put them on. 
Upon the legs they arc ſtrung on, 
ſmall and great, one with, another, 
without any peculiar hicety ;. and 


are ſo much larger than the egs, 28 


to ſhike off and ger twiſted, when 


tae wearer walks or is in motion. 


q . \ 


very  matrons'a world of truble, 


tion 


ners, to Thoſe nations which 


1 


theſe ringe gire the ref 


in the wear as in the 


and at the fame oh 
clumf) [ "and po re noty 
e 


Want * e 1 7 5 
as unconſtrained 2 as rude in hin 


the arty and ſciences to he N 
degree of 
veel to fall 1 ints al 
45 are not 'bnly 
ut Ukewiſe in 1 tet 87 
riſon their bodies ald Ums. 
Rings of iron or 
ef latly © of brafs, of 2 
gGoſe-quill, are bönfierech 
wwe ler and more valuable than 
ade of leather. They are, 
r; ſometimes worn * 
* latter, to the numbet of 
eight at a time” Partei : 
* fe ß girl 11 Not 3 
e F jo th 
riageable. oy rele! 
pb g through Ai of 
i endetvouttt W. Ar 


9 of of a brat 
ard 0 


but in every 
woman: it is Re hs wy 


ſhe refuſed bis "reſents and 
principally for this reafon,'th 
old pe ye 1 in her craal'had4 
invelled her with the prnh : 
wearing rings. Whether thi 
law prevails in every craal, 
not-pretend to fay ; but it de 
ſeem extremely proba tom 
the girls in every, craal 

dient to the lars. 

« *Phe Hottentots ſeldo 
any ſhoes, Thoſe that ar 
with the Hottentots hereabo 
well as a great many more d 
countrymen, are of the 
have before repreſented, I} 


CD cre erin IEEE 
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likewiſe by moſt of the 
7 afants, and, as I have 
end, by the Lſthonians and 
n and alſo by ſome Fin- 
o that J cannot ſay for 

AI "whether they are the in- 
ofthe Hottentots, or brought 
wm by the Dutch. The lea- 
+ of which theſe ſhoes are 
 undrefſed, with the hairy 
wtrards ; and undergoes no 
preparation than that of be; 
wat and moiſtened. If it be of 
+ or fout fort, as for exam- 
of buffaloe's hide, it is beſides 

A bme hours in cow-dung, by 
4 means it is rendered very ſoft 
tplable, Afterwards ſome kind 
waleis made uſe of, for the ſame 
moſt, The ſhoes are then made 
tis leather in the following 
wer: they take a piece of lea- 
e of 4 rectangular form, ſome- 
longer and broader than the 
«f the perſon for whom the 
are intended, The two fore- 

{ comers are doubled up toge- 
and ſewed down, ſo as to co- 
nde forepart of the foot. This 
may be avoided, and the ſhoes 
te made much neater at the 
x by fitting immediately over 
n 4 cap taken from the mem- 
in the knee-joint of the hind 
ame animal. Now in order 
mile this piece of ſkin or leather 
up to the height of an inch on 
b bees of the foot, and cloſe it 
ray, it 1s pierced with holes at 
ll diſtances round the edge, as 
ade hind quarters, and through 

t holes is paſſed. a thong, by 
the rim is drawn up into ga- 
: father, in order to make 
kr hind-· quarters, the back part 
ie piece of leather is doubled 
aa, and then raiſed up and 
12 the heel. The ends 
ong, or gathering-ſtring, 

ka threaded on both ſides 


through the upper edge of the hind- 
quarters to the height of about two 
inches: they are then earried for- 
wards, in order to he drawn through 
two of the above mentioned holes 
on the infide of each rim. They 
are then tied over the inſtep, or, if 
it be thought neceſſary to tie the 
ſhoe faſter, they are carried croff- 
ways over the inſtep, and fo down- 
wards under the thong, which comes 
out from the hind-quarters, then 
upwards again over the ankle, and 


even round the leg itſelf, if the 


wearer chuſes. 

Shoes of this kind are certainly 
not without their advantages. They 
fit as neat upon the foot as a ſlock- 
ing, and at the ſume time preſerve 
their form. They are eaſily kept 
ſoft and pliable, by contantly wear - 
ing them. Should they at any time 
grow rather hard above the ed 
this is eaſily remedied by beating 
them and greaſing them a little. 
They are extremely light and cool, 
by reaſon that they do not cover fo 
much of the foot as a common ſhoe 
does. They wear very well, as 
they are without any ſeam, and the 
ſoles, or rather bottoms of the 
ſhoes, are both tough and yielding. 
As ſhoes of the common tanned lea- 
ther are burnt up, as it were, and 
are apt to flip and ſlide about in the 
ſcorching African ſands, and at the 
ſame time are eaſily torn in a (tony 
and rocky ſoil, theſe field ſhoes, as 
they are called, made of almoſt raw 


leather, are much more durable. 


Theſe may be likewiſe had at a 
much inferior price, as the leather 
uſed in the making of them is al- 
molt entirely undrefſed ; and a man 
can make himſelf a pair of them in 
the ſpace of an hour or two. Some 
advantage, eſpecially with regard to 
economy, would, in my opinion, 
accrue, if the uſe of theſe ſhoes 
was, in ſome meaſure, introduced 
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amongſt us, particulgrly in ſummer 
time. To ſailors they would ſeem, 


larly uſeful. I have brought home 
with me a pair of them, that I wore 
in my expedition into the country, 
that they may ſerve for a madel, in 
caſe any body ſhould be inclined to 
have a pair made 1 of making 
-a trial of them. hatever 1s uſe- 
Ful, whether it comes from Paris or 
the ry of the Hottentos, alike 
deſerves our attention and imita 
tion. ä a 

% The Hottentos who live in 
theſe 

" ries of the Dutch colonies, ſeldom 
-make uſe of any weapons, Here 
and there, indeed, a man will fur- 
niſh himſelf with a javelin, by wa 
of defence againſt the wolves : this 
is called a haſſagai, and will be de- 
ſcribed farther on, when we come 
to ſpeak of the more diſtant nations 
.of the Hottentots. 

4% Their habitations are as ſimple 
as their dreſs, and equally adapted 
to the wandering palloral liſe they 
lead in thoſe parts. In fact, they 
ſcarcely merit any other name than 
that of huts : though, perhaps, as 
ſpacious and eligible as the tents 
and dwelling-places of the patri- 
archs, at leaſt they are ſufficient for 
the Hottentot's wants and deſires; 
who may therefore be conſidered as 
a happy man, in being able in this 
point likewiſe. ſo eatily to fatisfy 
them. The great 1 of them 
is, perhaps, the reaſon, why in a 
Hottentot's craal, or village, the 
huts are all built exactly alike ; and 
that one meets there with a ſpecies 
of architecture, that does not a lit- 
tle contribute to keep envy from 1 · 
ſinuating itſelf under their roots. 
The equality of fortune and _ 
neſs in ſome meaſure enjoyed by 
theſe people, cannot but have a ſin- 
gular effect in preventing their 


5 ̃ em, baneful 
as _ voy light, to be particu» - 


s, or within the bounda- 


breaſts from bei y diſturde, 
or Foy, by 
very hut j ' 
following manner, wn 
are of à circular, and others 
bce-hive or a vault, | The or, 
pu is from eighteen to twent 
et in diameter, The bigh 
them are ſo low, that even in 
centre of the arch, it is & 
ever poſſible for a middle-fized 
to ſtand upright. But neithe 
lowneſs thereof, nor that of 
door, which is but juſt three 
high, can perhaps be conſiden 
any inconvenience to à Hottel 
who finds no difficulty in ſto, 
and crawling on all fours; and 
is at any time more inclined tt 
down than ſtand, -- 
The fire-place is in the 
of each hut, which means 
walls are not ſo much expoſ 
danger from fire. From this fi 
tion of their fire-place, the Hot 
tots likewiſe have this additi 
advantage, that when they fit 
in a circle round the fire, the 
company equally enjoys the be 
of its warm. 
„„ The door, low as it is, is 
only place that lets in the day-ly 
pe at the ſame time, the only 
let that is left for the ſmoke. 
Hottentot, invred to it from hi 
fancy, ſees it hover round 
without feeling the leaſt incony 
ence ariſing from it to Is q 
while lying at the bottom of hi 
in the midſt of the cloud tolle 
like a hedgehog, and wrapped 
ſmug in his ſheepſkin, he 1 
and then obliged to peep out | 
beneath it in _ to flir the 
or perhaps light his pipe, or 
San ms to — the (teak | 
broiling over the coals. 
«© The materials for the 
are by no means difficult obe 
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and the manner of putting 

| 21 being both neat and 
"| merits commendation in 
Utentot and is very ſuitable to 
chender. The frame of this 
| roof, as 1 have deſcribed it 
i compoſed of {lender rods 
ys of trees. Theſe rods, 
Os previoylly bent into a proper 
. are laid, either whole or 
«ed, ſome parallel with each o- 
gathers crollwiſe : they are then 
anthened, by binding others 
them in a circular form with 
ns Theſe withies, as well as 
ds themſelves, are taken, as 
In | can recollect, chiefly from 
difortia conoides, which grows 
wifully in this country near the 
As mats are then placed 

y neatly over this, lattice-work, 
y perfectly to cover the whole. 
aperture which 1s left for the 
wr is cloſed, whenever there is 
akon for it, with a ſkin fitted to 
o piece of matting. Theſe 


is are made of a kind of cane or 


u. Theſe reeds, being laid pa- 
lel to each other, are faſtened to- 
ther with ſinews or catgut, or 
ome kind of packthread, ſuch 
bey have had an opportunity of 
ng from the Europeans, They 
Kit, therefore, in their power, 
take their mats as long as they 
and at the ſame time as 
kc a5 the length of the ruſh will 
o, viz, from fix to ten feet. 
ws lame kind of matting is now 
ke uſe of likewiſe by the colo- 
ext to the tilts of their wag- 
u. by way of preventing the 
th from being — and 
by them, as well as of help- 
— keep out the rain. 
en « Hottentot has a mind to 
ls houſe down and remove his 
ng, he lays all his mats, ſkins, 
prey on the backs of his cat- 
uch to a ſtranger makes a 


monſtrous, unwieldy, and, indeed, 
ridiculous appearance. 
The order or diſtribution of 
theſe huts in a craal or clan, is moſt 


"Txqueatly in the form of a circle 
watt 


the doors inwards : by this 
means a kind of yard or court is 


formed, where the cattle is kept on 


nights. The milk, as ſoon as taken 
from the cow, is put to other milk 
which is curdled, and is kept in a 
leather ſack: of this the hairy ſide, 
being conſidered as the cleanſier, is 
turned inwards; ſq that the milk is 
never drank while it is ſweet. * In 
certain northern diſtricts, ſuch as 
Roggeveld, or Bokveld, where the 
= is, as it is called, carrow, or 
dry and parched, the Hottentots, 
eie as the coloniſts, are ſhep- 
erds. 


« There is another ſpecies of 


Hottentots, who have got the name 
of boſhies-men, from dwelling in 
woody mountainous placts. Theſe, 
E ſuch as live round a: 

ut Camdebo and Sneeberg, are 
{worn enemies to the piſtoral life. 
Some of their maxims are, to live 


on hunting and plunder, and never 
to keep any animal alive for the 


ſpace of one night. By this means 
* render themſelves gdious to 
the reſt of mankind, and are pur 
ſued and exterminated like the wild 

, Whoſe manners they have aſ- 
ſumed. Others of them again are 
kept alive, and made flaves of. 
Their weapons are poiſoned arrows, 
which, ſhot out of a ſmall bow, 
will fly to the diſtance of rwo hun- 
dred paces ; and will hit a mark 
with a tolerable degree of certainty, 
at the diſtance of fifty, r even a 
hundred 2 From this diſtance 
they can by ſtealth, as it were, con- 


vey death to the game they hunt 


for food, as well as to their foes, 
and even to ſo large and tremendous 


a beaſt as the lion: this noble ank; 
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mal thus falling by u weapon which; ſaw in Lange" Rigef u 34 
perhaps, it despite, or even did not ing to this face of — 2 
take notice of. The Hottentot, in face, arms, legs and bod 0 
the mean time; Concealed and Fife fifouſly mall und wine 
in his ambuſh, is abſolutely certain could not have beo ” 
of the operation of his poiſon, which fuppoſe but that he bad 
he always culls of the moſt virulent brought to that fate the c 
kind; and it is ſaid, he has only to that was epidemie in thoſe, 
wait a few minutes, in order to ſce had I not ſeen him at the fame + 
the wild beaſt Janguiſh and die. run like a lapwing. It requ 
„ The dwellings of theſe foes to but a few weeks" to bring di 
4 paſtoral life are generally not more theſe ſtarvelings to « thriving f 
zgreeable, than their maxims and and even to make him fat; 1 
manners. Like the wild beaſts, ſtomachs being ſtrong enoup! 
buſhes and clifts in rocks by turns digeſt che great quantity of 
ſerve them inſtead: of houſes; and with which they are eramme! 
ſome of them ate ſaid to be ſo far they may be rather ſaid to bolts 
worſe than beaſts, that their ſoil has eat. It ſometimes happens, ind 
been found cloſe by their habita- that they cannot long retain 
tions. A great many of them are they have taken in; but thi 
entirely naked; but ſuch as have cumſtance, it is ſaid,” does tot 
been able to procure the ſkin of any der them from beginning a 
ſort of www great or ſmall, co- upon a new ſcore, 
l 
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ver their bodies with it from the „ The capture of ſlaves fr c 
ſhoulders downwards as far as it will mong this race of men is by * 

' = . . * 8 . - . wlet 
reach, wearing it till it falls off means difficult, and is effectet 


their backs in rags. As ignorant of the following manner. 8. 
igriculture as apes and monkies, farmers, that are in want of 12 
like them they are obliged to wan- vants, join together, and t2 | 
der about over hills and dales after journey to that part of the coy 
certain wild, roots, berries, and where the Boſhies-men live. 
lants (which they cat raw) in or- themſelves, à8 well as their 
er to ſuſtain a lie that this miſer- Hottentots, or elſe ſach Bol 
able food would ſoon extinguiſh and men as have been caught ſome 
deſtroy, were they uſed to better fare. before, and have been traine 
. © Their table, however, is ſome - to fidelity in their ſervice, et 
j times compoſed of ſeveral other vour to ſpy ont where the 
i fiſhes, among Which may be reckon: Boſhies-men have their hat 
| ed the larvz of inſets, or thoſe Kind This is beſt diſcovered bythe | 
| of caterpillars from which butter- of their fires. They are fout 
flies are er and in like ſocieties from ten to fifty and: 

or 

. 


<4» . 4 
ws * . 


; manner a of white ants, (the dred, reckoning great and im 
| termes) graſhoppers, ſnakes, ' and gether. Notwithſtanding this 
ſome ſorts of ſpiders. With all . farmers will venture on a dark! 
theſe changes of diet, the boſhies- to {et upon them with fix or 

man is nexyertheleſs frequently in people, which they contre 
| want, and Tamifhed to ſuch a de- by previouſly ſtationing them 


Free, as to waſte almoſt to'a ſha- at ſome diſtance round bent J 
5 It was with no ſmall aſto- craal. They then give the * 
niſhment, that I for the firſt time by firing à gun or tuo. by 52 


AC 


i ſuch a conſternation 

* . whole body of theſe 
th chat it is only the moſt 
nd intelligent among them, 
are the courage to break 

"+ -the circle and ſteal off. 
ve the captors are lac enough 
1 of at ſo eaſy a rate, be- 

* hetter pleaſed with thoſe that 
 fupid, timorous, and ſtruck 
4 amazement, and who conſe- 
atly allow themſelves to be tak- 
ind carried into bondage. They 
however, at ſirſt, treated by 
at methods; that is, the VIC- 
"termix the faireſt promiſes 
© their threats, and endeavour, 
le, to ſhoot ſome of the 
wer kinds of game for their pri- 
ers, ſuch as buffaloes, ſea-cows, 
{the like. Such agreeable baits, 
under with a little tobacco, ſoon 
lice them, continually cockered 
U feafted as they are, to go with 
lerable degree of chearfulneſs 
the cologill's place of ' abode, 
der this luxurious junketting 
i meat and Fat is exchanged for 
t moderate portions, conſiſting 
rthe moſt part of butter · milk, fru- 
aty, and haſty pudding. This 
nevertheleſs, makes the Boſhies- 
0, 4 1 ſaid before, fat in a few 
th, However, he ſoon finds his 
diving embittered by the maun- 
mz and grumbling of his maſter 
miltreſs The words t'guzeri 
tgwnath, which, perhaps, are 
tranſlated by thoſe. of young 
er and imp, are expreſſions 
be muſt frequently put up 
a, and ſometimes a few curſes 
L blows into the bargain ; and 
blor neglect, remiſſnels, or idle- 
ö : Which laſt failure, if it can- 
ſud to be born with him, is 
der in a manner naturaliſed in 

do that, both by nature and 
iam, deteſting all manner of la- 
„ ad pow, from his greater 
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al wen. becoming fill more 
flothful, and having beſides been 
uſed to a wanderiny life, fubject 
to no controul, he moſt N 
feels the want of his liberty. No 
wonder then, that he generally en- 
deavours to regain it by making his 
eſcape: but what is really a fubjeRt 
for wonder is, that, when one of 
theſe poor devils runs away from 
his ſervice, or more properly bond- 
age, he never takes with him an) 
thing that does not belong to him. 

This is an inſtance of mode- 
ration in the ſavages towards their 
tyrants, which is univerſally atteſt- / 


ed, and at the ſame time praiſed and 


admired by the coloniſts themſelves, 
which, however, I cannot eafily re- 
concile with what I have learned of 
the. human heart, Is it in conſe- 
quence of their fearing to meet 
with harder uſkge incaſe they ſhould 
be retaken ? Thus far, however, 
is certain, that none of this ſpeci 
of Hottentots are much given to 
violence or revenge. Free from 
many wants and deſires, that tor- 
ment the reſt of mankind, they are 
little, if at all, addicted to thieving 
if we except brandy, victuals, and 
tobacco. It is not improbable like- 
wiſe, that the advantages accruing 
from a theft may be overlooked by 
them, when their thought: are tak- 


en up with regaining their liberty, 
rhe bree of all haman treaſures, 
It is neceſſary to obſerve here, that 
ſome of the Hottentots or Boſhies- 
men, who are thus forced into the 
ſervice of the coloniſts, live in ſmall 
ſocieties peaceably and quietly, in 
deſert tracts, where the coloniſts 
cannot eaſily come at them, and are 
ſometimes in the poſſeſſion of a few 
cows. Theſe people probably ori- 
ginate from Boſhies-men who have 
run away from the coloniſts ſervice, 
« I muſt confeſs, that the Hot- 
tentots, who are in ſome huſband- 
1 men's 
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men's ſervice, are treated in the 
gentleſt manner; and, perhaps, even 


without ever having a barſh word- 


given them, live very well with re- 
gard to proviſions, are well clad 
relatively to their condition in life, 
and are very comfortably lodged, 
in compariſon of what others are, 
in their own ſtraw cottages. The 
chief of their buſineſs, perhaps, 
-confilts.in tending a herd of cattle 
or flock of ſheep during the heat of 
the day, when they have an oppor- 
tunity of getting into a gentle Pate 
of intoxication by ſmoking tobacco; 
a ſtate which exeites in them ſenſa- 
tions of as agrecable a nature as 
the frenzy produced by ſpirituous 
ltquors and opium ſeems to afford 
to many others, *who are never at 
eaſe but when they can procure 
themſelves this. delicious pleaſure. 
.And jets though they may thus a- 
greeably paſs away the otherwiſe 
tedious hours of their lives in ſmok- 
ing and ſleep, they nevertheleſs ge- 
nerally run away. The coloniſts 
wonder at this, as a procedure en- 
tirely devoid of reaſon; without 
perceiving that in ſo doing, they 
ſuppoſe the Hottentots not endued 
with a defire, which has its imme- 
diate foundation in nature, and 
which is common to the human 
race, and even to moſt brute ani- 
mals, viz. an earneſt longing after 
their birth-place, and families, and 
eſpecially after their liberty. 

« With reſpect to religion and 
language, the Boſhies-men agree 
in a great meaſure with the more 
civilized part of their nation, or 
the Hottentots properly ſo called. 
Theſe are not ſenſible of the exiſt- 
ence of any being. who is the ori- 
yin and ruler of all things ; for, on 
rh queſtioned, they ſay they 
know nothing of the matter, 

„Some Hottentcts, who ſpoke 
the Putch language readily, and 


with whom, : in 
ſeparately, I er 
ject, always anſwered me to 0 
fect: 90 We are poor ſtu id 
tures, and have never — | 
ther are we able to underſtand 
thing of the matter.“ And, in 
they ſoon let me perceive, that 
are weary with puzzling theirh 
with copies 0 this kind, ger 
Dutch families, that had ſpoken 
Hottentot language from their 
fancy, as well as their own, | 
11 me to underſtand, that t 
had found the ſame degree of ig 
rance in the Boſhies men; yet 
as both Boſhies-men and Hotte 
have the firmeſt belief in the g - 
ers of magic, they ſeem e 
uently by this to acknoyl 
ome evil being of great wight 
power; but that they by no m 
on this account worſlup hi 
indeed any other, although 
ſeem to attribute to him all the 
that happens; among which 
reckon, without exception, all f 
cold, and thunder, Many of 
coloniſſs have likewiſe aſſured 
that their Boſhies-men of ei 
ſex, uſed in ſtormy Weather toa 
the thunder with the words, t 
zeri and t'gaunazi, and othe 
proachful expreſſions ; and at 
ſame time, in a furious mat 
with their ſhoes, or any thing 
that was at hand, threaten and 
defiance to the flaſhes of light 
and peals of thunder that fla 
and rolled oyer 'their heads. 
would be in vain to tryto 
them ſenſible, that the vegel 
creation, whence they, as we 
the brute animals, were nouri 
would wither and be entirely 
up : even the Hottentot | 
wards took into my ſervice a 2 
lendam, perſiſted, in ſpite e 
my objections, obſtinately in 
opinion, that notwith(tanding 


" 
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eration, rain was always an 
ind that it would be a happy 
ſtance were it never to rain. 
tim of this kind from a race of 
n other reſpects really en- 
{ith ſome degree of ſenſe, and 


quently with no ſmall ſhare of 


union and cunning, ought, 


nks, to be. conſidered as an 
bible religious or ſu rſtitious 
n entertained by them from 
ir infancy, rather than as an 
a taken up on due delibera- 
k and conſequent conviction. 
he fame time, though they did 
pear to be of a very chully 
ure, they never ſhewed the leaſt 
x of being diſpleaſed with the 
ef days of ſummer, 
#The more ſimple of every race 
Eittentots, or the common run 
them, from which number —_ 
leſerve to be excepted, have ſo 
ka confidence in ſuch cheats of 
her ſex, as ſet up for magicians 
leanjurors, that they even ſome- 
ps ſolicit theſe people to put a 
to the thunder and rain, 
& Though the Hottentots are ſo 
xrlltious, yet they are not, as 
8 [ know, in the leaſt afraid of 
ke in the dark, They ſeem, 
er, to have ſome idea of ſpi- 
ud a belief in a future ſtate, 
ley accoſt their friends as ſoon 
ley are dead with reproaches 
tiring them ſo ſoon ; at the 
ime, admoniſhing them hence- 
ll to demean themſelves pro- 
iy which they mean, that 
x deceaſed friends ſhould not 
hk again to haunt them, 


nor allow themſelves to be made uſe 
of by wizards, to bring any miſ- 
chiet on thoſe that ſurvive them. 
« There is a genus of inſets 
(the mantis), called by rhe. colo- 
niſts the Hottentot's god; but fo 
far are they from worſhipping theſe 
inſets, that they have more than 
once catched ſomeofthem, and given 
them me to ſtick needles through 


them, by way of preſerving them, as 


1 did with other inſets. There ts, 


however, adiminutive ſpecies of this 


genus of inſets, which ſome think ir 


would be a crime, as well as very” 


dangerous, to do any harm to; but 
this we have no more reaſon to look 


upon as a kind of religious wor- 
ſhip, than we have to conſider in 
the ſame light, a certain ſuperſli- 
tious notion prevalent among many 
of the more ſimple people in our 
own country, who imagine, that 
three fins will be forgiyen them, if 


they ſet a cock-chater on its feet 
that has . hy to have fallen 
upon its back, | 


„The moon, according to Kolbe, 


receives a kind of adoration from 
the Hottentots, But the fact is, 
that they merely take the opportu- 


nity of her beams, and at the ſime ' 


time of the coolneſs of the night, 
to amuſe themſelves with dancing ; 
and conſequently, have no more 
thoughts of worſhipping her than 
the Chriſtian coloniſts, who are ſeen 
at the ſame time ſtrolling in great 
numbers about the ſtreets, 04 pa- 
rading on the ſtone ſteps with which 
their houſes are uſually encir- 


oled.“ | oy, . , 
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The MANNER in which the HIN DOOs treat ther wow 
TP pany [ From Mr. SULLIvaNn's Philoſophical Rbuplodies, | 


* is not eaſily reconcileable to 
European ideas, that a peo- 


ple boaſting of ſome refinement, as 


the Hindoos, may juſtly do, ſhould 
in the moſt publie manner be guilty 
of every ſpecies of indelicacy to 
their females, Many nations Hs 


the cuſtom of immurring their wo- 


men; but the Hindoos are ſingu- 


lar, I think, in the groſſneſs of 
their ordinances relative to them. 


„A woman,” ſay they in their code, 
of laws, is never ſatisfied with man 
—No more than fire is ſatisfied with 
burning fuel, or the main ocean 
with receiving the rivers, or the 


empire of death with the dying of 


men and animals. She has fix qua- 
lities ;—the firſt, an inordinate de- 
ſire of jewels and fine furniture, 
handſome cloaths, and nice vic- 
tuals ; the ſecond, immoderate luſt; 
the third, violent anger; the fourth, 
deep reſentment ; the fifth, the good 
of others appears evil in her eyes; 
the fixth, ſhe is invariably addicted 
to bad actions. For theſe reaſons, 
it is evident, the Creator formed her 
for no other og ſe than that chil- 
rn from her. — 

“A wife ſhall got,” continue they, 
rowing with the ſubject, © a wife 
mall not diſcourſe with a ſtranger; 
but ſhe may converſe with a Sinaſ- 
ſee (a wandering 228 a hermit, 
or an old man. She ſhall not laugh 


without drawing the veil before her 


face. She ſhall not eat (unleſs it 
be phyſic) until ſhe has ſerved her 
huſband and her gueſts with victu- 
als. She ſhall not, while her hu{- 
band is on a journey, divert herfelf 
by play, nor ſhall fee any public 
ſhow, nor ſhall laugh, nor ſhall 


blacken her eyes with eye pow 


the ſoul, in the exceſs of their 


dreſs herſelf in jewels 2. 

cloaths, nor ſhall Ayn 

hear muſic, nor ſhall fit in the: 
dow, nor ſhall ride out, nor ! 
behold any thing rare; but ſef 
faſten well the door of the de 
and remain private; and ſhall 
eat any dainty victuals, and ſhall 


and ſhall not view her face 
mirror: ſhe ſhall never exe 
herſelf in any ſuch agreeable 
ploymnet during the abſence of 3 
uſband.” “ | 
« After theſe tender dogmas, 
reſpe&t to unhappy womar 
ſhou!d be nouriſhed like unto 
ewe lamb—who ſhould gros 
with her huſband and with his d 
dren—who ſhould eat of his 
meat and drink of his own « 
and lay in his boſom, and 


unto him as a ſecond daugbt * 


—after theſe tender d 
hoary-headed Rrahmins, whom 
froſt of age muſt have rendered 
lous to all the finer diſpoſitior 


dom, and parental care, fart 
more ordained, “ That a man, 
night and day, ſhould keep his 
in ſuch ſubjection, that ſhe ſl 
never be the miſtreſs of her 
actions; for ſhould ſhe have 
will, though ſprung from a ff 
rior caſt, ſhe yet would wha 

« When ſentiments, ſuchas 
could prevail, when they 


formally be interwoven wih 00 


laws of the land, conjecture ter 
naturally lead one toconclude 
the brutal ſubordination woul 
carried a ſtep farther; that al 
ſolute authority with reſpect id 


yANNER or TREATING ru HINDOO WOMEN. [63] 


women would have been 
l leaſt, that the privilege 
| aling chem aſide would have 

wen allowed, When no longer 
ing, or when the love of 
iy might urge their lords to 
f choyment in the company o 

But the laws of the Brah- 
Are will do them juſtice, have 
n more generous in this reſpect. 
an is permitted to repudiate 
nie at pleaſure. Even “ ſhould 
ality happen to any perſon, 
nay not give away his wife to 
hor man, without that wife's 
font: it me is willing, he then, 
rd, has power to give her a- 


* 
* 


F. 

5 ſt is ſomewhat ſtrange, not- 
V handing all this ſeverity of dif- 
fron, all this contemptuous 
mut of the women of Hin- 
Sn, that the men are aſtoniſh- 
dy conſtant to their wives; that 
d - 

þ women are remarkably chaſte ; 
thut adultery is a crime ſeldom 
pb heard of among them. As 
kr: is no country, however, where 


& a general poſition can unex- 


monably be admitted, ſo in Hin- 
m it has been ordained, that 
the wite of a Brahmin, by her 
meonſent, ſhall commit adulte 
th a Sooder, the magiſtrate wal 
it off the hair of her head, anoint 
body with ghee (butrer), and 
le her to be led through the 
de city naked, and riding upon 
a6, and caſt her out on the north 
6 the city, or cauſe her to be 
wn by dogs 212 
* But as human nature is eve 
dee the ſame, and as lth fo 
often paramount to reaſon, the 
Wercourfe of the ſexes in Hindoſ- 
a probably as general and as 
«underſtood as in any other part 
ide world, The blood freezes 


* the neighbourhood of the 


Fr, There is a tribe of peo- 
in Hindoſtan, who, in 4ppear- 


ance, anſwer the deſcription of Eli- 
jah the Tiſhbite, who was an 
hairy man, and girt with a girdle 
about his loins, who are preſerib- 


ed continence and. mortification. 


But I ſhrewdly ſuſpect theſe holy 
men, theſe ſenaſſees, or wandering 
ſaints, that they do more to- 
wards keeping up the population of 
the Eaſt than the your huſbands 
imagine, who charitably admit them 
into their houſes. The droves in 
which they travel through Hindoſ- 
tan are inconceivable ; many.thou- 
ſands of them may be ſeen at a 
time, all of them athletic fellows, 
and none of them over baſhful. 

I will not repeat to you, what 
I know you mult have heard, of 
the practice of the ſenaſſee to leave 
his flipper or his ſtaff at the door, 
when * is at prayers with the lady 
of the houſe. The fact, however, 
I believe to be as it is repreſented ; 
and I believe it to be farthermore 
expected by the elect of Brahma, 
that on ſight of that fignal, the 
huſband is not to interrupt the pair 
at their devotions. But the ſenaſ- 
ſees, though infigitely eſteemed, 
are not. exclulively warranted to 
plume themſelves on the favour of 
the ladies: they have fellow-la- 
bourers in the vineyard, There is 
a caſt of people on the Malabar fide 
'of India, called Naires, who, it it 
ſaid, are allowed to claim a privi- 
lege of gallantry ; a privilege ſu- 

rior even to that of the ſenaſſees; 
for what the latter procure by 
ſtealth and impoſition, the Naires, 
infiſt upon as a right inherent in 
therr tribe. From theſe circum- 
ſtances, therefore, whatever the te- 
nure by which the intercourſe js 
held, it may naturally be conclud- 
ed, the Hindoos are not outrage- 
oufly virtuous ; but that the men 
and women are of much the famg 
complexion with thoſe of other cli- 
— aa 
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The SUPERSTITION of the HIybogs 
From the ſame Work.] 


&« A T our firſt ſetting out, you 
| will recollect, we deter- 
mined on adhering to no certain 
rule in the nature of our enquiries. 
It would be too preciſe a progreſs 
for an unpreſuming inveſtigation, 
which aims at nothing but brevity, 
and a few ſimple obſervations, We 
will paſs, therefore, from our laſt 
ſubject, to a momentary conſidera · 
tion of that extravagant enthuflaſm 
and ſuperſtition which pervades the 
minds of the natives of Hindoſtan. 
Prieſt-ridden we have already de- 
clared them to be : but their infa- 
tuated reliance on the wiſdom of 
their Brahmins is fingularly aſto- 
niſhing, though it mult be confeſſ- 


ed it has in many inſtances been of 


conſiderable advantage to them. 

« We haye, in a former frag- 
ment, taken notice of the influence 
of the gourroo in every Hindoo 
family; we mentioned him as the 
temporal and the ſpiritual father. 
The gouwoo himſelf, however, is 
under the poſitive guidance, as in 
all fimilar caſes, of certain eſtab- 
liſhed rules, which it is peculiarl 
incumbent on him, in common wit 
his diſciples, undeviatingly to ad- 
here to. To enumerate the vaſt 
variety of religious rites among the 
Hindoos, -would require volumes. 


We will paſs them over in ſilence 


therefore, and confine ourſelves to 
a few of thoſe cuſtoms which are 
the moſt immagiately ſtriking. 

« Prone to guilt, and apprehen- 
five from nature, man has always 


had that ſomething within him, 


which has urged him to penitence, 
and has given him to believe, that 
in baptiſm, or ablution, tranſgreſ- 
fions may be forgiven, Hence we 


ing properties, and fire, from 


occaſion in their annual inu 


moſt effential article of life, n 


evermore acknowledges the | 


ſee the Jews conſidered baptiſ 
waſhing, as an internal as we 
an external purification, Chri 
even followed the ſame ides, 
in like manner with their pr 
tors, baptized not only themſe 
but even their goods and chx 
But although water, from its cl 


purifying nature (which hath 
always been uſed), have both 
them been uniformly ſymbols 
expiation; yet we are to look 
other more probable reaſons 
that exceſſive veneration paid by 
followers of Brahma to the Gan 
and to the ather ſacred rivet 
Hindoſtan. 
« The Egyptians paid 2 
gious worſhip to the waters, ut 
the ſymbol of their god Canoy 
The Indians pay a greater 
their adoration is to the element 


ſelf. The fertility which n 


tions, and that too in count 
where grain may be ſaid to be 


have been the original cauſe vi 
led to river deification. Man 
an uncultivated ſtate of ſoci 


nity in that which is moſt bened 
to him. ot © 

« Filled with the moſt gra 
ſenſations for the bleſſings vi 
were regularly diſpenſed tothet 
the waters of their riveri—tel 
ed and cleanſed by theirinval 
ſtreams—the Hindoos were not! 
in admitting ſuperſtition to ul 
tute itſelf for gratitude. The! 
dation once laid, their pnells t 
it no mighty difficulty to feat 
ſuperſtructure. Ablunonst-) 


ce. 


1 


un neceſſary, for cleanlineſs 
vaſe in the neighbourhood of 
for internal | + 
bo micht reſide at a greater 
ny Yu! this was fill found 
x quate to Brahminical deſires. 
ton had gone abroad—the 
den deeply taken; and hence 
clay even of the beds of rivers 
ble of being turned to to- 
count. The clay, there- 
in brought into uſe ; and it 
b continues as a moſt neceflary 
bent in many of their religious 
remon19s. 
«The Ganges, as the largeſt, 
aways been confidered as the 
bly riverin Hindoſtan. Thoſe 
bathe in it, are pecuharly 
wed ever after ; and as a type 
|, ar? marked on the forehead 
ha yellow mixture. The water 
ö ſent in jars, ſealed by the 
mins; all over the peninſula of 
u and fold at an enormous 
E. Hindoo princes, living at 
y thouſand miles diſtance, will 
Kno other, though the carriage 
teſts them prodigious ſums of 


The moſt extraordinary in- 
however, of ſenſeleſs faper- 
kn in the Hindoos, relative to 
tement, is in that monſtrous, 
human cuſtom, of expoſing 
ick by the ſides of rivers, 
| to die, It is not uncommon 
dem even to ſtuff the mouths 
nls of the diſeaſed with the 
the banks, (Hindoo ex- 
unction!) that a ſpeedier pe- 
ly be put to their exiltence. 
a any thing be more barba- 
' Conceive an aged, or an in- 
Kos, borne down to low-wa- 
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ter · mark on a pallet, probably not 
bereft of ſenſe or reaſon, and there 
left to be-waſhed away by the re- 
turn of the tide, or to be deſtroyed 
by the firſt ravenous crocodile or 
tyger! Think not I here exagge- 
rate. The fact is inconteſtable. 1 
have known inſtances of it myſelf, 
Nay, a very few years only have 
elapſed ſince an opulent, and a moſt 
reputable Hindoo, at the Engliſh 
ſettlement of Calcutta, in Bengal, 
was twice reſcued from the jaws of 
death by a gentleman who was his 
friend, and who forcibly dragged 
him from his relations, who, at 
his own expreſs command, had 
carried him on his funeral bier, and 
had flretched him out, to await an 
inevitable death on the ſhores of the 
Ganges ! : 

« A practice among the Tartars, 
ſomewhat ſimilar, and another a- 
mong the Americans, have alread 
occurred to us. I do not recoll 
many other ſuch ſhocking blots in 
the human character. The Tro- 
glodyte, indeed, when either age or 
infirmities had made life uneaſy to 
him, or when he had become uſe- 
leſs to ſociety, ſeldom declined vo- 
luntarily putting an end to his ex- 


tſtence ; or if he did, a friend was 
allowed to whiſper to hi e law 


of his tribe which enjoined it. If 
he then behaved well, the previous 
omiſſion was forgiven, and his name 
was enrolled with the reſt of his 
countrymen : but, on the contrar 
if 1 5 at the blow, t 
brand of cqward was ſtamped u 
by charactec: he was Med by | 
his companions, and left by them 
to rot, with his memory, in infamy 
und diſgrace,” 


N. 


things. 


CONTEMPT of DEATH among the HINDOOS, ad ihe; 1 
$64 TRINE of TRANSMIGRATION, 


From the ſame, Work.] A | | gel 


4 ® NE primary cauſe of the 


Hindoos' contempt of death, 
is the-prevalency of the doctrine of 


a tranſmigration of ſouls. They 


are the original propounders of 'the 
metempſychoſis—that ſyſtem ſo u- 
niverſally well known in Europe 
under the name of the Pythagoregn. 
It has often amazed the curious, 
that before the immortality of the 
ſoul came thoroughly to be under- 
Rood, the world in general did not 
invariably believe in the conſtant 
eorporeal change of the various 
conſtituent parts of nature, How 
awful is the contemplation of that 
regular progreſſion of life and death! 
Vegetables, we ſee, in their de- 
ſtruction, are the cauſes of animal 
exiſtence, Animals, again, in their 
diſſolution, become the ſprings o 
vegetable life. Inſects, flies, and 
various reptiles, ſerve the purpoſes 
of nouriſhment to thoſe of a ſupe- 
rior degree. Man, again, draws 
theſe aſide, and appropriates them 
to bis own immediate uſe ; whilſt 
he, as the lait and grandeſt link of 
the chain, moulders at-length away, 
and, in yielding his fair form, the 
image of his Maker, pays, as a 
debt, that ſacrifice which is eſſen- 
tial in common with the reſt of 

„% The Hindoos, though they 
believe in the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, do not rank thoſe incombre— 
henfible eſſences exactly as Plato 
did, who ſaid, „thut at going out 
of the bodies they had informed, 
there were three ſorts—the incur- 
able, the curable, and the pure.” 
That the firſt went to the devil, as 
we ſhould fay, at once; that tranſ- 
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migration was to ſerve the purpe 
of the ſecond, as p ory 
the Roman Catholics; bur that 
third, bein purified previous 
death, would ſtand in need of 
farther trial. The Hindooz, ! | 
ſpect, admit of an inevitable tr Budo. 
migration for a certain numbet | 
years, the time being ſquare 
the Extent and nature of t ont tc 
kan! crimes. The provi 
made for this tranſmigration is 
rious. Tavernier ſays, the ce . 
i him by two merchants 
urying their money and jeu 
part of the latter of which he 
purchaſed, was, the apprehen 
they laboured. under of fm 
and miſerable in their next chi 
of nature ; wherefore it appc 
to them but right, as ſuch a re 0 
of indigence was poſſible, th ) 
little ſtock, ſhould be gather 
before hand, in caſe of exigen 
And apocryphal as this may f 
I can readily believe the fact; unal 1 
to this hour, it is the uni 
practice of the Hindoos to cot 
a conſiderable portion of their 
ſurev. {! * 2: 
6 Tt is of fingular conſide'1 
however, that the ſame pn 
which actuates them to a cont 
of death, as relative to theml 


ſhould at the ſame time, fron F 
belief that they are to occvP] Uh 
bodies of other animal, oc ui 
their greateſt abhorrence ot N prot: 
ding the blood of any other i] the 
ture. Thouſands and ten | non 
ſands of the more rigid on- imp, 
periſh rather than partake of erthe 
which once had exiſtence | | - 

e 


though, at the ſame time, : 


ACCOUNT OF THE ,POLYGARS. [5] 


in the Mahrattahs, they bounded, of all that comes under 
x plunder and lay deſolate coun- the, denomination of ruminant : 
Fd will murder and deſtroy hence their extraordinary attach- 
kr enemies with the moſt heart- ment to the co ſpecies, They 
dacricy and ſatisfaction. It is conſider the milk as a primary arti- 
unuſual, extraordinary as it cle of life, nor will they r-fuſe to 
u appear to you, to ſee hoſpitals ſhare it with an infidel; but they 
"+ fur the admiſſion of diſeaſed ſhudder at a calf or a bullock's 
nb and birds. I have ſeen being ſlain. Their interceſſion for 
u camels, horſes, and bul- them, when thoſe of another per- 
bis,” ſays Thevenot, © with o- ſuaſion would lead them to the 
& wounded animals, which the flaughter, is neyer omitted.“ And 
keadoos had purchaſed from Chriſ- thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox when 
and Mohammedans, and which he treadeth over the corn,“ faith 
bad delivered,” as they were the Moſaic ſcripture; and ſo faith 
mt to ſay, © from the cruelty of the Hindoo, which, poſitively en- 
els,” | Joins an attention to that grateful 
« From this principle of tranſ- principle. The Hindoos muzzle 
ion aroſe the exceſſive vene- not the ox—they let him quietly 
un paid by the Hind) os to the tread out the grain, as the Iſraelites 
inal of the cow ſpegies: but ;uled to e 


wd ſenſe had not a little ſhare in north lg ö real) ths f * __ 5 
3 _ » nwo to rea ertiie ne 
E predilection, They cally per- W Done * 

ed that milk was, not produced 7 Run Pen 3 aue N 
ſuch abundance by my other . Aims, with ungrateſul hand, the mud 
nl; nor could it yield an equal rus ſtroke . 
beree of nouriſhment, They ſaw |, TR nee, AE DES — 8 ; 
A ; a : ent p er ot his daf y tory 
0 iſe that the male 2% both pa Who many a year has- plough'd the ſtub- 
kw and coctle, plant to the yoke, born foil. » . Leads os oth 
Muell calculated for labour. Nor eee ee ee 
all they but obſerve, it was the. The doctrine of Pythagoras, as 
wal which moſt generally a- given to us by Ovid. Tan 
| * WES 2. VF * 
DD 
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\CCOUN To be POLYOAR SI 


From the ſame Work.] | — 90 1 


l 


4 
* 


* natives of Hindoſſan, bers, but, in times of war; are the 

bo have uniformly exhi- guardians of the country. The 

v4 peculiar character, and who general name of theſe people is Po- 

probably will continue ſo to do e Their gel inftitution, 
0 


l the end of time, have a peo- r they live in diſtinct clans, is 

wong them, inhabitants of al- not very well underſtood. It pro- 

" Mpenetrable woods, who are bably took its riſe from municipal 

erthe abſolute direction of their regulations, relative to the deſlrue- 

 chieftains, and who, in times tion of tygers and other ferocious 

Fic, are profeſſionally rob- beaſts. Certain tracts of woodland 
23 K were. 
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were indiſputably allotted as rewards mand or affiftance & 
to thoſe — W0ule ſlay a certain ſtrate, they ſnall — 1 
number of thoſe animals; and thoſe in that caſe one tenth — 
lands approximating, probably laid ſhare, and of the remainde; 
the foundation of the ſeveral con- chief ſhall receive four ſhares. 
| federacies of Polygars. whoſoever among them is », 
The Pollams, or woods, from maſter of his occupation, 1 
which is derived the word Polygar, ceive three ſhares: alſo whic 
lying in profuſion through all the of them is remarkably grons 
d on ern parts of Hindoſtan, the ſtout, ſhall receive two 9, 
ravages committed in the open and the reſt ſhall receive each 
countries by theſe adventurousclans ſhare,” Here then, we fee 
are both frequent and deſtructive. only a ſanction, but even an 
Cattle and grain are the conſtant ducement to fraudulent practi 
booty of the Polygars. They not another ſingular inconlifien 
unfrequently even deſpoil travellers mong a people who, in many 
of their propert\, and ſometimes riods of their hiſtory, have | 
murder, if they meet with oppoſi- proverbial for ininoceney of n 
11 tian: yet theſe very Polygars are ners, and for uncommon honeſt 
1 the hands into which the aged and their conduct towards travellers 
4 infirm, the wires, children, and ſtrangers. 
treaſure, of both Hindoos and o- « At the firſt fight it woul 
thers are entruſted, when the cir- pear, that the toleration of the , 
cumjacent country unfortunately lygats, owing to their great 
happens to be the ſeat of war. The bers, and to the fecurny of 
2 they afford is paid for; fortreſſes, which are in gene 
tthe price is inconſiderable, when penetrable but to Polygan, 
the helpleſs fituation of thoſe who the government licence, in 
| fly to them for ſhelter is confidered, manner given to them, to li 
and eſpecially when their own very the ſpoils of the induſtrious, u 
culiar character is properly at- have originally occaſioned the 
nded to. The native governments mal divifion, and encourag 
of Hindoſtan are under the neceſ- to perſeverance, which we 
fity of toletating this honourable juſt quoted: but the cayſe If mers, 
danditti. Matiy of them are ſo rather ſuppoſe to ſie in the n 
formidable as to be able to bring of certain governments, thi 
fifteen and twenty thouſand men have ariſen from any sceich 
into the field. ; circumſtance afterwayds ; and 
1 v „ The Hindoo code of laws, in the more inclined to this 0 
' fpeaking of robberies, hath this re - from the ſituation of the nt 
1 markable clauſe, «© The mode of parts of Hindoſtan, which 
ſhares amongſt robbers ſhall be always have been, uninfolte 
this :—If any thief or thieves, by theſe freebooters. 
the command of the magiſtrate, and * The dominion of the Eal 
with his aſſiſtance, have committed in former days, moſt robadl erame 
depredations upon, and brought vided. and ſubdivided into 4 
away any booty from another pro- various branches of the fee 


vince, the magiſtrate ſhall receive tem. The veſſiges of it rem is of | 
2 ſhaze of one ſixth part of the to this hour: rajahs and zem nts tha 
vith th 


-whole. If they geecived no com- are nothing more than 


ree of conſequence 

are. If then, experience 
= in other parts of the 
1d, that clans have always been 
ea to commit the molt perny- 
uch of depredation and hoſti- 
on each other, and that the 
unt lord has ſeldom been 
deftually to cruſh ſo general 
i {þ complicated a ſcene of miſ- 
of may we not reaſonably ven- 
r to ſuppoſe, that the Hindoo 
alature paſſed this ordinance for 


q eerxain deg 


/ 
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the ſuppreſſion of ſuch provincial 


warfare, and for the wholeſome 
purpoſe of drawing the people, 


unalarming degrees, imm 

ately under the controul of the one 
ſovereign authority? The conclu- 
fion, I own, appears to me ſatis * 
factory. Moreover, Polygars cang 


not but be of modern growth ; for 


the law relative to thefts is ante- 
cedent to the mention of Polygars 
in hiſtory.” 


—— 


— 


ASHMIRE is fituated at 
the extremity of Hindoſtan, 
Arad of Lahore, and is 
ded on the one fide by a ridge 
the great Caucaſus, and on the 
der by the little Tartarian Thi- 
Moultin, The extent of 
8 not very conſiderable ; but be- 
en in by a zone of hills, and 
mated very confiderably above an 
U plan, which ſtretches man 

les around it, the ſcenes which it 
dals are wild and pictureſque. 
pers, hills, and vallies, charm» 
ply dverfify the landſcape. Here 


ſeyice; there a tranquil ſtream 
wes placidly along; the tinkling 
ro, ſounds amidſt the groves; 
abe feathered choriſters ſing the 
ek love, cloſe ſheltered in the 


* At what time Caſhmire came 

the dominion of the Mogul 
erament, and how long, and in 
u manner, it was independent, 
nen was annexed to the terri 
i of the Houſe of Timur, are 
that are eutirely unconnect- 


ita the nature of our enquiry . 


aleade ruſhes from a foaming i 
dour and maynificence of an 


_— 4 l * — — 9 * 
— 


4 Short ACCOUNT of CASHMIRE and its INHABITANTS, | 
[ From the ſame Work.] 


We ſhall content ourſelves, theye- 
fore, with remarking, that, thougy 
inconſiderable as to its revenues, 1 

was uniformly held in the higheſt 
eſtimation by the emperors of Hin- 
doſtan. Thither they repaired, in 
the plenitude of their greatneſs, 
when the affairs of ſtate would ad+ 
mit of their abſence; and there. 
hey diveſted themſelves of form 
- all the oppreflive ceremony of 

ate, 

«© The royal manner of travel- 
ling to Caſhmire was grand, though 
tedious and unwieldy, and ſhewed, 
n an eminent degree, the \— 


ern potentate. Aurungzebe, we 
are told, ſeldom began 2 mareh 
to that country, for a march cer - 
tainly it was to be called, without 
an eſcort of eighty or a hundred 
thouſand fighting men, beſides tho 
gentlemen of his houſehold, tho 
attendants of his ſeraglio, and moſt 
of his officers of ſtate, Theſe all 
continued with him during the time 
he was on the road, which gene- 
rally was a month : but no ſooner 
was he arrived at the entrance of 

E 3 thoſe 
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thoſe atrial regions, than, with a 
ſelect party of friends, he ſeparated 
from the reſt of his retinue, and 
with them aſcended the defiles 
which led him to his Eden. 

«© The temperature of the air of 
Caſhmire, elevated as it is ſo much 
above the adjoining country, toge- 
ther with the ſtreams which conti- 
nually pour from its mountains, 
enables the huſtandman to culti- 
vate with ſucceſs the ſoil he appro- 
priates to agriculture ; whilſt the 

ardener's labour is am ply repaid 
in the abundant produce of his 
fruit. In ſhort. nature wears her 
gay eſt cloathing in this enchanting 
ſpot. The rirers ſupply the inha- 
bitants with almoſt every ſpecies of 
fiſh ; the hills yield ſweet herbage 
for. the cattle ; the plains are co- 
- vered with grain of different deno- 
minations ; and the woods are ſtor- 
ed with variety of game, In this 
country, therefore, we are not to 
be ſurpriſed that the ladies are ſo 
ſingularly beautiful. The picture 
intended by heaven would have 
been incomplete without them. 


Adown their necks, more white than vir- 
g-n ſnow, 

Of ſoiteſt hue, the golden treſſes flow; 

Their keaving breaſts, of purer, ſolter 
.  white- 8 x 

Than ſnow-hills gliſt'ning in the moon's 

pale light, | 
Except where cover'd by the ſaſh, were 


bare, ö 
Aud love, unſeen, ſmil'd ſoſt, aud panted 
there. Lus14D. 


eln almoſt every other part of 
Aſia the Scythian feature is to be 
traced in a greater or 2 leſs degree. 
It is net fo here. The Cafl mireans 
ſrem a race diſtinét from all others 
in the Eaſt: their perſons are more 
elegant, and their complections 
more delicate. and more tinged with 
red. Were th.s inſulated world, 


Even Solomon's Roſe of Shan 
and Lily of the Valley, will 


gold of Ophir, he could ſend 


indeed, a little nearer g 
fair inhabitants mij he pe, 
upon as a collateral branch of 
own unrivalled countrywong 
whoſe perfection they alwoſt 
qual, | 

„Where beauty i, there 
will be love ; and love will la 
be attended by poetry and mul 
Thus we find the 3 
tivate thoſe arts with extraordin 
ſucceſs ; poetry in particular. 1 
country of the Eaſt has produc 
more elegant effuſions of imagit 
tion than Caſhmire ; nor has 
been more celebrated in $0 


found to droop, when compat 
with the flights of ſome of t 
bards, who whilome ſtrung the! 
to love, and attuned it with de 
cacy and feeling. 

„ Strange as it may ſeem, 
people of this country believe, . 
even Solomon himſelf was inſpi 
in the bowers of Caſhmire. 


Im 


many parts they point out plat * 
which they repreſent as ded! 50 p 
to him ; and even ſome, that, Wy 


his deſire, were called exprelly 
his name, That Solomon mi 
hare had ſome of the fair ones 
his ſeraglio from this nurſe 
beauty, is not at all improba 
He ſought every where for gn 
cation; and therefore, if, for 


ſels into the Indian ſeas, the 
vancing a fow fteps farther, it 
much more eſtimable treaſure, 
not appear incompatible with 
monarch's diſpoſition. Thou 
man of wiſdom, he ſuppoſed ! 


might be happinefs in the ind ö 
ence of paſſions, granted bin nun 
heaven. His eagerneſs in the mies 
ſuit was great; nor did be! b, e. 
either money or attention. ine 
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6 fly ſwift, my friends ; my ſervants, 
. emplo 
3 to bring your maſter 


p my wives — concubines be dreſs' d. 
8 — all the impoveriſh'd 
1 want; around my amorous 
= myrrh, and liquid amber ſhed, 
| Arab has no more,” PRlox. 


« Toxards the gratification of 
volition, therefore, Caſhmire 
it have contributed her por- 
i: and thence thoſe legends, 
have been circulated relative 


to Solomon's. having been reſident + 
there. | 

On the decadence of the Mo- 
gul 2 in Hindoſtan, Caſhmire . 
elt ſome of the ravages of war. It 
is now, however, in peace; and 
the inhabitants are defirous of keep- 
ing it fo, Induſtry, ſprightlineſs, 
and good fellowſhip, fill up the mea- 
ſure of their time. They grate- 
fully return thanks to heaven for 
the bleffings they enjoy. Their davs 
are the days of comfort ; and their 
nights are crowned with tranquil- 
lity and repoſe,” | 


— 


ſumederate ATTACHMENT of the TURKS, to OPIUM. 


[ From the Memoirs of Baron Ds Torr. ] 


HOSE among the Turks, 
who have once given them- 
hes up to the immoderate uſe of 
jun, are eaſily known by a kind 
nekets, which this poiſon never 
þ to produce at laſt, Not able 
eſt agreeably, except in this 
cies of intoxication, theſe per- 
re particularly objects of eu- 
uur when they are aſſembled in 
put of Conſtantinople, called 
ty Teharchiſſy, or the market 
tde takers of opium. 
* There, towards evening, the 
ab this drug are ſeen coming 
bail the ſtreets which lead to 
Wimany : their pale and me- 
Wy figures would be ſufficient 
ne gur pity, did not their length- 
(dels, their heads turned on 
We, ther back bone diſtorted, 
rwoulder raiſed up to their ear, 
number of other extravagant 
Ws winch reſult from their 
a, exioit a picture of the 
ulous nature. 


« A long row of little ſhops is 
built againſt one of the walls that 
ſurround the ſquare, within which 
is the moſque, Theſe ſhops are 
ſhaded by an arbour which reaches 
from one to the other, and under 
which the maſter takes care to place 
a little ſofa to accommodate his 
gueſts, without ſtopping up the paſ- 
ſage. The cuſtomers arrive, and 
place themſelves in order, to take 
the doſe which the habits each have 
contracted render neceſſary. 

„ The pills are diſtributed, 
Thoſe moſt uſed to the practice, 
perhaps ſwallow four, larger than 
olives, and each immediately drink- 
ing a glas of cold water, waits in 
his particular attitude. An agree - 
able reverie, at the end of three 
quarters of an hour, or an hour at 
moſt, never fails to animate theſe 
automatons ; cauſing them to throw 
themſelves into a thouſand different 
poſtures, but always extravagant, 
and always merry, This is the 

E 4 moment 
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moment when the ſcene becomes 


moſt intereſting: all the actors are 


Happy, and each returns home in a 
fare of total irrationality, but like- 
wiſe in the entire and full enjoy- 
ment of happineſs not to be pro · 
cured by n. Diſregarding the 


4 r "Rs, Fain 


a tet. 


divert themſelves . t 
talk abſurdly, each — 
looks and feels himſelf poſtef 
wiſlies, The 7e. 
oken gives " N 


3 * a Si 


ACCOUNT of the DERVISES in TURKEY. 


From the ſame Work.] 


© HERE are two kinds of 

| theſe monks in Turkey, 
very diſtinct from each other, and 
equally remarkable. The ditfer- 
ence ariſes from the difference of 
the rules impoſed on them by their 
reſpective feunders. That of the 
Mewliach derviſes is to turn round 
like whirligigs, to the ſound of ſoft 
muſic, and ſeek a holy intoxication 
in the giddineſs which muſt natu- 
rally reſult from this. abſurd exer- 
ciſe, if the* habit of thus turning 
round did not prevent them from 
dizzineſs and drunkennefs, which 
they have recourſe to the tavern to 
complete. The rule of the other 
monks named Tacta-Tepen, more 
melancholy, has, alſo, more bar- 
barity. It conſiſts in walking, ſo- 
lemnly, in a row, one after the 
other, round their chapel, and pro- 
nouncing the name of God with a 
loud voice, and much exertion, at 
each ſtroke on a drum, beaten for 
that purpoſe; the ſtrokes on which 
growing gradually quicker, become 
at laſt ſo rapid, that theſe wretches 
are forced to undergo a violent la- 
bour of the langs ; and the moſt de- 
vout never cloſe the proceſſion wich- 
out vomiting blood, Their appear- 
ance is always fad and ſurly; and 
theſe monks are fo perſuaded of the 


ſanctity of their practice, and ſo 


howlin 


certain of pleaſing heaven by i 
„that they vever look 
the reſt of mankind but with 
moſt profound contempt, 
„There are likewiſe, in 
key, other monks and fantons, 
run about the country, To 
them in a wood might be dan 
ous : under the cloak of reli 
they are care ſſed by ſome dero 
but they axe the worſt compan 
where 8 de found. ö 
„„ Thoſe of theſe derviſes 
are ſufficiently 1mpudent t take 
vantage of the general ignorant 
the Turks ſet up for prophets, 
propheſy with impunity, If it 
pen that the event juſtifies the 
ditions _ have hazarded, t 
are taken for faints, and he 
great'eſteem ; but thoſe, who, 
want of ſacceſs, can only paſs 
fools, find, nevertheleſs, adn 
every where, Nothing can 
their effrontery ; the name of ( 
prophaned by theſe raſcals, i 
_ es on the ſuperſtitious n 
tude ; and 1 have ſeen one oft 


inſolently come and ſeat bimſe 
the fide of the vifir, whillt 

been privately diſcourſing uit 
and people of great conſeq 
kept at a diſlance. The ianat 
of the public obliges the mol 
lightencd perſons to ſubmit; 


eminent Turks have no 
tw get rid of this rabble, 


j gring them money, which 


Ss = => 


a. th. ts. 
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NEXCRIPTION or Tus HOT BATHS ax TURKEY. C731 
only ſerves to render them more 


troubleſome, and more inſolent.. 


1. 


As 


HE conſtruction of theſe 
baths ought to be deſerib- 
i order to calculate the reſult, 
xr having examined their effects, 
« Two ſmall chambers, built 
A brick, and faced with marble 
plaſter communicate, and are 
$ calighiened by ſmall cupolas 
i chequers. This little edifice 
monly joined to the houſe by 
all room, in which they un- 
; double doors, folding over, 
ied with felt, ſhut in the firſt 
00 ſecond part of the ſtove. 
ny Awol fire is kept up in a ſub» 
jean vault, the entrance to 
& is without, This fire-place 
nder the farthermoſt chamber, 
{heats a caldron immediately be- 
hike marble floor, which ſerves 
 cieling to the vault, Pipes, 
| within the walls, come from 
nhde of the caldron, and go 
x the cupola, to evaporate the 
r, which is kept continually 
lng. Other tubes, communi- 
wy with a reſervoir, are likewiſe 
tuned within the brick work, 
furniſh the infide with cold wa- 
dy the means of cocks placed 
ide of thoſe which yield the 
dater. Small ſeats of ſmooth 
ue made to fit on, and drains 
a the marble to carry off the 
* which is thrown down. 
Theſe private baths, always 
* twenty-four hours before 
I re uſed, by being thus con- 
hare ſogreat a degree of 
at after being entirely un» 


ESCRIPTION of the HOT BATHS is TURKEY, 
From the ſame Work.] 


late; after which 


dreſſed in the exterior chamber, and 


| having put on very high fandals 


wood, to keep the feet from being 
burnt by the marble floor, it is im- 
poſſible to enter the firſt room, till 
you have ſtopt a moment between 
the two doors to let the lungs di- 

you cannot enter 
the ſecond ſtove, under which. the 
heat is moſt active, without taking 
the ſame precautions : and it is pro» 
bable, that the air of this room 
bears the ſame proportion to that of 
the firſt, as this does to the external 
air. A ſudden perſpiration, ruſh» 
ing through all the pores, is felt 
immediately as they are entered: 
but the violence of this heat does 
not prevent the women from ſtay» 
ing in theſe baths five or fix hours 
together, and returning to them 
very frequently, 


« Thoſe who have not private 


| baths go to the public ones: they 


are always prepared, and contrived 
in ſuch a manner as to contain a 
number of 1 
« Some of the women, a little 
more delicate and ſcrupulous than 
the reſt, take the bath for them» 
ſelves glont, and go thither with 
their patticular friends. To com- 
plete the entertainment, they c 
with them their proviſion. The 
pleaſure of enjoying greater liberty, 
and converſing all day together, no 
doubt makes them amends for have 
ing ſo ill choſen the place. 
« Bathing women, named Tel- 
leks, with their hands wrapped 
in 
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in little bags of ſerge, rub the ſkin 
till it is dry. They likewiſe make 
uſe of a very ſine clay, mixt up 
with roſe leaves, and afterwards 
dried in the ſun, as a kind of ſoap, 
with which they rub the head, pour- 
ing on it warm water from lar 

metal baſons : the women's hair, 


thus cleaned and perfumed, 1s af- 


terwards tied up in a great number 
of ſmall treſſes. 5 

„his deſcription wants the 
pearls, the diamonds, the rich ſtuffs, 
and all the finery with which lady 
Montague has been pleaſed to or- 
nament theſe baths. It 1s, indeed, 
difficult to believe, that that lady 


ever actually entered them com- 


letely dreſſed as has been aſſerted. 
hat is moſt certain is, that a too 
frequent uſe of theſe' ſtoves, at 
length, opens the pores to ſuch a 
degree as to render them viſible, 
It is equally certain that fo violent 
a dilatation of the fibres, by alter- 
ing the ſhape, brings on decrepi- 
tude before old age. 

«© Theſe public baths are very 
numerous in every part of the city, 
and are hkewiſe frequented by the 
men; but at different hours from 
thoſe ſet apart for the women. A 
man who ſhould dare attempt to en- 
ter while they are within, would be 
ſeverely puniſhed, though he had 
the good fortune to eſcape the taſſes, 
ſandals, and wet peſtemals, that aſ- 
ſault kim in ſhoals. The Turkiſh 
women are inexorable, when the 
audacity of a man means nothing 
more than inſult ; but it is impoſſi- 


elty of the men who murder th 


ble to conſider, withou 
diſmal conſequences * 
paſſions to which they are { 
times a prey. 
u do not ſp here of! 
women who ſo. x ran ſell t 
charms, and whole mutilated « 
bodies I have often ſeen in the 
virons of Conſtatitinople, The 


to evade paying, or to avoj 

danger of being taken ** 
bringing them back into the & 
is a villainy which may he aceo 
ed for, either by avarice or f 
But I ſpeak of thoſe women 

more exalted rank, whom an 
ſiſtible fury overpowers, and 
eſcape ſecretly from their pri 
Theſe unfortunate creatures al 
carry off with them their je 
and think nothing too 
their lover. Blinded by their 
happy paſſion, they do not pere 
that this very wealth becomes 
cauſe of their deſtruction, The 
lains to whom they fly, never 
at the end of a few days, to p 
their temerity, and inſure the 
ſeſſion of their effects by a c 
which, however monſtrous, the 
vernment is leaſtin haſte to put 
The bodies of theſe miſerable 
men, ſtript and mangled, are 
quently ſeen floating in the 
under the very windows of 
murderers; and theſe dreadful 
amples, ſo likely to intimidats 
reſt, and prevent ſuch mac 


neither terrify nor amend.“ 
\ 


YCEPT the habits of the 


. being rich, have a kind of 
; bury the Tartars ſeek 
vl which is not ſtrictly neceſ- 
The luxury of glaſs win- 
i confined ſolely to the 
. apartment ; paper frames 
ail in winter, and taken away 
mer, that they may breathe 
rely, and have a full view 
be Black Sea, which is diſco- 
ita difance, The ſultan in- 
Une to ſupper, and, though 
hungry, 1 ſoon perceived the 
Lent ih of the Nieſter were 
jy of better cooks. : 
The pleaſures of hunting, 
ug, and courſing, ſeemed to 
te only ones in which the Tar- 
took delight ; and the ſultan 
ently formed hunting parties, 
hee 1 numbers of the mirzas. 
J Cepart for the chace with 
ud baggage ; it laſts ſeveral 
|: camps are formed every 
t; body of troops always 
rathe ſeraſker ; and ſometimes 
parties of pleaſure ſerve as 
an for more ſerious expedi- 
The night was ſpent in Po 
wall carriage I had bought at 


if bed, A cart carried our 
unh which my carriage had 
headed as far as Moldavia ; 
te orders of the ſultan being 
wed, 1 departed the next day 
tra, whoſe office it was to 
«me, with an eſcort of forty 
men armed with bows, ar- 
nd ſabres, to Bacteheſeray. 
Little accuitomed to military 
ad Uſcipline, I did not ex- 


as PARTICULARS concerning the NOGUAIS TARTARS: 


| filran andthe mirzas, which, 


which I had converted into a- 


From the ſame Work.] 


pect theſe things from our Tartars. 
After we had paſſed the Nieſter, 
however, which parts Beſſarabia 
from Vedeſan, in which province 
the hordes were ſuppoſed to be in a 
kind of rebellion, the officer who 
commanded the detachment put it 
into a regular military diſpoſition. 
A vanguard of twelve horſe pre- 
ceded us about two hundred paces ; 
four men were placed at each door 
of the carriage, which the officer 
took under his particular care ; two 
carts followed after; eight men 
brought up the rear, and two pla- 
toons, of fix men each, kept at a 
diſtance of ſix hundred paces to the 
right and the left, 2-68 
„The plains we crofled are fo 
level and open, that no irregularity 
could be ſeen, not even ſo much as © 
a tree or a ſhrub: nor did we ſee 
any thing during the whole' day, 
except ſome Noguais, whoſe heads 
the piercing eyes. of our Tartars 
diſtinguiſhed when the earth's con- 
vexity hid the reſt of their bodies. 
Each of 'theſe Noguais were riding 
alone, and thoſe whom our patroles 
interrogated, relieved us from the 
fear of the pretended troubles which 

had ariſen. | a 
« I was curious to know their 
buſineſs, and learnt that theſe peo- 
ple, ſuppoſed Nomades, becauſe 
they live under a kind of tents, 
were ſettled, however, by tribes in 
vallies eight or ten fathoms deep, 
which interſect the plains from north 
to ſouth, and which are more than 
thirty leagues long, though but 
half a quarter of a league wide, 
Muddy rivulets run through the 
middle af them, and terminate to- 
wards the ſouth in ſmall lakes, 
which 
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which communicate with the Black 
Sea, On the borders of theſe rivu- 
lets are the tents of the Noguais, 
as well as the ſheds meant to give 
ſhelter, during winter, to the nu- 
merous —_ and herds of theſe 
oral © 
1 Fach p proprietor has his own 
mark, which is burnt into the thighs 
of horſes, oxen, and dromedaries, 
and painted with colours on the 
wool of ſheep. The latter are kept 
near the owner's habitation," but 
the other ſpecies, united in herds, 
are, towards the ſpriag, driven to 
the plains, where they are left at 
till the winter, At the ap- 
proach of this ſeaſon, they ſeek and 
drive them to their i}eds, and this 
arch was the buſineſs of the No- 
guais we had met. 
* What is moſt ſingular, in this 
ſearch, is, that the Tartaremploy- 
ed in it has always an extent of 
plain, which, from one valley to 
another, is ten or twelve leagues 
wide, and more than thirty long, 
yet does not know which way to di- 
rect his fearch, nor troubles himſelf 
about it. He puts up in a little 
bag, fix pounds of the floyr of roail- 
ed millet, which is ſufficient to laſt 
him thirty days. This proviſion 
made, he mounts his horſe, ſtops 
not till the fun goes down, then 
clogs the animal, leaves him to 
raze, ſups on his flour, goes to 
eep, awakes, and continues his 
route. He neglects not, however, 
to obſcrve, as he rides, the mark of 
the herds he happens to ſee. Theſe 
diſcoveries he communicates to the 
different Noguais he meets, who 
have the ſame purſuits, and, in his 
turn, receives ſuch indications, as 


belp to put an end to his journey. 


It 1s certainly to be feared that a 
ple ſo patient, may, one day, 
Erith formidable armies, 


. & The end of our firſt day's jour- 


incommodious. 


2 


ney was fixed for the 
at ten leagues n 
near ſun- ſet, and 1 ſaw nothi | 
fore me but a vaſt melanchol f 
when I ſuddenly felt my . 
deſcend, and beheld x file of 
or tents, to the right and left 
tending farther than 1 coul 
We crofled the rivulet over 
bridge, near which 1 found 
of theſe obas out of the line 
one of them intended for m 
The carriages were placed by 
and the detachment took 
quarters juſt by me, 
My firſt care was to 


—_— 
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the whole of a picture, of [| 
my party formed a ſeparate g no 
I partieularly remarked the ſg an 
in which we were left, and w = 
more altoniſhed at it, becauſe brds 
poſed myſelf an obje& that ig 5h 
a place might well have exci * 
riofty. The mirza had left I 


our arrival, to go and dem 
viſions ; while J, in the meat 
examined the conſtruction « 
Tartarian houſe, It was a 
kind of he the pali 
which was in a circular forn 
over this was a dome open 
top. A felt of camel-hair 
loped the whole, and a piece 
ſame felt was thrown over th 
in the centre, which ſerved t 
vent to the ſmoke. I obſery 
that the obas, inhabited by th 
tars, and in which there w: 
kindled, had each of them th 

iece of felt, faſtened in fo 
— ner, directed towards the 
and ſuſtained by a long pole, 
projected out of the oba. 
ſame pole alſo ſerved to 105 
felt, and ſhut the vent · hole 
the fire, being extinguiſh 
dered its remaining open uit 


J particularly admired 
lidity and delicacy of the 
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n connected by flips of raw 
111 learnt that my tent, 
4 for a young bride, was a 
her marriage portion. 
ff ere very hungry, and 
qai to ſee the mirza return 
10 ſheep and a kettle, which 
They ſuſpended 
wile to the centre of three 
ſt up in the form of a py- 
J nd the kitchen thus ella» 
| the mirza, the officer, and 
[atars, proceeded to kill and 
i the ſheep : ſome filled the 
while others prepared ſpits 
u what there was not room to 
[ had taken care to, bring 
nth me from Kichela, This 
bury with which the Noguais 
mequainted, Their avarice 
brbids them the habitual uſe 
although they are very 
1 —— made me 
In know their manner of liv- 
1d to add mee their diſhes 
cheer they were pre- 
nts 4 mirza of 
vim, who ſmiled, and diſ- 
ted a Tartar, with orders to ſa- 
n curiolity, | 
The man ſoon returned with a 
{full of mare's milk, a ſmall 
« the flour of roaſted millet, 
vhite balls about as big as an 
ad a5 hard as chalk, an iron 
|, 2ad a young Noguai, tole- 
ll dreſſed, the belt cook of 
ute. | diligently obſerved 
meredings : he firſt filled his 
# three parts full of water, 
wy in about two pints ; to this 
Wed fix ounces of his meal. 
eſſe] he placed near the fire, 
F 1 ſpatula from his pocket, 
"it upon his ſlee ve, and turn- 
#lqud all one way, till it be. 
vimmer, He then demanded 
* us white balls (they were 
nde of mare*s milk, ſatu- 
ka dt, and dried) broke it 


in ſmall bits, threw them into his 

out, and again began to turn. 
His meſs thickened, he ſtill turn- 
ing, though at laſt with effort, till 
it became of the conſiſtence of 
dough; he then drew away his ſpa- 
tula, put it again in his pocket, 
turned the mouth of his kettle on 
his hand, and me with a 
cylinder of paſte in a ſpiral form. 
] was in haſte to eat of it, and was 
really better pleaſed. with this ra» 
gout than | had, expected. I like» 
wiſe taſted the mare's milk, which 
perhaps I ſhould have found equally 
good, could 1 have diveſted mal 
of prejudice. 7 

« While I was, thus occupied 
concerning my ſupper, a much mors 
latereſting ſcene was preparing for 
exhibition. I before obſerved, that 
the Noguais, at my arrival, retired 
each to his hut, without ſhewin 
any cuiolity to ſee me; and L h 
pacified my vauity on this head, 
when [ perceived a confiderabls 
company advancing towards us, 
The order and flowneſs of their mo- 
tions, deprived us of all appreh 
ſions on their parts, though we di 
not ſuſpect their motives for this 
vifit. When they were about four 
hundred es diſtant the , 
and one of 9 
mirza, my conductor, informed him 
of the deſire which, the principal 
people of his tribe had. to ſee us ; 
adding, that unwilling, in the le ut, 
to trouble our repole, he had been 
deputed to aſk whether this curioſi- 
ty would give me offence; and. 
not, how far they might come, 
without expoling me to the leaſt in- 
convenience. 

I anſwered the ambaſſador my · 
ſelf, and aſſured him they were wel- 
come to mingle with us, for that, 
among friends, there was no di- 
Uinction of place, much leſs a pre- 
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ed on the orders he had received, 


and the 'mirza roſe to indieate how 
near they might approach, to which 
limits this curious company ſoon 
came. I did not fail to meet, in 
order ta obſerve them the nearer, 
and procure myſelf the pleaſure of 
being acquainted with theſe good 
folks; When I came within a cer- 


tain diſtance, they all roſe, and the 


mentations. But | 


moſt remarkable of them, to whom 


I addrefied myſelf, ſaluted me by 


taking off his bonnet, and inclining 


| his bod 


429 The ſame ceremony had been 
obſerved, by their deputy, to the 
mirza, at which I was the more ſur- 
priſed, becauſe the Turks never un- 
cover the head, except for their own 
eaſe; and that, when they are a- 
lone, or in company with their moit 
intimate friends. It is for this rea- 
fon that European ambaſſadors, and 
their attendants, go to the audiences 
of the grand ſeignior with their 
heads covered; for, topreſent them- 
ſelves otherwiſe before a Turk, 
would be a want of reſpect. I ſhall 
have other more important remarks 
to make relative to the ſimĩlarity of 
cuſtoms between us and the Tar- 


tars. ; 

The little information I gained 
from my Noguais, was owing, no 
doubt, to the want of aſking them 

roper queſtions. 'The ſatisfackion, 
ne which novelty always 
brings, made the cloſe of this day 


agreeable enough. I reconciled my- 


ſelf very well to my ſupper ;. but as 
to my people, Tartarian cookery 
owed all its ſucceſs with them to 


their great hunger, which finds e- 
very thing good. They underſtood 
not the doctrine of amuſing them- 


ſelves with their wants, and | was 

apparently the object of their la- 

received they 

only wiſhed my perſonal eaſe, that 

they might acquire the right of 
I 


ceive in ducats of 


wealth, which ſuch nume 


freely bewailing 
dual privations. 
pra could i 
give this recei | 
as the beſt iy — 
/- 6 No people are mor " 
ous: millet and marti mi 
their habitual food, and yer 
are exceedingly nar 
Noguais might Wager that he 
eat a whole theep, and gain 
without danger of indigrſticn 
their appetites arereſtrained hy 
avarice, which is ſo great, th; 
generally debar themſelxes of 
thing they can ſell. If an 
dent kill one of their cattle, 
then, only, regale upon his 
and this not unleſs they find! 
enough to bleed the dead 1 
They follow this precept of 
met, likewiſe, with reſpect to 
that are diſtempered: they ea 


dar cn 


Tbe 


obſerve. each ſtage of the NM 
that they may ſeize the nl 
when, their avarice condem 7 ; 


loſe the value of the beaf 
appetite may ſfill afford then 
conſolation, by killing it an i 
before its natural death, 

„„The fairs of Balta, and 
eſtabliſhed on- their frontie 
the emporiums to which they 
ally bring their immenſe flo 


py, | 
Non 
world, 
x and e 
mace of 
the pt 
bidet it 
z uten 


herds. The corn they g * cim 
ſuch abundance, finds à read Mun of 
by the Black Sea, as well Ait b 
fleeces, whether they confilt wed, 7 
whole produce of their f ©" 
only the pelades, Io tbeſe  relilte 
of commerce are added {or ile 
hides, and great quaatiryol 1 25 


ſkins. ue te 


. «Theſe different articles, y pr 
annually 3 the Tarta Fere p 
ſiderable ſums, which they 0 Meh | 


Abs b. 
ourh 


e pou 


gold, U 
Venetian: but the uſe they 
of theſe annihilates ever 


bus. Covſtantly- aug- 
without turning any part 
ar fore into circulation, a- 
ſeizes and engluts theſe trea- 
utile the plains in which 
. buried affords not the leait 
"on or guide to future re- 
4 The numerous Noguais 
bare died, without telling 
& oret, have already occafion- 
loſs of vail ſums : hence it 
e preſumed theſe people are 
Auch that, were they forced 
anden their country, they 
tue their money without 


beit property. In fact, it 


ir 
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would be the ſame to them at five 
hundred leagues diſtance, ſince they 
only poſſeſs it in idea; but this 
idea 1s ſo powerful among them, 
aud ſo delightful, that a Tartar is 
frequently known to ſeize the ob- 
ject he coyets for the ſole pleaſure 
of enjoying it a moment. Soon 
obliged to reſtore it, he is likewiſe 
obliged to pay a conſiderable fine ; 
but he has bad his wiſh, and is ſa- 
tisfied, The avarice of a Tartar 
never: ſtays to calculate eventual 
loſs, but enjoys the momentary 


. 


* 1 : 1 p 
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rc conſider it in relation to 
} what contitutes the real 
Tf 4 ate, the politician will, 
p55 look with 4 kind of con- 
ſt on this great metropolis of 
world, this nurſe of every ſei- 
tu every art, now become a 
nce of the feebleſt of all empires. 


ket it in a light more worthy 
zutention, ſhould he diſcover, 
climate, production, and po- 
Wn of Egypt, the means by 
a it has been rendered ſo ce- 
wed, Theſe advantages, which 
þ cannot deſtroy, and which 
 relilted the greateſt revolu- 
will appear to him preferable 
d, like chemical compoſi- 
ve to be decompoſed by the 
} proceſs to that by which 
dere produced. 

wh hare been, no doubt, 
' Unzdoms, the memory of 
ia been preſerved by hiſto- 
with geography can now 
e Pot out the ſituation of 


tbe political philoſopher will 
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their capitals. We ſhall perceive, that 
in Egypt, the greateſt kings endea- 
voured to acquire fame, by labours 
uſeful for the cultivation of the 
country : with theſe they appeaſed 
that thirſt for glory which, among 
other monarchs, was perpetually 
productive of violence and rapine. 
If ſo prodigious a lake as that 
of Meceris, may be ſuppoſed to bg 
formed by the hands of men, the 
utility of this immenſe reſervoir 
would be the greateſt monument of 
the beneficence of the Pharaohs : 
but 1f the extent and depth of this 
lake leave ſome doubt as to its ori- 
gin, none can be entertained with 
regard to that of the canals of ſo- 
ſeph, or Trajan, that of Alexandria, 
or thoſe of Delta: they are viſibly 
the work of human . 
„The facility with which the 
country is watered, leaves no part 
of it uncultivated ; and the rich- 
neſs of the ſoil, by multiplying the 
harveſt, maintains and animates the 
population. There is no country 


to 
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to be found in which it is more re - of the river, add to the beg 


markable than in Eg Delta, 
the provinces of the Eait and Weſt, 


and all thoſe on each fide of the 


Nile, quite up to the Tropic, are 
pulous to an amazing degree, I 
ve been told, that there are more 

than nine thouſand villages and 

twelve hundred towns in Egypt. 

Ir is very certain, they are ſo near 

to each other, that having ſtopt at 

Mentoobes, below Fooa, I reckoned 

forty-two within fight; the fartheſt 

of which was not two leagues off. 
„Wherever the inundation can 

reach, there habitations are erect- 

ed, on little hills, raiſed for that 


purpoſe, which ſerve for the com- 


mon foundation of all the houſes 
which ſtand together, and which 


are contrived to take up as little 


room as poſſible, that they may ſave 


all the ground they can for culti- 
vation. This precaution is neceſ- 
ſary to prevent the waters waſhing 
_ the walls, which are only of 
mud. , 


« The villages are always ſur- 
rounded by an infinite number of 
pointed turrets, meant to invite thi- 
ther the pigeons, in order to collect 
their dung. Every village has, 
likewiſe, a ſmall wood of palm- 
trees near it, the property of which 
is common : theſe ſupply the inha- 
bitants with dates for their con- 

ion, and leaves for the fabri- 
cation of baſkets, mats, and other 
things of that kind. Little cauſe- 
ways raiſed, in like manner, above 
the inundation, preſerve a commu- 
nication during the time it laſts, 

« The cities are all fituated on 


the Nile, or the great canals ; the 


houſes in them are built of brick, 
ſeveral ſtories high, and in a taſte 
hke that in vogue with us during 
the reign of Francis the Firlt, The 
palm-trees which ſurround them, 


and the veſſels which line the banks 


% 


their ſituation, 

6 It is thus, by un 
ture with commerce, that a 
— onal 

rage, t, a 
uy which enn hey. 
vantages which Cairo ente 
noe confined to the 1 
Ats commerce 
the hemiſpheres, — 
continyally crowded with c 
which b the merchandif 
Euro the Indies, and 
with bales of goods from 
and Marſeilles ; fo that Cain 


pn Ines centre of the vol - 
eny, the +a 
Miffir, is ſituated on 2 righ 
of the Nile, about half a le 
from the river. It is adjoinir 
the mountains of Arabia: 2 | 
eaſtern angle of theſe mountaig Inc 
caſtle of Cairo is built. } 
and Old Cairo form the ſub 
and if, when added to the ci 
ſhall find aſſembled here not 
than ſeven hundred thouſand * 
ſons, we have then another ert 
of — great number of inhal 
in R 

66 C0 contains ſeveral ſq 
ſufficiently ſpacious to inn 
— — rn © 

uare wa, - 
lis and — Great M5 
named Sultun Haſſan: but a 
ſtreets are narrow, ill-cont 
and badly paved. The palacet 
ſelves, which contain ſuch 
wealth, have nothing in the 


terior appearance ſuitable to 7 
pulence of this wa. : 4 

© Enriched occupied % 
the commerce of Egypt by tae * 
of Europe by the Medite 2 


and of Yemen and the Indie A the 
the Red Sea, this capital ſ 
up, beſides, all the revenues 
great, Its ſubiltence, whic 


n alſo to its commerce, aug- 
n is riches ; and the luxury 
n follows thence is increaſed 
(ich a degree, that gold is eſ- 
aul common; nor can the rich» 
> ngſ2ctures of India give ſa- 
hon. | 

« Whatever, in another ſtate, 
Al only be the effe as of an ad- 
teien well informed, and 
hnt'y guided by the molt ſalu- 
* principles, ariſes in Egypt 
i the nature of the ſoil. The 
8 of i's productions ſatisfy the 
ry of its tyrants, and defend 
+ cultivators from theit tyranny. 
r {urplus of its corn, become 
flutely neceſſary for Arabia-Fe- 
b by furniſhing 11s commerce 
th new and certa'n exchanges, 
nd its activity the moſt ſohd 
independent baſis. The prin- 
ul ports of Egypt are Suez and 
erandria ; but it is not in theſe 
ve can judge of the importance 
commerce, Where there are 
ppobtical regulations, there can- 
t exiſt either individual compa- 
u excluive privileges, or ſu- 
n monopoly; commerce na- 
uly finds its level; it 1s ſeized 
by credit, the cultivator is its 
Kate; and its agents receive 


* The poyerty of the cities I 
juſt mentioned, may, without 
i, be referred to this princi- 
; hey are ** the hired agents 
anmerce, Suez, eſpecially, is 
Wrtable for the . — of its 
Witants, The Arabs have u- 
Fe the right of becoming the 
en of commerce, without re- 
Ky that of plundering the 
Mats, as often as anarchy pro- 
"them impunity. 

* belides the corn Egypt ex- 
23 th Yemen, for the coffee 
lich Europe, but particularly 
7 1 ſupplied, rice, flax, 
75. 
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ſalt of natron, employed in the tan» 
neries, fal ammoniac, uſeful, for 
tin-work, ſenna and ſaffranum for 
dying, and the moſt valuable gums 
and drugs, are objects of com- 
merce equally important. 

„Sugar is the only article in 
which the induſtry ot the Egyp- 
tians is confined to what is neceſ- 
fary for home conſumption ; and 
the little powder-ſugar, which is 
exported to Conſtantinople, gives 
no great idea of the goodneſs of 
that commodity, brought from 
the Higher Egypt and refined at 

ro. 

„Delta, likewiſe, produces 3 
great quantity of ſu. ar- canes; but 
they are only cultivated for the 
pleaſure of the inhabitants, who 
uſe them in their repaſts. 

« A more uſeful branch of in- 
duſtry is that of the linen manu- 
facture; it is under no regulations, 
and extends as far as the cataracts ; 
as does the culture of indigo. In 
this burning climate, where no 
clothing is worn but a linen ſhirt, 
or frock, which is always dyed 
blue, the ſurplus of this manufac- 
ture affords another article for ex- 

rtation. The coaſts of Syria, 
and the whole inland country, quite 
up to Damaſcus, are ſupplied with 
falt from the pits of the Lower E- 


t. 
þ It is worthy obſervation, that 
foreign plants, brought into Egypt, 
degenerate to ſuch a degree as to 
be incapable of reproduction. This 
is the caſe of indigo; and, what is 
not leſs rema kab e, is, that the 
tields of indigo, which are every 
year ſown with freſh ſeeds, brought 
from Syria, furniſh the a 
with a very fine dye, though this 
ſame plant 13 of much inferior qua- 
lity in 1's original ſoil, 
— It is Mags _ rap Bier . 
t the indigo of Syria Mhppl 
Fg | : ttrang 
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tranſplanted, but that the richneſs 
of the ſoil, and heat of the ſun, in 
Egypt, make that country a kind 
of hot-houſe, which damages the 
quality of the ſeed, 

« To this fertility and richneſs 
of the productions of Egypt, muſt 
be added a moſt ſalubrious air. We 
ſhall be more particularly ſtruck 
with this advantage, when we con- 
fider, that Roſett:, Damietta, and 
Manſoora, which are encompaſied 
with rice-grounds, are much cele- 
brated for the healthineſs of thegr 
neighbourhood , and that Egypt is, 
perhaps, the only country in the 
world where this kind of cultare, 
which requires ſtagnant waters, 1s 
not unwholeſome. Riches are not 
there deſtructive to the lives of 
men. x 

«© The reſearches I haze care- 
fully made, concerning the plague, 
which I once believed to originate 
in Egypt, have convinced me, that 
it would not be fo much as known 
there, were not the ſeeds of it con- 
veyed thither by the commercial 


Intercourſe between Conſtantinople 


und Alexandria. It is in this laſt 
city that it always begins to appear ; 
it but rarely reaches Cairo, though 
xo precaution 1s taken. to prevent 
it; and when it does, it is preſently 
oxtirpated by the heats, and pre- 
veated from arriving as far as the 
Saide, It is likewiſe well known, 
that the penetrating dews, which 
fall in Fgypt about midſummer, 
deſtroy, even in Alexandria, all re- 
mains of this diſtemper. > 
„ Jt is only upon the ſhores of 
the Mediterranean, to the diitance 


of ten leagues, within land, that 


rain is known in Egypt; very 
rarely does it extend farther. At 


Cairo they have hardly two hours 


gentle rain in a whole year. The 
noi e of thunder is never heard, and 


ſtorms, no where frequent in E- 


I 
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gypt, always diſe My 
on the deſerts 3 
bia, where there is nothing to 
ſtroy. Thus, every ching con 
to eonfer on Egypt the moſt 
cious gifts of nature. Birds 
every kind, and of the moſt 
ſpecies, ſeem to haſten thithe 
flocks, to enjoy the beauties of 
— 1 add their vari 
melody to the gai its in 
bien jt frat 
_*© The Nile offers a moſt i 
reſting ere of this kind. 
banks of this river, as well as t! 
of all the canals, are crowded 
vaſt numbers of peaſants; ce 
nually employed in watering 
country, either by their own 
bour, or the management of tl 
animals which relieve it. An! 
nite numbet of draw-wells, wo 
with a wheel, are contrived for 
purpoſe ; the waters, which 
raiſed, are poured into a char 
and diſtributed among the grou 
at a diſtance from the river, by 
rious canals, which the indu 
and activity of the cultivator 
pares, with intelligence and e 
nomy. Women, occupied with 
care of their families, are ſeen 
rying home water, for its uſe 
Jars upon their heads; others 
their linen, bleach that whic 
newly made, ſpread it out, and 
themſelves up to that chearful 
and gaiety, fo natural to then 
every occaſion, ' making the 11 
ſ-und with their ſhrill voices, 
ululatus of the Romans. 
bages, which paſs from one ci 
another, the boats employed in 
conveyance of commodities, 
the navigation which com 
maintains, add to the variety 
motion of the ſcene. 
« This navigation 18 ric 
remarkable for the agility & 
watermen, and the mannet in 
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the ry-Ware, made 
| 1 Reyp⸗ It will be 
fen, before this is explained, 
derte, that the carthen pans, 
ale te preſerve water, ought to 
te bigger, the farther thoſe for 
le ule they are intended dwell 
= the river ; and as the inhabit- 
« of the Lower Egypt reſide at 
mater diſtance, the potters, 
ell in the Higher, contrive, 
ingly, the raft by which they 
er their wares, The largelt 
« lilened by their handles, form 
ir row of the raft ; the mid- 
fred are placed next, and the 
{ uppermoit ; the proprietor 
rires for himſelf a convenient 
Lon, and, furniſhed with a lon 
e commits himſelf to the — 
the waters, without fearing run- 
be aground on a ſoft clay, which 
1% no damage. Thus he ar- 
In Delta, and ſoon gets rid of 
zile of pottery, by the ſucceſ- 
e (ale of all the materials of 
Kh it is compoſed, 
«The Egyptians, naturally mild 
timid, are alſo ſprightly and 
perate, All their actions par- 
of this character; they are 
med by the leaſt accident, and 
lanized by the ſmalleſt encou- 


* 


nent. The taſte of this * 


Wncing, has introduced into 
t female dancers, who have 
her modeſty nor reſerve, and 
{pleaſe by the contrary extra- 


* The Egyptians, were it not 
lt brownneſs of their tanned 
* would certainly have a fine 
Neon. Their perſons are 
el and well ſhaped. Both the 
k nd women ſwim like fiſh. 
"thing is only a blue ſhirt, 
dur indifferently conceals the 
yo! the women; the men 
und them, for conveni- 
le they labour; the chil- 


dren always go naked, and I have 
ſeen girls, eighteen years old, ſtill 
children, in that reſpect. 

«© Mahometaniſm is the princi- 
pal religion of the Egyptians ; but 
they have added to it an infinity 
of ceremonies, derived more from 
their own love of ſhew than the 
precepts of the prophet. Fraterni- 
ties of penitents, nocturnal proceſ- 
ſions with wax- candles, veſtments 
proper for that kind of devotion, 
chantings and mournings at inter- 
vals, and the epulum ferale, are ſo 
many practices which belong more 
to the ſuperſtition of their anceſ- 
tors than the new law they have 
received, 

«© The Egyptians, notwithſtand- 
ing, have leſs ferocity in their pre- 
judices than the Turks, who have 
leſs ſuperſtition; the reaſon of 
which 1s, that theſe latter are 
proud, while the Egyptians are 
only weak, We may perceive, that 
the pomp which attends their cere- 
monies, is more regarded by them 
than the thing ſignified ; and that 
their gaiety and licentiouſneſs have 
more part in the pilgrimages the 
undertake, than the ſaint to whole 
honour they aſſemble. 

«© The molt revered of theſe are 
the Iman Chaſi, at Cairo, and the 
Iman of Tinta, a city fituated in 
the centre of Delta. This laſt ſaint 
is called Sayd, Achmet, and Be- 
douit, In the month of ſuly, more 
than two hundred thouſand per- 
ſons, from the Higher and Lower 
Egypt, throng to this tomb. Com- 
merce, which turns every thing to 
its advan'age, has eſtabliſned near 
it a confiderable fair, where dancers 
and mountebanks are found, in 

lenty, during the time it laſts. 
Tinte then contains every thing 
which can contribute to the amuſe- 
ment of the pilrims: and the ſhek 
of the moſque of Sayd, Achmet, 
F 5 
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and Bedouit, gathers an ample har- 
veſt, by at once making his advan- 
tage of the devotion of ſome, and 
the love of pleaſure of a great 
many others, 

& Each city of Egypt has, like- 
wiſe, its ſaint, its proceſſions, and 
its diverſions, which are frequented 
by thoſe of the environs, and au- 
thorized by the government, It 
will be perceived, that the ſaint of 
the capital enjoys bis privileges as 
a metropolitan, and that his tomb 
is never without cuſtom. But the 
devotion of the women, more fer- 
vent in every country than that of 
the men, is not confined, in Egypt, 
to the invocation of the dead ; and 
as knaves are always encouraged by 
dupes, there are to be found, at 


Cairo, many faints in perfect health, 


to wham they prefer paying their 
addreſſes. 

« Theſe predeſtinated perſons 
take their ſtation at the door, or in 
the court of the moſques ; where, 
extended on a ragged mat, they 
ſeem loſt in extaſy, and in poſſeſ- 
fion of the joys of paradiſe, while 
this appearance beatitude in- 
ſpires veneration. Others, to give 
themſelves more importance, walk, 
gravely, through the ſtreet, only 
covered with a long white woollen 
runic. They preach up a contempt 
for riches, of which they — 
demand a ſhare, and propheſy con- 
tinually the end of the world. 

« One of theſe Egyptian ſaints 
afforded a proof, that the habit of 


_ deceiving others may, at laſt, lead 


us to d-ceive ourſelves. This im- 
poſtor had worked himſelf up to 
ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm, as to 
declare to the people, that, on ſuch 
a certain day, and hour, he would 
croſs the Nile, ſtanding upright on 


bis mat, only by pronouncing the 


name of God. Great numbers aſ- 
ſembled on the banks of the river, 


The ſaint 

iently funk to 
bottom, an his fooliſh follow, 
for fear of - interrupt; Ti 
working his miracle, ſuffered \ 
to bedrowned without any aſ ia 
2 9 Humanity, though degrac 
in Egypt, by theſe pious abſu 
nes, 18, at the ſame ume. hono 
by an unlimited foundation in 
vour of the blind; and it is 0. 
enlarged a plan, that all the bl 
in Egypt are aſſembled at Caf 
This has given birth to the « 
nion, that this climate occaſi 
blindneſs. 

They reckon about four t 
ſand, maintained by the moſque 
ſultan Haſſan; and perhaps t 
number does not exceed that 
other countries, in proportion 
the number of the inhabitants, 
muſt, however, be allowed, that 
Egypt, the claſs of individuals 
are accuſtomed to lie in the jr 
or on the terraces of houſes, 
particularly ſubject to this mis 
_ Nr cold dew, which 

urin wht, makes the e 
lids * 8 them 
ulcerate with the heat of the 
But the fight of thoſe who lie 
der cover, does not ſuffer ſo m 
as it would by intemperance it 
ther climates. 

« After having -confidered 
monuments of Egypt, the feret 
of its ſky, its population, the 
duſtry of its inhabitants, and 
riches of its productions, nott 
remains but to caſt an eye of « 
tempt on its goverment, 

« Georgian children, bro 
and ſold in Egypt, replace i! 
who die out of ten or twelve tl 
ſand Mamalukes. This ſmall n 
ber furniſhes the beys, the! 
rants, the ſubaltern officers 
cruel than their maſlers,.and 
troops, who execute and agg" 


their barbarous orders. 
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an examination of the 
= Code, of Sultan Selim, 


| a be preſumed, that prince 


1 cqpitulated with the Mama- 
« than obtained a complete 


ut of Egypt. It is plain, 
u be leſt the government of the 


dom to the four - and-twenty 


and only endeavoured to ba- 
5 ; their — by that of a 
4; whom he appointed go- 
l general and preſident of the 
dl. This power ſubſiſted as 
o the Porte could afford aſ- 


ſiſtance to its officers; but the de- 
cay of its ſtrength ſoon obliged it 
to endeavour, by dividing the, ys, 
to maintain itſelf againſt their en- 
croachments, Thus, by always 
taking part With the weakeſ ſide, 
the Turks have continually created 
themſelves new enemies ; and theſe 
frequent errors have reduced the 
word pacha to a mere title, to which 
the Mamalukes ſometimes pay ho- 
mage, but always keep hun, by 
whom it is poſſeſſed, in cloſe con- 
finement,” 
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* © HP | 
Of the INVENTION of LANGUAGE, "I 
[From Mr. GxECORv's Eſſays, Hiſtorical and Moral.] erp! 


«© TIHILOSOPHERS, whoſe cu- 
rioſity has not been active 
enough to overcome their averſion 
to labour, have been fond of attri- 
buting to a Diving revelation the 
invention of language. This, it 
muſt be confefled, is a very conciſe 
method of getting rid of the diffi- 
culty ; but ſince it can only ſerve 
to repreſs the free ſpirit of inquiry, 
I hope to ſtand excuſed if I profeſs 
myſelf diſcontented with this pious 
hate, and, with no ill intention, 
preſume to extend à little farther 
my reſearches. 

„It is not enough to ſay, that 
we have no authority from Scrip- 
ture for aſcribing the invention of 
language directly to the Supreme 
Being; we have its authority to 
aſſert, that at leaſt a conſiderable 
part of the firſt language was of 
human production, for “ Adam 
gave names to the different crea- 
tures. Should the miraculous con- 
fuſion of language at Babel be 
adverted to, I reply, that it is 
impoſſible to ſay what was the 
nature of that confuſion; whether 
it conſiſted in the invention of 


' new terms, or in the improper uſe 


of the old. The miracle at Babel 
might be only a temporary confu- 
lion, ſullicient to ſet aſide that uſe» 
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leſs and abſurd, undertakinę ar 1 
it is more natural to — of | 
the conſequent diſperſion of m 
kind was the effect of diſſent: 
occaſioned by having miſunderſ 
each other, than that they 
not live together, becauſe they 
not all continue to ſpeak the 
language. 
1 The origin of language, 
well as of mankind, is a ſubject 
ceſſarily involved in much ob 
rity. The moſt ancient tradit 
favour the hypotheſis, which 
rives languages as well as nat 
from an original or primitive ſte 
A whimſical experiment was m 
in Egypt, by which it was thou 
to be determined, that the Ph 
gians were the molt ancient peof 
Two infants were taken from 
ciety, before they had an oppo 
nity of learning any arten 
ſound : they were carefully obi 
ed, in order to * in what 
uage they wou gin to exp 
Wks — ; and the firſt word 
they pronounced was Sax (bel 
the Phrygian word for bread. 
experiment was abſurd, the f 
was probaþly accidental, anc 
fact only ſerves to prove whit 
the opinions of the Egyptians © 
theſe ſubjects, and that they fa 


« Th 
Amit 
nd in 
ich 1 
bd; fin 
alratt 
ate 
by w 
0 1 It 
wme 


-nothefis of a primitive 
bY 2 more deciſive argu- 
1 deduced from the very 
1 analogy that has been trac- 
teveen the languages of na- 
the molt remote from each 
ir. Herodotus, indeed, relates, 
eren at a very early period, 

thians and the other na- 
| oe North with the utmoſt 
£-lty underſtood each other, 
| tht the language of one of 


pligible to another through ſeven 
wroreters. It is certain, notwith- 
lng, that many languages ap- 
ar almoſt totally different, the 
deals of which are, for the molt 
the ſame ; and, as there is no 
an to ſuppoſe the original lan- 
wee very copious at the firſt diſ- 
non of mankind, the different 
lets would be diverging from it, 
proportion as new inventions or 
prorements demanded an aug- 
ation of each national vocabu- 


„The hypotheſis, however, of 
mnitive language will not be 
nd inconſiſtent with the theory, 
ih I ſhall endeavour to eſta 
ace it is my intention to de- 
alrate, not only how ſuch a 
ate might be at firſt invented, 
by what means ſucceſſive alte- 
js might be introduced, both 
went and diſguiſe it. 

is the opinion of a modern 
bor, that a perfect language mult 
tte effect of art, conſtructed 
Jn certain principles, and à pri- 
dining. The Greek he aſ⸗ 
n be this perfect language, 
lbours with much ingenuity to 
Fe that it was framed by rule, 
Elirered by its inventors at 
complete for popular uſe. To 
u comecture (for the total 
ch eridence to the fact leaves 
N ſuch), it may be replied ; 
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MG nations could only be made 


that to force a language on a peo- 


ple, or to alter entirely, and at 
once, the dialect of a country, has 


— been conſidered as à vi- 
onary project; that the many a- 
nomalies of the Greek language, 
though confeſſedly the moſt beau- 


tiful and moſt perfect extant, and 


the number of words which are 
evidently derived from other lan- 
guages, make directly againſt ſuch 
an opinion; that, in fine, the great 
number of particles and conjunc- 
tions, and the variety in the in- 
fle xions of the verbs, of which the 
ſecond aoriſt and ſecond future are 
certainly redundancies, argue, that 
the Greek is in reality a compoſition 
of ſeveral different dialects. 

„ But though it be not admitted 
that an united body of philoſophers 
could, in the early ſtages of for 
ciety, meet and adapt a language 
to common uſe ; there is a certain 
uniformity in the operations of the 
human mind, which affords an ap- 


pearance of art, where nature, or 


occaſional convenience, have acted 
without regard to ſyſtem. It is re- 
marked that, in thoſe languages 


Which have been leaſt corrupted by 


a communication with others, the 
radical ſounds are few, and the bulk 
of the language is plainly formed 
by compoſition : there is an appear- 
ance of art, becauſe there 1s an ap- 
pearance of regularity ;- but it is 
the regularity of nature. The 
means which. the philoſopher pre- 
fers for eaſe, the ſavage adopts 
through the weakneſs of his reaſon- 
ing powers. An ingenious pro- 
jector publiſhed a plan, not many 
years ago, for @ philoſophical lan- 
uage, Has was, to adopt a 
ew vowel ſounds to denote the ge- 
nera, and the different ſpecies were 
to be diſtinguiſhed by different 
modes of compoſition. Who would 
look for the execution of this inge 
£4 nous 
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nious and ſyſtematic proceſs at Ot6-- | 


heite ? Yetſuch has been in a great 
meaſure undeſignedly the cafe. In 
the language of Otahcite a; fignt- 
fies to cat, or to ſatisfy the firſt ap- 

tite of human nature; ear ſig ni- 
Fes to copulate, or to ſatisfy another 
appetite ; eiya ſignifies o catch fi/h, 
aiya, to fleal or rob—all of them al- 
luding to the ſatisfaction of wants 
and appetites. In the ſame lan- 
guage e. aua ſignifies avater ; avat, 


| the foot: whence we may venture 


to conclude, that the radical «va; or 
vai ſignifies ſomething beneath or 
under us. This kind of regularity 
in compoſition, notwithilanding tho 
variety introduced from the differ- 
ent dialects, is very obſervable in the 
Greek, and undoubtedly induced 


lord Monboddo to ſuppoſe it a lan- 


guage of art, 

In purſuance of what has been 
remiſed, and conſiſtently with what 

15 to follow, I will venture to pro- 


poſe it as the baſis of my theory, 


that language is altagether a hu- 


man invention ; and that the pro- 
greſs of the mind, in the invention 
and improvement of language, 1s, 
by certain natural gradations, plain- 
ly diſcernible in the compoſition of 
words, The firſt men would pro- 
bably make known their wants and 
deſires, in a great meaſure, by in- 
articulate ſounds, actions, and geſ- 
tures ; in proceſs of time, particu- 
lar ſounds would- be uſually annex- 
ed to particular ideas; and theſe 
ſounds would become articulate, by 


uniting two or more of them to- 


gether, for inſtance, the thing or 
action with the manner or the time 
in which it exiſted or was perform- 
ed—Thus Do (I give) Do-di or 
Dedi (I have given). 

e The ſourcs of language are, 
fiſt, thoſe natural cries, which ſerve 
to expreſs pain or pleaſure, aud 


which generally accompany any 


ſtrong paſſion or emotion: 
condly, imitative ſounds, ' 

© "The primitive parts of ſn 
appear to be, 1. Noun, 2. y 
3. Interjection. The deriva 
4. the adjective, 5+ the prong the 
6. the adverb, 7. the conjundh em! 


8. the prepoftion, 9. the 
cle. * 

4 I. The names of ſenſible 
jects are derived, firſt, from il 
emotions, which the perc 10 
them excites, whether painful 7! 
pleaſant, and the natural cries 
reſpondent to them. Secon : 
from thoſe Gund, which ac ar 
pany ce tain actions of nature, 
which men, endearouriny to 
ſcribe, would be induced to imi | 
ſach are buzz, murmur ; of u Turo 
there are numberleſs in ſtances 
languages, and particularly in 
Greek. Thirdly, from a ce 
analogy between objects of f 
and of hearing. A craggy roc 
a rapid torrent (confidered ment 
object of fight) aſſociate natu 
with a broken and harſh { 
Quick and violent motion al: 
the ſenſes in a correſpondent bn 
ner; and, in deſcribing it, me 
voluntarily adopt a haſty and 
lent enunciation, often accomp 
with much action. Fourthly, 
proceſs of time, and when lang 
is conſiderably improved) from e 
poſition, as daify (the flower) | ure 
day's eye ; nightingale from n: 
and galan (to ſing); with n 
more obvious. Fifthly, from « 
tractions of participles, &c. as 


It 18 highly probable, that 
many caſes, common names | 
been adopted from proper 
or, in other words, the name The 
ſtinguiſtüng the relations of 
life, were probably at firſt then 
of individuals. us, in the 


language, the word anſwerad ſrl 


was perhaps de- 
222 2 of the 
lunders of the tribe or family. 
b (Anax) Bae (baſileus) 
yere perhaps the proper names 
ir founders of monarchies, as 
rand Cæſar. In a more ad- 
Late of language, theſe 
- ire formed from the verbs 
ng the office or employment, 
«x from rexi, imperator from im- 
ke, 


«dr related to ſome peculiarity 
har perſons or manners, or the 
u where they dwelt, as NTM 
in) to rue (platus) broad, 
being broad - ſhouldered. 
are common, in moſt parts 
Europe, orivinally derived from 
g 1s Joze de Perreira, i. e. Jo- 
who lives near the pear-/ree. 
a afterwards acquired names 
6 ſome notable action or occur- 
xe; fuch was the agnomen and 
ently the cognomen of the Ro- 
u. hat Herodotus relates of 
ple, who were without proper 
ws, 13 utterly improbable. 

{ Proper names of countries are 
monly derived from the ſituation 
de productions of the ſoil, as 
pe from Evevs (Eurũs, broad or 
ndd) and w (ops, the face or 


The names of months in Lap- 
ue taken from the plants or 
mls that appear in them, In 
ite, they are derived from the 
enſtics of the ſeaſon. The 
of the firſt month (March) 
| burger and avant ; that of the 
M month (June) relates to an- 
the eichth month (October) 
wed from the young cocoa-nuts, 

He ancients uſed ſometimes to 
ate proper names into their 
ylage ; and hence that di- 
7 of names for the ſame place 


which has proved no 


6 The proper names of men an- p 
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ſmall difficulty in the reſearches of 
the learned. 

«© The words expreſſing the fa- 
culties of the mind are all of them 
taken from ſenſible images, as Jun 
(dike) judgment, from 3; (dis) and 
»:w (keo) to cleave in two, Fancy, 
from @arracoua (phantaſma) &c. 
The words applicable to bodily mo- 
tion alſo, have generally been ap- 
plied to the acts of the mind. A 
way has always been uſed to ex- 
reſs the mode of attaining one's 
end or deſire ; woo; (poros) and - 
god (methodos) were uſed in this 
ſenſe by the Greeks. In Otaheite, 
they call the thoughts, the words of 
the belly: a covetous man is called 
ta hata-pirrepirre; and it ſhould ſeem 
they had in their minds the idea of 
narrowneſs, or gluing and flicking to- 

ether, when they tormed the word; 
For e-pirre, we are informed, has 
that fignification. | 

« II. After giving names to ſen- 
fible objects, words were neceſſary 
to ſignify the ſtate in which things 
exiſt, whether as agent or paticat, 
and how they act or are acted upon. 

„Verbs were, I doubt not, in- 
vented entirely in the ſame manner 
as nouns, and moſt of them, I ap- 
prehend, were imitations of the 
ſounds that particular actions of na- 
ture produce. This analogy is ſtill 
retained in many languages, under 
innumerable corruptions and varia- 
tions in orthography and pronun - 
ciation. | 

In the maturity of language, 
verbs, like nouns, are formed by 
compoſition. as gaine/ay, i, e. to ſay - 
againſt, | 

III. The interjeftion is plainly 
no other than the fimple inarticu- 
late expreſſion of a pathon. Inter- 
jections were more numerous in the 
Greek and moſt of the ancient lan- 
guages than they are in the mo- 
dern; and I believe they are till 

more 
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more numerous in the very barba- 
rous languages. Their 6gnifica- 
tion, while they remain as pure in- 
terjections, is indefinite ; but if I am 
not miſtaken, during the progteſ- 
fre ſtate of language, many words, 
which were originally mere inter- 
jections, aſſume a definite ſigniſica- 
tion; and they prove a fruitful 
ſource for the augmentation of lan- 
gnage, by thus becoming in time 
clafied among the other parts of 
ſpeech. 


„IV. The firſt adjectives were 


; 22 the names of ſubſtances, 
in which the qualities denoted by 
the adjectives were predominant; or 
ſome flight alteration of the name 
might take place for diſtinction's 
ſake: ſpecimens of this kind of com- 
poſition we have in many adjectives 
of modern invention, ſuch as be- 
ty, roguiſh, &C. 

« V, 'The perſonal and demon- 
ſtrative pronouns, and particularly 
that of the ſecond perſon, ſeem tv 
have been, in 2 languages, a 
kind of interjectional words, poſſi- 
bly uſed. by ſavages even before 
proper names. It is evident, that 
uling the proper name would not 
explain their mcaning to ſtrangers, 
at leaſt muſt render it very ambigu- 
ous, We may therefore conclude, 
that theſe interjectional expreſſions 
uſually accompanied ſame geſture, 
ſuch as pointing to the object. 

„The relative pronoun is de- 
rived from the demonſtrative. 

« VI. Adverbs ſeem to be prin- 
cipally produced from three ſources. 
Firſt, from a ſpecies ot interjection, 
denoting an impulſe of the mind, as 
av, then, here, not, &c. Secondly, 
from a compoſition of two or three 
words into one, as altvays, without, 
together, &c. "Thirdly, from adjec- 
tives, by adding a ſyllable void of 
ſignification itſelf, but which ſerves 
to denote that the word has chang- 
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qa 6 adverbs, and whid 


yet from ger,” the imperative 


e * 5 
plc le ed of lepan (leſan) * 


ed its ſtate into that of an ad 
as great. iy, manifeſi<ly, xe 
that we are to ſuppoſe, th 
augmentative ſyllable was or ; 
without meaning; on the edna 
I am of opinion, that in al 
guages it is à contraction off 
word that denoted ſimilitude oi 
tieipation. Our adverbial aus 
ly was originally lite ; a; r 
1. e. great lite. The moſt com 
augment in Greek un, has a fin 
meaning. 

„% Poſſibly what are called 


ave ſuppoſed originally intet 
tiors, might be traced into « 
parts of ſpeech, Certain we 
which, in the French language 
miſtaken for negative particles, 
not properly fo; nor is the ry 
univerſal grammar, that two n 
tives make an affirmative, dep: 
from in this inſtance. Pa 
point have originally the Feu 
rouns, and were uſed onh 
ſtrengthen the negative, as Je U 

as, I will not go a ſlep. 
7 « II. There — by 
rous languages almoſt without 
junctions. Indeed it is plain 
they muſt have been a very lat 
vention, for a living author 
traced moſt of the Engliſh con 
tions into the pronoun and the! 
He demonſtrates that the con 
tion that is no other than the 
ter article Jaz of the Saxon 
indeed our relative neuter that 
is the imperative xi of the 8 
verb gipꝑan (to give). In like 
ner he derives. ax from an, tit 
perative of anan (anan) 104 


micle 
watin 
mu 
pus, 
Mural / 
The m 
def 
tract 
Med þ 
befor 
dach 7 
the 


ran (getan) zo get; though ( 
properly pronounced by our d 
thof or thauf) from dap (th 
Saprz, the imperative of dap 
Supxan, to allow. Left isthept 
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poſſibly prepoſitions 

M's — A * 4x 

5 {ch as our carters and ſhep- 
i make ue of to their cattle, to 
ve the relations of place. Or 
©: more kkilfol linguiſt and 
- may be able to trace 


em other words, as the con- 


s have been traced by 
buned author above men- 
| lar prepoſitions are evident- 
vnmed by compolition, 4% bes 

; beſides, that is, being or ex- 
at de or ncar. 


M. The definitive article, in 


ir lnguages with which I have 
wuaintance, is formed from 
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which have been diſtinctly marked 
by grammarians. Thoſe variations 
in termination, which were adopted 
in order to denote the ſtates and re- 
lations of certain parts of ſpeech, 
conſtitute the next object which pre- 
fents itſelf for inveſtigation, 

«© The plural of nouns is fre- 
quently. marked by rude nations by 
a repetition of the ſingular. I have 
ſeen a letter from an African chief 
to his correſpondent in England, 
during the late war. The man had 
learned to ſpeak and even to write 
a little Engliſh ; but, probably fol- 
lowing the idiom of his own lan- 
guage, he complains of the mer- 
chants, that they had lately ſent no 


ſhip ſhip, at which he wonders very 
much, for that they. had plenty of 


Nave ſlave very cheap, &c. I am not 
able to account for the formation of 


knonſtrative pronoun 018, hic, 
„ The Greek article à, 3, 70 
peur to be derived immedi- 
tom the relative og; but I 


; hoth are very evidently no 
than the demonſtrative Sog, 
{ by a kind of contraction 

F common in words much in 


The Spaniſh article 17, la, and 
nd the Italian, i, la, are evi- 
the Latin, ie. The French 
ppareatly derived from either 
panſh or Italian. 
(ur the is an eaſy corruption 
this, Perhaps in common 
d the 5 might be left out be- 
conſonants, and the ; pro- 
&d ſhort, which would mi 
nut immediately to our defi- 
mile. The Lowland Scots, 
watinue to ſpeak a dialect of 
« Engliſh, make uſe of a ſimi- 
pls, commonly ufing he for 
un theſe, | 
lhe moſt probable etymolo 
"definite article @ is, that it 
nation of any, as ſeems to 
fed by the form which it aſ- 
ehre a vowel, ar. 
ed 2ppears to have been the 
iitteleveral ſpecies of words 


the plural upon any other principle 
than that, on which I account for 
the formation of the ether ſtates or 
caſes. | 

«© The terminations; which ſerve 
to mark the caſes of nouns in the 
ancient languages, I have no doubt 
were originally petty words, equi- 
valent to our prepoſitions, only 
placed after, inſtead of before, the 
noun; and which in converſation, 
and before the language became ſta- 
tionary in writing, being conſtantly - 
added to nouns to denote their ſtates 
and relations, became, after the in- 
vention of writing, part of the 
noun. 

© The diſtinguiſhing of the gen- 
ders by the termination is a retine- 
ment much farther removed from 
common practice: indeed, many 
languages have never arrived at it ; 
nor is it quite impoſſible that it may 
have been accidental. This idiom, 
as I may call it, has its inconveni- 
ences. It has led to ſtrange miſ- 
applications of gender in the La- 
tin; aud we find that the French 

lan- 
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language has entirely loſt the uſe 


of the neuter, probably from this 


circumſtance. 

„The inflexions of verbs ori- 
ginated from the practice of com- 
pounding the radical word with 
particles and auxiliaries: the — 
ſons were probably diſtinguiſhed by 
the addition of a pronoun; and I 
think this might be demonſtrated 
by a nice examination into the ety- 
mology of the pronouns, and due 
conſideration in what manner they 
might be corrupted, when com- 
pounded with verbs. | 

«© The perſonal inflexions might 
be diſpenſed with (as in ſome bar- 
barous languages) provided the no- 
minative caſe always ſtood immedi- 
ately before the verb; but as this 
was found to be frequently incon- 


ſiſtent with convenience, as well as 


with elegance, the inflexion of the 
verb became neceflary, to avoid 
ambiguity, The Greek and Latin 
languages poſſeſs greater accuracy 
in this reſpect than any I know, 
which enabled their authors to uſe 
greater liberty of tranſpoſition, and 
even on ſome occafions wholly to 
omit the perſonal pronouns. 

< The perſonal inflexions ſerve 
to mark diſtinctly the agent: but 
there is a more material circum- 
ſtance to be defined by the inflexion 
of the verb, and that is, time ; as 
a thing may exiſt at one moment 
in a ſtate different from that which 
it will exiſt in the next. But ſince 
it would be neither neceſſary nor 
convenient always to ſpecify the 
direct point of time, a few general 
diviſions took place, and theſe are 
more or leſs in number, in propor- 
tion as the language was more or 
leſs formed when it became ſta- 
tionary in writing. 

The general diviſions of time, 
that we know to be capable of be- 
ing diſtinctly marked by inflexions 

2 


of the verb, are, 1. The ww 


Jam reading. 2. k 
7 have ell of ns eta 
3. The future, Ian atou + 
4+ The aoriſt (or indefinite) 
preſent, of uſe in general affen 
as, I read 2 5. The 
of the pa , [ read, or did rea; 
The aoriſt of the future, 
read. 7. The imperfed, 
— 8. The pluſquam. 
(or the more than perfectly 
I. e. was paſt at a definite poi 
time, as, I had read Homer, 
{ ſaw Mr. Pope's tram atis 
The future-perfe& (or the 
future) which is to the future 
the pluſquam-perfe is to the 
as, I. ſhall have rrad ibe book, 
ou will want it. 

„ know no language th 
ſtinguiſhes all theſediviſions of 
= the inflexions of the verb. 

reek Approaches neareſt te 
fection in this point; but it 

reſent aoriſt, and is very inc 
in the uſe of the ſecond ar 
ſecond future, which, nd 
ſtanding the apologies of ſor 
genious writers, I am fill | 
- think i moſt pre 
they may be the antiquated t 
The Lain N ws, aoril 
preſent, a definite future, 
ulo-poſt-futurum, or futu 
ct. The reader will ſee 
above ſtatement of the tenſes 
we have only two inflexions 
note the times, viz. thoſe 
preſent and the paſt; the 
performed by auxiliaries; 


ter all, it is with difficulty tt een 
avoid confounding the pre 
the aoriſt of the preſent; e ue, 
merry heart maketh a chearfil The 


NAMNCCe 


jo trace the formation 
Greek tenſes would be ve 
cult: the Latin is 4 


language, and in it we can 
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ich more certainty. In the 
gary verb ſum, it appears that 
dee principal tenſes have been 
uli different verbs; ſims Tui, 
here [ ſuppoſe eram). The 
Bol the regular verbs are evi- 
jy formed by compounding 
ith the radical verb; as, 
„ in all probability it was 
r ana- ram; ama- vi, at firſt 
w probably ama fui, which 
tally ſoften into amaui; a- 
ran, or amavi-eram 3 amabo, 
m corrupted like the im- 
d. This ſpe.ies of compoſi- 
« fill more plainly exempli- 
u what we call the Irregular 
ſum. Poſeſum, that is, po- 
ln; pot-ui, or poteno ful; pot- 
or poten5-ero : the formation of 
aber tenſes is evident. The 
tenſes of our auxiliary, am and 
r alſo to have been ori- 
ally different verbs. Perhaps 
Greek augment is derived from 
pſt tenſe of «wa, du, Or 4 ; the 
F difference is, that it is pre- 
|, inſtead of being poſtſixed as 
the Latins. 
leides the circumſtance of 
there are two other circum- 
u of which verbs ought to in- 
u, and thoſe are, actuality 
wntingency : whether a thing 
Fexils, or there is only a poſ- 
ty of its exiſtence ; Whether 
in be really done, or is only 
anded or wiſhed to be done. 
x thoſe inflexions, which are 
A moods (mode or manner of 
Ke), of which all that we 
en are, the indicative, the 
juctve (or contingent), the im- 
e, and the optative. 
The indicative denotes the 
(oration as it really is; and 
* wed in its primitive ſtate, 
jc to the temporal in- 


4 


| 


| can give na better account 
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of the contingent mood, than ſup- 
poling it formed by the addition of 


me particle, and a conſequent 
contraction. The ſubjunctive of 
the Latins was probably made by 
adding to the indicative em, from 
the Greek particle av, d (/, or 
if), as amo-em, amem, &c. Where 
there are two forms of conjugation, 

uy the antiquated form is a- 
dopted to ſignify contingencies on- 
ly, This is evidently the caſe in 
our own language; as, Indic. 7 
am; Subj. 7 be, or if The, I am 
inclined to think the Greek fub- 
junctive came into uſe in the ſame 
manner, 

„% I have little doubt that what 
is called the imperative mood is no 
other than a co:ruption of the in- 
dicative or ſubjundhive, by an iter» 
ation of the pronoun, as amas-te, 
which by uſe. came to amate or a- 
mato, and afterwards by ellipfis to 
\.-+& tend eet—ciat 

I know but one ge t 
has an optative mood. In Greek 
the verb ,a-(oimai) ancientlyig- 
nified to 2wifh, and it is compound- 
ed with all the tenſes of the opta- 
tive mood, as rue (tuptoimi), 
&c. 

The infinitive mood is to verbs 
what the abſtract noun is to ad- 
ectives. It conveys a particular 
idea of the action, which may he 
generally applied. Thus the idea 
which the word av4itene/5 conveys 
is, that of ſome particular æ te 
body; the idea which the word 7 
eat conveys is, that of ſome ani-. 
mal in the action of eating. 

„The Greeks forme their infi- 
nitive directly into a noun, by pre- 
fixing the neuter article 70, The 
T atins conformed theirs to the man- 
ner of a noun; and their g-runds 
and ſupines appear to have been 
formed by imitating the caſes of 
nouns, and endeavouring to adapt 

the 
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the verb to their regimen. Thus 
the verb in the infinitive ſometimes 
repreſents a nominative caſe, as, 
Scire tuum nibil et, &c. When the 


ject, they frequently conformed it 
to the rule of the accuſative, as, 
Eo amatum. Amandi correſponds 
to the genitive caſe of the noun, 
amando to the ablative. 

«© The participles are adjectives 
formed from the verb, and are pro- 
bably a late invention. It is unne- 
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verb ſtood in the place of the ob- 


ceſſary to enlarge on 
place; ſince 1% — — 
grammar, but a ſketch of t) 
itory of language, 
The paſſive voice is evi, 
a late invention, and the n 
voice a refinement ſtill farthe 
moved from common practie 
moſt peculiar indeed ta the G 
The we in Greek is p 
form by the addition of thus 
participle.“ 


| Or HOW E R, AND HIS WORKS, 
[From the Obſerver. } 


46, HEN the human genius 

was more 'matured and 
better qualified by judgment and 
experience, and the thoughts, in- 
ſtead of being hurried along by the 
furious impulſe of a heated fancy, 
began to take into ſober contempla- 
tion the worldly actions of men, and 
the revolutions and changes of hu- 
man events, operaiing upon ſociety, 
the poet began to prepare himſelf 
by forethought and arrangement of 
ideas for the future purpoſes of com- 
poſition. It became his firſt buſineſs 
to contrive a plan and groundwork 
for the ſtructure of his, poem: he 
ſaw that it muſt have uniformity, 
ſimplicity, and order, a beginning, 
a middle, and an end ; that the main 
object muſt be intereſting and im- 
portant, that the incidents and ac- 
ceſſary parts muſt hinge upon that 
object, and not wander from the 
central idea, on which the whole 
ought td reſt; that a ſubje& cor- 
reſponding thereto, when elevated 
by language, ſuperior to the phraſe 
and dialogue of the vulgar, would 
. conſtitute a work more orderly and 
better conſtructed, than what aroſe 


—_— 


from the ſudden and abryj 
ſions of unpremeditated ver - 
In this manner Homet | 
great poet of antiquity, and 
ther and founder, as I muſt 
of epic poetry, revolving in 
pactous mind the magnificent 
of the Grecian aſſociation 
deſtruction of Troy, then f 
the tradition, 1f not in the 11 
ries, of his contemporaries, pr. 
the great deſign of his i ; 
Iliad. With this plan arrang 
ſettled in his thoughts beſo 
he began to give a looſe to th 
and powers of his imaginat 
ſtrains and rhapſodies, wh 
frequent recitation fixed up 
memory, and, as he warme 
the advancing compoſition, 
lied forth in ſearch of | 
chaunting his verſes in the 
blies and cities that receive 
his fancy working out tho 
derful examples of the ſubi 
he took his ſolitary migratie 
place to place. When he 
paſſages by ſea, and commit 
ſelf to the terrors of the ot 
grandeſt ſcenes in nature 


tien, and his plaſtic fancy, 
eety object that accorded 
c purpoſes, melted and com- 
1 it into the maſs and mat - 
ige work, on Which his brain 
ouring: thus with nature in 
at, infpiration at his heart, 
autempaltion ever active, ſe- 
in ſolitude againſt external 
pion, and undiſturbed by 
w cares and concerns from 
de wancering bard per- 


of ihat to all rity 
a the ſandard of perfection 
emo in mag nis ſublimitate, 
ns proprietate, ſuperaverit: 
tus ac preſſus, jucundus et 
um copia tum brevitate mi- 
nee poetica modo ſed ora- 
mute eminentiflimus—Quin- 
N x, Him no one ever 
bd in ſublimity on great to- 
propriety on ſmall ones; 
rdffuſed or compreſſed, gay 
pre, whether for his abun- 
or his brevity, he 1s equally 
amired ; nor is he ſuperemi- 
fr poetical talents only, but 
woncal alto.“ 

Ttere is no doubt but Homer 
ted other poems beſides his 
adOdyſſey. Ariitotle, in his 
ercidedly aſeribes the Mar- 
b Homer ; but as to the Ilias 
nd the Cypriacs, though it 
kit thoſe poems were in his 
ſt he ſeems ignorant of their 
; the paſſage I allude to will 
in the twenty-third chap- 
bs Poetics ; he is comparing 
* pems with the Iliad and 


W, and oblerves that the 
bid not properly draw above 
molt two plots for tragedy 
lad and Odyfley reſpec- 
i heres many might be 
tm the Cypriacs; and he 
5 to the amount of .ten, 
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what time has never: equall- | 
2 will 


\ furniſhing ſubjects for 


priacs, though Pindar aſeribes it to 
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which might be found in the Ilias 
Minor. It is evident by the context, 
that he does not think either of 
theſe poems were compoſed by Ho- 
mer, and no leſs evident that he 
does not know to whom they are to 
be afcribed ; their high antiquity 
therefore is the only point which 
this celebrated critic has put out of 
doubt. 

„The Ilias Minor appears to 
have been a poem, which includes 
the taking of Troy, and the return 
of the Greeks. The incidents of the 
Eneid, as far as they refer to the 
Trojan ſtory, ſeem to have been 
taken from this poem, and in parti- 
cular the epiſode of Sinon, which 
is among (t the dramatic ſubjects men- 
tioned by Ariſtotle : the controverſy 
between Ajax and Ulyſſes for the 
armour of Achilles was copied by 
Ovid from the ſame poem. If this 
work 1s not to be given to Homer, 
we muſt believe it was written ſince 
the Iliad, from the evidence of its 
title ; but if the author's name was 
loſt in Ariſtotle's time, his antiquity 
13 probably little ſhort of Homer's : 
ſome ſcholiaſts have given this poem 
to Leſches ; but when Leſches liv- 
ed, and of what country he was, I 
find no account, 

© The Cypriacs are ſuppoſed. to 
contain the love-adventures of the 
Trojan ladies during the fiege, and 
probably was a poem of fiction. 
Herodotus has an obſervation in 
his ſecond book upon a paſſage in 
this poem, in which Paris is {aid to 
have brought Helen from Sparta to 
Troy in the ſpace of three days ; 
whereas Homer ſays they were long 
driven about on their voyage from 
place to place. From this want of 
correſpondence in a fact of ſuch 
conſequence, Herodotus concludes 
upon fair grounds of eriticiſm, that 
Homer was not author of the Cy- 
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him. Some give the Cypriacs to 
Hegeſias of Salamis, others to Sta- 
finus, a poet of Cyprus, and ſome 
to Homer's daughter, married to 
Staſinus, to whom Homer is ſaid to 
have given this poem, actually writ- 
ten by himſelf, by way of portion; 
this daughter of Homer is called 
Arſephone, and his ſons Theriphon 
and Theolaus: Nævius tranflated 
the Cy priacs into Latin verſe, Many 
more poems are aſcribed to Homer, 
which would be tedious to particu- 
larize; they are enumerated by 
Suidas, whom the reader, if his eu- 
rioſity ſo inelines him, may readily 
conſult. | 

« As to any other information 
perſonally reſpecting this great poet, 
it has been given to the world fo 
ably by the late Mr. Wood, in his 
Eſſay on the Original Geaius and 
Writings of Homer, that I can add 
nothing on the occafion, except the 
humble recommendation of my 
judgment in its favour, The in- 
ternal evidence, which this eſſayiſt 
adduces to fix the birth-place and 
early reſidence of his poet in Ionia 
or Elia, is both learnedly eollect- 
ed and ſatisfactorily applied. He 
obſerves that Homer, in his gene- 
ral manner of deſcribing the geogra- 
phy of countries, ſpeaks of them 
as more or leſs diſtant in proportion 
to their bearing from Ionia ; he de- 
ſcribes Zephyrus as a rude and boi- 
ſterous wind, blowing from Thrace : 


. this circumſtance had been urged 


againſt Homer as a proof of his er- 
ror in geograph „and the ſoft and 
gentle quality of Zephyrus, ſo of- 
ten celebrated by all poets in all 
times, is quoted in aid of the charge; 
but the 1 — and local know- 
ledge of Mr. Wood divert the ac- 
cuſation, and turn it into an argu- 
ment for aſcertaining the ſpot of 
Homer's nativity and reſidence, by 


reminding us, that When the poet 


) 


at leaſt cleared-up in his hiſt 


Greek, inhabiting the ſea-cc 


the right of Athens to 8 


\ 


defcribes the wind blowing 

hracian mountains, upon th 
gean ſea, it muſt of courſe he 
wind in reſpect to Ionia, from 
circumſtance he draws his 
quence that Homer was an If 
This argument muſt ſurely be 
factory as to the place in whic 
poem was written; and wh 
have located Homer in lonia, 
he was employed in writing 
poem, we have one point of 


our conviction, and his accur 
one branch of knowledge vind 
from the detraction of critics, 2 

“ Having eſtabliſhed this x 


viz, that Homer was an 2 


an iſland on the eoaſt of Ioni- 
having virdicated his accur; 
geogtaphical knowledge, the 
nious author of the Eflays pre 
to ſhew, by way of corollary 
his propoſition thus demon 
that Homer muſt have been ap"! 
traveller ;- that geographical 
ledge was in thoſe days no( 
wiſe to be acquired ; that | 
pears to have been thorough| 
verſant in the arts of, buildin 
navigating ſhips, as then und 
and practiſcd; and that his n 7 
Greece, which both Strabo, 
lodorus the Athenian, Mead 
and Demetrius of Sceplis, illu 
in ſo diffuſive a manner, puts 
of doubt, that he muſt have 
the ſeveral countries, and fu 
them with attention, before he 
have laid them down with ſuc 
graphical accuracy : certain 
that ſo great was the autho 
Homer's original chart, that 
a law in. ſome cities that the 
ſhould learn it by heart; i 
lon appealed to it for eff 


preference to the claims of tl 


enſians ; and that territ 


1nd dominion were in ſeveral 
le decided by referring to this 


eric chart. i 
yemer's travels he derives from 


ry which he obſerves are 
4 with ſuch preciſion, and 
ned throughout with ſuch con- 
iy, as not to allow us to think 
ie could have acquired ſuch 
wedge of mankind from any 
& ſource but his own obſerva- 


s [t is more than probable Ho- 
tid not commit his poems to 
no: it is mere conjecture whe- 
that invention was actually in 
nce at the time he lived : there 
king in his works that favours 
conjecture, and in fuch a caſe 
wee is ſomething more than ne- 
re, The retention of ſuch com- 
jaos is certainly an aſtoniſhing 
of the human memory ; but 
netz are not wanting of the like 
reinearly and uncivilized ſtates, 
the memory is capable of being 
wded by habit and exercife to 


(compaſs, Unwritten compo» 
js were always in verſe; and 
* was certainly uſed in aid of 
ory, It muſt not however be 
a for conſequence that writing 
ame into uſe, when Pherecy- 
ud Cadmus firſt compoſed in 
v ſome have imagined ; for it 
utedly obtained before their 
ud was probably brought 
Greece from Phoenicia, 

The engraving of the laws of 
0 ſuppoſed to have been the 
gplication of that art; but it 
tworkof labour, and required 
wil of the artiſt, rather than 
Lok the penman. Thales 
I)thagoras left us no writings 


K them, though they ſpread 


95 
» x 
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jother evidence 


gelineations of national 


extraordinary and almoſt unli- 


their learning over Greece, and 
from their ſchools peopled it with 
philoſophers. The unwritten dra- 
ma was long in exiſtence before any 
compoſitions of that fort were com- 
mitted to writing. Solon's laws 
were engraved in wood or ſtone, 


and there appears to have beeq but 


one table of them. Of Lycurgus's 


regulations there was no written re- 
cord; the mind of the, judge was 


the depoſitary of the law. Draco 
prone his laws in Olym. xxxix; 


Pifiſtratus died in Olymp. Ixiii : a 
century had nearly pa 


ſſed between 
the publication of theſs laws and 


the firſt inſtitution of à public li- 


brary at Athens : great advances no 


doubt were made within that period 


in the art of writing; neverthelgſs 
it was by no means an operation of 


facility in Piuſtratus's time, and 


this compilation of Homer's Iliad 
and Odyſſey was a work of vaſt las 
bour and of royal expence. The 
book remained at Athens as a prince» 
ly monument of his munificence 


and love of letters, His library was - 
reſorted to by all men of ſcience i 


Greece, but. copies of the work 

were not circulated till the time of 
the Ptolemies: even Alexander of 
Macedon, when he had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of a complete copy of his 
favourite poet, locked it up in the 
rich cheſt, of which he had deſpoil- 
ed king Darius, as the moſt worthy 
caſe in which he could incloſe ſo in» 
eliimable a treaſure. When a copy 
of Homer was conſidered by a prince 
as a poſſeſſion ſo rare, it cannot be 

ſuppoſed his written works were in 
many hands,” As for the detached 
rhapſodies, which Lycurgus in more 
early times brought with him out of 


Alla, they mult have been exceed- 


ingly imperfect, though it is to bg 
preſumed they were in writing - 
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ot the ORIGINALITY of HOMER's EPIC, and of 1; 
„ LATOR, Ms. POPE, 


| [From the ſame Work.] 


= Fed. the ſcarcity of tran- 
ſcribers in the time of Piſi- 


firatus, and the difficulties of col- H 


lecting and compiling poems, which 
exiſted only in the memories of the 
rhapſodiſts, we are led to conſider 
the inſfitution of the Athenian li- 
brary, as a moſt noble and import- 
ant work: at the fame time, when 
we refle&t how many compoſitions 
of the earlieſt poets depended on the 
fidelity of memory, we ceaſe to 
wonder that we have ſo many more 
records of names *than of works, 
Many poets are enumerated ante- 
cedent to the time of Homer ; ſome 


of theſe have been already men- 


tioned, and very few indeed of their 
fragments are now in exiſtence. 

« Conjecture, and even fiction, 
have been enviouſly ſet to work by 
grammarians and others within the 
Chriſtian æra to found a charge of 
plagiariſm againſt Homer, and to 
diſpute his title to originality, We 
are told that Corinnus, who was a 
ſcholar of Palamedes, inventor of 
the Doric letters, compoſed a poem 
called the Iliad, whilſt Troy was 
ſtanding, in which he celebrates the 
war 6f Dardanus againſt the Paph- 
lagonians, and that Homer formed 
himſelf upon his model, cloſely co- 

pying him. It is aſſerted by others, 
that he availed himſelf of the poems 
of Dictys the Cretan, who was of 
the family of Idomeneus, and lived 
in the time of the Trojan war : but 
theſe fables are ſtill leſs probable 
thaa the ftory of his conteft with 
Heſiod, and of the prize being de- 
creed againit him. Orpheus, Mu- 
fzus, Eumolpus, and Thamyris, all 
of Thrace ; Marſyas, Olympus, and 
3 


Midas, all of the Tonian fide 


N were poets antecedk 
Homer: ſo were Amphion, I 
docus, Philammon, beni 
ſteus, author of the Arin 
Tfatides, Drymon, Aſbolus the 
taur, Euwiclus the Cyprian, 
Tus of Samos, Proſnautis of At 
and the celebrated Sybill, 
“The five poets, who are 
rally ſtyled the maſters of ep 
. are Homer, Antimachy 
Colophonian, Panyabs of H 
naſſus, Piſander of Camiru 
Heſiod of Cume : and all 
were natives of the Afiatic cc 
“ Before I ceaſe ſpeaking e 
mer, I cannot excuſe mykelf 
ſaying ſomething on the ſub 
Mr. Pope's tranſlation, whic 
for ever remain a monument 
excellence in the art of re 
tion. It was an arduous und 
ing, and the tranſlator entered 
it with a candid confefſion 
was *© utter! incapable of 
juſtice to Homer,” He dle 
« that if Mr. Dryden had 
lated the whole work, he wol 
more have attempted Hor 
him than Virgil, his verfionof 
(notwithſtanding ſome hum 
rors) is the moit noble and i 
tranſlation he knows in 40 
guage.” This is a declaratidl 
reflects as much honour d 
Pope, as it does on Mr. . 
Great as his difficulties were, 
nevertheleſs executed the V 
ſuch a manner as to leave 
reaſons why no man ſhoulds 
a like tranſlation of Home 
him, than there were why be 
not have undertaken it 
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41, One thing above all ſur- 
me in his execution of it, 
+ is the catalogue of the ſhips ; 
k6-ulty that I ſhould elſe have 
t infurmountable in rhime. 
«ever he has accompliſhed in 
mootheſt metre, and a very eu- 
«oem it is. No farther attempt 
ro remained to be made upon 
mer, but of a tranſlation in blank 
x or in literal proſe. A contem- 
- of eminence in the republic 
eters has lately 7 a proſe 
Anion of the Iliad, though Mr. 
u had declared in his preface 
+ no literal tranflation can be 
v in excellent original in a ſu- 
qr language.” It 1s eaſy to ſee 
x Mr. Pope aims to obtain by 
zpofition ; and we muſt interpret 
expreſſion of the word 7 to 
n that no ſuch literal tranſlation 
be equal to the ſpirit, though 
all be to the ſenſe of its ori- 
He knew full well, that no 
ation in rhime could be literal, 
de was therefore interefted to 
we that no literal tranſlation 
Ihe f. Whether he has here- 
medicated his own deviations 
the ſenſe of his author, and 
pleonaſms, which the ſhackles 
ame have to a certain degree 
abim into, and probably would 
inven any other man much 
mult be left with the clafſical 
'to judge for himſelf. Some 
hy 2 and in particu- 
learned lecturer in rhetoric, 


is lately fayoured the public 
i collection of Effays, pro- 
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nounce of Mr, Pope's poem * that 
it is no tranflation of Homer,” The 
ſame author points out the advan- 
fages of Miltonic verſe ;' and it muſt 
be confeffed that Miltonic verſe 
ſeems to be thar happy medium in 
metre, which ſtands the beſt chance 
of giving the * #1 ſenſe of 
Homer without debafing its ſpirit. 
It is a ſtern criticiſm to — rt 
Pope's « is no tranſlation of 
mer :” his warmeſt *admirers will 
admit that it is not a cloſe one, and 
probably they will not diſpute but 
that it might be as 74, if it had a 
cloſer reſemblance to its ori inal, 
notwithſtanding what he ſays in the 
paſſage I have quoted from his pre- 
It ts agreed therefore that an 
opening is ſtill left between literal 
proſe and fettered rhime. I ſhould 
conceive it might be a pleaſant ex- 
erciſe for men of talents to try a 
few ſpecimens from ſuch paſſages in 
the Iliad, as they might like beſt ; 
and theſe perhaps might engage 
ſome one or more to wit 
the work, publiſhing a book at a 
time, as it were experimentally, by 
which means they might avail them- 
ſelves of the criticiſms of their can- 
did judges, and make their final com- 
pilation mare correct. If this was 
ably executed, a very ſplendid work 
might in time be completed to the 
honour of our nation and langua 
embelliſhed with engravings of de- 


ſigus by our eminent maſters from 


ſelect ſcenes in each rhapſody, ar- 
— to the judgment of the ar- 
tiſt. 
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or TASTE is GENERALE. 
tom Dr, Rxip's Eſſays on the Intellectual Powers of Man. ] 


HAT power of the mind ties of nature, and whatever is ex- 

| by which we are capable cellent in the fine arts, js called 
mung and reliſliing the beau- affe. 6 | 

| C2 « The 
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„„The external ſenſe of taſte, by 
which we diſtinguiſh and reliſh the 
yarious kinds of food, has given oc- 
caſion to a metaphorical applica- 
tion of its name. to this internal 
power of the mind, b which we 
receive what is beautiful. and u hat 
is deformed or defective in the va- 
rious objects that we contemplate, 
Like the taſte of the palate, it 
reliſhes ſome things, is diſguſted 
with others ; with. regard to many, 
15 indifferent or dubious, and is con- 
fiderably influenced by habit, by 
aſſociations, and by opinion. "Thele 
obvious analogies between external 
and internal taſte, have led men, in 
all ages, and in all or moſt poliſhed 
languages, to give the name of the 
external ſenſe to this power of diſ- 
cerning what is mad x with plea- 
ſure, and what is ugly and faulty 
in its kind with diſguſt. 
In treating of this as an intel- 
lectual power of the mind, I intend 
only to make ſome obſervations, 
firſt on its nature, and then on its 
objects. 

„% 1, In the external ſenſe of 
taſte, we are led by reaſon and re- 
flection to Uiſtinguiſh between the 
agreeable ſenſation we feel, and the 
quality in the object which occa- 
= it. Both have the ſame name, 
and on that account are apt to be 
confounded by the vulgar, and even 
by philoſophers. The ſenſation I 
feel when I taſte any ſapid body is 
in my mind; but there is a real 
quality in the body which is the 
cauſe of this ſenſation, Theſe two 
things have the ſame name in lan- 


-guage, not from any ſimilitude in 


their nature, but becauſe the one is 

the fon of the other, and becauſe 

thece is little occaſion in common 
life to diſtinguiſh them. 

„ This was fully explained in 

treating of the ſecondary qualities 
of bodies. The reaſon of taking 
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notice of it now is, that the ir 
nal power of taſte bears a grea 
nalogy in this reſpect to the ex 
3 | 


al. 
*« When a beautiful object ig 
fore us, we may diſtinguiſh th 
greeable emotion it produces ir 
from the quality of the object w 
cauſes that emotion, When 1 
an air in muſic that pleaſes ; 
ſay, 1t is fine, it is excellent, 
excellence is not in me; it is in 
muſic, But the pleaſure it : 
is not in the mutic; it is in 
Perhaps I cannot ſay what it i 
the tune that pleaſes my ear, 
cannot ſay what it is in a ſapid 
dy that pleaſes my palate; 
there is a quality in the ſapid 
which pleaſes my palate, and! 
it a delicious taſte; and there 
quality in the tune that pleaſe 
taſte, and I call it a fine or ar 
cellent air. 
„4 This ought the rather t 
obſerved, becauſe it is become 
ſhion among modern philoſop 
to reſolve all our perceptions 
mere feelings or ſenſations it 
perſon that perceives, without 
thing correſponding to thoſe 
ings in the external object, 
cording to theſe philoſophers, 
is no heat in the fire, no taſte 
ſapid body ; the taſte and the 
being only in the perſon that 
them. Iu like manner, there 
beauty in any object whariot 
it is only a ſenſation or feel 
the perſon that perceives it. 
The language and the 


mon ſenſe of mankind cout 


this theory, Even thoſe whe of 
it, find themſelves obliged to 0 
language that contradicts i. te b 
occafion to ſhow, that there i 
ſolid foundation for it when fy ay,” 
to the ſecondary qualities of | Inka 


and the ſame arguments 1 


qually, that it has no ſol f 
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en applied to the beauty of 
jo ni n — of thoſe nalitie 
Le perceived by a g 
Fn bough ſome of the qua- 
-.thit pleaſe a good taſte reſem- 
te ſecondary qualities of body, 
4 therefore may be called occult 
ties, as we only feel their ef- 
# nd have no more knowledge 
r&e cauſe, but that it is ſome- 
1 Which is adapted by nature to 
© that effect ; this is not al- 
urs the caſe. A 

« (ur judgment of beauty is in 
py caſes more enlightened. A 
j& of art may appear beautiful 
de moſt ignorant, even to a 
. It pleaſes, but he, knows 
chr. To one who underſtands 
erfectly, and perceives how e- 
am is fitted with exact judg- 
atto its end, the beauty is not 
terious ; it is pony compre- 
add; and he knows wherein it 


hits, as well as how it affects 


„ We may obſerve, that, 
web all the taſtes we perceive by 
nate are either agreeable, or 
kerecable, or indifferent; yet, a- 
a thoſe that are agreeable, there 
eat diverſity, not in degree 
y but in kind. And as we have 
renerical names for all the dif- 
it kinds of taſte, we diſtinguiſh 
* the bodies in which they 
wund. 
la ke manner, all the objects 
ur internal taſte are either beau- 
yr ciſagreeable, or indifferent; 
deauty there ĩs a great diver- 
ot only of degree, but of kind: 
katy of a demonſt ration, the 
Wy of a poem, the beauty of a 
the beauty of a piece of mu- 
tie beauty of a tine woman, 
may more that might be nam- 
de different kinds of beauty; 
bare no names to diſtinguiſh 


taſte. 
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them but the names of the differs 
ent objects to which they belong. 
„As there is ſuch diverſity in 
the kinds of beauty as well as in 
the degrees, we need not think it 
ſtrange that philoſophers have gone 
into different ſyſtems in analyſing it, 
and enumerating its ſimple ingre- 
dients. They have made many juſt 
obſervations on the ſubject; but, 
from the love of ſimplicity, have 
reduced it to fewer principles than 
the nature of the thing will permit, 
having had in their eye ſome parti» 
cular kinds of beauty, while they 
overlooked others. ' 

© There are moral beauties as 


well as natural; beauties in the ob- 


jects of ſenſe, and in intellectual 
objects; in the works of men, and 

in the works of God; in things in- 

animate, in brute animals, and in 

rational beings; in the conſtitution 

of the body of man, and in the con- 

ſtitution of his mind. There is no 

real excellence which has not its 

beauty to a diſcerning eye, when 

placed in a proper point of view 

and it is as difficult to enumerate 

the ingredients of beauty as the in- 
gredients of real excellence, 

% 3. The taſte of the palate may 
be accounted moſt juſt and perfect, 
when we reliſh the things that are 
fit for the nouriſhment of the body, 
and are diſguſted with things of a 
contrary nature. The manifeſt in- 
tention of nature in giving us this 
ſenſe, is, that we may diſcern what 
it is fit for us to eat and to drink, 
and what it is not. Brute animals 
are directed in the choice of their 
food merely by their taſte. Led by 
this guide, they chuſe the food that 
nature intended for them, and ſel- 
dom make miſtakes, unleſs they be 
pinched by hunger, or deceived by 
artificial compoſitions, In infants 
likewiſe the taſie is commonly ſound 
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and uncorrupted, and of the ſim- 


le productions of nature they re- 
lich the things that are moſt whole - 
ſowe. 

% In like manner, our internal 
taſte ought to be accounted moſt 
juſt and perſect, when we are plcaſed 
with things that are moſt excellent 
in their kind, and diſpleaſed with 
the contrary. The intention of na- 
ture is no leſs evident in this inter- 
nal taſte than in the external, Every 
excellence has a real beauty and 
charm that makes it an agreeable 
object to thoſe who have the faculty 
of diſcerning its beauty ; and this 
faculty is what we call a good taſte, 

% A man, who, by any diſorder 
in his mental powers, or by bad 
habits, has contracted a reliſn for 
what has no real excellence, or 
what is deformed and defective, has 
a depraved taſte, like one who finds 
a more agreeable reliſh in aſhes or 
cinders than in the moſt wholeſome 
' food, As we muſt acknowledge the 
taſte of the palate to be depraved in 
this caſe, there is the ſame reaſon to 
think the taſte of the mind depraved 
in the other. 

c There is therefore a juſt and 
rational taſte, and there 1s a de- 

raved and corrupted taſſe. Tor it 
is too evident, that, by bad educa- 
tion, bad habits, and wrong aſſoci- 
6", men may acquire a reliſh for 
naſtineſs, for rudeneis, and ill breed- 
ing, and for many other deformi- 
ties. To ſay that ſuch a taſte is 
not vitiated, 1s no leſs abſurd than 
to ſay, that the ſickly girl who de- 
lights in eating charcoal and to- 
bacco-pipes, has as juſt and natural 
a taſte as when ſhe is in perfect 
health, | | 

< 4, The force of cuſtom, of 
fancy, and of caſual aſſociations, is 
very great both upon the external 
and internal taſte. An Eſkimaux 
can regale himſelf with a draught 
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of Whale-ojl, and a - 
feaſt upon a dog. A Ka 
dale hyes upon putrid fiſh, a | 
ſometimes reduced to eat the 
of trees. The taſte of rum, « Lo 
green tea, is at firſt as nauſeon C 
that of ipecacuan, to ſome der 
who may be brought by uſe t 
liſh what they once ſound { ; 
greeable, 
© When we ſee ſuch varieti 
the taſſe of the palate produce 
cuſtom and aſſociations, and f 
perhaps by conſlitution, we ma 
the leſs 1urpriſed that the 
cauſes ſhould produce like vari 
in the taſte of beauty ; that 
African ſhould eſteem thick lips 
a flat noſe ; that other nations ſh 
draw out their ears, till they | 
over their ſhoulders ; that in 
nation ladies ſhould painttheir 
and in another ſhould make 
ſhine with greaſe. 
* 5, Thoſe who conceive 
there is no ſtandard in naturg 
which taſte may be regulated, 
that the common proverb, 
there ought to be no diſpute: 
taſte, is to be taken in the u 
latitude, go upon flender and it 
ficient ground, The ſame 
ments might be uſed with 
force againſt any ſiandard of t 
% Whole nations by the fo 
prejudice are brought to beliene 
roſſeſt abſurdities ; and why (| 
it be thought that the taſte 
capable of being perverted thu 
judgment? It muſt indeed be 
know edged, that men difter 
in the faculty of tale than in 
we commonly call judgment; 
therefore it may be expected 
they ſhould be more liable t 
their taſte corrupted in m4 
beauty and deformity, than 
jadgment in matters of truth 
error. 20 
If we make due allonae 
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' ve ſhall ſee that it is as eaſy 

t fo 
[here be in nature a ſtand- 
gl of true beauty, and con ſequent- 


pol good 


talle; as it is to account 


Ide raricty and contrariety of p 


ions, though there be in nature 
ſdald of truth, and conſequent- 
L of right judgment. | 
« 6, Nay, if we ſpeak accurate- 
And frictly, we ſhall find, that, 
erery operation of taſte, there is 
ment implied. | 
hen a man pronounces a 
n or a palace 2 r he 
ws ſomething of that m or 
kt palace ; and every ata 
denial expreſſes judgment. For 
ennot better define judgment, 
an by ſaying that it is an affirma- 
v or denial of one thing concern - 
ober. I had occafion toſhow, 
ker treating of judgment, that it 
mplied in every perception of 
external ſenſes. There. is an 
dite conviction and belief of 
exitence of the quality per- 
ned, whether it be colour, or 
nd, or figure; and the ſame 
0g holds in the perception of 
ty or deformity, | 
If it be ſaid that the percep- 
of beauty is merely a feeling 
de mind that perceives, with- 
ny belief of excellence in the 
aa the neceſſary conſequence 
tus opinion is, that when I ſay 
I's Georgics is a beautiful 
*I mean not to ſay any thing 
ie poem, but only ſomething 
Kemung myſelf and my feelings. 
V ſhould I uſe a language that 
ses the contrary of what I 


Ay language, according to the 
ary rules of conſtruction, can 
* 10 other meaning but this, 
i there is ſomething in the poem, 
vt in me, which I call beauty. 
athoſe who hold beauty to | 


r the variety of taſtes, 
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merely a feeling in the perſon that 
perceives it, find themſelves under 
a neceſſity of expreſſing themſely 
as if beauty were ſolely a cathy of 
the object, and not of the perei⸗ 
ient, 
„No reaſon can be given why 
all mankind ſhould expreſs them · 
ſelves thus, but that they believe 
what they ſay. It is therefore con- 
trary to the univerſal ſenſe of man- 
kind, expreſſed by their language, 
that beauty 1s not really in the ob- 
ject, but is merely a feeling in the 
rſon who is ſaid to perceive it, 
hiloſophers ſhould be very cau- 
tious in oppofing the common ſenſe 
of — for, when they do, 
they rarely miſs going wrong. 

« Our judgmentof beauty is not 
indeed a dry and unaffecting judg- 
ment, like that of a mathematical 
or wh age eh truth, By the con+ 
ſtitution of our nature, it is accom- 
panied with an agreeable feeling or 
emotion, for which we have no 
other name but the ſenſe of beauty. 
This ſenſe of beauty, like the per- 
ceptions of our other ſenſes, im · 
plies not only a feeling, but an opi- 
nion of ſame quality in the object 
which occaſions that feeling. 

“In objects that pleaſe the taſte, 
we always judge that there is ſome 
real excellenee, ſome ſuperiority to 
thoſe that do not pleaſe, In ſome 
caſes, that ſuperior excellence is di · 
ſtinctly perceived, and can be puint- 
ed out; in other caſes, we have 
only a general notion of ſome ex- 
cellence which we cannot deſcribe. 
Beauties of the former kind may be 
compared to the primary qualities 
perceived by the external ſenſes 
thoſe of the latter kind, to the ſe- 
condary. | 

« 2, Beauty or deformity in an 
object, reſults from its nature or 
ſtructure. To perceive the beauty, 
therefore, we muſt ve the na- 

MS. ture 
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ture or ſtructure from which it re- 
fults; In this the internal ſenſe 


differs from the external. Our ex- 


ternal ſenſes may diſcover qualities 
which do not depend upon any an- 
tecedent perception. Thus I can 
hear the ſound of a bell, though I 
never perceived any thing elſe be- 
longing to it. But it is impoſſible 
fo perceive the beauty of an object 
without perceiving the object, or 
at leaſt conceiving it. On thas ac- 
count, Dr. Hutcheſon called the 
ſenſes of beauty and harmony re- 
flex or ſecondary ſenſes ; becauſe 


» SK. * — — 


the beauty cannot be percsu 
leſs the objec be Nee hea 

other power of the mind, 1 
the ſenſs of harmony and mel 
in ſounds ſuppoſes the exterf 

ſenſe of hearing, and is a king 
ſecondary to it. A man born 4 
may be a good judge of beauti 
another kind, hut can have no 
tion of melody of harmony, 
like may be ſaid of beauties in 
louring aud in figure, which 
never be perceived without 
ſenſes by which colour and f 


are perceived,” N 


+a. 


„„ 


EXTRACT from Dr. RARNES's ESSAY on the NATURE R 
ESSENTIAL CHARACTERS of POETRY, as ditioguiſhed f 


PROSE. 


[From the Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Sockery of un 
; | 5 cheſter.] ich! 


6 HEREIN conſiſts the eſ- 

| - ſence of poetry,” is a 
queſtion, which it will not be fo 
caſy to anſwer, as may at firſt be 
imagined, Different authors have 
piven very different definitions. 
Some have denominated it, „The 
art of expreſſing our thoughts by 
fiction.“ Others have imagined its 
eſſence to lie, in The power cf 
imitation:“ and others again, in 
0 The art of giving pleaſure.” But 
it'is evident, that dion, imitation, 
and pleaſure, ate not the properties 
of poetry alone. Proſaſe compo- 
fition may contain the moſt ingeni- 
ous fables. It may preſent the moſt 
ſtriking reſemblances. It may in- 
ſpire the mol! ſenſible delight.” 
Poetry has been generally de- 
nominated an art. Horace, if he 


himſelf gave the title to his own. 


celebrated and admirable poem, has 
—— it under that name. 
Ene term itſelf (nene) would na- 


I 


turally lead to the ſame idea; 
it ſeems to imply, that labour 
ingenuity, the neeeffary co 5) 
nions of art, muſt be employec 

oetic compoſition, But certait 


it has the neareſt affinity to ſcig tid 


of any. other art ; forall its ex 
lence confiſts, in its preſenting ber 
ence in a peculiar and eng 
dreſs, An art, by which ſcienq e 
aſſiſted, and ſentiment exalted; (wel 
which the imagination is eler 
the heart delighted, and the no g 
paſſions of the human ſoul exp com 
ed, improved, and heightened, | 


appear important enough, to ter c 
its 2 exactly drawn, | 

the limits aſcertained, which d ere 
it from its humble neighbour, pro 


if this be not poſſible, to hiv; 
general and larger character tþ 
clearly repreſented, © _ ler of 
What is it, then, which QW!: 
ſtitutes the poetic eſſence, and 1 t] 
tinguiſhes it from proſe? k 


Or is it ſomethin entirely 
at; ſublimity of ſentiment, 
line's of figure, grandeur of de- 
prion, or embelliſhment of ima- 
an? Let us attend to the ar- 
"ents, Which may be offered on 
Fol both theſe hypotheſes. 


, 
L 


un it may be ſaid, conſiſts, in 
mation of thought, in imagery, 


” 
ornament. | 
for, have there not been real 


ens formed, without the ſhackle 
WR Poems, which 


10, but a faſtidious critic, would 
ple 2 moment to honour with 
ut name? Is not Telemachus a 
ple epic poem? For who would 
n to degrade it to a lower cha- 
wer? Who would refuſe the ap- 
tion to the Death of Abel, 
ch thoſe, who underſtand the 
man language, ſpeak of with fo 
ch rapture? Or to the Incas 
Varmontel, which the French 
brate, with equal enthuſiaſm of 
i | 


Does not elevation of ſenti- 
t produce modulation of lan- 
we? The ſoul, inſpired with 
t ideas, naturally treads with a 
d ep. There is a dignity in 
ber movements. She declaims, 
Md 2 meaſured, ſolemn, majeſtic 
erance, Her ſtyle is ſonorous, 
ſelling, Theſe attributes in- 
e; theſe conſtitute the poet, 
7 give ſtrength and feeling to 
eompofitions. Where theſe are 
Id, who would look for any 
fierclaims, before he would con- 
de palm of poetic honours ? 
fre theſe are wanting, what o- 
prope: ties could give even the 
Wi of a title? Who would 
le the title of bard, to the great 
lr of Hebrew ſong ? For what 
e more truly ſublime, or po- 


And yet, after the inge- 
N.. labours of the learned Dr . 


« The characteriſtic nature of 


\, than many of the Pſalms of 
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Lowth, the- metre or rhythm has 
not been exactly aſcertained; and 
probably will not, becauſe it does 
not exiſt, The harmony of num- 
bers, of which every ear muſt be 
ſenſible, ariſes purely from the na- 
tive impulſe of a ſoul, inſpired with 
ſentiments which it could not poſ- 
ſibly expreſs in any language but 
what was fervid and poetical. 

6 By this theory, it may be ſaid, 
we account for the common remark, 
that the original language of man- 
kind was poetical : becauſe, in the 
infancy of the world, every thing 
would naturally excite admiration, 
and vehement paſſion. Their rude 
and imperfect ſpeech would bear 
inſcribed upon it, the ſtamp of 
ſtrong and animated feeling. ir 
would reſemble the harangues 
Indian orators, at this day, whoſe 
ſpeeches are accompanied with tones 
and geſtures, which, to a cultivated 
European, appear extravagantly 
pompous. Their lives were full of 
danger and variety, New ſcenes 
were continually opening upon 
them. Growing arts and ſcie 
were preſenting new objects of eu- 
rioſity. Hence, their feelings were 
amazingly intenſe, And hence, 
their language was bold, and poetj- 
cally ſublime. Longinus, in the 
fragment of a treatiſe, which is un- 
happily loſt, has this ſentiment. 
6 Meaſure belongs properly to 
. as it perſonates the paſſions, 
and their language; it uſes fiction 
and fable, which naturally produce 
numbers and harmony,” | 


It may be added, in ſupport 


of this definition, That our own 


inimitable poet, than whom none 
ſeems more to have enjoyed the in- 
ſpiration of the Muſe, deſcribes the 
poet, as chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the 
tervour of imagination. He does 
not, indeed, aſſign him the moſt ho- 
nourable company ; but he makes 
ample amends, by a deſcription of 


I Poetic 
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poetic fancy, wonderfully brilliant 
and captivating. 

« The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Axe of imagivation all compact. N 


One ſees more 
hold, 

That is the madman: the lover, all as 
frantic, . 

Sees Helen's beauty on a brow of Egypt, 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, £3 


earth to heaven; | 


And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's 


| pen 
Turns them to ſhapes, and gives to airy 
; nothing 8 
A local habitation and a name.“ 
. | SHAKSPEARE. 
Who can forbear applying to the 
poet, what has been fo july ap- 
plied to the great critic, lately 
quoted, 
% He is himſelf the great ſublime he 
draws!” | 
4 Horace, likewiſe, ſeems to rank 
himſelf on this fide of the queſ- 
tion, in the fourth Satire of his firſt 
book, where he endeavours to ſet- 
tle the point of poetic characters. 
Hg firſt, n himſelf from the 
Kumber of thoſe, to whom he would 
allow the name of Poet ; becauſe 
compoſitions like his own, “ fr. 
moni propriora, do not give a juſt 
elaim to the appellation. He, then, 
deſcribes the real bard ; 


« Ingenium cui ſit; cui mens divinjor, at- 
ue os 


Magna ſonaturum, des nominis hujus ho- 8 


norem.“ 


With reſpect to himſelf, and to Lu- 
. Cilius, he tells us, that if you take 
away the order and the meaſure, 
their verſes would become /zrmo 
merus, mere proſe. Not ſo, if you 
take in pieces that line of Ennius, 


« Poſtquam di ſcordia tetra 
Belli ferratos poſtes, portaſque reſregit. 


For then, he exclaims, 
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devils than vaſt bell can Era 


The true poetic eſſence, then, e 


fiſts in elevation, imagery, 

ndeur ; to which, moduſatic 
no mere than an adjundt; nel 
ſary, indeed, becauſe it, in { 
degree, neceſſarily accompanies 
mated and poetic ſentiment,” 

To theſe arguments, it 
be replied : That the mode 
Horace, in excepting himſelf 
the rank and honours of de 
character, will not be admi 
even with reſpect to thoſe ve 
as to Which alone he made the 
ception. For, who has not 
every age claſſed the Epiſſles 
Satires of Horace, in the nu 
of poetic compoſitions, though 
he ſays, his ſtyle only | 


Pede certo 
Differt ſermoni : ſermo merug,” 
If we adhere rigorouſly to 
definition, ſhall we not exc 
many candidates, from whom 
ſhould be ſorry to pluck the 
earned wreath of poetic fame! 
verſes, where the ſubject is lor 
ridiculous, as the Hudibras af! 
ler; where it is ſimple and 
tive, as the fables of Gay; ore 
where it 1s plaintive and 
choly, as the Church-Yard 
Gray, muſt be baniſhed from 
region of the Muſe, Part 
muſt be, . all cliff,” without 
le vale in all its circuit, 
muſt then be deemed a poet, 
cannot ſoar to its loſtieſt ſ 
on epic, or heroic wing. || 
ſhould form, an index expu!y 
rius upon this principle, what 
vock ſhould we make among 
minor ts? How many il 
we exclude, whom every lone 
the Muſe ranks, with gratelu 
neration, in the number of | 
ſpired votaries ? | 
« Fler 


gleration of ſentiment, ima- 
and creative fancy, are not 
FP und in poetry alone, They 
iu belong as much to the orator, 
be where will you find nobler 
n of imagination, lottier ſenti- 
ats, bolder addreſſes to the paſ- 
or more animated, we might 
modulated laoguage, than in 
& Orations of Cicero; not to 
non thoſe of our modern ora» 
« whoſe eloquence, however, 
would not-ſcruple to compare 
4 that of the moſt admired an- 
oats? 


6 f we might argue from the 
we, poetry, we ſhould naturally 
clude, that the ancients them- 
res underſtood by the term, not 
bl irregular modulations, which 
milly aroſe from the impulſe of 
ns ind impaſſioned feelings, from 

eur of ſentiment, from beau- 
, br buldneſs of imagery ; but, 
riding more artificial and ela- 
me; ſomething, which demand - 
| more effort and ingenuity to 

, than merely aroſe from the 
ions of a glowing heart? 

"1s not, then, the proper and 
lar characteriſtic of ry, 
ut metre or rhythm, which the 
beaily diſtinguiſhes, and with 
chit is ſo unſpeakably delight- 
s not this the great diſtine- 
betyeen the modulation of 
and proſe ; that the one is 
ular, determined by certain laws, 
Inturyng upon the ear at ſfat- 
jerds ; whilit the other has no 
ard but the general ſenſe of 
ny, and is 1nfinitely irregu- 
nd rarious ? The imagery or 
ment is a mere circumſiance 
i does not conſtitute, however 
Wy adorn, poetic compoſition, 
an ſuppoſe nonſenſe in proſe, 

Ve not equally ſuppoſe non» 
* 1 poetry? And yet, ſhall 
dot de au eſſential difference 
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between poetic and proſuie jargon ? 
If fo, ſomething elſe, belides the 
ſentiment or ſenſe, is the boun 
between them. And what is this 
but that metre or meludy, without 
which, the language which conveys 
the loftieſt ſentiments may be in- 
deed poetical, but. can never be 
poetry itſelf. 

I ſhall not pretend to decide, 
abſolutely, upon the ſtrength or 
weakneſs of the foregoing argu- 


ments. I ſhall be Happy to hear 


them fully diſcuſſed in the enſuin 
converſation, from which I promite 
myſelf both inſtruction and enter- 
tainment. : 

At preſent, I find myſelf dif 
poſed to reſt in ſome ſuch general 
concluſion as the following. 

<« To finiſhed and perfect poetry, 
or rather to the higheſt order of 
poetic compoſitions, are neceſlary, 
elevation of ſentiment, fire of ima» 

ination, and regularity of metre, 

his is the ſummit of Parnaſſus. 
But, from this ſublimeſt point, there 
are gradual declinations, till you 
come to the region of proſe. The 
laſt line of ſeparation is, that of 
regular metre. And, in common 
language, not having ſettled with 


preciſion the nature or boundaries 


of either, we often apply the 

tic character with great latitude, to 
compoſitions, which have more or 
leſs of the preceding qualities, but 
which are formed into uniform and 
regular verſe. Often, the name is 
given to works which have nothing 
to diſtiuguiſh them but mere num» 
ber. What has not this metrical 
modulation, we call poetical ; and 
what has it, we call profaic, ſolely 
upon account of the ſentiment, 
For poetry and proſe, like two co- 
lours, eaſily diſtinguiſhable from 
each other in their pure, unmixed 
ſtate, melt into one another by al - 


"moſt imperceptible ſhades, till the 


diſtinction 
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diſtinction is entirely loſt, Their 
encral characters are widely dif- 
erent, Their approximations ad- 


mit of the neareſt reſemblances. 


With reſpe& to mere number, 
the difficulty is not great, in the 
preſent cultivated ſtate of language, 
for any perſon, of a tolerable ear, to 
tag together lines, the mutic of which 


—  ——— 


mall be flowing and 

Hence, the —— e. 
ent poets, who abound amon t 
But it has been juſtly obſe 
that a ſtate of cultivated ſociet 
not favourable to thoſe bolder] 
2 of poetic fancy, * 
_— aſtoniſh, and delight 


nd. 


* 
_ 
* 
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On the PLEASURE which the MIND in many Caſes receives 
contemplating SCENES of DISTRESS, By T. Baxxzs, D. 


From the ſame Work.] 


Suave mari magno, turbantibus æquora 
ventis, ä 

E terra alterius magnum ſpectare periclum. 

Non quia vexari quenquam eſt jucunda 
voluptas ? 

Sed quibus ipſe malis careas, quia-cernere 
ſuave eſt. LucktTVs. 


" HE pleaſure deſcribed by 
the poet in this motto, 
and of which he has mentioned ſo 
ſtriking and appoſite an inſtance, 
may perhaps, at firſt, ſeem of ſo 
ſingular and aſtoniſhing a nature, 
that ſome may be diſpoſed to doubt 
of its exiſtence. But that it does 
exiſt, in the caſe here referred to, 
and in many others of a ſimilar 
kind, is an undoubted fact: and it 
may not appear an uſeleſs or diſ- 
agreeable entertainment, to trace 
its ſource in the human breaſt, 
together with the final cauſe for 
hich it was implanted there by 
our benevolent Creator. 

„ Shall I, it may be ſaid, feel 
complacency in beholding a ſcene, 
in which many of my fellow-crea- 
tures are agonizing with terror, 
whilſt I can neither diminiſh their 
danger, nor, by my ſympathy, di- 
vide their anguith ? At the fight 
of another's woe, does not my bo- 
fom naturally feel pain? Do I not 


ct a 


— 


ſhare in his ſenſations? At 
not this ſtrong and exquiſite ſe 
biliry intended by my Make 
urge me on to active and imme 
aſſiſtance? Theſe ſenſations 
indeed attended with a noble 
ſure, when I can, by friendly 
tention, or by benevolent com 
nication, ſooth the ſorrows of 
poor mourner, ſnatch him from 
pending danger, or ſupply his] 
ing wants. But, in general, w 
my ſympathy is of no avall t 
wretched ſufferer, I fly from 
ſpectacle of his miſery, unable 
unwilling to endure a pain, 
is not allayed by the ſweet ſat 
tion of doing good.“ 
It will be incumbent on u 
anſwer to theſe objections, in 
firſt place, to prove the realit 
the feeling, the cauſe of whic 
the human conſtitution, we 
attempt to explore, 
Mr. Addiſon, in his bea 
papers on the Pleaſures of the 
gination, has obſerved, © tha 
jects or ſcenes, which, when 
gave diſguſt or pain, in deſcry 
often become beautiful and a 
able, Thus, even 4 dunghil 
by the charms of poetic img 
excite pleaſure and cntertun! 


i 
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is nature, dignified by poet, to the àctual contemplation 
e dee we - of affecting ſcenes. In both, the 
"+ ſomething of the ſame 3 6 is ſuppoſed to originate in 
* wich which we look upon ſelfiſhneſs. But, wherever the ſo- 
. dial paſſions are deeply intereſted, 
| | as they are here  ſyppoſed to be, 
— forme cadaver, from the pathetic deſcription, or 
Wbt: nequeunt expler — the ſtill more * ſurvey, of 
< , e — the ſufferings of another, the ſym- 
— Vixcit. Pathetic feelings will, of themſelves, 
4 at once, and previouſly to all reflec- 

« This, he obſerves, is more tion, become a ſource of agreeable 


nach the caſe, where the de- and tender emotions. They will 
). an raiſes a ferment in the thus dignify and enhance the ſatis- 


and works with violence up- faction, if apy ſuch be felt, arifing 
ke paſions. One would won- merely from the conſideration of 
; adds he, how it comes to paſs, our own, perſonal ſecurity. And 


At x pallions, which are very un- the more entirely we enter into the 
”y Gnt at all other times, are very ſcene, by loſing all ideas of its be- 


xeable, when excited by proper ing either paſt or fabulous, the 
tion; ſuch as terror, dejec- more gas forget ourſelves, 
grief, &c. This pleaſure a- and are abſorbed in the feeling. 
z from the reflection we make the more exquiſite is the ſenſation. 
n ourſelves, whilſt reading it, 4 But, as our ſubſequent ſpegu- 
xe are not in danger from lations will chiefly turn upon the 
m. When we read of wounds, pleaſure derived from real ſcenes of 
Ke. our pleaſure does not calamity, and not from thoſe which 
bo properly from the grief are imaginary, it may be expected, 
an theſe melancholy deſerip- that we produce inſtances, in proof, 
u give us, as from the ſecret that ſuch pleaſure is felt by per- 
pariſon we make of ourſelves ſons very different in their taſte, 
thoſe who ſuffer, We ſhould and mental cultivation. | 
ſel the ſame kind of pleaſure, *« | will not mention the horrid 
| actually ſaw a perſon lying joy with which the ſavage feaſts his 
the tortures, that we meet eye upon the agonies and contor- 
dna deſcription.” tions of his expiring priſoner—ex- 
lud yet, upon the principle piting in all the pains which arti- 
ped by this amiable writer, we ficial cruelty can inflict! Nor will 
it feel the ſame, or even higher I turn your eye to the almoſt 
re, from the actual view of equally ſavage ſons of ancient 
$ than from any deſcription; Rome, when the majeſty of the 
ule the compariſon of ourſelves Roman people could ruſh, with ea- 
the ſuſferer would be more gerneſs and tranſport, to behald 
k, nd conſequently, the feel- Fundreds of gladiators contending 
more intenſe, I would only in fatal conflict, and, probably, more 
de, that the cauſe which he than half the number extended, 
'or this pleaſure, is the very weltering in blood, and writhing 
dh that affigned by Lucre- in agony, upon the plain, Nor 
n our motto, Mr. Addiſon will I mention the Spaniſh bull- 
n to the deſcription ; the feaſts; nor the fervent acclamations 


”— — — 
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llow-creatures, when engaged in 
urious battle, in which it is poſſi- 
ble, that ſome of the combatants 
may receive a mortal blow, and be 
hurried, dreadful thought! in this 
awful ſtate, to the bar of his 
Judge. 

« Let us ſurvey the multitudes 
which, in every part of the king- 
dom, aways attend an execution. 
It may perhaps be ſaid, that, in all 

laces the vulgar have little of the 
enfibility and tenderneſs of more 
oliſhed boſoms. But, in the laſt 
mentioned inſtance, an execution, 
there is no exultation in the ſuffer- 
ings of the poor criminal. He is 
regarded by every eye with the moſt 
melting compaſſion. The whole 
aſſembly ſympathizes with him in 
his unhappy ſituation. An awful 
ſtillneſs prevails at the dreadful 
moment. Many are wrung with 
unutterable ſenſations : and prayer 
and filence declare, more loudly 
than any language could, 'the inte- 
reſt they feel in his diſtreſs. Should 
a reprieve come to reſcue him from 
death, how great is the general 
triumph and congratulation ! And, 
probably, in this multitude you 
will find, not the mere vulgar herd 
alone, but the man of ſuperior 
knowledge, and of more refined ſen- 
fibility ; who, led by ſome ſtrong 
principle, which we wiſh to ex- 
plain, feels a pleaſure greater than 
all the pain, great and exquiſite as 
orie ſhould imagine it to be, from 
ſuch a ſpectacle. 

The man who condemns many 
of the ſcenes we have already men- 
tioned as barbarous and ſhocking, 
would, e & run with the 
greateit eagerneſs to ſome high cliff, 
overhanging the ocean, to ſee it 
ſwelled into tempeft, though a poor 
veſſel, or even a fleet of veſſels, 
were to appear as one part of the 


: an Engliſh mob around their 


armies meet in deſperate con 


dreadful ſcenery, now life 4. 
beapens un this fekrm | 
prunged deep into the fa 
rocks, where they are, in a4 
ment, ſhivered into fragments 
with all their mariners, ento 
in the wave. Or, to v the q 
tion a little; Who would n 
forward to ſtand ſafe, on the tl 
ſome mountain or tower, adjoi 8 
to a field of battle, in which A 


though, probably, thouſands 
ſoon lie before him proſtrate o 
ground, and the whole field pre 
the moſt horrid ſcenes of ca 
and deſolation? 

That, in all theſe caſes, 
ſure predominates in the 
N feeling, is plain 

ence, becauſe you contin 
ſurvey the ſcene; whereas 
pain became the ſtronger ſenſ 
yu would certainly retire, 
ately in company with a ge 
man, who deſcribed to me, in 
glowing and pictureſque col 
an be between two x 
teers, of which he had been a 
tarot from one of the cliffs 0 
eaſtern coaſt of England. 8 
lives were loſt ; and the contel 
long, doubtful, and ſevere, 
ing this ſubject in my thoug 
aſked him, whether he ſelt ple 
in the ſpectacle. He anſwered 
great energy, that he woule 
have miſſed the ſight for a 
conſiderable ſum. His tone 
manner proved that he ſpoke 
his heart. 

« Cultivation may, indeed, 

roduced ſome minuter diffs 
in the taſte and feelings of di 
minds. Thoſe, whole ſenfi 
have not been refined by edut 
or ſcience, may feel the pi 
in a more groſs and bruts 
But do not the moſt poiilye 


kel a fimilar, a kindred plea- 
1 leep-wrought diſtreſſes 


% 4. well-imagined ſcene ? Here 
0 Hen is, to introduce 
_ rer is dreadful or pathetic, 
4 


rer can harrow up the feel- 


tt, qr extort the tear. And the 
a ner and more tragical the ſcene 
eq mes, the more it agitates the 
b ml paſſions of terror, grief, or, 
et . : 

FR the more intenſely it de- 
JT: eren the maſt poliſhed minds. 


u ſeem to enjoy the yarious and 
emotions of contending paſ- 
They love to have the tear 
whling in the eye, aud to feel 
hole foul rapt in thrilling ſen- 
"ns, For that monent, the 

to forget the fiction; and af. 


4 uds commend that exhibition 
in þ in which they molt entirel 
tin itt of the author, and of their 


 ituation, and were alive to all 
wutterable vibrations of ſtrong 
ling ſenſibility. 

Taking it, then, for granted, 
i the contemplation of many 
s of diſtreſs, both imaginary 
Ira, a gratification 18 felt, let us 
dur te account for it, b 
beaing ſome of thoſe princi- 
woren into the web of hu- 
tature, by its benevolent 
wor, on which that gratification 


epi . Akenfide, with his accuſ- 
ered ffenzth and brilliancy of 


ung, deſcribes, and accounts 
u the following manner. I 
cone” no apology for the length 
quotation, 


ed hoid the ways 
"5 eternal deſtiny to man! 

ifs juſt, benevolent, and wiſe ! 
füße awful ſteps, howe'er pur- 
nh) ſued 


by fortune, and intruſive pain, 
ever be divided from her chaſte, 


pl — 7 Need I urge 
ut ought, through all the vari- 
liſhe und 
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Of this exiſtence, thdt thiy foftetitthy 465i 
At * may learn, What euergy the 
and 8 


Of Virtue mingles in the bitter tide 

Of Paſſion, ſwelling with diſtreſs aud pain, 
To mitigate the ſharp, with gracious — 
Of cordial Pleaſure, Aſt the faithful 


youth, 
Why _ ay urn of her, whom long he 
a oved, 
So often fills his arm? So often draws 
His lonely foutſteps, at the filent hour, 
To pay the mouraful tribute of his tears ? 
O! he will tell thee, that the wealth of 
worlds £ 
Should ne'er ſeduce his boſom to forego 
That facred hour, when ſtealing from the 


noiſe 

Of care aud envy, ſweet remembrance 
ſooths, | 

With — kindeſt looks, his aching 
reaſt, 

And turns his tears to rapture. Aſk the 
croud, 

Which = impatient from the village« 
wal 

To climb the neighbouring cliffs, when 
far below 

The _ have hurled upon the 
coa 

some hcipleſs bark: whilſt ſacred Pity 
melts | 


The general eye, or Terror's icy hand 
Smites their diſtorted limbs, or horten 


hair, 
While every mother cloſer tu her breaſt 


4 Catches her child; and, poititing where 


the waves 
Foam through the ſhattered veſſel, ſhricks 


aloud, 
As one poor wretch, that ſpreads lis pi- 
teous arms | 
For ſuccour, ſwillowed by the roaring 


ſurge, 
As now — daſhed zyainſt the rock, 
Drops lifeleſs down. O deemeſt thou in - 


detd 
No kind endeatment here, by nature 
iven, | 
To mutual terror, and 'compaſſion's tears? 
No 1 melting ſoftneſs, which at- 


O'er all that edge of pal, the focial 
powers. , 

To this m proper action, and their 

end! TI. 

The Poet purſues the ſentiment in 

the ſame animated inagery, do- 

ſcribing the ſtrong, but pleaſurable 

| ſenſations 
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ſenſations, which the ſoul feels, in 

reading the ſufferings of heroes, 

who nobly died in the cauſe of li- 

berty, and their count: 

m— i When the pic band 

Of youths, who fought for ſreedom, and 
their ſires, ' 


Lie ſide by fide in gore.” 


Or, in the ſtrong movements of in- 
dignation and revenge againſt the 
tyrant, who invades that liberty, 
and enſlaves that country. 


„When the patriot's tear 
Starts from thine eye, and thy extended 


arm 
In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove, 
To fire the impious wreath on Philip's 
brow, 
Or daſh Octavius from his trophied car; 
Say Does thy ſecret ſoul repine to taſte 
The big diſtreſs? Or, would'ſt thou then 
exchange 
Thoſe heart-ennobling ſorrows for the lot 
Of him, who ſits amid the gaudy herd 
Of mute barbarians, bending to his nod, 
And bears aloſt his gold-inveſted front, 
And ſays within himſelf, I am a king, 
Aud — ſhould the clamorous voice 
of woe 
Intrude upon mine ear?“ 


c The ſentiment of this charm- 
ing and moral poet is, that ſympa- 
thetic feelings are virtuous, and 
therefore pleaſant. And from the 
whole, he deduces this important 
conclufion ; that every virtuous 
emotion mult be agreeable, and that 
this is the ſanction, and the reward 
of virtue. The thought is ami- 
ble. The concluſion noble. But 
ſtill the ſolution appears to me to 
be imperſect. 5 

&« We have already ſaid, that the 
pleaſure ariſing from the contem- 
plation of diſtreſsful ſcenes is a com- 
pounded feeling, ariſing from ſeveral 
diſtinct ſources in the human breaſt, 
The kind and degree of the ſenſa- 
tion muſt depend upon the various 
blendings of the ſeveral ingredi- 
ents. which enter into the compoſi- 
i 


tion. The cauſe af, 


Addiſon, the ſenſe of our ow! 


curity, may be ſuppoſed 10 
ſome ſhare in the maſs of feel; 
That of Dr. Akenfide may Y 
lowed A a ſtill larger pro 
non. t us attempt 
of the ret. 
„There are few principle 
human nature of more genera] 
important influence, than th 
8 A late ingenious 
er, ed y the faſhionable id; 
fimplifying all the ſprings o 
man nature into one ſource, 
his beautiful Theory of Moral 
timents, endeavoured to anal 
very large number of the fee 
of the heart into ſympathetic 0 
tion. Though it appears ti 
moſt probable, that the h 
mind, like the human body, 
ſeſſes various and diſtinct ſprin 
action and of happineſs, yet M 


ſhewn, in an amazing diverf 


inſtances, the operation and b 
portance of this principle of i 
nature. Let us apply it t( d 
preſent ſubject. 


4% We naturally ſympathize 
the paſſions of others. But, 
paſſions they appear to feel þ 


thoſe of mere diſtreſs alone 1 
midſt the ſcenes of calamity, A 


diſplay fortitude, generolity, 
forgiveneſs ; if, ( riling ly 
to the cloud of ills which | 
them,“ they nobly Rand firm tor 
lected, and patient; here, 
higher ſource of pleaſure 
upon us, from complacence, 
ration, and that unutterable 1 
pathy, which the heart fer 0 
virtuous and heroic minds. 2 
operation ofthis principle, c 
ourſelves in their fituation 
feel, as it were, ſome ſhare 0 
conſcious integrity and peace, 
they muſt enjoy. Hence, 
obſerved, the pleaſure wil 


i to its nature and degree, ac- 
ing to the ſcene and characters 
is. The ſhock of contend- 
| nies in the field, —the ocean 
webt to tempeſt, and covered 
«the wreck of ſhattered veſſels, 
nd worthy family filently, yet 
bearing up againſt a multi- 
el ſurrounding ſorrows, will 
we very different emotions, be- 


1 th 

{ the component parts of the 
+ 4 Able nden conſiſt of very 
Z 4 bent materials. They all ex- 


\{miration; but admiration, 
« direrfified, both as to its de- 
ind its cauſe! Theſe ſeveral 
edients may, doubtleſs, be ſo 
aded together, that the pleaſure 
I make but a very ſmall part of 
nized ſenſation, The more a- 
able tints may bear little pro- 
jon to the terrifying red, or the 
joy black, 
n many of the inſtances which 
been mentioned, the pleaſure 
| ariſe chiefly, if not ſolely, 
n the circumſtances, or accom- 
ments of the ſcene, The ſub- 
feelings excited by the view of 
gitated ocean, relieve and ſoften 
| occafioned by the ſhipwreck. 
| the awe excited by the pre- 
2 of thouſands of men, acting 
ich one ſoul, and diſplaying 
7 umity and firmneſs, in the 
H ſolemn trial, tempers thoſe 
tons of horror and of pain, 
& would ariſe from the field of 


The gratification we are at- 
ping to account for, depends 
na very conſiderable degree, 
a principle of human nature, 
unted in it for the wiſeſt ends; 
aerciſe which it gives to the 
dy rouſing it to energy and 
aß. Nothing is ſo inſupport- 
® that languor and ennui, 
the full 1 of which; 
lazunge does not afford a 
* 


/ 
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term; How agreeable it is, to have 


the ſoul called forth to exertion and 
ſenſibility, let the Gameſter wit- 
neſs, who, unable to endure the 
laſſitude and ſameneſs of unanimated 
luxury, runs with eagerneſs to the 
place where, probably, await him 
all the irritation and agony of tu- 
multuous paſſions. 

„Again; it a law of our nature, 


that oppoſite paſſions, when felt in 


ſucceſſion, and, above all, when 


felt at the ſame moment, heighten, 


and increaſe each other, Eaſe ſue- 
ceeding pain, certainty after ſa- 
ſpenſe, friendſhip after averſion, are 
unſpeakably ſtronger than if they 
had not been thus contraſted, In 
this conflict of feelings, the mind 
riſes from paſſive to active energy: 
It is rouſed to intenſe ſenſation ; and 


ir enjoys that peculiar, exquiſite, 


and complex feeling, in which, as 
in many articles of our table, the 
acid and the ſweet, the pleaſurable 
and painful pungencies are fo ha 
pily mixed together, as to render 
the united ſenſation amazingly more 
ſtrong and delightful. 

« We have not yet thentioned 
the principle of — that buſ 
and active power, which appears 
early, continues almoſt unimpaired 
ſo long, and to which, for the wiſeſt 
ends, is annexed ſo great a ſenſe of 


enjoyment, To this principle, ra- 


ther than to a love of cruelty, 
would I aſcribe that pleaſure, which 
children ſometimes ſeem to feel 
from torturing flies and leſſer ani 

mals. They — not yet formed 
an idea of the pain they infſſct 

It is, indeed, of unſpeakable cdnſe= 
quence, that this practice be checks 
ed as ſoon and as effectually as poſs 
fible, becauſe it is ſo important, 
that they learn to connect the ideas 


of pleaſure and pain, with the mo- 
tions and actions of the animal cre- 


ation. And, to this principle may 


We 
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we alſo refer, no ſmall ſhare of that 
pleaſure in the contemplation ' of 
diſtreſsful ſeenes, the ſprings of 
which, in the human heart, we aze 
now endeavouring to open. 

«© To curioſity, then—to ſympa- 
thy to mental exertion— to the 
idea of our own ſecurity—and to 
the ſtrong feelings occaſioned by 
viewing the actions and paſſions of 
mankind in intereſting ſituations, do 
we aſcribe that gratihcation, which 
the mind feels from the ſurvey of 
many ſcenes of ſorrow. We have 
called it a pleaſure ; but it will ap- 
A towards, or recede from plea- 
ure, according to the nature and 

roportion of the ingredients, of 
which the ſenſation is compoſed. 
In ſome caſes, pain will predomi- 


— * 
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nate. In others, chere will! 
quiſite enjoyment, | 
The final cauſe of this « 
tution of the human mind is 
bably, that by means of this (t 
ſenſation, the ſoul may be pr 
ed in continual and vigorous 
tion—that its feelings may be 
lively and tender—thatit may 
to practiſe the virtues it adm 
and to aſſiſt thoſe to whom its 
pathy can reach—and that it 
thus be led, by theſe ſocial e 
ciſes of the heart, to ſoften 
compaſhon—to expand with! 
volence—and generouſly to af 
every caſe, in which afliſtance 
be given. An end this ſuſſe 


— „ To aſſert eternal Provide 


And juſtify the ways of God to i 


— 


O N 


oh OUR opinion of the co- 
medy of Le Mechant I 
heartily - fubſcribe to, though Mr. 
Gray has pronounced it the beſt co- 
medy he ever read, It 1s perfectly 
in the ſtyle of the French tragedy, 
inactive, and declamatory. Yet I 
do not wonder at Mr. Gray's fa- 
vourable opinion of it, when he ad- 
mired the filly declamation of Ra- 
cine fo much as to begin a tragedy 
in his very manner; which how- 
ever he was fo fortunate as not to 
go through with. + 
« Quritage, thank heaven, refuſes 
the-infipidity of the French drama; 
and requires an action, a buſineſs, a 
vigour, to which the run of Ge- 
rontes and Damans, which all their 
oomedies are {tufed with, are mere 
ſtrangers. Moliere, in attempting 
to introduce laughter intothe French 
comedy, has blundered upon mere 


” 
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farce ; for it is the character 
nation always to be in extr 
In ſhort, if we except Fontai 
know of no writer in the F 
language who has real claim t 
etical merit, Their language 
the language of verſe; n 
their thoughts, or their co 
thoſe of poetry. Fontaine uſes 
language familiarly, in which 
only it can be uſed to adrat 
His thougbts are likewiſe 

ſtyle of mere familiar humour lin 
mic tales may be well wn 
French, but nothing elſe. 
proſe writers, I readily alloꝶ 
to none in the world; but of 
poetry the bon mot faid by 
themſelves to Voltaire, whic 
Les Francois n'ont pas la f 
pique, may be with great juſt 
larged thus, Les Frangos ue 
la tete poctique. 


on SOME DIY 


in Engliſh comedy Congreve, 
re, 
15 have great depth and art; 
uns too much: his characters 
and ſtrong: his wit gerius 
4 and {0 „ 1 has 
b lledged as his only-fault, that 
nes all his characters inherit 
on wit. Vet this fault will 
t imputed by adepts, who 
« that the dialogue of our cos 
i cannot poſſibly be too ſpirited 
{egigrammatic, for it requires 
zuge as well as characters 
ever than nature. 
gab ſpeare excels in the ſtrength 
bis characters and in wit; but 
got muſt be regarded as an eſ- 
wal of good comedy, he muſt not 
rected as a model in the comic 
amy; a loſs ſufficiently com- 
ated by the reflection, that it 
x rain to place him as a model 
of beauties tranſcend all ĩimita- 


* Tragedy and comedy both 
qt certainly to approach as near 
truth of life as poſſible ; inſo- 
x that we may imagine we are 
ed with Le Diable Boiteux on 
roof of the houſe, and per- 
r what paſſes within. This rule 
rgedy cannot be too ſtrictly ob- 
, though it has eſcaped al- 
it exery writer of modern tra- 
br; the characters of which ſpeak 
ues, bombaſt, and every thing 
yt the language of real life ; 
lit we are eternally tempted to 
kay Falitaff does to Piſtol, 
. * i 
4 thee ſpeak like a yp" of this 


* In coed; this rule ought b 

Means to be adhered to; as iuſi- 
13 the worſt fault writing can 
0 but particularly comedy; 
le chief quality it is to be poig- 
Nou poignancy cannot be 
#* without ſtrong character; 
L excellent tragedy may be 


* 


lands without a rival. 
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written without a ſtrong eharacter 
in it, witneſs Douglas. The chas 

racters of tragedy therefore cannot 
have too much truth: but thoſe of 
comedy ought to reſemble the paints 
ed ſcenes; which, if examined too 
nearly, are mere daubings ; but at 
a proper diſtance have the very 
truth of nature; while the beauties 
of more delicate paintings would 

not be perceived; ad 

Sentimental comedy, as it is 
called, though of late birth in Eng- 
land, is yet the eomedy of Menan- 
der and of Terence. Terence is 
quite full of ſentiment, and of a 
tenderneſs which accompanies it; 
and fo barren of wit 1 humour; 
that I only remember two paſſages 
in his fix comedies that provoke a4 
ſmile ; for a ſmile is all they can 
provoke, The one is that ſcene 
which paſſes after the eunuch is 
ſuppoſed to have raviſſied a young 
lady. This 1s the only proof of 
the humour of Terence i and the 
only ſample of his wit we have in 
the reply of an old miſer to one 
who he expected brought him tid- 
ings of a legacy, but who inſtead 
thereof makes very gravely a mo- 
ral obſervation to the impatient oid 
man, whopeeviſhly retorts, (What! 
haſt thou brought nothing here but 
one maxim?“ 

« Sentimental comedy bore a 
very ſhort ſway in England. In- 
deed it was incompatible with the 
humour of an- Englith audience, 
who go to a comedy to laugh, and 
not to crys It was even more ab- 
Gard, it may be added, in its faults 
that that of which Congreve is the 
model; for ſentiments were ſpoken 
by every charadcer in the piece, 
whereas one ſentimental character 
was ſurely enough. If a man met 
with his miſtreſs, or left her ; if he 
was ſuddenly favoured by fortune, 
or ſuddenly the object of her ha- 
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tred ; if he was drunk, or married ; 
he ſpoke a ſentiment : if a lady was 
angry, or pleaſed ; in love, or out 
of it ; a prude, or a coquet ; make 


room for a ſentiment ! If a ſervant 

irl was chid, or received a preſent 
| her miſtreſs; if a valet re- 
ceived a purſe, or a horſewhipping ; 
good heavens, what a fine ſenti- 
ment |! 

This fault I ſay was infinitely 
more abſurd than that of Congreve 
for a peaſant may blunder on wit, 
to whoſe mind ſentiment 1s totally 
heterogeneous. Beſides, Congreve's 
wit is all his own; whereas moſt of 
the ſaid ſentiments may be found in 
the Proverbs of Solomon. 

«© No wonder then this way of 
writing was ſoon abandoned even by 
kim who was its chief leader, 
Goldſmith in vain tried to ſtem the 
torrent by oppoſing a barrier of low 
humour, and dullneſs and abſur- 
dity, more dull and abſurd than 
Engliſh ſentimental comedy itſelf. 

„It is very much to the credit 
of that excellent writer Mr. Col- 
man, that, while other dramatiſts 
were loſt in the faſhion of ſentiment, 
his comedies always preſent the hap- 
pieſt mediums of nature ; without 
either affectation of ſentument, or 
affectation of wit. That the able 
tranflator of Terence ſhould yet 
have ſufficient force of mind to keep 
his own pieces clear of the decla- 
matory dulneſs of that ancient, 1s 
3 deſerving of much 
applauſe. The Jealous Wife, and 
the Clandeſtine Marriage, with 0- 
thers of his numerous drarzas, may 
be mentioned as the moſt pertect 
models of comedy we have: to all 
the other requiſites of fine comic 
writing they always add juſt as 
much ſentiment and wit as does 
them good. This bappy medium 
ꝛs the moſt difficult to hit in all com- 


o N C On tipty 


poſition, and moſt declares the 
of a maſter, 

By the School for Scandal 
ſtyle of Congreve was again broy 
into faſl:ion; and ſentiment 
way for wit, and delicate hum 
That piece has indeed the beau 
of Congreve's comedies, with 
their faults : its plot is deep! 
nough perplexed, without fore 
one to labour to unravel it; its 
cidents ſuffieient, without being 
numerous; its wit pure; its! 
ations truly dramatic, The « 
racters however are not quit 
ſtrong as Congreve's; which 
be regarded as the principal fau 
this excellent piece. Leſſer 
are Charles's ſometimes blund 
upon ſentiments; nay ſomet 
upon what are the worſt of all 
timents, ſuch as are of dange 
tendency, as when Rowley ad 
him to pay his debts, before 
makes a very liberal preſent, 
ſo to act as an honeſt mane 
acts as a generous one, 

% Rowley. Ah, fir, I wiſh 
would remember the proverb 

„Charles. Be juſt before yo 
generous, Why fo 1 would 
could, but Juſtice is an old 
hobbling beldame, and I can 
her to keep pace with Gener gi... 
for the ſoul of me.“ 

« This ſentiment, than 
nothing can be more falſe and 
moral, is always received b 
filly audience with loud app 
whereas no reprobation can | 
ſevere fit. A leſſer blemik 
in the verſes tagged to the et 
the play, inewhich one of the 
racters addreſſes the audience. 
verſes are an abſurdity, the a 
a fill greater; for the audi 
by no good actor ſuppoſed 
preſent : and any circumlan 
coatributes to deltroy the f 


1 of theatrical repreſentation, 
unt meet with too ſharp cenſure, 
;it gives me pain to remark an 
in in a piece that in general ſo 


1 merits the applaufe it conſtant- 


«th in the laſt ſcene, though not 
eto the objections brought a- 
ul the former, is yet incompa- 
e wich the character, which 4s 
u ſrongeſt oppoſition to the 
atimental one of Joſeph. The 
a 1 mean are, „If 1 don't ap- 


ſhe . mortificd at the expoſure of 
qu les, it is becauſe I. feel at 
* $ moment the warmeſt ſatisfac- 
il fau 


mat ſeeing you my liberal bene- 


« |tmay be obſerved that every 
ig lle a ſentiment 15 ſure to meet 


DISCUSSION os a QUESTION, &c. 


*ccives, I ſhall only obſerve 
utthe ſentiment putinto Charles's 


with applauſe on our theatre; which 
the actors well expreſs by callin 

ſentiments clap-traps. This hl 
of ſecuring applauſe by ſentiments 
lately 5 the ſalvation of the 
very worſt tragedy that ever a 

peared on any ſtage: for the audi- 
ence had ſo much applauded the 
two firſt acts, ſrom the number of 
thoſe .clap-traps, that they were a- 
ſhamed to retract, ſo that the piece 
took a little run very quietly, to 
the diſgrace of our taſte, it being 
one of thoſe very farragos of non- 
ſenſe that the Rehearſal was writ- 
ten to expoſe to due ſcorn : and 
had it been fabricated before the 
zra of that witty performance, it 
would certainly have had the ho- 
nour of being placed in the firſt 
ſhelf of abſurdity.” h 


_ 


Paten as no queſtion of 
criticiſm may afford room for 
curious inveſtigation than this: 
h what quality does the perpe- 
| and univerſal excellence of 
ng conſiſt?“ or, in other words, 
ſat property of compoſition is 
wn to procure it the clafſic and 
qumate admiration of all ages and 
etnies,” 

Jo decide on this point it is 
aul the ſureſt method to judge 
be future by the paſt, and to 
kounce that the ſame perfections 
. ave ſecured to an author of 
thouſand years ſtandin 
oplauſe, will moſt infa libly 
Rte ſame end to a modern wri- 


a poet of ſine talents, but of 
Werior taſte, has pronounced 


his 


—— 


NeussioN of the QUESTION, „ In what Quality does the uni- 
rerſal and perpetual Excellence of Writing conſiſt ?* 


[ From the ſame Work, ] | 


wiſdom or good ſenſe to be the very 
fountain of perfect compoſition, 


Seribendi recte ſapere eſt et principium 
et fons. ORs 
And this maxim will be found to 
hold true in every ſpecies of writ- 
ing whatever, Good ſenſe may be 
called the ſalt that preſerves the 
other qualities of writing from cor- 
ruption. This property is alike re- 
quired in every — of the belles 
lettres; but there are others which 
may be conſidered as confined to 
one particular path of writing. 
„Such is imaginary invention 
with reſpect to poetry : I ſay, ima- 
ginary invention, to diſtinguiſh it 
here from that ſcientific invention 
which belongs to the judgment, 
This invention, as the parent of no- 


H 3 veltyy 


[117] 
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velty, is the ſuperlative qualifica- 
tion of postry, and nothing can 
contribute more to procure it per- 
manent admiration, Vet invention 
itſelf is inferior to ſtrong ſenſe even 
n p try; for there are poems in 
Which the invention is rich, yet 
diſguſts by its futility; not being 
conducted by that acer animi vis, 
that keen force of mind, which al- 
ways accompanies true genius, 
If good ſenſe is therefore a 
praiſe ſuperior to invention itſelf in 
poetry, we may with great ſafety 
ronòunce it one of the very firit 
qualifies that enſures applauſe to 
compoſition, © 
te A beautiful work of genlys 
way be aptly compared to a beau- 
fiful woman, Good ſenſe may be 
called its health, without which it 
cannot live, charming as its other 
powers may be, But though a wo- 
man has good health, it does not 
follow that ſhe is fair; [nay we of- 
ten applaud a morbidezza, or an ap- 
earance of ſickly delicacy, as an 
mprover of female beauty ; andin 


this the compariſon fails, A work, 


as well as its preſent parallel, muſt 
have the bloom and the features of 
beauty, with grace and elegance in 
its motions, to attract admiration, 
The bloom and fine features, the 
race and elegance, of a work con- 
ft in its ſtyle; which is the part 
that is moſt recommendatory of it, 
as qQutward beauty and grace are of 
8 conſidered as an object of 
ght, 

80 The bloom and the features of 
compoſition lie in the verbage and 
figures of its ſtyle; the grace in 
7 manner and movement of that 

Lo a 


"CONCERNING WRITING, 


% A work, immoral and uns; 
has yet been found to Ire by 
ſtyle, in ſpite of theſe defects, & 
is therefore a quality of writing 


.- 


guah if not ſuperior, to wood ſen 


or the latter without the forn 
will by no means preſerve a wot 
though the reverſe of the rule 
true, Indeed a fine ſtyle is e 
monly joined with good fenſe; be 
being the offspring of the ſame 
r mind. r 

“ Can a work live long which 
defective in ſtyle ? Im able | 
mer's ſtyle is the richeſt inthe Gr 
language. Style hag preſerved 
rodotus in ſpite of his abſurdt 
Every ancient, who has reached 
has an eminent ſtyle in his reſp 
tive walk and manner. Style 
ſaved all the Latin writers, who 
only good imitators of the Greg 
Terence is only the trariflator 
Menander ; Salluſt an imitator 
Thucydides ; Horace is an imit 
and almoſt a tratiflator in al 
odes, as we. may boldly pronou 
on comparing them with ſuch 1 
minute fragments of Grecian | 
poetry as have reached us, I 
was he who exclaimed 


O imitatores ſervum pecus! 


Style has ſaved Virgil entirely, 
has nor the moſt diitant preten 
any other attribute of a poet. 

& Good ſenſe I have called 
health of a work, without wh 
cannot liye;; but a work may 
without much applauſe: and 
firſt quality of writing that att 


' univerſal and permanent fame 


the ſubject of the preſent d 
fion, This we haye found! 
ſtyle,” 


[ 


[from Mr. WarToN's Edition 


AUR author is ſaid to be the 
firſt Engliſhman, who, after 

% retoration of letters, wrote La- 
i verſes with clathe elegance. But 
muſt at leaſt except ſome of the 
bendecaſyllables — epigrams of 
F-lind, one of our firſt literary re- 


on. 

ln the Elegies, Ovid was pro- 
fedly Milton's model for language 
 verfification., They are not, 
werer, a perpetual and uniform 
fie of Ovidian phraſeology. With 
Irid in view, he has an original 
aner and character of his own, 
lich exhibit a remarkable perſpi- 
iy of contexture, a native faci- 
y and fluency, Nor does his ob- 
tion of Roman models oppreſs 
leltroy our great poet's inherent 
en of invention and ſentiment, 
nue theſe pieces as much for 
er fancy and genius, as for their 
Fle and — 

hat Ovid among the Latin 
Ks was Milton's favourite, ap- 
us not only from his elegiac but 
$hexametric poetry. The verſi - 
ation of our author's hexameters 
| yet a different ſtructure from 
it of the Metamorphoſes : Mil- 
is more clear, intelligible, and 
ng; leſs deſultory, leſs fami- 
„ and leſs embarraſſed with a 
Juent recurrence of periods, 
(18 at once rapid and abrupt. 
Kats dignity ; he has too much 
rerlation in his manner of tell 
[i ltory, Prolixity of paragraph, 
{length of ſentence, are peculiar 
Hilton, This is ſeen, not only 
me of his exordial invocations 


be Paradiſe Loſt, and in many 


mers, from this haſty determi-  * 
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08SERVATIONS on MILTON's LATIN POETRY. 


of Mirrox's Poxus on ſeveral 


Occaſions, ] 


of the religious addreſſes of a like 
caſt in the proſe- works, but in his 
long verſe. It is to be wiſhed that 
in his Latin compoſitions of all 
ſorts, he had been more attentive 
to the ſimplicity of Lucretius, Vir - 
gil, and Tibullus. 

« Dr. Johnſon prefers the Latin 
poetry of May and Cowley to that 
of Milton, and thinks May to be 

the firſt of the three. May is cer- 
tainly a ſonorous dactyliſt, and was 
ſufficiently accompliſhed in poetical 
declamation for the continuation of 
Lucan's Pharſalia, But May is 
ſcarcely an author in * His 
{kill is in parody; and he was con- 
fined to the peculiarities of an ar- 
chetype, which, it may be pre · 
ſu he thought excellent. As 
to Cowley, when compared with 
Milton, x 4 ſame critic obſerves, 
« Milton is generally content to 
expreſs the thoughts of the ancients 
in their language; Cowley, with · 
out much lots of purity or elegance, 
accommodates the diction of Reme 
to his own conceptions. The ad- 
van ſeems to he on the fide of 
Cowley.” But what are theſe con · 
ceptions? Metaphyfical conceits, 
all the unnatural extravagancies of 
his Engliſh poetry; ſuch as. will 
not bear to be clothed in the Latin 
language, much leſs are capable of 
— — degree of pure La- 
tinity, I will give a fewinſtances, 


out of a great multitude, fram the 


Davideis. 
Hic ſociatorum ſacra conſtellatio vatum, 
Quos ſelix virtus evexit ad æthera, nu- 


bes 
Luxuriz ſupra, tempeſtateſque labarum. 
Again, 


44 Temporis 


1 
i 
| 
by 
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Temporis ingreditur penetralia celſa fu- 
| turi . 

Implumeſque videt nidis cæleſlibus an- 
gg, | 855 
And, to be ſhort, we have the plu/- 
quam wviſus aquilinus of lovers, Na- 
tio werborum, Exuit vitam aeriam, 
 Menti auditur ſymphonia dulcis, Na- 
ture archiva, Omnes ſymmetria ſen- 


. ſus congerit, Condit aromatica prohi- 


betque putreſcere laude. Again, where 
- Aliquid 18 perſonified, Monogramma 


' - Exordia mundi. 


t It may be ſaid, that Cowley is - 


here tranſlating from his own Eng- 
liſh Davideis, But J will bring ex- 
amples from his original Latin po- 
ems. In praiſe of the ſpring. 
Et reſonet toto muſica verna libro; 
* laudis odor dulciſſimus halet, 
2 y arty 
And in the ſame poem, in a party 
worthy of the paſtoral pencil of Wat- 


. 


Hauſerunt avide Chocolatam Flora Ve- 
nuſque. N TL, 8 


Of the F raxinella. 
Tu N metropoles humani corporis, ar- 
18 f | 
Propugnas, uterum, cor, cerebrum- 
que, tuis. 3 A 


He calls the Lychnis, Candelabrum 


ingens. Cupid is Arbiter forme cri- 


ricus. Ovid 18 Antiquarius ingens. 
An ill ſmell is ſhunned Olfactus te- 
tricitate ſui: And in the ſame page, 
is nugatoria pefliss ' '' © © 
„But all his faults are conſpi- 
cuouſly and collectively exemplified 
in theſe ſtanzas, among others, of 
his Hymn on Light. dF 2 27 7 | 


Pulchra de nigro foboles parente, 
Quam Chaos fertur peperiſſe primam, 
Cujus ob formam bene riſit olim 
| Maſſa ſevera! © * 

Riſus O terræ ſacer et polorum, 
Aureus yere pluvius Tonantis, 
Quaque de cælo fluis inquigtg 

8 Gloria rivo———ꝛ 


/- And afterwards, of the Waves of 


corrupted by fall extravay 


ver an extraordinary * $ 


Te bibens arcus Jovis ebrioſus 

Nille formoſos nn colorez, 

Pave celeſtis, variamque paſcit 
| Lumine caudam, | 


ſca, perpetually in motion. 


Lucigdum trudis r 
Sed 8 75 ara ling I 
Leuiter ſtagnas, liquidoque iuunda 
| Cuncta colore ; 
At mare immenſum oceanuſque 
Jugiter cælo fluit empyræo; 
inc inexhauſto per utrumque mund 
Funditur ore. 


„ Milton's Latin poems may 
juſtly. conſidered as legitimate 
ſical compoſitions, and are ne 
diſgraced with ſuch language 
ſuch imagery. Cowley's Latin 
dictated by an irregular and u 
{trained imagination, preſents 
mode of diction half Latin and! 
Engliſh, It is not ſo much t 
Cowley wanted a knowledge of 
Latin ſtyle, but that he ſuf 
that knowledge to be peryerted 


thoughts. Milton was a more] 
fect ſcholar than Cowley, and 
mind was more deeply tindu 
with the excellencies of ancient 
terature. He was a more juſttbi 
er, and therefore a more juſt wn 
In a word, he had more taſle, 
more true poetry, and conſequen 
more propriety. If a fondneſs 
the Italian writers has ſometimes 
fected his Engliſh poetry with 
ornaments, his Latin verſes, © 
in dition and ſentiment, at lea 
free from thoſe depravations, 

„Some of Milton's Latin pos 
were written in his firſt year at C 
bridge, when he was only {Fs 
teen: they muſt be allowed to 
very correct and manly pero 
ances for a youth of that age. 


ble and 
3 * ito 


* 


Whence MILTON drew ſome HINTS for his COMUS. [121] 


| ] cannot but add, that Gray 
FE ves Milton in many inſtances, 
nu others, in their youth they 


were both ſtrongly, attached to the 
cultivation of Latin poetry.” 


Whenee MILTON drew ſome HINTS for his COMUS. 
[ From the ſame Work. ] 


„ Fletcher's Faithful Sh 

derdeſs, an Arcadian comedy 
cently publiſhed, Milton found 
i touches of paſtoral and ſu- 
ious imagery, congenial with 
en conceptions. Many of 
{, yet with the higheſt improve- 
ts. he has transferred into Co- 


; together with the general caſt part 


| colouring of the piece. He 
thed alſo from the lyric rhymes 
fletcher, that Dorique delicacy, 
th which fir Henry Wootton was 
uch delighted in the ſongs of 
an's drama, Flercher's come- 
m coldly received the firſt night 
6 performance. But it had am- 
rerenge in this conſpicuous and 
dputzble mark of Milton's ap- 
tation, It was afterwards re- 
Kented as a maſk at court, before 
lng and queen on twelfth- 
t, in 1633. I know not, in- 
if this was any recommenda- 
Ito Milton ; who in the Para- 


loſt ſpeaks contemptuoully of 


| nterludes, which were among 
chief diverſions of an elegant 
lideral monarch. B. iv. 767. 


. Court amours, 
ad dance, and wanton maſk, or 
Kidnight-ball, &c. 


are the whole compliment was 
the genius of Fletcher. Yet 
bud be remembered that Mil- 

not yet completed his ca- 
bd puritaniſm. In the mean 
vs true that Milton, as an 
en gare countenance to this 


ſpecies of entertainment. But 

harles's maſks did not, like Co- 
mus, abound with Platonic recom- 
mendations of the doctrine of cha- 


© The ingenious and accurate 
Mr. Reed has pointed out a rude 
outline, from which Milton ſeems 
ly to have ſketched the plan of 
the fable of Comus. See Biograph. 
Dramat. ii. p. 441. It is an old 
lay, with this title, The Old 
wes Tale, a pleaſant conceited 
Comedie, plaied by the Queenes 
Maieſties players. Written by G. 
P. [i. e. George Peele.] Printed 
at London by John Danter, and are 


to be ſold by Ralph Hancock and 


ohn Hardie, 1595.” In quarto. 

his very ſcarce and curious piece 
exhibits, among other parallel in- 
cidents, two brothers wandering in 
ö — of their ſiſter, whom an en- 
chanter had impriſoned. This ma- 
gician had learned his art from his 
mother Meroe, as Comus had been 
inſtructed by his mother Circe. The 
brothers call out on the lady's 
name, and Echo replies. The en- 
chanter had given her a poti 
which ſuſpends the powers of rea- 
ſon, and ſuperinduces oblivion of 
herſelf, The brothers afterwards 
meet with an old man who is alſo 
ſkilled in magic; and by liſtening 
to his ſoothſayings, they recover 
their loſt fiſter; but not till the 
enchanter's wreath had been torn 
from his head, his ſword wreſted 
from his hand, a glaſs broken, and 
44 *2 *b> © . a light 


E muſt not read Comus 


1 with an eye to the ſtage, 

bd i the expectation of dramatic 

ly 1 Under this reſtriction, the 
3 


ry of che Spirit ſpeaking to 
adjerce in a ſolitary foreſt at 
bt, and the want of recipro- 
„ in the dialogue, are over- 
x, Comus is a ſuite of ſpeeches, 
reſting by diſcrimination of 


whe, 

W er; not conveying a variety 
was WW acilen's, nor gradually excit- 
the! curiofity : but perpetually at- 
ely x Erg attention by ſublime ſentt- 
he U by fanciful imagery of the 


dein, by an exuberance of 


neſque deſcription, poetical al- 
„ and ornamental expreſſion. 


he lo | it widely departs from the 
babe anomalies of the maſk 
Milte in faſhion, it does not nearly 


uch to the natural con(htu- 
a regular play. There is a 
y in the application and con- 
hot the machinery: and Sabri- 
zintroduced with much addreſs, 
the brothers had imprudently 
red the inchantment of Comus 
tle effect. This is the firſt time 
dd Engliſh maſk was in ſome 
je recuced to the principles and 
of rational compoſition. A 
entie obſerves, that the diſ- 
between the lady and Comus 
ke moſt animated and affecting 
:0f the piece, Perhaps ſome 
t{cenes, either conſiſting only 
olloquy, or of three or four 
ties only, have afforded more 
pleaſure, The action is ſaid 
improbable : becauſe the bro- 
when their fiſter ſinks with 
en a pathleſs wilderneſs, 


bath away together in ſeapch 
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CHARACTER os COMUS. 
From the ſame Work.] 


of berrie?, too far to find their way 
back, and leave a helpleſs lady to 
all the ſadneſs and danger of ſoli- 
tude. But here is no deſertion, or 
neglect of the lady. The brothers 
leave their fiſter under a ſpreading 
pine in the foreſt, fainting for re- 
treſhment : they go to procure ber- 
ries or ſome other fruit for her im- 
mediate relief, and, with great pro- 
bability, loſe their way in going or 
returning. To ſay nothing of the 
's art, in making this very na- 
tural ana ſimple accident to be pro- 
ductive of the diſtreſs, which forms 
the future buſineſs and complica- 
tion of the fable. It is certainly a 
fault, that the brothers, although 
with ſome indications of anxiety, 
ſhould enter with ſo much tranquil- 
lity, when their fiſter is loſt, and 
at leiſure pronounce 2 
panegyries on the myſteries of vir- 
ginity. But we muſt not too ſeru- 
ulouſly attend to the exigencies of 
tuation, nor ſuffer ourſelves to ſup- 
ſe that we are reading a play, 
which Milton did not mean towrite, 
Theſe ſplendid inſertions willpleaſe, 
independently of the ſtory, from 
which however they reſult; and 
their elegance and ſublimity will 
overbalance their want of place. In 
a Greek tragedy, ſuch ſentimental 
harangues, ariſing from the ſubject, 
would have been given to a chorus, 
«© On the whole, whether Co- 
mus, be or be not, deficient as a 
drama, whether it is conſidered as 
an epic drama, a ſeries of lines, a 
maſk, or a poem, I am of opinion, 
that our authoris here only inferior 
to his own Paradiſe Loſt,” | 


GENERAL 


[ 


GENERAL. CHARACTER of the POEMS. of the tate 10 
SCOTT, Eſq. I 


[ From Mr. Hoo t's Life of that Gentleman, } 


Poems are turned on rural 
imagery, in which it will be found 
that his principal merit is novelty 
in deſcription, and a laudable en- 
deavour to introduce an occaſional 
umplicity of ſtyle, perhaps too much 
rejected by the preſent faſtidious 
readers of poetry, He was cer- 
tainly no ſervile copyiſt of the 
thoughts of others: for living in 
the country, and being a cloſe and 
accurate obſerver, he painted what 


« T HE greater part of Scott's 


he ſaw, though he muſt unavoid- 


ably ſometimes fall on ideas and 
expreſſions common to all paſtoral 
writers. He cultivated the know- 
ledge of natural hiſtory and botany, 


which enabled him to preſerve the 


eruth of nature with many diſcri- 
ginating touches, perhaps not ex- 
celled by any deſcriptive poet fince 
the days of Thomſon. | 
« Having already noticed the 

Four Elegies, the Elegy of 1768, 
and the poem of Amwell, it remains 
to take a general view of the other 
pieces that compoſe the volume. 
„ Of theſe the Amcabzan E- 
clogues ſeem to me the leaſt happy 
of Mr. Scott's productions ; for in 
his attempt at novelty, he has ad- 
mitted ſuch names and circumſtan- 
ces, as, in my opinion, no verſifi- 
cation, however harmonious, can 
make poetical: theſe lines may, in 
ſome meaſure, ſhew the force of my 
objections. 5 | 

Old _ ſiubs tough ſaplings there a- 

orn 

There hedge-row plaſhes yield the knotty 
We — | 
The ſwain for differewt uſes theſe avail, 


And form the traveller's ſtaff, the threſh- 
ers 2. 3 
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In Zibet's garden when ſhe woos the 


be wiſhed, that the philant 


F 


Where yourbrown KEE pendent 

bear. Ec ' 

Bid here dark peas or tangled ve 

ſpread, zue 

There buckwheat's white flower f 
Ma 3 bo with red, 

1d here potatoes deep ſtems bel 

And yellow cole th — there ad 


The following lines are 
and affecting. 


. Beſide his gate, beneath the lofty 
Old Thyrſis' well known ſcat I vacant 
There, while his prattling offspring 

him play'd, | 


He oft, to pleaſe them, toys of oziors 
That feat His weight un mor 2 
tain, 


That offspring round him ne'er ſhall kr 
again. Te 
« In the Oriental Eclogue 
has, with judgment, made u 
ſuch circumſtances as might 
them an air of local truth, 
couplet is happily inſerted in 
ſion to the Eaſtern fable. 


Soft as the night bird's amorous 
Hows, 


4 


„The following is hight 
etical. 


There Thirſt, fell demon, haut 
ſultry air, f 
And his wild cye-balls roll with 
glare: ls 
There deadly Sumiel *, ſtriding 0 
land, 
vols his red wing, aud whirlsth 
ing ſaud. 
| * The fiery blaſting wind of the 


The Eclogue of Serim, ( 
Artificial Famine, has much 
cal merit; but perhaps it v5 
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& author had not led him to 
choice of a ſtory ſo apparent- 
dieraceful to the Britiſh name 
in, the circumſtances of which 
«been, doubtleſs, greatly exag- 
uch while the enormities of a 
viduals have been ſwelled, 
kirning men, into a general 
lumrerſal ſpirit of rapine, ava- 
nd eruelty. The poem opens 
gurdian genius of this ſacred wave, 
fre thy ſons, if thine the power to 


ve ! 


8 The following image was a 


wlr favourite with the author. 


m our ways by human foot unworn, 
pthe dim form of Solitude !orlorn. 


s The Chineſe Eclogue, called 
d or the Good Governor, has 
reſque touches of the country, 
qntains many amiable reflec- 
y political and moral. The Vi- 
of Confufius is very poetical. 


it palmy fields, with ſunſhine ever 
bright, 
| Ly its walls of ſilvery white; 
tes of pearl a ſhady hall diſclos'd, 
re od Confucius' reverend form re- 


0d: | 
ver his limbs the ſilk's light texture 


d, 

gs lerene etherial luſtre how d. 

The Odes, as the author in- 
bs, were written at very dif- 
tt periods, and ſome appear to 
6 earheſt effuſions in poetry. 
[yle of theſe odes is various; 
ad familiar, pathetic and ſub- 
+ In the odes on Recruiting 
arateering, the thoughts are 
nd fingularly characteriſtic 
It, Scott's religious tenets ; 


nat ought to reflect no little 


n on thoſe enets, ſtrictly con- 
ule to the dictates of every 
4 ind, uncorrupted with the 
ad human policy. 

a 


I hate that drum's diſco · dant ſound, - 
Paxading round, and round, and round 
To thoughtleſs youth it pleaſure yields, 
And lures from cities and from fields. 
To me it talks of ravag'd plains, 

And burning towns, and ruin'd ſwains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widows tears, and $ moans. 

| Ode XIII 


How cuſtom fteels the human breaſt, 
To deeds that Nature's thoughts deteſt ! 


How cuſtom conſecrates to fame, 


That reaſon elſe would give to ſhame ! 
Privateering, Ode XVII. 


© The Mexican Ode may admit 
of much praiſe. It opens with a 
ſpirited abruptneſs. 


From Cholula's hoſtile plain, 
Left her treacherous legions ſlain, 
| Left her temples all on flame, 
Cortez' conquering army came. 
„It ends with equal di 
ter the prophecy of the 
idol, 8 
Ceas d the voice with dreadful ſounds, 


Loud as tides that break their bounds; 
Roll'd the form in ſmoke away 


«© The vaniſhing of the demon is 
attended with ' circumſtances not 
very diſſimilar from the diſappear- 
ance of the ſpirit of the Cape in 
Camoens. Þ 

„The two Epiſtles that follow 
the Odes, are written in a ve ta- 
miliar and eaſy ſtrain of verfifica- 
tion. 

„The ſecond Epiſtle deſcribes 
the occupations and amuſements of 
a contemplative mind in the coun- 
try, and may be conlidered as a pig- 
ture of the author's own manner 


ity af- 


exican 


ok living. 


„ The Eſſay on Painting is an 
elegant piece of verſiſication, and 
ſhews, in the fulleſt light, Mr. 
Scott's turn for the polite arts, He 
was always a great admirer of paint- 
ing, and for many years never miſſed 
an annual exhibition. The poem 
is ſaid to be addreſſed to a young 

| painter, 


3 9 * 
ey * — 2 
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painter, but has no reference to any 

articular perſon, It will perhaps 
be found, that not any very new 
remarks are introduced on a ſub- 
ject, relative to which ſo much has 
been written ; but the rules and ob- 
ſervation) are at leaſt delivered with 
taſte and perſpicuity. 

« The opening is poetical. 


From ſunny Adria's ſea- ſurrounded 
towers, | 


From Tyber's vales and Arno's viny 
bowers, 
The Muſe of painting ſeeks Britannia's 
an 
And ends to Thames's bank her favourite 


« His obſervation is very juſt on 
the ſuperiority and permanence of 
the reputation acquired by the 
higher ſtyle of painting and poetry, 
in the ſublime and the- pathetic, 
compared with the lower.claſs of 
humour and common life. 


Tis general nature, in thy art and mine, 


| Muſt give our fame in future times to 


ſhine : 
Sublime and pathos, like the ſun's fix'd 


flame, 


Remain aud pleaſe thro'everyage theſame : 


Humour's light ſhapes, like vapours in the 


Riſe, paſs, and vary, and for ever fly: 

Hogarth and Swift, if living, might de- 
lore 

Half their keen jokes, that now are jokes 
no More. 

Among ſeveral ſubjects point- 
ed out as proper for the pencil, he 
inſtances the Maria of Sterne, which 
paſſage, at the ſame time that it 


tains a cenſure, on which « 


* 


does juice to the merit of thu 
mirable painter of manners, 


he inſerts the followi 
which every ſober chale — | 
muſt heartily concur, . 
0 There probably never w 
more ſtriking inſtance of miſus 
cation of talents than in 
(Sterne) : with ſuperior powe 
the pathos, he choſe to deſcer 
ribaldry, that affronted the 
and corrupted the morals of 
public. What pity that the pold 
not been ſeparated from the « 
and the latter conligned to an 
vion it fo richly merits,” 
He pays the following co 
ment to the memory of my ig 
ous friend Mr. Mortimer, 


O! where is he, whoſe though 
ndeur gave, 
To bold Fitzwalter, and the barons 
When rang'd in arms along their Th 
ftrand, 
They ſnatch'd their charter froma 
hand ? 
Thro' all the ſcenes his rapid fire 
wy ſtow'd, 
ofa's wild grace and daring ſpirit 
in him ah loſt ere balf his | 


were ſhown, 


Britain perhaps an Angelo had kne 


„The volume is cloſed 1 
few ſonnets, and other cop 
verſes written on temporary 
jects, er of which are of a 
early date (1766), and one da 
far back as 1756.“ 


_ ** * 0 
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From the late Mr. Scorr's Critical Eſſays on ſome of the Poe 
| ſeveral Englifh Poets. 


„% F*YRONGAR-Hilt is a de- 


I ſeriptive poem, of ve 
conſiderable merit, ſpirited and pleaf- 


— 


ing. Few poetical pieces þ 
preſented an extenſire and! 


proſpect in ſo agreeable a 


I not without its imperfec- 
— is a redundance of 
ht in ſome inſtances, on a 
*r.of of language in others. 
8 — fine chat of Mil- 
V [Allegro and II Penſoroſo, 
i irregular mixture of jambick 
| rochaick lines: a eireu mſtance 
wer diſpleafing to a nice ear. 


poem opens thus: 


Sint Nymph, with curious eye! 
Wo, the purple ev'ning, lie 
@ the mountain's lonely van, 
und the noiſe of buſy man, 
Paating fair the form of things, 
Nile the yellow linnet ſings, 
(+ the tuneful nightingale 
Garms the foreſt with her tale; 
be with all thy various hues, 
One and aid thy fer Muſe ; 
un while Phœbus riding high 
Gives luſtre to the land and ſky ! 
Gmigar Hill invites my ſong, 


han the laydſcape bright and ſtrong. 


in general wrote with remark- 
+ implicity and clearneſs, but 
* is 20 inſtance in which his 
i almolt inexplicable. What 
ious perſon is addreſſed by the 
plltion of Silent Nymph, it ſeems 
ch poſſible to diſcover, Paint- 
from the exprefions Ser 
and various hues, might be 
wt; but why ſhould painting be 
med as lying on the mountain's 
nun? Evening, as a proſo- 
4 could not be . - for 
king cannot with any propriety 
ud to paint the form of things. 
may be thought to have a 
lum to the title, but to her, 
f the above, circumſtances 
wt applicable. That Fancy, 
der, was really deſigned, is a 
un can be fully aſcertained. 
aders are perhaps apprized 
vrongar Hill was originally 
and even printed, as an 
Nr ode, There is a Miſcel- 
nume of poems, collected and 
& by the celebrated Rich- 
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ard Savage, in the year 1726, in 
which it appears in that form, very 
incorrect, and with the initial lines 
as follows: 


Fancy, nymph that loves to lie 
On the lonely eminence; 
Darting notice through the eye, 
Forming thought and feaſting ſenſe 2 
Thou that muſt lend imagination wings, 
And ſtampdiſtinction on all worldly things, 
Come, and with thy various huey, . 
Paint and adorn thy ſiſter muſe. 


As the paſſage ſtands at preſent, 
there muſt be either a defigned vio- 
lent ellipſis or accidental omiſſion of 
the particle at, in the ſecond line. 
It might be read thus: 


Silent nymph with curious eye ! 
Who at purple evening lye—— 


The following 3 rather de- 
ſtroys the unity of deſigu, by di- 
viding attention between 7 Chen, 
and preſent, of which laſt the prin- 
cipal part of the poem conſiſts. The 

image of the poet ſeated on a bank 
of flowers, by the fide of a foun- 

tain, is nevertheleſs pretty, and has 

perhaps merit enough to juſtify its 

retention: 


Grongar, in whoſe moſſy cells 
Sweerly muſing Quiet dwells ; 
Grongar in whoſe ulent ſhade, 

For the modeſt Muſes made, 

So oft I have, the evening ſtill, 

At the fountain of a rill, 

Sat upon a flowery bed, 

With my hand beneath my head; 
While fray'd ray eyes o'er Towy's flood, 
Over mead and over w 

From houſe to houſe, from hill to hill, 
Till Contemplation had her fill. 


«© The author now agreeably de- 


ſcribes the circumſtance of aſcend- 


ing a hill, with the conſequent gra- 
dual enlargement of the turround- 
ing horizon. The xrite fimile- of 
circles on water, 1s here happily ap- 
plied. The compariſon of materia} 
with metaphorical eminence, un- 
happy Fate, &c. interrupts the de- 
ſccipuon, and is not ſtrictly juſt; 

moun- 


N 
| 
| 
| 
| 
* 
| 
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mountains finking in appearance 
from a ſpectator's change of fitua- beautiful: 
tion, can have no real analogy with 
the degradation of a ſtateſman, hero, 
or other elevated character. The 
ideas in theſe couplets, . Still the 
roſpect, wider, &c. are ſo exten- 
Eve, that they approach to the true 


ſublime : 
About his chequer'd ſides I wind, 


And leave his brooks and meads behind, 
And groves and grottos where I lay, 


And viſtas foooting beams of day: 
Wide-and Wider reads the 5 Ag 
Like circles on a ſmooth canal : 

The mountains round, unbappy fate 
Sooner or later of all height, 


Withdraw their ſummits from the {ki 


And leſſen as the others riſe : 

Still the proſpect wider ſpreads, 
Adds a — woods and meads, 
Still it widens, widens ſtil], 

And ſinks the newly · riſen hill. 


Some readers may think the follow- 
ing alterations no improvement; 
but the arrangement is certainly 
preferable in point of correctneſs: 


Wider and wider ſpreads the vale, 
As circles on a ſmooth canal; 


The mountains round that reach the ſkies 


Subſide, and others o'er them riſe. 
Still the proſpect, c. | 


« Had all the next paragraph 
except the firſt two Take bom ap. 
preſſed, the poem would have ſuf- 
fered no material loſs. After the 
landſcape was faid to lye beloxo, it 
was ſurely needleſs to fay that it 
ſpread beneath the fight : nor does 
the face of Nature, wearing the 
ues of the rainbow, convey to the 
mind any diſtinct or graphical idea: 


Now I gain the mountain's brow, - - 


What a landſcape lies below / 

No clouds, no vapours intervene, 
But the gay the open ſcene, 
Does the face of Nature ſhow, 


1 all the her of heaven's bow! 
And ſwelling to embrace the light, 


Spreads around beneath the ſight. 


The pu of expundtion ſhoul 


Big with the vanity of ſlate; 


We have now a ſcene almoſt 


unexceptionably pictureſque 


Old caſtles on the diffs as: 
Proudly towering in La, 
Ruſhing from the woods the f a 
Seem ſrom hence aſcending — 
Aa his beams Apollo ſheds, 
On the yellow mountain heads! 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 
And glitters on the broken rocks 
© The downward view of G 
gar itſelf, has equal merit ; th 
thets of the different trees are 
choſen : ; | 


Below me trees unnumber'd riſe, 
Beautiful in various dyes; 

The gloomy pine, the { 
The yellow beech, the ſable yew 
The fiender fir that taper om, 
The ſturdy oak with pread | 


«© This poem has been celel 
for the frequency of its mo 
flections. Aer cnbing a 
caſtle or palace, it was natu 
ſuch ſentiments as the follon 
occur ; but they might have 
expreſſed with more conci 


paſſed over the words marked 
* as ſnperfluous; rule and 
are ſynonymous; ind 
would have done Vang Th 
clufion, this little defect exc 
1s truly excellent ; 
And level lays the lofty brow, 
Has ſeen this broken pile compleat 


| But tranſient is the ſmile of fat! 
A little rule, a little ſway, 
A ſun-beam in a winter's day, 
ls all the proud and mighty 
Between the cradle and the gra 
„The _— deſcriptio 
rivers is agreeable, and pret 
tuſtrates the courſe of hum 
The thought of Nature's 
not ſo happy: her dreſs 0 
be at once grave and gay ; 
ſame appearance which 1 
produces ſerious reflesp0 


. arent or diſperſe care: 


Ike the rivers how they run, 
3 and meads, in ſhade andſun, 
ime: ſwift, ſometimes flow, 

i ſucceeding wave they go; 

ions journey to the deep, 


ds | human life to endleſs fleep ! 

$, «is Nature's veſſure Torought, 
rocks Lf our wand'ring thought; 
of « he dreſſes green and gay, 

: ,, | J our cares Away. 

+ the 


Anong the various component 
; of a rural proſpect, few are 
lerling than the diſpofition of 
ted ground, the different di- 
zus and forms of the inclo- 
ud the different colours of 
rodutions. Dyer's obſerv- 
e had not miſſed this appear- 
; nd he has here introduced 
Nit, with the circumſtance of 
mon, occaſioned by diſtance ; 


natu a the mountain's ſouthern 5% R 
ollo bee the proſbect opens Tide 
ler 1 gilds the tide ; 


doſe and ſraall the hedges lie ! 
freaks of meadows croſs the eye , 


ſhoul j 

ed WY ue of triplets arhitrarily in- 
ile and lin couplet verſe, ſhould be 
Wi Bj indulged. There can be 
„Ie for it, but where the 
+ exe extenſive for two lines, 


wet ſufficient for four, In the 
at inſtance, the ſecond line 
hare been omitted without 
age. Every reader muſt re. 


ste; the poets ſuppoſed ſituation, 

4 tte ptoſpect wider ſpreads, &c. 

: curſe know that the proſpect 

ih kie, But this paragraph re- 
keonhideration in another point 

F. J ſe and ſmall the hedges lie! 

6. tlreaks of meadows eros the eye 

4g 590 9 methinks may paſs the ſtream, 

eſs Cc be (ſtant dangers ſeem 

ay ; emjabe the future's face, 

h * n. bope's deludin Fs 

i gi a ſunmits ſoft and fair, 

* 0 colours of the airy 


W; 
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Which to thoſe who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear; 
Still we tread the ſame coarſe way, 
The preſent's ſtill a ctoudy day. 


By crouding too many thoughts to- 
ther, writers often produce con- 
uhon, Part of the above is un- 
commonly ambiguous. There is in 
it one couplet, which ſeems, -_ 
like, to look both ways ; we know 
not whether to join it with thoſe 
which precede, or with thoſe that 
follow; and there is no punctua · 
tion that can determine the matter, 
The ſuppoſed narrowneſs of the 
ſtream very well illuſtrates the ſen · 
timent, that danger in idea is di- 
miniſhed in proportion to its di- 
ſtance ; and that ſentiment is ſimply, 
. and fully expreſſed in one 
S | 
So little diſtant dangers ſeem. 
If to this verſe we add the two 
doubtful ones, 


So we miſtake the Os face, 

S Ted b le, 
we have a ſuperfluous expatiation 
on the thought : Hope's glaſs, alſo, 
to bcar any relation to the natural 
circumſtance, muſt be an inverted 
teleſcope, which removes and leſſens 
the object. In this cafe the lines 
ſhould have cloſed the ſentence thus: 

So woe miſtake the future's face, 

Ey d through bope's deluding glaſs. 
But here the context, by an impro · 
per introduction of t relative 
avhich, is rendered abſolute non - 
ſenſe : ** As yon ſummits qwhich ap- 

ar brown and rough, ſtill we 

tread,” c. But by ſubſtituting 


fiill for which, we may obtain pro 


riety of expreſſion: As yon ſume 
Fes fol and fair, fill hes ap- 

proached appear brown and rough, 

o ſlill we tread,” &c, This dif- 
putable r will, however, — 
| I 
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the other hand, connect as eaſily leſs, it is the ſmalleſt Proof « 


with its ſucceſſors : abilities. The Ruins of Rome 
So we miftals the future 's face, the F leece, however neglecte 
Ey d through bype's deluding glaſs ſuperficial readers, or degrade 
As yon ſummits ſoft and tair, injudicious enitics, juſtly * 
Clad in colours of the air, 5 to the higheſt praiſe,” 


Which to thoſe, &c. 


This reading, alſo, will give us 448 

grammatical conſtruction:— We the 8 — _ Ales 
miſtake the future's face, as we miſ- -o wt (Obſerrati very in 
take yon ſummits, which are airy . ver Wye, by Mr n 
and beautiful when diſtant, but this 5 2 2b th 1 * 
when near, brown and rough.“ notice. Dyer is Ons * 1 
The thought in this paſſage is one 1 landſca painter e 
that ſeems naturally to occur to the rds * af xd mags 
human mind : we feel the ſame kind pronounced defedtive th 4 
of ſenſation when the eye views a tion, as wanting contraſt Fr 


delightful proſpect, as when the ground and diſtance, It is 
imagination contemplates ſuppoſed 3 ſerved, that the objects! 

future happineſs: we think the place ately beneath bis eye and | 
where we are, leſs pleaſant than the more remote, are * K* wi 


place we behold ; we think the pre- 1 ft d dilinfneſs 
ſent hour leſs happy than the hours x me 3 * d. — 
in expectation. | & iba ed by their ſhapes and hues, a1 

&© There is a remarkable ſpright- caſtle afur off, by ivy creepi 
lineſs in the movement of the verſes, itg walls: Where the deferi 
in which the poet exults in the en- ſup fed to ſtand, the ey 


joyment of his pleaſant PIES be viſible, the latter could 


Now, even now, my joys run high, and therefore ſhould not hate 
As on the mountain-turf I lie 3 mentioned. When a man pre 


While the wanton zephyr ſings, much, and fails of doing it, he 


And in the vale perfumes his wings; of "vas . 
While the waters murmur deep; „ inability or negligence ; 


While the ſhepherd charms his ſheep ; he profeſſes nothing, and d 

While the birds unbounded fly, tle, we may wiſh he had done 

— with muſic fill the ſky ; * q but we ſhould not eſtimate his 
ow, even now, my joys run high. : 

Be full ye. courts, ®, 5 will, * by his F ” 6 

Search for peace with all your ſkill : em ſeems defignedly wit 

Open wide the lofty door, it is deſultory and diffuſe, ſket 


Seek her on the marble flour; at random anumber of uncont 
In vain you ſearch, ſhe is not there; objects, His hill's extenfive 
In vain ye ſearch, the domes of care! would probably have afforded 


Grongar-Hill, had Dyer written no- ra! complete landſcapes ; buy 
thing elſe, would have obtained for not clear that he aimed at prod ear 
him the name of a poet ; neverthe- a. | 


* 
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HAT Handel was ſupe- 
nor in the ſtrength and 
b of his ſtyle, the richneſs of 
umony, and complication of 
\ to every compoſer who has 
not admired for ſuch excel- 
i. cannot be diſputed, And, 
| fugue, contrivance, and a 
fore, were more Fanny re- 
wed than at preſent, he re- 
1 wholly unnvalled. 1 
| know it has been faid that 
| was not the original and 
dre inventor of ſeveral ſpe- 
of muſic, for which his name 
ben celebrated; but, with re- 
o originality, it is a term to 
x proper limits ſhould be ſet, 
it is applied to the produc- 
of any artiſt, Every inven- 
scumfy in its beginning, and 
peare was not the firſt writer 
or Corelli the firſt com- 
of violin ſolos, ſonatas, and 
0, though thoſe which he 
iced are the beſt of his time; 
rz Milton the inventor of epic 
by, The ſcale, harmony, and 
& of muſic, being ſettled, it 
wpoſtble for any compoſer to in- 
Ii genus of compoſition that is 
nnd rigorouſly new, any 
than for a poet to form a lan- 
idiom, and phraſeology, for 
. All that the greateſt and 
Inußcal inventor can do, is 
mal himſelf of the beſt effu- 
combinations, and effects, of 
ccelſors; to arrange and ap- 
ben ig a new manner; and to 
tom his own ſource, what- 
ein draw, that is grand, 
gay, pathetic, or, in any 
way, pleating, This Handel 
u moſt ample and ſuperior 
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manner ; bein pete, in his mid- 
dle age and full vigour, of every: 
refinement and perfection of his 


time: uniting the depth and elabo- 


rate contrivance of his own coun- 


try, with Italian elegance and faci- 
lity ; as he ſeems, while he reſided 
ſouth of the Alps, to have liſtened 
attentively in the church, theatre, 


and chamber, to the moſt exquiſite 


compoſitions, and performers, of 
every kind, that were then exiſting. 
« And though we had cantatas 

by. Cariſſimi, Aleſſandro Scarlatti, 
aſparini, and Marcello ; duets by 
Steffani and Clari ; vocal choruſſes, 
without inſtrumental accompani- 
ments, by Paleſtrina, and our own 
Tallis, Bird, and Purcell; and, 
with accompaniments, by Cariſſimi 
as well as Paolo Colonna; with 
violin ſonatas and concertos by Co- 
relli and Geminiani ; yet it — 
with the utmoſt truth be aſſerted, 
that Handel added conſiderable 
beauties to whatever ſtyle or ſpecies 
of compoſition he adopted, which, 
in a larger work, it would not be 
difficult to demonſtrate, by exam- 
ples, At preſent, I ſhall only ven- 
ture to give it as part of my mufi- 
cal profeſſion de foi, that his air or 
melody 1s greatly ſuperior to = 
that can be found in the otherwiſe 
charming cantatas which Cariflimi 
ſeems to have invented; that he is 
more natural in his voice-partg, and 
has given more movements to his 
baſes than Aleſ. Scarlatti; that he 
has more force and originality than 
Gaſparini or Marcello; that his 
chamber duets are, at leaſt, equal 
to thoſe of Steffani and Clari, who 
were remarkable for no other ſpe- 
cies of compoſition ; ami though 
12 | the 


|  Infinitely more obliged to Handel lities in this difficult and ela 


tis CHARACTER or HANDEL as a COMPOgin, 
the late Dr. Boyce uſed to ſay that gan-fugues, y 


the moſt na 

Handel had great obligations to Co- 4 leafing * he in 

onna for his choruſſes with inſtru- 2 Freſcobaldi, and eyen! 
5 


N mental accompaniments, it ſeems in- Bach, and Others of his 0 
diſputable that ſuch choruſſes were n, the moſt renowned fo 


than he to Colonna, or, indeed, ſpecies of compolition ; and, | 
than they were to all the compoſers that all the judicious and ung 
that have ever exiſted. It is my diced muficians of every co 
belief, likewiſe, that the beſt of his upon hearing or peruſing his 
Italian opera ſongs ſurpaſs, in va: majeſtic, and frequently ſul 
riety of ſtyle 8 of ac: full anthems, and oratorio cho 
companiment, thoſe of all precęed - muſt allow, with readineſs and 
ing and contemporary compoſers ture, that they are utterly 
throughout Europe; that he has TOE with any thing eq 
more fire, in his compoſitions for them, among the 1 of 
violins than Oorelli, and more 3 maſters that have 
rhythm than Geminiani; that in ſince the invention of coy 
his full, maſterly, and excellent or» point. & 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF LIONS. 
[From Dr. SrarnMAn's Voyige to the Cape bf Good Hope. , 


had not been dark 
tours, before we heard the 
"of lions, which at times 
ared to be pretty near us: This 
de firſt time that I had heard 
kind of muſic, and, as there 
x ſeveral performers, it might 
fly called a concerto of 
They continued roaring the 
+ night, whence. my guide 
luded, that ja had aſſembled 
te plains in order to copulate, 
any on their amours, by 
ug and attacking each other 
the manner of cats. be 
Jo deſcribe the roaring of the 
u nearly as I can, I muſt in- 
Atte a that it conſiſted in 
ge inarticulate ſound, which, 
ke ne time ſeemed to have a 
pweſs in it, ſomething like 
proceeding from a ſpeaking 
yet, The ſound is between 
German u and an o, being 
n to a great length, and ap- 
ly as if it came from out of 
unh; at the ſame time that, 
itening with the greateſt at- 
, could not exactly hear 
what quarter it came. The 
al the lion's voice does not 
tte leaſt reſemblance to thun; 
M. de Buffon, tom. ix. p. 22. 
te Voyage of Boullaye le 
afirms it does. In fact, it 
Wed to me to be — — 


pereing nor tremendous 5 


: ſtance. 


agonies of death. 


yet, from its flow prolonged note, 
Joined with nocturnal darkriefs, a 

the terrible idea one is apt to form 
to one's [Elf of this animal, it made 


one ſhudder; even in ſuch places 


as I had an opportunity of heari 

it in with more ſatisfaction, an 
without having the leaſt occaſion 
for fear. We could plainly per- 
ceive by our animals, when the 
hons, whether they roared or not, 
were reconnoitring us at a ſmall dis 
For in that caſe the hounds _ 
did not dare to bark in the leaſt, - 
but crept quite cloſe to the Hotten« 
tots ; and our oxen and horſes ſigh- 
eddeeply, 8 hanging back, 
and pulling flowly with all their 
might at the ſtrong ſtraps wit k 
which they were tied up to the wag- 
2 They likewiſe laid thema 
elves down upon the grbund and 
ſtood up alternately, appearing as - 
if they did not know what to do 
with themſelves: and, indeed; I 
may ſay, juſt as if they were in the 
the trican 
time, my Hottentots made the ne- 
ceſſary preparations, and laid each 
of them their javelins by the fide 
of them. We likewiſe loaded all 
our five pieces, three of which we 
diſtributed among thoſe of our Hot- 
tentots who ſpoke Dutch, 

% Fire and fire-brands are uni- 
verſally reckoned, and indeed were 
ſaid. by my Hottentots, to be 4 

4 3 | great 
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great preſervative. and defence 
againſt lions and other wild beaſts : 
they could, however, themſelves 
mention inſtances, in which the lion 


had leaped forward to the fire, and 


carried off ſome one of them, who 
had been fitting round it and warm- 
ing themſelves. The animal too 
has ſometimes taken its prey to ſo 
ſhort a diſtance, that the poor 
wretch's companions have plain! 

heard it champing and chewing his 
fleſh, The Hottentots defired us 


who were placed in the waggon, 
not to be in too great hafte to fire 


in caſe a lion ſhould take a leap 


among them, for fear that in the 


dark we might at the ſame time 
hurt ſome of them, They had 


concerted matters ſo, that ſome of 


them ſhould rather attempt to pierce 
bim through with their haſſagais 
or ſpears, while at the ſame inſtant 
the others ſhould endeavour to 
cling about its legs. 

„They looked upon it as a cer- 
tain fact, and I have fince heard 
the ſame from others, that a lion 
does not immediately kill the perſon 
He has got under him, unleſs he is 
excited to do ſo by the refiftance he 
meets with. At length, however, 
It is reported, the royal tyrant gives 
| the coup de grace on the victim's 
breaſt with a hideous roar, 
this occaſion I muſt do my Hotten- 
tots the juſtice to ſay, that wa 
did not ſhew the leaſt fear; thoug 
they conceived the old and com- 
monly-received notion to be abſo- 
lutely true, that both lions and ti- 
gers would attack a ſlave or a Hot- 
tentot before they will a coloniſt or 


a white man. Conſequently Mr. 


Immelman and TI had no ſuch great 
reaſon to be in fear for our own 
perſons, unleſs more than one lion 
ſhould come to attack us, or that 
we ſhould diſcharge our picces too 
precipitately and miſs him; for in 


were tied up to the wa ſer 
by them. Otherwiſe, for 


On 


: 


ſuch a caſe, the lion al 

on the markſman, "pi 
ſpe, however, we that lay in 
waggon and at a diſtance 
fire, were moſt liable to recs; 
viſit from the lions; or at lea 
ſee our horſes and oxen, wt 


r th 
gularity of the ſpectacle, l 10 
ave been glad to have ſeen ; 
tack of this kind, if it had not 
me more than a couple of my o 
In ſuch a caſe, indeed, my be 
would probably firſt have fall 
rey to this rapacious animal, 
is generally ſuppoſed that the 
gives them the preference, 
4 Among our oxen there 
one which at this time, as we 
ſince upon other ſimilar occafi 
appeared extremely diſquieted 
reſtleſs, | It had, beſides, a fins 
and aſtoniſhing habit of nalin 
inward noiſe, which cannot b 
ſcribed ;* and this was the caſe 
wiſe with the ſtone-horſe, in his 
culiar way. This, in fad, 
ufficient to make us keep ou 
in readineſs, though it happ 
not to be abſolutely neceſſary: 
ever, we quickly got accu 
to it, and ſeveral times laid 
ſelves down to fleep, void of 
leaving our beaſts to figh or 
heeded. It is, indeed, a we 
ful circumſtance, that the 
creation ſhould have been 
merely by nature to be in dre 
the lion ; for our horſes and 
were all from places, where 
certain they could have no 
ledge of this dreadful adre 
of theirs : ſo that in this ve 
admire the bounty of Port | 
which, while it has ſent ſuch 4 
rant as the lion amongſt the 
creation, has likewiſe taught 7 
to diſcern and diſlinguilh 1 * 
trembling and horror. 


Ko 


« One would ſuppoſe, that the 


1 of the lion would prove ſer- 


n warning for them to betake 
"Ives to flight: but as when 
wars, according to all report, he 
\ his mouth to the ground, ſo 
he ſound is diffuſed equally all 
the place, without, as we have 
ly mentioned, its being poſſi- 
o hear from what quarter it 


+ & the animals are intimidated 
bas | cared to ſuch a degree, as to 
fo bout backwards and forwards 
* te dark to every ſide; in conſe- 
ul ce of which, ſome of them 


y ealily chance to run on to the 
i ſpot from whence the tremen- 
b bund actually proceeds, and 
kh they meant moſt to avoid. 

8 A yriter, in other reſpects ex- 
ach rational, who ſtyles himſelf 
ber du Roi, aſſerts, in his Voy- 
le de France, &c. p. 93, 
u Africa there are found whole 
es of lions; a fact of which, 
bys, he was informed, by three 
thas of conſequence in the go- 
nent, whoſe names he men- 


M7 Thus author, as well as his in- 
cu" and choſe, if ſuch there be, 
laid have given any credit to him, 
4 of be ealily made to conceive the 
17 ule abſurdity of the idea by 


kngle conſideration, that to 
n armies of Iions, it would re- 
greater quantity of quadru- 


en ntl 
| dre zd game, as it is called, than 
; and ode tound not only in Africa, 


tall the world beſides. In or- 


her e world befic 
n0 v confirm this affertion, we 
adve Topeal to a witty obſervation 
+ We &by the Indians, and reported 


Lau. It is a very fortu- 
arcumſtance, ſaid they, that 


the Ituoveſe are as few in num- 
ught vticy are cruel in their diſpo- 
ſ it W; juſt as it is with the tigers 


Ws nth reſpect to the relt of 


ide to the other auimals, as 
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the animal creation, or otherwiſe 
there would ſoon be an end of us 
me” _: | 

% With regard to the teſtimonies 
of the perſons of —— here 
appealed to, I muſt beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, that we .may at any time, 
without the leaſt heſitation, call in 
queſtion any pofition which mili- 
tates againſt common ſenſe. Be- 
tides, in the Eaſt Indies, knowledge 
and the appearance of truth are not 
always abſolutely inſeparable from 


authority. I myſelf have heard a 


man belonging to the council at the 
Cape, relate to ſtrangers the moſt 
ridiculous abſurdities concerning the 
country in which he lived. Stories 
of this kind often originate from the 
farmets and yeomen, who come 
from a great diſtance, and who of- 
ten find their account in amufing 
their rulers with pleafing tales; 
which, the more woudertal they 
are, with the gregter avidity they 
are ſwallowed. Another ſource of 
theſe falſe reports is in the depraved 
diſpoſition of mankind, who are 
very prone to impoſe as much as 
they can on the credulity of the 
weak and ſimple. Admitting it to 
be true, that the Romans introduced 
into their public ſpectacles a great 
number of lions, which, indeed, 
they might eaſily collect from the 
extenſive tracts of country they poſ- 
ſeſſed in Africa and Aſia, yet it ne- 
ver can be conſonant either with 
truth or probability, that armies of 
lions ſhould be found in theſe quar- 
ters of the globe, where only, ac- 
cording to the very probable poſi- 
tion of M. de Button, they exiſt. 
So that when a later writer, the 
abbe de Manet, in his deſcription 
of the northern part of Africa, at- 
firms, that the ſame kind of lion is 
likewiſe found in America, we may 
ſafely confider this merely as a haſty 
aſſertion, which is nat warran 

Ba © either. 
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either by the authority of others ox 
by his own experience: indeed, this 
Author's teſtimony is much more to 
be credited when he informs us, that 
the © negroes in the northern parts 
of Africa, are uſed to catch lions in 
pits, but do not dare to eat any of 
the fleſh, for fear leſt the other lions 
ſhould be revenged on them.” In 
this particular, however, I have not 
found the Hottentots, or inhabit- 
ants of the ſouthern parts of Africa, 
equally ſuperſtitious, as they told 
me, that they ate the fleſh of lions, 
and looked upon it to be both aan 
and wholeſome. They likewiſe in- 
formed me, that the lions as well as 
hyznas, had been formerly much 
bolder than they are at preſent, as 
they uſed to feize them at night, 
and carry them off from their cot- 
tages: at the ſame time they aſſured 
me, that a lion that had once taſted 
human fleſh would never after, if 
he could help it, prey upon any 
ether, 'They added, that for the 
ſame reaſon they were obliged to fix 
benches up in trees to ſleep on; fo 
that they could not ſo readily be 
caught unawares by the lions, and 
might likewiſe the eaſier defend 


themſelves when they were attacked. 


by them. 

« So that, in fact, they were ob - 
liged to acknowledge, that with the 
afſiſtance of the Chriſtians and their 
ſire- arms, they are at preſent much 
leſs expoſed to the ravages of this 
fierce animal; while, on the other 
hand, I could not but- agree with 
them, that the coloniſts themſelves 
were a much greater ſcourge to them 
than all the wild beaſts of their 
country put together; as the Hot- 
tentot nations, fince the arrival of 
the coloniſts in this part of the world, 
have found themſelves reduced to a 
much narrower ſpace in their poſ- 
ſetlions, and their numbers very 
mach deereaſed. | 

2 


- 
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« In theſe ti 


lion does not willin ly attack 


animal openly, unleſs 
extr emely — z N. 
caſe he is ſaid 1 „ 
to be repelled by no Win 4 
method in which the lion take; 
prey, is almoſt always to ſpring 
throw himſelf on it, with one 
leap from the place of his con 
ment; yet, if he chances to 
his leap, he will not, as the 
tentots unanimouſly afſured m 
low his prey any farther; but 
though he were aſhamed, ty 
round towards the place where 
lay in ambuſh, dow. „and ſteg 
ſtep, as it were, meaſures thee 
length between the two point! 
order to find how much too ſhort 
or beyond the mark he had t. 
his leap. One of theſe ani 
however, was once known tor 
ſue an elk-antilope with the gre 
eagerneſs and ardour, without 
one getting to ſee the end of 
chace. It is ſingular, thatthef 
in Europe, according to M, ( 
lonn's Hiſt. Nouv. de l' Uni 
tom. iv. p. 20. When they | 
leaped ſhort of their mark, and 
prey has got away from them, . 
{ure the length of their leap, i 
ſame manner as the lion does, 
At is particularly near n 
and ſprings, that the lion find 
beſt anſwers his pur poſe to li 
wait. Any animal whatever th 
obliged to go thither in en 
quench its hirſ, is in danger, 
quam canis ad Nilum, of beo 
a victim to the irreſiſtible poxe 
this blood-thirſty tyrant, 
« It ſhould ſeem, that in cal 
zels, and other ſuch animals, 
ſcent of the lion when be was 
them, as ſtrong as it appearedt 
in my horſes and oxen, they 
eaſily avoid the danger. ! 00 
know how the fact really fl 


) 


is poſſible that the lion, like 
| portfien of this country, may 
Lo ſo well how to chuſe the place 
u concealment, that the wind 
© tive its effluvia from the fide 


ace it might be perceived by its 


i following the example of other 
lers in ſuch tracts of this part 
Africa as are infeſted by lions, 
trays took the precaution to 
e loud cracks with our large ox- 


& 1 river, Theſe cracks of a 
p, which, in fact, make a louder 
iſe, and a greater vibration in the 
than the diſcharge from a piſtol, 
are heard much farther than 
report of a gun, is looked upon 
qrery efficacious method of ſcar- 
way wild beaſts. Theſe large 


ured not a little to the greater 
ree of dread which, fince the ar- 
{| of the coloniſts, the lions have 
mankind. 
The lion's method of taking its 
j, as deſcribed above, is not, 
werer, probably, ſo univerſal as 
without exception, Soon at- 
pay arrival at the Cape, I heard 
ak of a married woman, who, 
gewhere in the Carrow country, 
n killed at her own door by a 
* which. likewiſe ate up her 
al; though others, indeed, 
ght ſhe came by her death in a 
unt manner, Several farmers 
Wed to me the following ſingular 
kt of a lion in Camdebo. 
*Afew years ago a farmer on 
Nedack, with a led horſe in hand, 
mth a lion, which had laid it- 
{Worn in the public road where 
mer was to paſs, Thus cir- 
Wanced, he thought it moſt ad- 
le to turn back, but found the 
Mind taken a eircle, and laid it- 
hs way again; he was there- 
Wligedto turn back again, and 
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ip, whenever we were going to- 


lips ſeem, therefore, to have con- 


1371 


ſo alternately backwards and for- 
wards. Whether the lion was ſcared 
away by ſeveral more travellers 
coming up or no, I cannot ſay that 
I recollect; for I find, that I have 
forgot to make a minute of the ſtety, 
probably, becauſe I did not think 
my authority ſufficiently to be de- 


pended upon. The following e- 


currence, however, I think I may 
relate, as being tolerably well au- 
thenticated, and ſerving to ſhew the 
cowardice and inſiduous diſpoſition 


of the- lion. 


% An elderly Hottentot in the 
ſervice of a Chrillian, near the u 


r part of Sunday river on the 


amdebo fide, perceived a lion fol- 
lowing him at a great diſtance for 
two hours together. Thence he 
naturally concluded, that the lion 
only waited for the approach of 
darkneſs, iu order to make him his 
prey : and in the mean time, could 
not expect any other than to ſerve 


tor this fierce animal's ſupper, in- 


aſmuch as he had no other weapon 
of defence than a ſtick, and knew 
that he could not get home before 
it was dark. But as he was well 
acquainted with the nature of the 
hon, and the manner of its ſeizing 
upon its prey, and at the ſame time 
had leiſure between whiles to rumi 
nate on the ways and means in 
which it was moſt likely that his 
exiſtence would be put an end to, 


he at length hit on a method of ö 


ſaving his life, for which, in fact, 
he had to thank his meditations up- 


on death, and the ſmall ſkill he had 
in zoolpgy (or, to ſpeak plainly, 


his knowledge of the nature of an:- 
mals). For this purpoſe, inſtead 
of making the beſt of his way home, 
he looked out for a kilphrans (ſo 
they generally call a rocky place 
level and plain at top, and haying 
a perpendicular precipice on one 
fide of it), and fitting himſelf down 
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'on the edge of one of theſe preci- 


pices, he found, to his great Joys 


that the lion likewiſe made a halt, 
and kept the ſame diſtance as before. 
As ſoon as it grew dark, the Hot- 
tentot ſliding a little forwards, let 
Himſelf down below the upper edge 
of the precipice upon ſome project- 
ing part or cleft of the rock, where 
he could juſt keep himſelf from 
falling. But in order to cheat the 
lion {till more, he ſet his hat and 
cloak on the ſtick, making with it 


at the ſame time a gentle motion 


Juſt over his head, and a little way 
from the edge of the mountain. 
This crafty expedient had the de- 
fired ſucceſs. He did not ſtay long 
in that ſituation, before the lion 
came creeping _ towards him 
like a cat, and miſtaking the ſkin- 
cloak for the Hottentot himſelt, 
took his leap with ſuch exactneſs 
and preciſion, as to fall yg. 
down the precipice, directly cloſe 
to the ſnare which had been ſet u 

for him; when the Hottentot is 
ſaid, in his great Joy, exultingly to 
have called out, hat! an inter- 
jection of very extenſive import and 


„ This is not the only inſtance 
of lions in Africa being enſnared in 
the mĩdſt of their leap. In the out- 
houſes and waſte grounds about 
farms, where a lion has been upon 
the watch for ſome animal and miſl- 


ed it, or where they have other rea- 


ſons to expect him, they ſet up the 
figure of a man cloſe by the fide of 
ſeveral loaded guns; ſo that theſe 
diſcharge themſelves into the body 
of the beaſt, at the very inſtant 


that he ſprings or throws himſelf 


upon the dreſſed figure. | 
« As this is done with ſo much 


\ eaſe and ſucceſs, and as they hardly, 


ever think it worth while in Africa 
to take lions alive, they ſeldom give 
themſelves the trouble of catching 


* 


reſpect to the line, ſtruck it ay 


ing the leaſt fear in conſequence 


| 


them by means of pit 
all the moſt credi 1 * | 
could collect concerning the K 
as well as from what 1 ſaw 4 
I think 1 may ſafely conch.” 
this wild bealt is frequently a 
coward ; 'that is, very deficient 
pou of courage comparatively 
is ſtrength. On the other hat 
however, he often. ſhews an 
uſual degree of intrepidity, of vt 
I will juſt mention the followins 
ſtance, as 1t was related to me, 
A lion had broken into a wil 
incloſure for cattle through the 
ticed gate, and done a good deat 
damage. Ihe people belonging 
the farm, were well aſſured of | 
coming again by the ſame way; 
conſequence of which, they {tret 
ed a line directly acroſsthe entrar 
fo thick ſet with loaded guns, t 
they muſt neceſſarily diſcharge the 
ſelves into the lion's body as ff 
as ever he ſhould come, which th 
firmly 3 he would, to « 
place the line with his breaſt, ] 
the lion, which came in the 
time before it was yet dark, 
probably had ſome * 


with his foot; and without bet 


the reports made by the load 
pieces, went on ſteadily and care 
of every thing, and devoured 
prey it had left untouched betorg 
«© M. Buffon (tom. ix. p. 

tells us, on the authority of M 
mol and Thevenot, that the l 
which in the more cultivated 
inhabited parts of Barbary aud 


dia, are uſed to experience m4 ty 1 
ſuperiority, ſometimes ſuffer tnqF; 
ſelves to be intimidated with a tr « 
ſtrokes of a ſtick (and that even "yY 
women and children) from carr Ty 
off their prey. This accords worth 


ſeveral accounts that I heard. 
Cape, of ſlaves who had hade 


with a knife or ſome 
ſtill more inſignifi- 


enough, 


| n 
bo gend their maſter's cattle, 
nyſ i had been attacked in the dark 


q [10N- 
t is ſingular, 
wh, according to many, always 


that the lion, 


ent , A) 

ely (his prey immediately if it be- 
ha ; to the brute creation, is re- 
in ned frequently, although pro- 
'wh 4 to content himſelf with 


ly wounding the human ſpe- 
or at leaſt to wait ſome time 


wal: be gives the fatal blow to the 
the happy victim he has got under 
deal. > farmer, who the year be- 
gin lad the misfortune to be a ſpec- 
of r of a lion's ſeizing two of his 


mn, at the very inſtant he had 
tn them out of the waggon, told 
that they immediately fell down 
al upon the ſpot cloſe to each 
ker; though, upon examining the 
es afterwards, it appeared that 
ir backs only had been broken. 
| fereral places through which I 
fed, they mentioned to me by 
we a father and his two ſons, 
bo were ſaid to be ſtill living, and 
p being on foot near a river on 
i eſtate in ſcarch of a lion, this 
had ruſhed out upon them, 
[thrown one of them under his 
: the two others, however, had 
ſe en,ugh to ſlioot the lion dead 
the (pot, which had lain al- 
it acrols the youth ſo nearly and 
ay related to them, without 
ms done him any particular 
1 | 
* [myſelf ſaw, near the upper 
d Duyven-hoek-rivier, an el- 
if Hottentot, who at that time 
8 wounds being ſtill open) bore 
Kr one eve and underneath his 
rel. done the ghaſtly marks of the 
td lion, which did not think 
mt? his while to give him any 
1 chuſliſement for having, to- 
zer with his maſter (whom I 
1 
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alſo knew) and ſeveral other Chriſ- 
tians, hunted him with great antre- 
pidity, though without ſucceſs. The 
converſation ran every where in this 
part of the country upon one Bota, 
a farmer and captain in the militia, 
who had lain for ſome time under a 
hon, and had received ſeveral 
bruiſes from the beaſt, having been 
at the ſame time a good deal bitten 
by him in one arm, as a token to 
remember him by ; but, upon the 
whole, had, in a manner, had his 
life given him by this noble animal. 
The man was ſaid then to be living 
in the diſtrict of Artaquas-kloof, 

„ I do not rightly know how to 
account for this merciful diſpoſition 
towards mankind, Does it proceed 
from the lion's greater reſpect and 
veneration for man, as being equal 
to, or even a mightier tyrant than 
himſelf among the animal creation ? 
or is it merely from the ſame ca- 
2 which has ſometimes induced 

im not only to ſpare the lives of 
men or brute creatures who have 
been given up to him for prey, but 
even to careſs them, and treat them 
with the greateſt kindneſs ? ' Whims 
and freaks of this kind, have, per- 
haps, in a great meaſure, acquired 
the lion the reputation it has for ge- 
neroſity; but I cannot allow this 
ſpecious name, ſacred only to vir 
tue, to be lavithed upon a wild beaſt. 
Slaves, indeed, and wretches of ſer- 
vile minds, are wont with this at- 
tribute to flatter their greateſt ty- 
rants ; but with what ſliew of rea- 
ſon can this attribute be beſtowed 
upon the moſt powerful tyrant a- 
mong quadrupeds, becauſe it does 
not exerciſe an equal degree of cru- 
elty upon all occaſions ? 

„ That the hon does not, like. 
the wolt, tiger, and ſome other 
beaſts of prey, kill à great deal of 
game or cattle at one time, perhaps, 
proceeds trom this, that while he is 

1 em- 


L740 


employed in attacking one or two 
of them, the remainder fly farther 
than it accords with the natural in- 
dolence of this beaſt to follow them. 
If this be called generoſity, a cat 
may be ſty led generous with reſpect 
to the rats; as I have ſeen this crea- 
ture in the fields among a great 
number of the latter, where ſhe 
could have made a great — at 
once, ſeize on à ſingle one only, 
and run off with it. The lion and 
the cat, likewiſe, very much reſem- 
ble each other, in partly ſleeping 
out, and partly paſling away in a 
quiet inactive ſtate a great part of 
their time, in which hunger does 
not urge them to go in queſt of 
their prey. 

% From what I have already re- 
lated, and am farther about to men- 
tion, we may conclude, that it is 
not in magnanimity, as many will 
have it to be, but in an inſidious 
and cowardly diſpoſition, blended 
with a certain degree of pride, that 
the general character of the hon 
conſiſts: and that hunger muſt na- 
turally have the effect of now and 
then inſpiring ſo ſtrong and nimble. 
an animal with uncommon intrepi- 
dity and courage. Moreover, be- 
ing accuſtomed always itſelf to kill 
its own food, and that with the 
greateit eaſe, as meeting with no 
reſiſtance, and even frequently to 
devour it reeking and weltering in 
its blood, it cannot but be eaſily 
provoked, and acquire a greater 
turn for cruelty than for generoſity: 
but, on the other hand, not. being 
accuſtomed to meet with any reſiſt- 
ance, it is no wonder that when it 
does, it ſhould ſometimes be faint- 
hoarted and creſt-fallen; and, as I 
have already faid,, ſufter itſelf to be 
ſcared away with a cudgel. Here, 
follows ano her inſtance of this fact. 

A yeoman, a man of veracity 
(Jacob Kok, of Zeckoe-rivier), re- 
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unconcerned. The ſportſman 


flight, he had the misfortune uo 


lated to me an adver 

theſe words. — 
his lands with his loadeg u 
unexpectedly met with a 2 
ing an excellent ſhot, he thoy 
himſelf pretty certain, in the 8 
tion he was in, of killing! „ 
therefore fired his piece. 

nately he did not recollect, that 
charge had been in it for ſome ti 
and conſequently was damp; 
that his piece hung fire, and 
ball falling ſhort, enteredthe gro 
eloſe to the lion. In conſeque 
of this he was ſeized with a var 
and: took directly to his feet ; 
being ſoon out of breath, and cl; 
ly purfued by the lion, he jum 
up on a little heap of ſtones, 
there made a ſtand, preſenting 
butt-end of his gun to his adver{ 
fully reſolved to defend his life 
well as he could to the utmoſ, 
friend did not take upon him to 
termine, whether this poſition 
manner. of his intimidated the 
or not: it had, however, ſuch 
effect upon the creature, that it 
wiſe made a ſtand; and what 
ſtill more fingular, laid itſelf dt 
at the diſtance of a few paces 
the heap of ſtones ſeemingly q 


the mean while, did not dare te 
a ſtep from the ſpot : beſides, it 


his powder-horn. At length, 
waiting a good half hour, the 
roſe up, and at firſt went very 
ly, and ſtep by ſtep, as if it! 
mind to ſteal off; but as ſoon 
ot to a greater diſtancy, it beg 
— away at a great rate. 
very probable, that the lion, 
the hyzna, does not eafily vet 
upon any creature that mak 
ſtand againſt it, and puts itelf 
poſture of defence, Tt 1s 
known, that it does not, þk 
hound, find out its prey y 
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ther does it openly hunt 
2 At leaſt, the only 
Le erer known Of this, is that 
+ | have mentioned before, in 
3p. 30), in which it 18 ſpoken 
; having hunted an elk- anti- 
though it might poſſibly be, 
Ibis wild beaſt was reduced by 
me hunger to ſuch an extra- 
zur expedient. The lion, ne- 
eleſs, is ſwift of foot, Two 
ters informed me, that an im- 
nt and fool-hardy companion 
kh was cloſely purſued by a 
i their fight, and very nearly 
ert2 Kel by it, though he was 
«ned on an excellent hunter. 
The lion's ſtrength is conſi- 
dle. This animal was once ſeen 
the Cape to take an heifer in his 
ath, and though the legs of this 
tr dragged on the ground, yet 
zed to carry her off with the 
r eaſe as a cat does a rat. It 
wiſe leaped over a broad dike 
þ ber, without the leaſt difti- 
U. A buffalo perhaps would 
tw cumberſome for this beaſt 
peer, notwithſtanding his ſtrength, 
tue and carry off with him in 
manner above mentioned, Two 
men, upon whoſe veracity I 
place ome confidence, gave me 
flowing account relative to 
nter: 
king a- hunting near Boſhies- 
ker with ſeveral Hottentots, 
perceived a lion dragging a 
uo from the plain to a neigh- 
mag woody hill, They, how- 
oon forced it to quit its prey, 
ler to make a prize of it them- 
8; and found that this wild 
hd had the ſagacity to take 
te buffalo's large and unweildy 
us, in order to be able the eaſier 
Weolf with the fleſhy and more 
Mie part of the carcaſe. The wild 
* wwever, as ſoon as he ſaw, 


the Hottentots had begun to carry 
off the fleſh to the waggon, fre- 
quently peeped out upon them, and 
probably with no little mortifica- 
tion.“ The lion's ſtrength, how-, 
ever, is ſaid not to. be ſufficient 
alone to get the better of ſo large 
and ſtrong an animal as the buffalo ; 
but, in order to make it his prey, 
this fierce creature, is obliged to have 
recourſe both to agility and ſtrata- 
gem ; inſomuch, that ſtealing on 
the buffalo, it faſtens with borh its 
paws upon the noſtrils and mouth 
of the beaſt, and keeps ſqueezing 
them cloſe together, till at length 
the creature 1s ſtrangled, wearied 
out, and dies. A certain coloniſt, 
according to report, had had an op- 

rtunity of — an attack of this 
kind ; and others had reaſon to con- 
clude, that ſomething of this na- 
ture had paſſed, from ſeeing buf- 
faloes, which had eſcaped from the 
clutches of lions, and bore the marks 
of the claws of theſe animals about 
their mouth and noſe. They aſ- 
ſerted, however, that the lion it- 
ſelf riſqued its life in ſuch attempts, 
eſpecially if any other buffalo was 
at hand to reſcue that which was 
attacked. It was ſaid, that a tra» 
veller once had an opportunity of 
ſeeing a female buffalo with her 
calf, defended by a river at her back, 
keep for a long time at bay five 
lions which had partly ſurrounded 
her, but did not (at leaſt as long as 
the traveller loaked on) dare to at- 
tack her. I have been informed, 
from very good authority, that on 
a plain to the eaſt of Kromme-ri- 
vier, a lion had been gored and 
trampled to death by a herd of cat- 
tle; having, urged probably by 
hunger, ventured to attack them in 
broad day-light. 

&« This the reader will, 


perhaps, 
not ſo much wonder at, when he is 
told, that in the day-time, and upon 
f an 
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an open plain, twelve or fixteen 
dogs will eatily get the better of a 
large lion. There is no neceſſity 
for the dogs, with which the lion 
is to be hunted, to be very large 
and trained up to the ſport, as 
M. Button thinks they ſhould be, 
the buſineſs being perfectly well 
accompliſhed with the common 
farm-houſe dogs. When theſe have 
got pretty near the lion, the latter, 
from a greatneſs of ſoul, does not 
offer to fly any farther, but fits 
himſelf down. The hounds then 
ſurround him, and, ruſhins on him 
all at once, are thus, with their 
united ſtrength, able to tear in 
pieces, — in an inſtant, the 
ſtrongeſt of all wild beaſts. It is 
ſaid, that he has ſeldom time to 
give more than two or three ſlight 
ſtrokes with his paws (each of 
which ſtrokes is inſtant death) to 
an equal number of his affailants, 
M. de Buffon aflerts alſo, that 
the lion may be hunted on horſe- 
back, but that the horſes as well as 
the dogs muſt be trained to it: this 
is probably a mere conjecture of 
that ingenious author, as he does 
not mention his informers on this 
point. In Africa the coloniſts hunt 
the lion with common hunting 
horſes: indeed I do not know how 
they could eafily be able to get 
horſes trained up only to the chace 
of the lion, ; 
It is ſaid, that horſes in bat- 
tle, or in other dangerous enter- 
prizes, ſuffer themielves more wil- 
lingly to be capariſoned by their 
riders than at other times; a cir- 
cumſtance which I think I have 
| likewiſe remarked in theſe animals, 
on expeditions, where the danger 
indeed was not fo great as in hunt- 
inz the buffalo and rhinoceros, 
when they have paſſed rivers, and 
gone up and down ſtcep places and 


precipices with the greatett alacrity. 


gether, cloſe at its very heel 


Our horſes, the ve 
ſeveral times, in hes — a 
mentioned, ſhewn their difquir 
when the lion happened to b. 
the vicinity of them, and i 
were not in the leaſt trained tg 
chace, once exhibite l z ſpirit j 
purſuit of two large lions 
to that which they had ſhew 
other times in chaſing the t 
pr Though, in fact, hun 
orſes ſeem to partake much 
of their maſter's pleaſure in 
chace: I remember, in partic 
at Agter Bruntjes Hoogre, 1 
a horſe, which, by à tremy 
ſound iſſuing from its cheſt, e 
ing up its ears, and prancing 
capering, difcovered, in an un 
vocal manner, its ardout for 
chace, whenever it came in 
of the larger kind of game. 
have even been inſtances of h 
ing horſes, who, when the h 
has jumped off their backs in ot 
diſcharge his piece, but has 
his mark, have, in their eage 
for the chace, not allowed him 
ſufficient to mount again, but 
lowed the game alone for hou 


all its turnings and windings, 

„ The chace of the lion 
horſeback is, in fact, carried « 
the ſame manner as that of the 
phant, which -I have already 
ſcribed, in vol. i. p. 315; b 
various particulars, hithert 
known, concerning the Lion“ 
poſition, may be learned from 
deſcription of it here will pe 
not be ſuperflyous ; and, in 
ſhould be too minute and e 
ſtantial, I ſhall hope for th 
dulgence' of the candid te 
particularly of ſuch of them: 
ſportſmen, and are conſcious 
what high glee and ſatisfactol 
are wont to delcribe, with ü 
moſt minuteneſs and prolixih 
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urging and winding of a poor 
| bs only on the plains that 
unters venture to go out on 

Ack after the lion. If it 

in ſome coppice, or wood, 
1nbog ground, they endeavour 
ve it with dogs till it comes 
| they likewiſe prefer going to- 


vr wo or more in number, in 


do be able to aſſiſt and reſcue 
V other, in caſe the firſt ſhot 
not take place. | 
ben the lion ſees the hun- 
3 at great diſtance, it is uni- 
ly allowed that he takes to 


els as faſt as ever he can, in. 


* to get out of their fight; 
they chance to diſcover him 
mall diſtance from them, he is 
i fad to walk off in a ſurly 
ner, but without putting him- 
n the leaſt hurry, as though 
xs above ſhewing any fear, 
he finds himſelf diſcovered 
hunted, He is therefore report- 
lkewiſe, when he finds himſelf 
ved with vigour, to be ſoon 
oked to reſiſtance, or at leaſt 
lildains any longer to fly. Con- 
jently he flackens his pace, and 
h only fidles ſlowly off, ſtep 
ſep, all the while eying his 
vers aſcaunt; and finally makes 
| ſtop, and turning round u pon 
, and at the ſame time giving 
lf a ſhake, roars with a ſhort 
ſharp tone, in order to ſhew 
ndynation, being ready to 
om them and tear them in 
This is now preciſely the 
tor the hunters to be upon the 
'relle to get as ſoon as poſ- 
zuin a certain diſtance of 
ſet ſo as at the ſame time to 
{a proper diſtance from each 
and he that is neareſt, or is 
Wrantageouſly poſted, and has 
& mark of that part of the 
dy which contains his heart 


and lungs, muſt be the firſt to jump 
off his horſe, and, ſecuring the. 
bridle by putting it round his arm, 
diſcharge his piece; then in an in- 
ſtant recovering his ſeat, muſt ride 


. obliquely athwart his companions; 


and, in fine, giving his horſe the 
reins, muſt truſt entirely to the 
ſpeed and fear of this latter, to con- 
vey. him out of the reach of the 
fury of the wild beaſt, in caſe he 
has only wounded him, or has ab- 
ſolutely miſſed him. In either of 
theſe caſes, a fair opportunity pre- 
ſents itſelf for ſome of the other 
hunters to jump off their horſes di- 
rectly, as they may then take their 
aim and diſcharge their pieces with 
greater coolneſs. and certainty. 
Should this ſhot hkewiſe mils, 
(which, however, ſeldom happens) 
the third ſportſman rides after the 
lion, which at that inſtant is in pur- 
ſuit of the firſt or the ſecond, and, 
ſpringing off his horſe, fires his 
piece, as ſoon as he has got within - 
proper diſtance, and finds a ſuffici- 
_ convenient part of the animal : 
* ent itſelf, eſpecially obliquely 
rom behind. If now the lion turns 
upon him too, the other hunters 
turn again, in order to come to his 
reſcue with the charge, which they 
loaded with on horſeback, while they 
were flying from the wild beaſt. 

% No inſtance has ever been 
known of any misfortune happen- 
ing to the hunters in chaſing the 
lion on horſeback. The African 
coloniſts, who are born in, or have 
had the courage to remove into the 
more remote parts of Africa, which 
are expoſed to the ravages of wild 
beaſts, are moſtly good markſmen, 
and are far from wanting courage. 
The hon, that has the boldneſs to 
ſeize on their cattle, which are the 
moſt valuable part of their proper- 
ty, ſometimes at their very doors, 
is as odious to them as he is dan- 

gerous 
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gerous and noxious. They conſe- 
quently ſeek out theſe animals, and 
hunt them with the greateſt ardour 
and glee, with a view to extermi- 
nate them. When the lion, there- 
fore, comes upon their grounds, it 
is much the fame as if they were 
going to fight pro aris et focis , and 

have heard ſeveral yeomen at 
Agter Bruntjes Hoogte, when I was 
out a-hunting with them, merely 
expreſs a wiſh to meet with the 


lions, in caſe there were any in that 


neighbourhood, without mention- 
ing a word about ſhooting them ; a 
fign that, with regard to that part 
ot the buſineſs, they were pretty 
ſure of their hands, | 

« The hon is by no means hard 
to kill. Thoſe who have had occa- 
ſion to ſhoot ſeveral of theſe ani- 
mals, have aſſured me, that while 
buffaloes and the larger ſpecies of 
aptelopes will now and then make 
their efcape, and run fairly off with 
a ball in their bowels, or in the ca- 
vity of. their abdomen, of which I 
mytelf have ſeen inſtances; the 


\ . 
lion, on the cc 
in this manner, wil Ayr, 
a vomiting, and be diſabled | 
running. _ that as it n 
it is natural to ſuppoſe, that a 1 
directed ſhot that 4 Si. 
lungs, ſhould ſuffice to kill the 1 
as well as the elephant and et 
other creature : therefore, az M 
Button acknowledges that the li 
hide cannot withſtand either bal 
dart, it is inconceivable hoy 
ſhould come into this author's 
to aſſert, without having the | 
authority for it, that this furt 
beaſt is hardly ever to be 1 
with a fingle flor. 

66 The hides of lions are loc 
upon as being inferior to and i 
rotten than thoſe of cows, and 
ſeldom made uſe of at the C 
excepting for the ſame purpo 
horſes hides. I met with a 
mer, however, who uſed a | 
hide for the upper leathers to 
ſhoes, and ſpoke highly of th 
as being pliable and falling,” 
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6 FF*HE camelopardalis is, as I 
| have ſaid above, at p. 149 
of this volume, the talleſt of all qua- 
drupeds when meaſured in frent; 
and though it is found only in thoſe 


parts ofthe Cape colonies that lie far- 


theſl towards the north-weſt, merits, 
however, an accurate deſeription, 
eſpecially in this place, along with 
the other animals of Africa, The 
lateſt and beſt accounts concerning 
the real form and other properties 
of this beaſt have been given to the 
public by the preſent commandant 
at the Cape, major Gordon, who 


CAMELOPARDALIS, 
[From the ſame Work.] 


ſhot one of theſe eregtures in 
diſtrict of Anamaquas; in et 
quence of which the public 
been gratified with a very 
drawing and deſcription ot 1 
M. Allamand, in hib editio 
M. de Buffon's Hiſtory of Au 
Suppl. de la Giraffe, p. 40. 
this deſcription I ſhall here pit 
my reader with an abſtract, 

« The height of this a 
when it holds its neck ſtrait 
erect, is, from the crown 0 
head to the ground, fifteen fe 


inches; the length of it, frol 


8 al 
ſtrait 
D 00 
n feet 
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o the anus, five feet ſeven of the ſcull itſelf, On the horns 
om the top of the ſhould. of this beaſt, when aged, there have 
5 the ground, about ten feet; been obſetved ſmall irregular eleva- 
kom the loins only eight feet tions, which M. Allamand ſuppoſes 
«hes; a difference whith pro- to be the ſhodts of future branches; 
y gartly from the length of the e The Colour of this beaſt is a 
ler. blades, which are two feet white 12 large reddiſh 
nd partly from a ſharp pro- ſpots, franding pretty cloſe to each 
the hr vertebra of the back, other; which ſpots, in the mare 
4 projects above a foot beyond aged animals, incline to a dark- 
ut. From the breaſt to the- brown or black, but in the others 
«dit meaſures five feet and a border upon the yellow, The tail 
©, the neck, which is decorated is ſma!l and lender, and is termi- 
{mane like that of the zebra, nated by a large tuft of very coarſe 
kr feet long, and conſequently aid molly black ſetaceous hairs ; 
; the length of the camel's; the fore parts of the hoofs are much 
ad is above two feet in length, higher than the back parts. This 
| GOmewhat reſembles the head creature has no fetlocks, as all other 


, * s 


heep; the upper lip is. rather hoofed animals have. 


ber and thicke? than the under, „This animal when it goes faſt 
th of them are covered with does not limp, as ſome have ima- 
his; the eyes of this crea» Se but ſometimes paces, arid 
ne large and beautiful; its ſometimes” gallops. Every time it 
eth ſmall, and eight in num- lifts up its fore feet it throws its 
ud are only to be found in neck back, which on other occa- 
lower jaw, though the animal fions it holds erect: notwithſtand- 
ix grinders on both tides of ing this, it is by no means 'flow 
Au. Directly before the horns when purſued, as M. de Buffon 
* is a. knob, which proceeds ' ſuppoſes it to be, but, on the con- 
| an elevation of part of the trary, it requires a fleet horſe to 
wm, and projects two inches hunt it. . 
the ſurface; and behind them, „ In eating the graſs from off 
abe erag of the neck, there are the ground, it ſometimes bends one 
maller ones, which are form- of its knees, as horſes do; and in 
the ſobjacent glands. The plucking leaves and ſmall branches 
ue ſeven inches long, i. e. a from high trees, it brings its fore 
ſorter than tlie, ears; they * feet about a foot and a half nearer 
t incline backwards, and are than common to the hind feet. A 
|: broader and rounded off at camelopardalis which major Gor- 
nds, where they are encircled don wounded in the leg, ſo that it 
hg hairs, which reach be- could not raiſe itſelf from the 
L the horny part, forming a ground, nevertheleſs did not ſhew 
la fine, the horns are cover- the lealt ſigns of anger or reſent- 
ite thoſe of other animals, ment; but when its throat was cut, 
n cutaneous and hairy ſub- ſpurncd againſt the ground with a 
* but the interior ſubſſance force far beyond that of any other 
en is ſd to reſemble the heart animal. The viſcera reſembled thoſe 
n part of the horns of ga- of gazels, but this animal had no 
za oxen, and'to be proceties Pres The fleſh of the 
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for the ſake of this hunt 
and kill it with their —＋ 
rows. Of the ſkin they make 


- Young ones is very 2 eating, 


ut ſometimes has a rong flavour 
of a certain ſhrub, which is ſup- 
ſed to be a ſpecies of —— 
The Hottentots are particularly 
fond of the marruw, and chiefly 


_ 4 


ſels, in which they keep 


% 
. A * 


other liquors,” _ 


An ACCOUNT of an ARTIFICIAL SPRING of WATER, 
| ExAs Ms Darwin, M. D. F. R. 8. 


[From the Seventy-fifth Volume of the Philoſophical Tranfafti 


40 Onfident that ide.” atom 
which may contribute to 


increaſe the treaſury of uſeful know- 


ledge, which you are fo ſucceſs- 
fully endeavouring to accumulate, 


will be agreeable and intereſting to 


the Society, I ſend you an account 
of an artificial nage of water, 
u 


which I produced laſt ſummer near 
the. ſide -of the river Darwent, in 
Derby. 1 g 


« Near my houſe was an old 
well, about one hundred yards from 
the river, and about tour yards 
deep, which had been many years 
diſuſed on account of the badneſs 
of the water, which J fourd to 
contain much vitriolic acid, wich, 
at the ſame time, a flight ſulphu— 
reous ſmell aud taſte; but did uot 
carefully analyſe it. The mouth 
of this well was about four feet 


above the ſurface of the river; and 


ehe ground, through which it was 
funk, conſiſted ot a black, looſe, 
moiſt earth, which appeared to have 
been very lately a moraſs, and is 
now covered with houſes built upon 
piles. At the bo tom was found a 
ded of red marl, and the ſpring, 


which was ſo ſtreng as to give up 


many hogſheads in a day, oozed 


from between the motaſs and the 


marl: it lay about e'ght feet be- 
neath the ſurface of the river, nud 


well, roſe out of the ground 


T knew by the height of the 


five feetabovs the ground abe 


Alkmund's. 


* 


the water roſe within two & 
the top of the well. 

_ + Having obſerved that x 
copious ſpring, called St, Alkm 


half a mile higher on the fan 
of the Darwent, the level of 


vening wier to be about fe 


well; and having obſerved 
the higher lands, at the dif 
a mile or two behind theſe 
conſiſted of red marl like d 
the well, I concluded, tha 
ſhould bore through this (tral 
marl, I might probably gain 
ter ſimilar to that of Si, Alk 
well, and hoped that at the 
time it might riſe above the 
of my old well to the level 


« With this intent a put 
firſt put down for the pur 
more ealily keeping dry the 
of the old well, and a hole 
two and an half inches « 
was then bored about thurteel 
below the bottom of the # 
ſome ſand was brought byt 
ger. A wooden pipe, wil 
previouſly cut in a conical 
one end, and armed with 
ring at the other, was din 
the top of this hole, and 


rds from the bottom of 
l and being ſurrounded with 
Lanmed clay, the new water 
l in a ſmall ſtream through 
n pipe · | 

- = operation was to 
anal of clay againſt the mo- 
les of the well, with a wall 
bricks internally, up to the 
fit, This completely ſtopped 
ery drop of the old water; 
| taking out the plug which 
ken put in the wooden pipe, 
er Water in two or three days 
ypto the top, and flowed over 
ves of the well. | 

Merwards, to gratify my eu- 
in ſeeing how high the new 


Ek. 


* would riſe, and for the agree · | 
hund purpoſe of procu 91g the wa- 
« nil times quite coId and freſh, 


ted a pipe of lead, abdut 

ads long, and three quar - 
{ in inch diameter, to be in- 
4% e through the wooden pipe 
ded above, into the ſNratum 


wo ul at the bottom of the well, 
heſe WS © ſtand about three feet above 
ire ice of the ground, Near 


nom of this leaden pipe was 
* between two leaden rings or 

an inverted cone of ſtiff 
er, into which ſome wool was 


it ho ſretch it out, ſo that, af- 
the ng paſſed through the wood- 
level eit might completely fill 


| perforation of the clay. An- 
Fleaden ring or flanch was gl. 


a pul d 
pur wund the leaden pipe, about 
; the dz below the ſurface of phe 

dd, which, with ſome doubles 


oa the top of the wooden 
by which means the water 


he v 

byt kriely precluded from riſing 
wid the wooden and the leaden 
ic Wo... 

10 Ths being accompliſhed, the 
aid” ff the well remained quite 
d che new water quickly 


mel placed under it, was 
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roſe about a foot above the top of 
the well in the leaden pipe; and, 
on bending the mouth of this pip: 
to the level of the ſufface ot tue 
ground, about two hogſheads of 
water flowed from it in twenty-four 
hours, which had - fimilar proper 
ties with the water of St. A'k» 
mund's well, as on compariſon both 
theſe waters curdled a ſolutivn of 
ſoap in ſpitit of wine, .and abound» 
ed with calcareous earth, which was 
copiouſly precipitated by a ſolution 
of fixed alkali ; but the new water 
was found to poſſeſs a greater abun» 
dance of it, together with nume- 
rous ſmall bubbles of atrial acid or 
calcareous gas, RN 

“% The new water has now flow. 
ed about twelve months, and, as 
far as I can judge, is already in- 
creaſed to almoſt double the quan» 
tity in a given time; and from the 


rude experiments I made, I think 
it is now leſs * with calcareous 


earth, approaching er to an 
t. 


exact cofreſpondence with St. Alk- 


mund's well, as it probably has its 


origin between the ſame ſtrata of 


% As many mountains bear in- 
conteſtable marks of their having 
been forcibly ' raiſed up. by ſome 


power beneath them; and other 


mountains, and even iſlands, have 
been lifted up by ſubtertaneous 


fires in our own times, we may 
ſafely reaſon on the ſame ſuppo- 
ſition in reſpect to all other great 
elevations of ground. Proofs of 
theſe circumſtances are to he ſeen 
on both ſides of this part of the 
country. Whoever will inſpeR, 


with the eye of a philoſopher, the 


lime-mountain at Breedon, on the 
edge of Leiceſterſhire, will not he- 


ſitate a moment in pronouncing, -' 
that it has been forcibly elevated 


by fome power beneath it; for it is 


of a conical form, with the apex 


'& 3 . cut 


\ 


— — — — — 


repreſented by a bur made by fore: of electricity, and permits 


.evince from what parts of the ſum- till they fipd or make themſel 
merous looſe ſtones ſcattered about mountain where they orig 
thrown out by exploſions, and prove cond and third, or third and 
toad- ſtone qr, lava in many parts of 


-Whitechurſt, in his Theory of the the, country in its vicinity. 


Now as all great elevations of this new ſpring, and its ine 
ground have been thus raiſed by | purity, I upp to be of 


courſe of time their ſummits have the earth it paſſes throvg 
been worn away, it happens that hence making itſelf a wide 


the earth are expoſed naked on the leſs ſolubility, Hence it 
tops of mountains; and that, in bable, that the older and 
general, thoſe ſtrata, which lie up- ſprings are generally the 
permoſt, or neareſt to the ſummit and that all 
of the mountain, are the loweſt in loaded with the ſoluble in 
the contiguous plains, This will of the ſtrata, through wii 
be readily conceived, if the bur, tranſuded. . . _ 
made by thruſting a bodkin through Since the above-relate 

- ſeveral parallel 1 
a part of its apex cut off by a pen- pleaſure the ingemous 400 
knife, and is well explained by the King's wells at Shet 
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cut off, and the ſtrata, which com- And as the more 

poſe the central parts of it, and of a, country are { much 
which are found nearly horizontal than the 'v ies, bwing * 
in the plain, are raiſed almoſt per- a concurrence bf = pb 
pendicularly, and placed upen their cauſes, but articularly to t 
edges, while thoſe on each fide de- condenſed ſtate of the air 
cline like the ſurface of the hill; hills, which thence becomes 
ſo that this mountain may well be ter conductor of heat, as wi 


ing a bodkin through ſeyeral paral- eſcape the faſter; it is fro 
lel ſheets of paper. At Router, or water condenſed on theſe col 
Eagle-ſtone, in the Peak, ſeveral faces of mountains, that our 
large maſſes of grit-ſtone are ſeen mon cold ſprin 's have their ol 
on the ſides and bottom of the and which, ſliding between 4 
mountain, Which by their form the ſtrata above deſcribed, bl 


mit they were broken off at the outlet, and will in conſeque 
time it was elevated; and the nu- to a level with the part 


the plains in its vicinity, and half And hence, if by piercing the 
buried in the earth, muſt have been you gin a ſpring between 


the volcanic origin. of the moun- ſtratum, it muſt generally | 
tain. Add to this the vaſt beds of that the water from the lane 
of tum will riſe the -higheh, | 
this county, e defcrib- fined in pipes, becauſe it 
ed, and ſo well explained, by Mr. originally from à higher | 


Formation of the Earth. | „The , increaſing quant 


ſubterraneous. fires, and in a Jong its continually diffolving : 


ſome of the more interior ſtrata of nel, and that through mate 


prings were 0 


eets of paper, had, riment was made, I have! 


- - Mr, Michell, in an ingenious pa- the laſt volume of the Trane y 
per on the Phznomena of Earth- by fir Thomes Hyde Pag. 
- quakes, publithed a fe w years ago the water roſe three bun tho 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. above its ſource in the ver 


i been informed, that in 


y wn of Richmond, in Surrey, 
per at laſlip near Preſton, in Lan- 
or ire, it is uſual to bore far water 
to th uch a lower ſtratum of earth to 
air rain depth ; and that when it 


nd at both thoſe places, it 
& ſo high as to overflow the ſur- 
» of the well: all theſe facts 
ite to eſtabliſh the theory 


— 
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above mentioned. And there is 
reaſon to conclude, that if ſimilat 
experiments were made, artificial 
ſprings, riſing above ground, might 
in many places be thus produced at 
ſmall expence, both for the com- 
mon purpoſes of lite, and for the 
great improvement of lands by o. 
calionally watering them.“ 4 


- 


8 - 1 


COMBUSTION. 
que | 
art 0 
orig KA / 
18 0 HE diſcuſſion which I now 
een wilh to lay before the 


nal Society is nothing more than 
nies of facts, and of conclufions 
i ſeem to flow from thoſe facts, 
om an attention to the follow- 


fe it (ata, . 
her . That light is a 7 and, 
ty, + all other bodies, ſubject to the 


; of attraction, 

ie Il. That light is an heteroge- 
body, and that the ſame at- 
tire power operates with dif- 
ut degrees of force on its dit- 
Wt Parts, 

III. That the light which 
wes rom combuſtibles when de- 
oled by heat, or by any other 
ws, was, previouſly to its eſcape, 
kmponent part of thoſe ſub- 


|t is an obvious concluſion 
theſe data, that when the at- 
are force, by which the ſeveral 
of light are attached to a 
V 1 weakened, ſome of thoſe 
ill eſcape ſooner than others. 
We which are united with the 
lege of power will eſeape ird, 
Uoſe which adhere to it moſt 


U Fill (if I may be allowed 


— 1 — 1 — — 
. 


der from the Rev. Mr. Mozxcan's OBSERVATIONS: and 
"ERIMENTs on the LIGHT, of BODIES in a STATE of 


| / | 
[From the ſame Publication. ] 


the expreſſion). be the laſt to quit 
their baſis. We may here have re- 
courſe to a familiar fact, which is 
analogous to this, and will illuſtrate 
it, It a mixture, conſiſting of 
equal parts of water, of ſpirits of 
wine, and of other more fixed bo- 
dies, be placed. over a fire; the 
firſt influence of that heat, to which 
all the ingredients are alike expoſed, 
will carry off the ſpirits of wine 
only. The next will carry off the 
ſpirits of wine blended with par- 
ticles of water. A till greater de- 
gree of heat will hlend with the 
vapour which eſcapes a part of the 
more fixed bodies, till at length 
what evaporates will be a mixture 
of all the ingredients which were 
at firſt expoſed to the fire. In like 
manner,, when the ſurface of a 
combuſtible is iu a ſtate of decom- 
poſition, thoſe parts which are the 
leaſt fixed, or which are united to 
it with the leaſt force, will be ſepa- 
rated firſt. Amongſt theſe the in- 
digo rays of light will make the 
earlieſt appearance. By increaſing 
the heat we ſhall mix the violet 
with the indigo. By inereaſing it 
ſtill more we thall add the blue and 
. „„ 
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the green to the mixture, till at 


length we reach that intenſity of 


beat which will cauſe all the rays to 
eſcape at the ſame inſtant, and make 
the flame of a combuſtible perfectly 
white. It is not my preſent deſign 
to ſhew why, the moſt refrangible 
rays are the firſt which eſcape from 
a burning body, but to enumerate 
the ſeveral facts which ſeem to 
ſhew, that ſuch a general law takes 
place in combuſtion ; and that the 
various colours of bodies in this 
ſtate are uniformly regulated by 
that decreaſe of attractive force now 
deſeribed. 

« By examining the flame of a 
common candle we may obſerve, 
that its loweſt extremities, or the 

rt in which the black colour of 
the wick terminates, diſcharges the 
leaſt heat; and that, as the vertex 
of the flame is approached, a ſuc- 
ceſſiye order of parts is paſſed 
through, in which the loweſt 1s 
continually adding to the heat of 
what is juſt aboye it, till we come 
to the top of the flame, near which 
all the heat is collected into a focus. 
At the loweſt extremity, however, 
where the heat is inconfiderable, a 
blue colour may be always obſerv- 
ed; and from this appearance, 
amongſt others, it may, I think, 
be ſafely concluded, that the blue 
rays are ſome of thoſe which eſcape 
from combuſtibles in an early pe- 
riod of their decompoſition ; and 
that if the decompoſition- could be 
examined in a period ſtill more 
early, the colour of their flame 
would be vielet. By an a priori 
deduction of this kind, I was led 
to watch the appearances of a can- 
dle more attentively ; whence I 
found that to the external boundary 
of a common candle 1s annexed a 
filament of light, which, if proper 
care be taken to prevent the eſcape 
of too much ſmoke, will appear 


ing the eſcape of ſome rays by t 


moſt beautifully coloured wi 

violet and indigo Dn fob 
ceding inſtance of a common 

dle many fads may be added, wt 
ſpeak a fimilar language, If! 
phur or zther is burned, or an 
thoſe combuſtibles whoſe vapou 
kindled in a ſmall degree of heat 
blue flame will appear, which 
examined by the priſm, will 
found to conſiſt of the violet, 
indigo, the blue, and ſometime 
ſmall quantity of the green n 
The beſt mode, however, of fh 


degree of heat which will not 
* others till increaſed, is 
ollowing. - Give a piece of bre 
paper a ſpherical form, by pref 
it upon any hard globular ſubſt; 
Gradually bring the paper, 
formed, to that diſtance from 
candle at which it will begin 
take fire, In this caſe a beaut 
blue flame may be ſeen, hanging 
it were by the-paper till a hol 
made in it, when the flame, o 
to the increaſed action of the 
upon all parts of it, becomes 
though the edges ſtill continu 
a blue or violet colour. As 4 0 
firmation of what J have conc! 
from the preceding facts, it ma) 
obſerved, that the very f 
which, when expoſed to ace 
degree of heat, emitted the 
retrangible rays only; wil, if 
poſed to a greater degree of 
emit fuch as are leſs refran 
The flames of ſulphur, ſpirits 
wine, &c, when ſuddenly exp 
to the heat of a reverberatt 
change their blue appearance 
that which is perfectly white. 
to gain a more firiking divert 
this fact, I adopted Mr, Mel 
mode of examining bodies wh 
fire, I darkened my room, 
placed between my eye arid 
combuſtible a ſheet of paſte 1 
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\ the center of which I made a 
wil perforation. As the light of 
g burning body eſcaped through 
k perforation, I examined it with 
4 pri and obſerved the follow- 
A appearances. When the ſpi- 
g of wine were ſet on fire, all 
k ys appeared in the perfora- 
= but the violet, the blue, and 
gen, in the greateſt abundance. 
Then the combuſtion of the ſpirits 
© checked, by throwing ſome 
{ammoniac into the mixture, the 
el rays diſappeared ; but when, 
the long continuance of the 
ne, the ſal ammoniac was ren- 
bred ſo hot as to increaſe rather 
kn diminiſh the combuſtion, the 
{rays again appeared at the per- 
bation, If the ſcreen was ma- 
pred ſo that the different parts of 
& fame might be examined ſepa- 
uch, 1 always obſerved that the 
pours varied according to the de- 
mee of heat. At the baſe of the 
Ene, or where the heat was leaſt, 
e indigo, the violet, and a very 
all tinge of the blue and green 
wpeared, As I approached the 
mex of the flame, the rays which 
ted became more and more nu- 
werous till J reached the top, when 
the rays appeared in the priſm. 
{ould be attended to, that when 
be red rays firſt made their a 
rance, their quantity was ſmall, 
ul gradually increaſed as the eye 
dts examination approached that 
ut where the heat was greateſt. 
Ir, Melvill, when he made ſome 
the preceding experiments, ob- 
red that the yellow rays fre- 
patly eſcaped in the greateſt 
Bundance ; but this fingularity 
Kerded from ſome circumſtances 
Rach eſcaped his attention. In 
Mequence of mixing acids or 
wth the burning ſpirits, a 
Y denſe fume of unignited par- 


dies, and before the rays of 


the burning body arrive at the per- 
foration where the priſm catches 
them, they muſt paſs through a 
medium which will abſorb a great 
part of the indigo and the violet. 
On the other hand, owing to the 
imperfection of the decompoſition, 
very few of the red rays are ſepa- 
rated from their baſis, and conſe-- 


quently the yellow and the orange 


rays are thoſe alone which paſs 
through the unburat ſmoke of the 
flame. 


„would now proceed with ob- 


ſerving, that, beſides the increaſe 
or decreaſe of heat, there are other 
modes of retarding or n 
the combuſtion of bodies, by whic 
alſo may be examined ſome of the 
preceding illuſtrations. 

* 1, A candle burns moſt ra- 
pidly and brilliantly in dephlogi- 
ſticated air. f , 

„% 2, The blue colour of a ſul- 
phureous flame in pure air is chang» 
ed into a dazzling white, 

« 2, The flame of inflammable 
air, when mixed with nitrous air, 
is green. It is white ſtrongly ting- 


ed with the indigo and violet when 


mixed with common air ; but when 


mixed with dephlogiſticated air, or 


ſurrounded by it, the brilliancy of 
its flame is moſt ſingularly beau- 
titul. 

If the preceding facts prove 
that light, as an heterogeneous bo- 
dy, is gradually decompoſed dur- 
ing combuſtion; if they prove 


likewiſe, that the indigo rays eſcape 


with the leaſt heat, and the red with 
the greateſt; I think we may ratio- 
nally account for ſeveral ſingulari- 
ties in the colours of different 
flames. If a piece of paper. im- 

regnated with a ſolution of copper 
in the nitrous acid, be ſet on fire, 
the bottom and ſides of the flame 
are always tinged with green. Now 
this fl ane 1s evidently in that weak 
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may be partly, 


ſtate of decompoſition, in which the 
moſt refrangible rays eſcape in the 
greateſt abundance; but of theſe 
rays the green eſcape. moſt plenti- 
fully through the unignited vapour 
and that portion of the atmoſphere 
which ſeparates the eye from the 
flame. The peculiarity which I 
have now endeavoured to account 
for may-be obſerved in the greateſt 
rfection in braſs founderies. The 
| Hom in this inſtance, though very 
ſtrong, is ſcarcely adequate to the 
decompoſition of the metallic va- 
pour which eſcapes from the melt- 
ed braſs, A very ſingular flame 
therefore appears to the eye; for 
while its edges are green, its body 
is ſuch as to give the objects around 
a very pallid or ghaſtly appearance, 
which is the conſequence of its 
wanting that portion of red rays 
which is neceſſary to make a perſect 
white. | | N 
& The moſt ſingular phænome- 
non attending a burning body is 
rhaps the red appearance it aſ- 
umes inits laſt ſtage of combuſtion, 
The preceding facts and obſerva- 
tions may, I think, help us to ex- 
plain it. | 
4 1, After a body has continued 
to burn for ſome time, its external 
ſurfaces to be regarded as having 
Joſt a great portion, if not the 
whole of thoſe rays which the firſt 
application of heat was able to ſe- 
arate, But theſe rays were the 
indigo, the violet, the blue, and 
erhaps the green. Nothing, there- 
— will remain to be ſeparated, 
but the yellow, the orange, and 
the red. Conſequently the com- 
buſtion of the body, in its laſt-ſtate 
of decompoſition, can aſſume no 
other than a reddiſh appearance. 
But, | | 
„ 2, Let us conſider the exter- 
nal ſurface of the combuſy ble as 
annexed to an inner ſurface, which 


- 


* 


- 


but not ſo perſe 
decompoſed as itſelf; for * 
lence of the heat will be found 
leſlen, in its effects the nearer it ; 
proaches to the centre of the { 
ſtance which is expoſed to 
Hence we are to confider the 

which are juſt, covered by the e 
ternal ſurface as having loſt leſs 
their component light than the « 
ternal ſurface ſelf Or the forn 
may retain the green rays when 

latter. has loſt both I, boy viol 
blue, and green, | 
. $6. 3, Thoſe parts whic 
nearer the center of the body t 
either of the preceding muſt, 
they are farther from the great 
violence of the heat, have loſt pt 
portionably fewer of their ra 
Or while the more external pa 
may haye loſt all but the red, th 


* 
* 


may have loſt only the indigo ure 
violet. 84 p 1 rated 
4. The moſt central p e 
may be unaffected by the he cn 


and whenever the fire does re; 
theſe parts, they will immediate 
diſcharge their indigo rays, and 
decompo'ed in the gradual man 
which I hare already deſerib 
A piece of rotten, wood, whilſt by 
ing, will exemplify and confirm 
preceding illuſtration. When 
fluenced by the external air on 
if examined, through, a priſm, 
rays will be found to eſcape. but 
orange and the red, By blow 
upon the burning wood with a 

ot bellows, the combuſtion, bei 
increaſed, will affect thoſe inter 
parts of the body which were! 
acted upon before. Thele p 

therefore, will begin to Joſe th 
light, and a priſm will ſhew 
green, the blue, the violet, and 
digo, all appearing in ſucceli 
Apnearances fimilar to the prec 
ing may be obſerved in. a com 

kitchen fire, When it is fawtt 


Arg 


o 
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«our is moſt red, the other 
waving been emitted, and the 
hytion at 2 ſtand ; but by 


bung upon it in this ſtate, its 


\neſs will be increaſed, and 

and more of the rays which 
riclded by the internal parts o 
bod will come to the eye, till 
4 ngth, by continuing to blow, 
combuſtion will be made fo 


woplete as to yield all the, rays, 
h make it appear perfectly 


mute. 1 
« Many are the varieties diſco- 


wille in the flames and in the ap- 
zrances of fixed burning bodies 
lich the preceding obſervations 
wr be applied; but, to avoid un- 
xelry amplification, I will take 
re only of what appears to me 
p imperfection in fir Iſaae New- 
m definition of flame. He con- 
ures, that it may be a vapour 
ed red-hot, I think I. ſhould 
her lay, that flame is an inſtauce 
| combuſtion, whoſe colour will 


determined by the degree of de- 


compoſition which takes plate. If 
it be very imperſect, the moſt re- 
frangible rays only will appear. 
If it be very perfect, all the rays 
will appear, and its' flzrf{& will be 


brillant in propoftion to this per- 


fecllon. There are ffrmes, how- 
ever, Wich conſiſt of burning par- 
ticles, whoſe rays have partly 
eſcaped before they aſcentled in the 
form of vapour. Such would be 
the flathe 1 red-hot coal, if ex- 

[fed to ſuch a Heat as would gra- 

ually diſperſe it into vapour. 
When the fire is very low under 
the furnace of an iron foundery, 
at the upper orifice of the chimney 
a red flame of this kind may be 
ſeen, which is different from the 
flame that appears immediately af- 
ter freſh coals have been thrown 
upon the fire; for, in conſequence 
of adding ſuch a ſupply to the 
burning fuel, a vaſt column of 
ſmoke aſcends, and forms a medium 


ſo thick as to abfofb moſt of the | 


* * 


rays, excepting the red.“ 


- 
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ITRACT from Mr. He xscue,”s PAPER on the CONSTRUCTION 
| of the HEAVENS, - 4-0 


[ From the ſame Publication, ] 


THE ſubject of the conſtruc- 
4 tion of the heavens, on 
Ich I have fo lately ventured to 
er my thoughts to this Society, 
> ſo extenſive and important a 
lure, that we cannot exert too 
h attention in our endeavours 
row all poſſible light upon it: 
tall, therefore, now attempt to 
ne the delineations of which a 
ut outline was begun in my 
mer paper, | 
* By continuing to obſerve the 
rens with my laſt conſtructed, 


luce that ng improved 


inſtrument, I am now enabled to 
bring more confirmation to ſeveral 
parts that were before but weakly 
ſupported, and alſo to offer a few 
ſtill farther extended hints, ſuch ag 
they preſent themſelves to my pres» 
ſent view. But firſt let me men< 
tion, that, if we would hope to 
make any progreſs in an inveſtiga. 
tion of this delicate nature, we 
ought to avoid two oppoſite ex- 
tremes, of which I can hardly. ſa 
which is the moſt dangerous. If 
we indulge a fanciful imagination, 
and build worlds of our own, we mult 
| | not 
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not wonder at our going wide from 


the path of truth and nature ; hut 
theſe will vaniſh like the Carteſian 
vortices, that ſoon gave way when 
better theories were offered, On 
the other hand, if we add obſervati- 
on to obſervation, without attempt- 
ing to draw not only certain con- 
eluſions, but alſo conjectural views 
from them, we offend againſt the 
very end for which only obſerva- 
tions ought to be made. I will en- 
deavour to keep a proper medium 
but if I ſhould deviate from that, I 
could wiſh not to fall into the latter 
error. | 

« That the milky way is a moſt 
extenſive ſtratum of ftars of vari- 
ous ſizes admits no longer of the 
leaſt doubt; and that our ſun is 
actually one of the heavenly bodies 
belonging to it is as — Þ 
have now viewed and gaged this 
ſhining zone in - almoſt every di- 
rection, and find it compoſed of 
ttars whoſe number, by the account 
of theſe gages, conſtantly increaſes 
and decreaſes in proportion to its 
apparent brightneſs to the naked 
eye. But, in order to develop the 
ideas of the univerſe, that have 
been ſuggeſted by my late obſerva- 
tions, it will be beit to take the 
ſubject from a point of view at a 
conſiderable diſtance both of ſpace 
and of time. ? 


Theoretical Views 


&« Let us then ſuppoſe number- 
leſs ſtars, of various fizes, ſcatter- 
ed over an indefinite portion of 
ſpace in ſuch a manner as to be al- 
molt equally diſtributed throughout 
the whole. The laws of attraction, 
which no doubt extend to the re- 
moteſt regions of the fixed ſtars, 
will operate in ſuch a manner as 
moſt probably to- produce the fol- 
lowing remarkable effects. 


have no other motion than wl 


Formation 0 Ne 
. T1 Form I. . pl n 
ſince we have ſuppoſed the flars a 
be of various ſizes, it will freque 
ly happen that a ſtar, being c. 
ſiderably larger than its neighbo 
ing ones, will attract them me 
than they will be attraqted by oth 
that are immediately around the 
by which means they will de, 
time, as 1t were condenſed aboy 
centre; or, in other words, ft 
themſelves into a cluſter of ſtars 
almoſt a globular figure, more 
leſs regularly fo, according tot 
ſize and original diſtance of 
ſurrounding ho. The perturl 
tions of theſe mutual attraftic 
muſt undoubtedly be very int 
cate, as we may eaſily comprehe 
by confidering what fir Iſaac N 
ton ſays in the firſt book of 
Principia, in the 38th and folle 
ing problems. But, in order to 
ply this great author's reaſoning 
bodies moving in ellipſes to ſitch 
are here, for/a while, ſuppoſed 


their mutual gravity has impa 
to them, we muſt ſuppoſe the cc 
Jugate axes of theſe ellipſes inde 
nitely diminiſhed, whereby the 
lipſes will become ſtmight lines, 
« Form II. The next e 
which will alſo happen almoſt 
frequently as the former, is wh 
a few ſtars, though not ſuperior 
fize to the reſt, may chance to 
rather nearer each other than 
ſurrounding ones; for here : 
will be formed a prevailing att 
tion in the combined centre of 
vity of them all, which will oc 
ſion the neighbouring ſſars to d 
together; not indeed fo as tot 
a regular or globular figure, | 
however in ſuch a manner 3s (0 
condenſed towards the common! 
tre of gravity of the whole. 
; 
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lr cluſter. And this conſtruc- 
u admits of the utmoſt variety of 
hes, according to the number 
Aſtuation of the ſtars which firſt 
on! iſe to the condenſation of the 


. III. From the compo- 


wn and repeated conjunction of 
i the foregoing forms, a third 
ur be derived, when many large 
n or combined ſmall ones, are 
mated in long extended, regular, 


werooked rows, hooks, or branches; 


(they will alſo draw the ſurround- 


ones, ſo as to produce figures 


{condenſed ſtars coarſely fimilar 
4 the former which gave riſe to 
&& condenſations, | 
«Form IV. We may likewiſe 
nit of ſlill more exrenfive com- 
ktions';; when, at the ſame time 
a a luſter of ſtars is forming in 
we part of ſpace, there may be an- 
ther collecting in a different, but 
haps not far diſtant quarter, 
nich may occaſion a mutual ap- 
mach towards their common cen- 


0 of gravit . 


v. In the laſt place, as a natu- 


xl conſequence of the former caſes, | 


dere will be formed great cavities 
r racancies by the retreat of the 
is towards the various centres 
wich attract them; fo that, upon 
r whole, there is evidently a field 
the greateſt variety for the mu- 
| and combined attractions of 


be heavenly bodies to exert them- 
les in. I ſhall, therefore, with- 


textending myſelf farther - upon 


ls ſubject, proceed to a few con- 


rations, that will naturally oc- 


ir to every one who may view 


ks ſubject in the light I have here 


ObjeAions conſidered. . 


At firſt ſight then it will ſeem 
ll 2 ſyſtem, ſuch as it has been 


their centres of attraction. 


I intended not to exclude 


diſplayed in the foregoing 2 
graphs, would evidently tend to a 


general deſtruction, by the ſhock 


of one ſtar's falling upon another. 
It would here be a ſufficient an- 


ſwer to ſay, that if abſervation 


ſhould prove this really to be the 
2 of the univerſe, there is no 
oubt but that the great author of 


it has amply provided for the pre- 


ſervation of the whole, though it 


ſhould not appear to us in what 
manner this is effected. But I ſhall 


-moreover point out ſeveral circum- 


ſtances that do manifeſtly tend to a 


general preſervation ; as, in the 


firſt place, the indefinite extent of 
the fidereal heavens, which muſt 
produce a balance that will effec- 
tually ſecure all the great parts of 
the whole from approaching to 
each other, There remains then 


only to ſee how the particular ſtars 


belonging to ſeparate cluſters will 
be. preſerved from ruſhing on to 
'And 
here I muſt obſerve, that though I 
have before, by way of renderin 

the caſe more fimple, conſidered 
the ſtars as being originally at reſt, 
rojec- 
tile forces; and the admiſſion of 
them will prove ſuch a barrier 
aguinſt the ſeeming deſtructive po- 
er of attraction as to ſecure from it 
all the ſtars beloaging to a cluſter, 


if not for ever, at leaſt for millions 


of ages. Beſides, we ought per- 
haps to look upon ſuch dai 
and the deſtruction of now and 


then a ſtar, in ſome thouſands of 


ages, as perhaps the very means by 
which the whole is preſerved and 


reneued Theſe cluſters may be 
the laboratories of the univerſe, 


if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, where- 
in the moſt ſalutary remedies for 
the decay. of the whole are pre- 
pared, 
Optical 


Lig! ON! THE CONSTRUCTION' OFTHE HRAVRNS. 


tent racks, 

„% From this theoretical , view'of 
the heavens, which has been taken, 
as we obſerved, from a point not 
leſs diſtant in time than in ſpace, 
we will now retreat to our own re- 
fired ſtation' in one of the planets, 
attending a ſtar in its great combi- 
nation with numberleſs others; 
"and, in order to inveſtigate what 
will be the appearances from this 
contracted ſituation, let us begin 
wich the naked eye. The ſtars of 
the firft magnitude being in all pro- 
bibility the neareſt, will furniſh us 
with a ſtep to begin our ſcale ; ſet- 
ting off, therefore, with the di- 
ance of Sirius or Arcturus, for 
jnſtance, as unity, we will at pre- 
ſent ſuppoſe, that thoſe of the ſe - 
cond magnitude are at double, and 
thoſe of the third at treble the di- 
ſtance, and fo forth. It is not ne- 
ceſſary critically to examine what 
quantity of lhght or magnitude of 
a ſtar intitles rt to be eſtimated of 
ſuch or ſuch a proportional diſtance, 
as the common coarfe eſtimation 
will anſwer our preſent purpoſe as 
well; taking it then for granted, 
that a ſtar of the ſeventh magni- 
"tude is abdut ſeven times as far as 
one of the firſt, it follows, that an 
öbſtrver, who is incloſed in a glo- 
bular cluſter of ſtars, and not far 
from the centre, will never be able, 
with the naked eye, to ſee to the 
end of it; for, ſince, according to 
the above eſtimations, he can only 
extend his view to about ſeven 
times the diſtance of Sirius, it can- 
not be expected that his eyes ſhould 
reach the borders of a cluſter which 
has perhaps not leſs than fifty ſtars 
in depth every where around him. 
The whole univerſe, therefore, to 
him will be compriſed in a ſet of 
conſtellations, richly ornamented 
with ſcattered ſtars of all ſizes, Or 


the heavens will notanly be ric 


begins to ſuſpect that all the mi 
nets of the bright path which 


* 


if the united brightneſs of a 1c: 
bouring cluſter of ſtars ould! 
a remarkable clear nig it, reach 
fight, it will put on the appear: 

a-ſmall, faint, whitiſh, nebul 
cloud, not to be perceived with 
the greateſt attention. To paſs 
other fituations, let him be ple 
in a much extended ſtrat 
branching cluſter of millions 
ſtars, ſuch as may fall under 
third form of nebulm conſidered 
a foregoing paragraph, Here 


ſcattered over with brilliant 


ſtellations, but a ſhining zone | 
milky way will. be perceived to fM'" 
round the whole ſphere of the 1 
vens, owing to the combined „ 
of thoſe ſtars which are too ſu 10 
that is, too remote to be ſeen, (Yi 
obferver's light will be fo confi 
that be will imagine this ſingle « 
lection of ſtars, of which he . 
not even perceive the thouſa ft 
part, to be the whole contents ye 
n 


the heavens. Allowing him 1 
the uſe of a common teleſcope, 


rounds the ſphere may be owing 
ftars. He perceives a few clul 
of them_in various parts of 
heavens, and finds alſo that tt 
are a kind of nebulous pute 
but ſtill his views are not exten 
ſo far as to reach to the end of 
ſtratum in which he is fituated 
that he looks upon theſe patche 
belonging to that ſyſtem which 


him ſeems to comprehend e 

celeſtial object. He now incre books 
his power of viſion, and, app! land, 
himſelf to a cloſe obſervation, f bad 0 
that the milky way is indeed 8m! 
other than a collection of nn * 
ſmall ſtars. He perceives thattl 1 8 
objects which are called nebole | hart 
evidently nothing hut no 10 
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He ſinds their number in- 
aſe upon him, and when he re- 
rs one nebula into ſtars, he diſ- 

ten new ones which he can- 
« reſolve. He then forms the 
w of inmienſe ſtrata of fixed ſtars, 
* ming on with ſuch intereſting 
rrations, he now perceives that 
i! theſe appearances muſt natu- 
al ariſe from the confined. ſitua - 
& in which we are placed. Con- 
kit may juſtly be called, though 
to leſs a ſpace than what” before 
wered to be the whole region-vt 
& fixed ſtars; but which now has 
Amed the ſhape of a crookedly 
Inching nebula; not "deed one 
#the leaſt, but perhaps very far 
km being the moſt contiderable of 
ue numberleſs cluſters that enter 
iu the conſtruction of the heavens. 


Reſult of Odſerauations. 


« [ ſhall now-endeavour to ſhew, 
tat the theoretical view of the 
fem of the univerſe, which has 
en expoſed in the foregoing part 
{this paper, is perfectly conſiſtent 


nh facts, and ſeems to be con- 


tC n 1 as * 


- definite ſyſtem. in ate 


firmed and eftabliſhed by a ſeries aof 
obſervations. ; It will appear that 
many hundreds of nebulæ of the 


firſt and ſecond forms are actually 


to be {ven in the beavens, and their 
1 hereafter be pointed out. 
any of the third form will be de- 
ſcribed, and inſtances of the fourth 
related. A few of the cavities mon- 
tioned in the ſiſth will be particu- 
lariſed, though mauy more have 
already been obſerved; ſo that, 
upon the whole, I believe it will he 
found, that the foregoing theore- 
tieal view, with all its conſequen- 
tial appearances, as ſeen by an eye 
incloted in one of the nebulæ, is 
no other than a drawing from na- 
ture, wherein ther features of the 
original have been cioſely copied; 
and I hope the reſemblance will not 
be called a bad ane, Wenz it-ſhall 
be conſidered how very limited muſt 


be the pencil of an inhabitant of fo 


ſmall and retired a portion of an ĩn- 
ing the 
picture of ſo unbounded an ex- 


tent.“ 
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from Mr. EVEAARD Hou, Surgeon, to Joux HuxrER, Eſq. F. R. S. 
— From the ſame Publication.] 


SEN you, about three years 

ago, a ſea animal from Bar- 
does, which was unlike any one 
lhad erer ſeen. From the want of 


nd, [ was unable at the time to 


bd out, whether it was a new ac- 


quiition, or had been deſcribed by 


uf authors in natural hiſtory, =, 


Since my arrival in England, 


| hare examined the libraries of 

ine men of ſcience for an account 

this animal, and have made other 
2 


enquiries among the naturaliſts, 
without ſucceſs. The ſpecimem I 
ſent you was found on a part of the 
coaſt which had undergone very re- 
wks and other information in'that + markable changes, in conſequence 


of a violent hurricane. "ſheſe 
changes were indeed the means of 
its being diſcovered, and preſent a 
probable reaſon why it was not diſ- 
covered before. The extraordinar 

circumſtances which brought it 


within our reach, and the- filence 


ot all the authors on natural hi- 
ſtory 


= 
— ũſ— — — . — 
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ſtory which I have been able to 
conſult, incline me to believe it to 
be a non-deſcript. As the pecu- 
Trarities of its ſtructure may add to 
the knowledge of the. natural hi - 
ſtory of other animals of this ge- 
nus, at preſent ſo little underſtood, 
I have drawn out a more particular 


account of it; which, if you think 


it deſerves attention, you may pre- 
ſent to the Royal Society. | 
« This animal was found on the 


fouth-eaſt coaſt of Barbadoes, cloſe 


to Charles Fort, about a mile from 


Bridge Town, in ſome ſhoal wa- 


ter, ſeparated from the ſea by the 
ſtones and fand thrown up by the 
dreadful hurricane, which happen- 
ed in the year 1780, and did fo 
much miſchief to the iſland. 

« The wind, in the beginnin 
of the ftorm, which was in the at- 


ternoon, blew very furiouſly from 


the north-weſt, making a prodigi- 
ous ſwell in the ſea; and in the 
middle of the night changing ſud- 
denly to the ſouth-eaſt, it blew from 
that quarter upon the ſea, already 


agitated, forcing it upon the ſhore. 


with ſo much violence, that it threw 
down the rampart-of Fort Charles, 
which was oppoſed to it, although 


thirty feet broad, by the burſting 


of one ſea. It forced up, at the 
| fame time, immenſe quantities of 
large coral rocks from the bottom 
of the bay, making a reef along 
this part of the pane | 

of ſeveral miles, at only a few yards 
_ diſtance from the ſhore. | 
« The ſoundings of the harbour 


were found afterwards to be intire- 


ly changed, by the quantity of ma- 
terials removed from the bottom in 
different places. In the reef of co- 
ral was found an infinite number of 
large pieces of brain ſtone, con- 
taining the ſhell of this animal ; 
but the animals had either been 
I 


ed in the 


diſcernible through the water fre 
the common furk | 
ſtone; but when in ſearch of fo 


tom of the ſea like two flowe 


for the extent” 


in the ſtorm: ſome few 
brain-ſtones, however, vir fy 0 
thrown 


ed oal water, receiving 1 
injury, the animals were preſer 
unhurt. a | . 

„The animal, with the ſhell 
almoſt intirely incloſed in the bra; 
ſtone, fo that at the depth in whi 
they generally lie, they are har 


ace of the braj 


they . throw . op two cones, wi 
membranes twiſted round them ir 
2 manner, which have a lot 
ringed edge, looking at the be 


and in this ſtate they were dic 
vered.. 5 ; 
4 The ſpecies of Adtinia, cal 
in Barbadoes the animal flow. 
and common to many. parts of t 
illand, although rarely before ſe 
on this part of the coaſt, was nd 
found in conſiderable numbers 
this ſhoal water. 
1 « The animal was firſt obſer 
captain Hendie, the officer cc 
3 Fort Charles, in look 
for ſhells which were thrown 
in great numbers from the botte 
of the harbour. He found a pid 
of brain-ſtone containing three 
them in different parts of it. 80 
little time after, I was lucky enou 
to find another brain-ſtone 
two in it; one of them is the f 
cimen in your poſſeſſion ; the ot 
was deſtined for examination, 
which the following 1s the accou 
« The animal, when taken 
of the ſhell, including the two co 
and their membranes, is five incl 
in length ; of which the body 
three inches and three-quart 
and the apparatus for catching 
P 


— 


ich may be conſidered as 
fuck, K. an inch and a 
f. The body of the animal is at- 
al to its ſhell, for about three- 
ners of an inch in length, at 
L .nterior part where the two 
ws ariſe, by means of two car- 
nous ſubſtances, with oye fide 

to the body of the animal, 
g other to the internal ſurface of 
& ſhell: the reſt of the body is 
wttached, of a darkiſh white co- 
u. about half an inch broad, a 
+ fattened, and rather narrow- 
«1rards the tail. The muſcular 
n upon its back are tranſverſe ; 
ke on the belly longitudinal, 


kebody, on the edge of which the 
meſerſe fibres running acroſs the 
dk 1erminates 4 

«The two cartilaginous ſub- 
Ences by which the animal ad- 
to its ſhell, are placed one'vn 
kh fide of the body, and are 


& animal at their poſterior edges: 
&er are about three quarters of an 
> long, are very narrow at their 
kteror end, becoming broader as 
ky go backwards; and at their 
mor end they are the whole 
auth of the body of the animal. 
m their external ſurface there 
* lix tranſverſe ridges, or nar- 
j folds; and along their exter- 
N er at the end or termina- 

each ridge, is a little emi - 
ace reſembling the point of a 
wr pencil, ſo that on each fide of 
e animal there are fix of theſe 
le projecting ſluds, for the pur- 
eof adhering to the fides of the 
in which the animal is incloſ- 
Ide internal ſurfaces of theſe 
nlages are firmly attached to the 
Fol the animal, in their mid. 


En, by a kind of band or liga 


{ed together upon the back of 
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ment; but the upper and lower 
ends are lying looſe. 

From the end of the body, 
between the two upper ends of 
theſe cartilages, ariſe what I ſup- 
poſe to be, the tentacula, conſiſting 
of two cones, each having a fpiral 
membrane twining W it: th 
are cloſe to each other at their 
baſes, and diverge as they riſe up. 
being about an inch and a quarter 


in length, and nearly one- fixth of 


an inch in thickneſs at their baſe, 
and gradually diminiſhing till they 
terminate in points. The mem- 
branes 'which twine round theſe 
cones alſo take their origin from 
the body of the animal, and make 


pling a band the whole length of five ſpiral turns and a half round 


each, being loſt in the points of the 

_cones ; they are looſe from the 
cone at the loweſt ſpiral turn which 

they make, and are nearly half an 
inch in breadth; they are exceed- 

ingly delicate, and have at ſmall 
** fibres running acroſs them 

from their attachment at the ſtem 

to the looſe edge, which gives them 

'a ribbed appearance, Theſe fibres 
are continued about one-tenth of 

an inch beyond the membrane, hav- 
ing their edges finely ſerrated, like 

the tentacula of the Actiniæ found 

in Barbadoes : theſe tentacula ſhort- 

en as the ſpiral turns become ſmall- 

er, and are entirely loſt in that part 

of the membrane which terminates 

in the point of the cone. 
« Behind. the origin of theſe 


_ cones ariſes a ſmall ſhell, which, 


for one fixth of an inch from its 
attachment to the animal, is very 
flender : it is about three-quarters 
of an inch in length, becoming 


_ conſiderably broader at the other 


end, which is flat, and about one- 
third of an inch broad; the flat- 
tened extremity is covered with a 
kind of hair, and has Tiling out of 

22 


oy 
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it two ſmall claws, about ane-fixth 
of an inch in length. If the hair, 
and mucus entangled in it, be taken 
away, this. extremity of the ſhell 
becomes concave, is of ,a pink co- 
lour, and the two claws riſing out 
from its middle part have each 
three thort branches, not unlike the 
horns of a deer. The.hody of this 
ſhell has a ſoft cartilaginous coxer- 
ing, with an irregular but poliſhed 
ſurface : on this the cones reſt in 
their collapſed ſtate, in, which ftate 
the whole of the ſhell is drawn into 
the cavity of the brain-ſtone,, ex- 
cepting the, flattened end with, the 
two claws. } .. 

Before tlie cones there 13 a thin 
membrane, which appears to be of 


the ſame length with the ſhell juſt 


deſcribed. In the collapſed ſtate it 
lies between the cones and the ſhell 
in which the animal is incloſed ; 
but when the tentacula are thrown 
out, it is alſo protruded. $a 


„ The ſhell of this animal is a 


tube, which is very thin, and adapt- 
ed to its body : the internal ſurface 
is ſmooth,, and of. a pinkiſh white 
colour : its. outer ſurface is covered 
by the brain-ſtone in which it is in- 
| cloſed, and the turnipgs and wind- 
ings which it makes are very nume- 
rous. The end of the ſhell, which 
opens externally, riſes above the 


urface of the ſtone on one fide half 
an inch in height, for about half 
the circumference, of the aperture, 
| bending a little forwards over it, 


and becoming narrower and nar- 
rower as it goes up, terminating at 
laſt in a point juſt over the centre 


of the opening of the ſhell; on 


the other fide it forms a round mar- 
gin to the ſurface of the brain- ſone. 
This part of the ſhell is much thick- 
er and ſtronger than that part which 


is incloſed in the brain-ſtone : its 


outer ſurface is of a darkiſh brown 
colour ; its inner of a pinkiſh white, 


of motion to the other alterna 


| brane at the ſame time taking p 


laur, while the whole is in me 


moſt ſtriking when the ſun is 


1 The animal, When at ref | 
wholly. concealed'in its ſhell ; 4 
when it ſeeks for food, the me 
able ſhell is puſhed lowly out 
the cones aud their membrane; 
collapſed ſtate ; and when the wi 
is expoſed, the moveable ſhell 
a little back, aud the memb 
round each of the cones is exp 
ed, the tentacula at the baſe 
the, cones having juſt room eng 
to move without touching one 
other, The thin membrane wi 
lays, between the cones and the 
cloling. ſhell is protruded jn 
form of a fold, and lies over 
external ſhell which projects f 
the brain-ſtone, 

. The. membranes' have a 
ſpiral, motion, which continue; 
ing the whole time of theit 
expanded ; and the tentacula 
their edges are in conſtant ac 
_ The, motion of the membran 
te one cone ſeems to be a 
different from that of the 9 
and they change from the one 


a variation in the colour of the 


either becoming a ſhade light 
darker; and this change in th 


produces a pleaſing effect, a 


bright. _ The membranes, hoi 
at ſome particular times appt 
be of the ſame colour. 
„While the membranes 
motion, a little mucus is oſie 
parated from the tentacula a 
point of the cone, Upon the 
motion being given ta the! 
the cones are immediately and 
ſuddenly drawn in. 
« This apparatus for ca 
food is the moſt delicate and 
plicated that I have ſeen ; but] 
not trouble you with any g 
tures upon what that food may | 
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not attained ſufficient know. 
af the animal to ſpeak with 
ſulleſt certainty» 


bare endeavoured to deſeribe 
ternal appearances as 1 ſaw 


x: and have annexed two 
u of the animal in its two 


nt fates, one in ſearch of 


lt... ae. ²˙ Ae ͤ V Ao nm Dn tt. its. At 


food, and one while lying at reſt 
theſe are a little magnified, toſhow- - 
the parts more dliſtinctly. 11 

« [ ſhall not ſay any thing of 
the internal parts, or their uſes, as 
the animal is in your poſſeſſion, 
who are ſo much better able to ex · 
plain its internal aconomy.” 


* * 
— _ * _ * * . 
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(COUNT of the SENSITIVE QUALITY of the TREE 


IWERRHOA CARAMBOLA. By 


oEERT BRUCE, M.D. 


From the ſame Publication. |] 


HE Averrhoa Carambola 
of Linnęæus, a tree called 


heal the Camruc, or Cam- 


is poſſeſſed of a power ſome- 
x finilar to thoſe ſpecies of 
vl which are termed ſenſi- 
plants: its leaves, on being 
tied, move 2 perceptibly. 
lathe Mimoſa the moving fa - 
extends to the branches; 
tom the hardneſs of the wood, 


eanot be expected in the Came. 


g. The leaves are alternately 
ued, with an odd one; and in 
| noſt common poſition in the 
me are horizontal, or on the 
pane with the branch from 
l they come out. On. being 
ed, they move. themſelves 
nard, frequently in ſo great 
e that the two oppoſite al- 
puch one another — their 
rides, and the young ones 
mes either come into con- 
reren paſs each other. 
ſhe whole af the leaves of 
una move by ſtriking the 
ith the nail of the Sn 


ker hard ſubſtance ; or each pet 


n be moved ſingly, by mak - 
Unprefſion that ſhall not ex- 
*jond that leaf, In this way 
ns of one tide of the pinna 
| to move, one atter 
„ 


another, whilſt the oppoſite con- 
tinue as they were; or you may 
make them move alternately, or, 
in ſhort, in any order you pleaſe, : 
by touching in 'a proper manner 
the leaf you wiſh to put in motion. 
But if the impreſſion, although | 
made on a fingle leaf, be ſtrong, / 
all the leaves on that pinna, and / 
ſometimes on the neighbouring 
ones, will be affected by it. | 
% What at firſt ſeemed ſurprifing- 
was, that, notwithſtanding this ap- 
parent ſenſibility of the leaf, 1 
could with a pair of ſharp ſciflars 
make large inciſions in it, without 
'occaſioning the ſmalleſt ws wg 1 
nay, even cut it almoſt entirely off, 


and the remaining part ſtill conti- 


nue unmoved; and that then, by 
touching the wounded leaf with 
the finger or point of the ſciſſarz, 
motion would take place as if no 
injury had been offered. But, on 
farther examination, 1 found, that, 
although the leaf wks the often» 
fible part which moved, it was in 


fact entirely paſſive, and that the 


tolus was the ſeat both of nſe 
and action; for, although the leaf 
might be cut in pieces, or Mueezed 
with great force, provided its di- 
rection was hot changed, without 
— deing occιðn ed yet, 


Y 
{ 
1 
if 
a 

o 
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the impreſſion on the leaf was made 


in ſuch a way as to affect the pe- 


When, therefore, I wanted to con- 
fine the motion to a ſingle leaf, I 
either touched it ſo as only to af- 
fect its own petiolus, or, without 
meddling with the leaf, 'touched 
the petiolus with any ſmall-pointed 


body, as a pin or knife, 


« By compreſling the univerſal 
petiolus near the place where a 
partial one comes out, the leaf 
moves in a few ſeconds, in the ſame 
manner as if you had touched the 
partial petiolus. | | 

„% Whether the impreſſion be 
made by puncture, percuſhon, or 
ompreſſion, the motion does not 
inſtantly follow : generally ſeveral 
ſeconds iptervene, and then it is 
not by a jirk, but regular and gra- 
dual. Atterwards, when the leaves 
return to their former fituation, 
which is commonly in a quarter of 


an hour or leſs, it is in ſo flow a 


manner as to be almoſt impercep- 
tible. | ; 

On ſticking a pin into the uni- 
verſal petiolus at its origin, the 
leaf next it, which is always on 
the outer fide, moves firſt; then 
the firſt leaf on the oppoſite fide, 
next the ſecond leaf on the outer, 
and ſo on. But this regular pro- 
greſſivn ſeldom continues through- 
out ; for the leaves on the outer 
ſide of the pinna ſeem to be affect- 
ed both more quickly, and with 
more energy, than thoſe of the 
inner, ſo that the fourth leaf on 
the outer fide frequently moves as 


ſoon as the third on the inner; and 


fometimesg a leaf, eſpecially on the 


inner fide, does not move at all, 
whilſt thoſe above and below it are 
affected in their proper time. Some- 
times the leaves at the extremity of 


the petiolus move ſooner than ſe- 


veral others which were nearer 
; place where the pin was put in 
tiolus, the motion took place. : 


„On making a compreſſion 
a pair of 9 on the unive 
erg, tween any two pai 
eaves, thoſe above the compre 
part, or nearer the extremit 
the petiolus, move ſooner 7 
thoſe under it, or nearer the 
gin; and. frequently the me 
will extend upwards to the ext 
leaf, whilſt below it perhaps 
not go farther than the neareſt 
« If the leaves happen d 
blown by the wind againſt one 
other, or againſt the branches, 
are frequently put in motion; 
when a branch is moved ge 
either by the hand or the 
without ſtriking againſt any tl 
no motion of the leaves takes x 
„% When left to themſcly” 
the day - time, ſhaded from the 
wind, rain, or any diſturbing e 
the appearance of the leaves 
ferent from that of other pin 
lants. In the laſt a great 
formity ſubſiſts in the reſp 
4 of the leaves on the pi 
ut here ſome will be ſeen e 
horizontal plane, ſome raiſed 
it, and others fallen under it 
in an hour or ſo, without a 
der or * which 1 
obſerve, all theſe will have e 
ed their reſpective poſitions. | 
ſeen a lead which was hig 
fall down ; this it did as 0 
as if a ſtrong impreſſion had 
made on it, but there was no 
to be perceived, 
„ Cutting the bark of thel 
down to the wood, and even 
rating ĩt about the ſpace of 


inch all round, ſo as to ſtop a l 
munication by the veſſels ＋ 
bark, does not for the firſt . 


fect the leaves, either in the 
ſition or their aptitude for m 


ahn a branch, Which I cut 
in 5 9481 5 3 
t ſuſpended only, by a little 
1 buck no thicker than 3 
lead, the leaves next day did not 
% {p high as the others; but they 
we green aud freſh, and, on bei 
wicked, moved, but in a much lels 
dre than formerly. 
« After ſun- ſet the leaves go to 


a key, fit moving down fo. as to 
ps uch one another by their under 
ks: they therefore perform ra- 


wer more extenſi ve motion at night 
| themſelves than they can be 
qu to do in the day-time by ex- 
xl impreſſions. With a convex 
ks have collected the rays of 
&e ſun on a leaf, ſo as to burn a 
le in it, without occaſioning any 
potion, But when the experiment 


elve w tried on the petiolus, the mo- 
the is as quick as if from ſtrong 
ug efon, although the rays were 
ves 


t ſo much concentrated as to 
uſe pain when applied in the 
ne degree on the back of the 
nd; nor had the texture of the 
nous deen any ways changed 
Vis; for next day it could not 
dlinguiſhed, either by its ap- 
arance or moving power, from 
ue on which no experiment had 
made. 

The leaves move very faſt 


0 


r 
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from the ele&rieal ſhock, even al- 
though à very gentle one; but the 
ſtate-of the atmoſphere was ſo, un» 
favourable for experiments of this 
kind, that I could not purſue them 
ſo far as I wiſhed: * 5 
« There are two other plants 
mentioned as ſpecies of this genus 
by Linnzus, The firſt, the 9 
rhoa Bilimbi, I have not had an 
opportunity of ſeeing. The other, 
or Averrhoa Acida, does not ſeem 
to belong to the ſame claſs; nor 
do its leaves poſſeſs any of the 
moving properties of the Caram- 
bola. Linnæus's generic deſcrip» 
tion of the Averrhoa, as of man 
other plants in this country whic 
he had not an opportunity of ſeging 
freſh, is not altogether accurate 
The petals are connected by the 
lower part of the lamina, and in 
this way they fall off whilſt the 
ungues are quite diſtin. The ſta · 
mina are in five pairs, placed in 
the angles of the ger nen. Of each 
air only one ſtamen is fertile, or 
arniſhed with an anthera. The 
filaments are curved, adapted to the 
ſhape of the germen, They may 
be preſſrd down gently, ſo as to 
remain; and then, when moved a 


little upwards, riſe with a ſpring» 


The fertile are twice the len 
thoſe deſtitute of anthere.” 


„ 2 — 
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Lthough I have made man 

experiments on the ſubje 
tis loſs of weight in bodies on 
ny melted or heated, I do not 
lit worth while to lay them all 
ure the Society, -as there has 
peared any circumſtance of 


Dt _ — — 


ACCOUNT of fome EXPERIMENTS on the LOSS of WEIGHT 
In BODIES, on being melted or heated. By GOR Fotbrcs, 


[ From the fame Publication, ] 


contradiction in them. I ſhall con» 
tent myſelf with relating the fol- 
lowing one, which appears to me 
concluſive in determining the loſs 
of weight in ice when thawed into 
water, and ſubject to the leaſt fal- 
lacy of any I have hitherto made, 

＋ 2 in 
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in ſhewing the loſs of weight ln ice 
on being heated. | 

The beam I made uſe of was 
fo adjuſted as that, with a weight 
between four and five ounces in 
each ſcale, er part of a grain 
made a difference of one diviſion 
on the index. It was placed in a 
room, the heat. of which was 37 
degrees of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter, between one and two in the 


afternoon, and left till the whole 


apparatus and the braſs weights ac- 
quired the ſame temperature. 

“ A glaſs globe, of three inches 
diameter nearly, with an indenta- 
tion at the bottom, and a tube at 
the top, weighing about 451 grains, 
had about 1508 grains * News- 
river water poured into it, and was 
hermetically ſealed, ſo that the 


whole, when perfectly clean, weigh- 


ed 2150 34 of a grain exactly; 
the heat being brought to 32 de- 
grees, by placing it in a _— 
mixture of ſalt and ice till it ju 
began to freeze, and ſhaking the 
wholc together. ; 
„After it was weighed it was 
again put into the freezing mix- 
ture, and let ſtand for about 20 
minutes ; it was then taken out of 
the mixture: part of the water was 
found to be frozen; and it was 
carefully wiped, firſt with a d 
linen cloth, and afterwards a 
dry waſhed leather ; and on putting 
it into the ſcale it was found to have 
gained about the 3, part of a grain. 
This was repeated five times: at 
each time more of the water was 


frozen, and more weight gained. 


In the mean time the heat of the 
room and apparatus had funk to 
the freezing point. 

«© When the whole was frozen, 
it was carefully wiped and weighed, 
und found to have gained 44 of a 
grain and four diviſions of the in- 
dex. Upon ſtanding in the ſcale 


* ? 


for about a minute, I found it 1 
n to loſe weight, on which 
immediately took it out, and pl: 
it at a diſtance from the beam 
alſo immediately plunged a the 
mometer in the freezing mixty 
and found the temperature 10 d 
grees; and on putting the ball 
the thermometer in the hollow 
the bottom of the glaſs veſſel, 
ſhewed t 2 degrees. I left the wh 
for half an hour, and found + 
thermometer, applied to the he 
low of the glaſs at 32%, Eve 
thing now being at the ſame tc rh 
perature, I weighed the glaſs coll ir 
taining the ice, after wiping it ea 
fully, and found it had loſt x 
five diviſions ; ſo that it weigh 
, all but one diviſion, more th 
when the water was fluid, 
« I now melted the ice, exceni« i 
ing a very ſmall quantity, and 1M » 
the glaſs veſſel expoſed to' the 
in the temperature of 32 degre 
for a 1 16 of an hour: the li re 
bit of ice continued nearly Melly 
ſame. I now weighed it, af | 
carefully wiping the glaſs, Wy 
found it heavier than the water 
at firſt, one diviſion of the be þ ho! 
Laſtly, I took out the weig 
and found the beam exadtly Wn" a 


lanced as before the experiment, 

„ The acquiſition of wei Gil 
found on water's being conre ner, 
into ice, may ariſe from an iner b 


of the attraction of gravitation ve! 
the matter of the water; or fri 
ſome ſubſtance imbibed thro Tug! 
the glaſs, which is neceſlary 
render the water ſolid. 

« Which of theſo poſitions MP" on 
true may be determined by fo 
ing a pendulum of wattf, und 
other of ice, of the ſame leng 
and in every other refj 
and making them ſwing equal er 
If they mark equal times, 
certainly there b matter ad 


otbe water. If the pendulum of 
+ is quicker in its vibrations, 
an the attraction of gravitation is 
creaſed, For there is no poſition 
yore certain, than that a fingle 
icle of inanimate matter * 
eur incapable of putting itſelf in 
— * bringing itſelf to reſt; 
nd therefore that a certain force 
ed to any maſs of matter, ſo 
vb give it a certain velocity, will 
re half the quantity of matter 
ble the velocity, and twice the 
quantity, half the velocity; and 
gerally a velocity _ in the 
arerſe proportion to the quantity 
a — 1 if — 
line quantity of matter in water 
y there is in ice, * if the force 
« oravity in water ry55 part 
than + ice, and the SEES 
ice ſy ing ſeconds, the pendulum 
o water will loſe 44556 of a ſe- 
md in each vibration, or one ſe- 
and in 28000, which is almoſt 
une ſeconds a day, a quantity 
ally meaſured. LS 5s 
« I ſhall juſt take notice of an 
winion which has been adopted by 
bne, that there is matter abſolute- 
j light, or which repels inſtead of 
tafting other matter. I confeſs 
bis appears abſurd to me; but the 
lowing experiment would prove 
x (Giſprove it. Suppoſing, for in- 
mee, that heat was a body, and 
vlutely light, and that ice gain- 
| weight by lofing heat; then a 
dulum of ice would ſwing 
ugh the ſame arc in rds leis 
*r than a fimilar pendulum of 
er; for the ſame power would 
only act upon a leſs quantity of 
utter, but a — force 
ud alſo be taken away. 
* Till the experiment of the 
Wulum can be made, or ſome 
der equally certain be ſuggeſted 
(made, it would be waſting time 
ter into conjecture about the 
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cauſe. of the gain of weight in the 
converſion of water into ice in 8 
glaſs veſſel hermetically ſealed, 

« I ſhall only obſerve, that heat 
7 diminiſhes the attractions 
of coheſion, chemiſtry, netiſm, 
40 electricity; a f it ſhould 
alſo turn out, that it diminiſhes the 
attraction of gravitation, I ſhould 
not heſitate to conſider heat as the 
quality of diminution of attraction, 
which would in that caſe account 

« We come, in the next place, 
to take notice of the ſecond part of 
the experiment, viz. that the ice 
wy an eighth part of a grain on 

ing cooled to 1 degrees of Fah- 
renheit's thermometer, In this 
caſe, a variation may ariſe from the 
contraction of the glaſs veſſel, and 
conſequent increaſe of ſpecific gra- 
vity in proportion to the air. But 
it is unneceſſary to obſerve, that 
this would be ſo very ſmall a quan- 
tity. as not to be obſervable upon a 
beam adjuſted only to the degree of 
ſenſibility with which this experi- 
ment was tried. In the ſecond 
place, the air cooled by the ice 
above the ſcale becoming heavier 
than the ſurrounding atmoſphere, 
would preſs upon the ſcale down- 
ward with the whole force of the 
difference. If a. little more than - 
half a pint of air was cooled over 
the ſcale to the heat of the ice and 
glaſs containing it, that is, 20 de- 

rees below the freezing point, the 
— according to general 
Roy's table, would have been the 
eighth part of. a grain, which was 
the weight acquired ; but the air 
within half an inch of the glaſs 


veſſel being only one degree below 


the freezing point, I cannot con- 
ceive, that even an Eighth part of a 
pint of air could be cooled over the 
ſcale to 20 degrees below the freez- 


ing point ; nor that the whole dit- 
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fallacy will be totally retoved 
ſhall, therbfore, reſt a per a 
the ſubjeg | 


ference 'of the weight of the air 


over the ſcale could ever amount to 
the zed of a grain. I have, how. ſtate ef this part of 


ever, contrived an apparatus which 


is executing, in which this caufe of ter gains weight on being frozen; 


” Py , 
| 4 — — 8 4 PR... — 


, 
and Teave it only preved, that wa 
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SOME REMARKS. on the OPINION that the ANIMAL, ROM 
poſſeſſes the POWER of generating COLD. By "Guo 6k By;, 
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[ From the Memorks of the Literary and Phil 
ine! - Mancheſter, } 


6 Curious and important dif- 

; covery was antiounced to 
the world in the fixty- fifth vo- 
lume of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. We are there informed, 
that Dr, Fordyce and other gentle- 
men, ſeveral different times, went 
into a room, the air of which was 
heated to a degree far above that of 


the human blood; and though they 


' xemained there, ſometimes for the 
fpace of half an hour, yet the heat 
of their bodies was not inereaſed by 
more than 3 or 4 degrees. From 
hence they concluded, that the liv- 
ing body poſſeſſes a 13 power 
of generating cold by ſome occult 
operation. The experiments ſeem 
to have been made with fufficient 
accuracy; but the concluſion drawn 
from them is liable to ſtrong objec- 
tion. For, in forming it, ſeveral 
circumſtances have been overlook- 
ed, which, in my opinion, afford an 
eaſy explanation of all the pheno- 
mena, on principles already known, 
without referring them to a new law 
of the animal body, which pro- 
bably does not exiſt, Theſe eir- 
cumſtances 1 ſhall endeavour to 


point out. | 

&« J. The firſt cauſe which pre- 
yented their bodies from receiving 
2 greatex increaſe of heat was, The 


Wo YG % 


' ratyre will be confiderably ebangt 


olophical Society 
114 f &; 
rareſuckion bf the air with wi 4 


they were flirrounded, 
„e — of heat whic 
different ſubſtances contain, is, i 
general, in proportion to their det 
fity-; and, in this proportion, the 
communicate more or leſz of itt 
others. A cubical foot of watt 
contains a much greater quantity. 
heat; than a cubical foot of air, « 
thre ſame temperature: and, if 
third ſubſtance be added, its temp 


by the hot water, while by the h 
air it will hardly be changed in a 
perceptible degree. Many fa 
may be adduced, which ſerve to en 
luſtrate, and, at the ſame time, «a... 
explained by this cauſe. Thus, ray 
fteam of boiling water will ſcald = 
perſon's hand, which can ſuppe 
the heat of air, of the ſame temps 
rature. And thus perhaps the vagal... 
ther, when hazy and loaded v 
vapour, ſeems to our feeling, hi 
ter than when pure and rare; vi 
though by the thermometer i 
found to be equally warm in be beat 
inſtances, the 

This alſo was the true real. |, 
why, in making thoſe expermet nt 
Pr. Fordyce always found that auf 
could beur a greater degree of ed i 


in dry, than in moiſt dr. * 


„ a 


* 


IN ANIMA 


kno ſhews more clearly the flow- 
dich which heat is imparted to 
ier ſubſtance, from one that is 
bly rarefied, than a circumſtance 
wtioned in the paper in queſtion : 
hat even the ſmall quantity of 
wreury, contained in a thermome- 
\ which the gentlemen carried 
them into the room, did not 
ne at the degree to which the 
uns heated, during the whole 
we they . -.oained there.“ 
I. Another cauſe which, in 
& giren ſituation, would diminiſh 
& fect of the heated air, is, The 


oration made from the ſurface of 
by 


« That evaporation produces a 
aliderable abſorption of heat, is 
xl known : and, in making the 
meriments, there is reaſon to be- 
Fre, that it took place in a conſi- 
ble degree. Dr. Fordyce, anxi- 
js perhaps to eſtabliſh his general 
„ ſeems unwilling to allow its 
tfuence. But when it is conſider- 
{ that by the operation of the 
the force of the circulation 
inereuſed, the pores of the ſkin 
axed, and the preſſure of the in- 
ul air diminiſhed ; when we are 
IL. that a turgeſcence of the veins, 
Kan univerſal rednefs of the ſur- 
ke of the body, took place; we 
compelled to refuſe credit to the 
on, even of Dr, Fordyce, that 
e xas no evaporation. The eva- 
ation muſt have been great, and 
id diminiſh the effect of the ex- 
mul heat by ſurrounding the ſur- 

ith a cool atmoſphere, from 
emperature fir for the abſorption 
teat, and from its rarity, unfit 
oy tranſmiſſion of it inen 


v. 

„l. But another very power- 
auſe of the body's having pre- 
its temperature in the given 
ain, remains to be noticed; 


Kh is, The Succeſſive afflux of blood 
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to the fur face, of a temperature inf 
rior to that of the ſurrounding air. 
By this means, the ſmall quantity 
of heat which penetrated the ſkin 
would be immediately. carried off, 
and transferred throughout the bo- 
dy : and it would have required the 
fonce of many hours, before the 
whole maſs could have received any 
conſiderable increaſe of heat. 
„It has been adduced, in proof 
of the exiſtence of the power of the 
living body to generate cold, that 
frogs, lizards, and other animals of 
the ſame ſort, poſſeſs it; for if 
touched, they feel cold. This 
proves only, that their heat is leſs 
than that of the hand, with which 
they are felt; and perhaps leſs than 
that of the air, when the trial is 
made. | | 
„ But it is extremely probable, 
that no animal whatever can live in 
health, for any conſiderable time, 
in an atmoſphere of a temperature 
ſuperior in heat to that of its own 
blood. Thus we find, that the ani- 
mals in queſtion hide themſelves in 
the day-time among thick graſs, 
where there is a great evaporation 
and in places into which the rays of 
the ſun cannot penetrate, Worms, 
in hot weather, during the day, lie 
deep in the ground; but in the 
night-time, when it is cool, riſe to 
the ſurface to refreſh themſelves in 
the dew. When frogs, worms, and 
ſuch other animals, «re expoſed to 
air warmer than their blood, its in- 
fluence is counteracted by the ſame 
cauſes which counteract its influ- 
ence on the human body, the eva- 
oration from the ſurface of their 
tes, and the coldnefs of their 
blood. Such accidental expoſure 
happens more frequently to them, 
2 to the — ſpecies ; and, 
from the inferiority of their ſize, 
they would be ſooner heated 
through, and leſs able to retiſt the 
L 4 NOX ke 
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* noxious effects of the hot air, were 
not their power of reſiſting it made 


up in another reſpect. In tuch ſitu 
'ations, the evaporation from the 
- ſurface of their bodies is greater; 


for the ſkin is more lax, and is al- 


ways covered with moiſture, It is, 
perhaps, for this purpoſe alſo, -that 
It is rough and uneven ; Which, by 


extending the ſurface, cauſes 2 
greater evaporation, 


«< Theſe may be ſaid to be the 
means through which the human 
body is ' preſerved, in nearly the. 
ſame temperature, when it happens 
to be placed, for a time, in an at- 
mofphere of a ſuperior degree of 
heat. They ſeem to me ſo adequate 
to this effect, that I would even 
venture to impute the increaſe of 


the temperature of the body, from 


96 to 100 degrees, which b 
in the experiments, rather to 


acceleration of the bl 
the influx of heat Land — 
air. While the cauſe of anir 
heat remains unknown, it would 
preſumption to aſſert, that theſe 
the only means by which the be 
is enabled to refiſt the effects of 
ternal heat, There may be othe 
and it is not unreaſonable to f 
wp that as external cold, perh 
y its tonic influence, increaſes 


wer of the body to generate 


o external heat may diminiſh t 
power, and thus leflen the quan 
of heat generated within, while 


evaporation, produced by the 


cauſe, guards it againſt receiyi 


any acceſſion from without,” 


* 


he 


fa 
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of VAPOUR, By Arzxant 


M. D, 


From the ſame Publication, } 


6 HERE are few pheno- 

| mena in nature, which 
have puzzled philoſophers more, 
than the aſcent of vapoyr ; and the 
different theories laid down by doc» 


tors Halley and Deſaguliers, have 
| been rejected, while another, not 


leſs liable to objections, has been 
almoſt univerſally received. 

6 This theory, which I ſhall 
preſently mention, was at firſt in» 


vented by a French gentleman, 


Monſieur le Roi, and afterwards re- 
vived by Lord Kaimes, and doctor 
Hugh Hamilton. It is this—that 
the air diſſolves water, as water 
does ſaline ſubſtances : the ſolution 
being perfect, the air will become 
tranſparent, 

6 Objections. 1. Were this the- 
ory true, evaporation could not be 


* 


rformed without air; but 
Watt, contrary to the theory 


ported by Lord Kaimes and Dr.! 
milton, has proved, that when 
ter in vacuo was boiled with a 
gree of heat very little greater tl 
that of the human body, the fe 
came over, and was condenſed 
the refrigeratory, But he rela 
that the evaporation was not qui 


er than in the open air, 


„ 2, Were the doctrine of ſ 
tion true, the air would be hear 


the more water it contained; 


as clouds contain a great portioſ 


water, they ought to float on 


ſurface of the earth, and not is 


higher regions, as we daily 
ſerve. | 

« 3. We never could expett 
rain, unleſs the air were ſuperſ 


if 


luith water; and it would only 
-1{ to us, What it could not xetain 
" ſolutions 
EI is univerſally allowed, 
in heat contributes very much to- 
uns converting water into vapour, 
dich is again condenſed by cold, 
@ what manner will the doctrine of 
{lation account for the ſpontaneous 
raporation of water, and its being 
{ended in air, in the coldeſt wea- 
ter, even when the thermometer 1s 
or the freezing point? Though 
[cannot allow of ſuch a ſolution as 
tre mentioned, I can, however, 
wiily admit of a ſtrong attraction 
wirt air and water: for no air is 
bund without water, and no water 
bout air. 


imes heavier than air, by a very 
all degree of heat may be con- 
erted into vapour, Which . is 
me thouſand eight hundred times 
ter than air, according to Mr. 
Vat, It conſequently follows, that 
wour will riſe up in the atmo- 
ere, to the height of its own 
eie gravity ; but, long before 
could reach to ſo high a region, it 
wuld be condenſed by cold, and 
num to the earth in rain, were it 
pt for the latent heat jt contains, 
ul the electrie matter in the air, 
Whatever I mention concern- 
electricity is from facts, and not 
m any theory written about it, 
ich is abore my comprehenſion. 
bit as the terms now in uſe, viz. 
tre and negative, or plus and 
aus, are generally beſt under- 
ud, I ſhall expreſs myſelf b 
n. The able Nollet has proved, 
lt water electrified, will evaporate 
iter, than water which is not elec · 
ned, Does is not follow, that 
* more electric matter is in the 
the quicker the evaporation of 
der will be? And Mr. Cavallo 
« proved, that at all times the at- 
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« Water, which is eight hundred 
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moſphere is eleQrified, but much 
ſtronger in froſty, than in warm 
weather, and by no means leſs in 
the night than in the day it is like- 
wiſe. — in elevated than in 


low places. From theſe facts we 
may be enabled to account, Why 


evaporation is carried on during 
very cold weather. All the heat 
contained in water, above what is 
ſufficient to keep it in a fluid ſtate, 
will convert it into vapour; which, 
in a north or north-eaſt wind, when 
the electric matter greatly abounds, 
will be carned off with much rapi- 
dity ; and, by the power of electri- 
city, will be rendered ſtill lighter, 
the higher it aſcends ; each particle 
repelling each other, and prevent- 
ing the cold from condenfing the 
vapour, 1n its aſcent through the 
cold regions of the atmoſphere. 
The higher it riſes, the more ſpace 
there is for expanſion; and the more 
it 1s expanded, the clearer will the 
atmoſphere appear, and, probably, 


the higher the mercury will riſe in 


the barometer. 


et likewiſe appears, that the 


electric matter is more ſenfible near 
the ſurface of the earth, in cold 
northern countries, than. in warm 


ſouthern places. M. Volta, with a 


very ſimple apparatus, on the up- 
per gallery of St. Paul's, produced 
an electric ſpark, which, he told 
me, in Italy, could not be done, 
but on a very high mountain, or in 
a ſituation greatly elevated. This 
ſeems a wiſe proviſion in nature, 
that the eleftric matter ſhould ap- 

ar near the ſurface of the earth 
in cold climates, to raiſe up and 


ſuſpend the vapour in the air, which 


otherways would be condenſed by 
the cold ; whereas, in warm coun- 
tries, the heat of the earth will be 
ſufficient to raiſe vapours to a great 
3 which are afterwards car- 
tied ſtill higher, by the electrie mat- 

| ter 
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ter in the upper regions. This, the ſame, and genera | 
aps, is the cauſe, 40 the air immediately, or — oy 

is ſo clear and tranſparent in warm this is well known to the inhak; 
climates. of, and travellers among, ms 
« By making ſome obſervations tains. 4 4 
on the falling of rain, weſhall have «© From this we can raf 
other proofs, that the electric mat- count, why thunder-fhowers are 
ter is the great cauſe by which va- ten partial, falling near, or ame 
pr in the atmoſphere. mountains, and the rain in f 
ere J muſt obſerve a fact, well quantities, as to otcafion rivers 
known to all preſent, that bodies be overflowed ; whilſt, at the 
electtified, by the ſame electric ſtance of a few miles, the gro 
power (no matter whether poſitive continues parched up with drou 
or negative) repel each other; and, and the roads covered with duft 
when electrified by the different It often happens, that one e 
powers, that is, the one plus and of thunder is not ſufficient to x 
the other minus, attract each other: duce rain from a cloud, nor eve 
coming into contact, an equili- ſecond : in ſhort, the claps muſt 
m is reſtored, and neither of repeated, till an equilibrium is 
them will ſhew any ſigns of electri- ſtored, and then the rain muſt, 
cĩty. conſequence, fall. Sometimes 
« From this it follows: if two may have violent thunder and li 
clouds are electrified by the ſame ning without rain, and the U er 
power, they will repel each other, 1 of the heavens may 
and the vapour be fuſpended in changed to a clear tranſparent 
both; but, when one is poſitive and eſpecially in warm weather. 
the other negative, they will attract account for this, it muſt be rem 
each other, and reſtore an equili- bered, as I lately ſaid, that one 
brium. The eleftric power, by more claps of Candy ate not 
which the vapour was ſuſpended, ways ſufficient to produce rainf 
being now deſtroyed by the mutual the clouds: ſo, if an equilib 
action of the clouds on each other, be not reſtored, little or no rain! 
the particles of water will have an fall, and in a ſhort time the ele 
opportunity of running together matter, paſſing from the earth 
into each other, and, as they aug- the clouds, or the ſuperabund 
ment in ſize, will gain a greater quantity in the air, will elet 
degree of gravity, deſcending in thoſe black clouds, by which me 
ſmall rain, or a heavy ſhower, ac- the particles of vapour will be 
cording to circumſtances. — raiſed higher, and the 
« A cloud, highly electrified, become clear. Clouds may be 
paſſing over a high building or ed away, even when we are loo 
mountain, may be attracted by, and at them, by another cauſe, tha 
deprived of its electricity, with- by the heat of the ſun. We! ty 0 

0 out or with a violent exploſion of that tranſparent bodies are not 
| thunder. If the cloud is electrified ed by the ſun, but opaque one: 
lus, the fire will deſcend from the the clouds being opaque bodies 
cloud to the mountain ; but, if it be warmed by the rays of the ſun! 
electrified minus, the fire will aſ- ing on them, and any additi 
nd from the mountain to the quantity of heat will rarify the 
cloud. In both caſes, the effect is pour, and occaſion ity expand 
: 
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which will won become 
rent, When vapour is made 
"nd more than it would o- 
K do, a certain quantity of 
heat is neceſſary to keep it 
+ form of vapour; therefore, 
the receiver Of an air- pump 
iſing, it appears muddy, 
| number of drops are found 
un; the moiſture contained 
ür, in the form of vapour, 
- made to occupy - a greater 
than what is natural to it, and 
ns no addition of heat, a 
it is condenſed, 
I therefore, the air is ſud- 
nrified, a few drops of rain 
| ieſcend, as may often be ob- 
{in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
ure repeatedly obſerved, eſ- 
Ay during the ſummer, when 
rind is at north-eaſt, that the 
ber is, in general, cold and 
\ with a clear atmoſphere. 
u the wind ſuddenly change 
uth-weſt, in a few hours, black 
b begin to gather, vegetables 
ickly, and droop their leaves; 
hon after, comes on a violent 
cf thunder, with heavy rain. 
This change, I imagine, is not 
uch owing to the ſouth-weſt 
ringing rain, as to the atmo- 
* being changed from an 
tic ſtate, capable of ſuſpending 
ur, to a ſtate of parting with 
wiſture, As ſoon as the ſtorm 
we off, vegetables revive from 
runguid ſtate, and the air re- 
n its uſual aſpect. From this 
uy conclude, that no inſtru- 
eig be made to aſcertain the 
ty of moiſture in the air: all 
„or ought to be expected 
ihygrometer, is to ſhew, whe- 
e air be in a ſlate to retain or 
nth its moiſture, In appa- 
ly weather it may point to 
und when it rains, it may 
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int to fair. For this reaſon, the 

nes of halls, and ſmooth ſub - 
ſtances, are often bedewed with wet, 
in dry watm weather (that is, the 
air is in a ſtate to part with ts moi- 
ſture), and, vice w/e, they will 
dry in the time of rain. 

« Left this paper ſhould cxceed 
the common limits of time in read- 
ing, I ſhalt paſs over thoſe obſerva- 
tions, Which might be made on 
or miſts ; a few excepted, which I 


ſhall here ſubjoin. 


« Fogs are produced by two 
cauſes as different as their effects are 
oppoſite. A fog may be produced 
by a precipitation of rain, in ve 
ſmall particles, like a cloud floating 
on the ſurface of the earth. In 
this caſe the air 1s moiſt and dam 
and never fails to wet a traveller's 
cloaths ; the ſtones of the ſtreet, 

ainted doors, and hard, cool, 
mooth bodies, are generally cover- 
ed with moiſture, which often runs 
in large drops: this, I dare ſay, 
has been obſerved by every perſon. 
Secondly, a fog may be produced 
by the abſorption of moiſture, when 
the air is too dry, and differs from 
the other juſt defcribed ; for it will 
not impart any of its moiſture even, 
to dry bodies; no damp is to be met 
with on ſtones, poliſhed marble 
&c, This fact is well known to the 
inhabitants on the ſea-coaſt of Fife · 
ſhire, who, during their ſummer 
months, have frequent opportuni=- 
ties of obſerving a fog in the after» 
noon, driving up the Firth of Forth, 
with a drying eaſt wind, which of⸗ 
ten blaſts the trees and young veget- 
ables, and, therefore, in a fall 
degree, reſembles the Harmattan in 
drying up the ground, and robbing 
vegetables of their moiſture. 

1 ſhall now conclude with a 
ſhort ſummary of the whole, | 

« 1, That heat is the great cauſe, 


by 


(172) ON THE ASCENT or VAPOUR, 


by which water is converted into 
vapour, which is condenſed by 


44 2. That electricity renders va- 
pour ſpecifically lighter, and adds 
to its abſolute heat, repelling its 
particles; which particles would be 
condenſed by cold: and that elec- 
tricity is the great agent by which 
vapour aſcends to the upper regions. 


a heavy miſt, ſmall rain, or 


48. That when the ele 
power, by which vapour is ſuſy 
ed in the atmoſphere, is deſire 


der-ſhowers, ' will be the ce 
uence. - Had the advocates fo 
octrine of ſolution made heat 
electricity the ſolvents, their 
ory would have been leſs cxcey 
able. %% 


4 


* 


the human mind has ac- 
id ſo much honour by the in- 
ithon of ſuch aſtonithing im- 
ments into the various depart- 
of philoſophy and ſcience, 
nd the example of former 
s: thoſe ſpeculations, which 
| to aggrandize the dignity of 
u, are received with avidity, 
[mitted with a readier acqui- 
ace, We are apt to conclude, 
the fame ingenuity and ſtrength 
keulties, which have been able 
weltiqate the ſublime laws of 
planetary ſyſtem, to adjuſt the 
, to diſentangle the rays of 
to detect the electric fluid, 
w extend their reſearches into 
rmoteſt regions of mathematic 
muſt be adequate to any at- 
eats and diſcoveries whatſo- 
; Nor has any diſputable ro- 
enquiry been accepted more 
ily of late, even by men ac- 
ed to he ſitate and to examine, 
| the gradual diſcovery of al- 
ical characters by the ſuc- 
t exertions and accumulated 
nence of mankind, To call in 
n 4 maxim ſo generally be- 
may appear, in the judg- 
if philoſophers, to favour of 
anon and credulity : but, per- 
ill be found, that the evi- 


\" this period of time, when 
| 


AN 
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dence in favour of this maxim, bears 
no proportion to the confidence 
with which it is embraced. As a 
man, I rejoice in whatever is ho- 
nourable to our nature : but va- 
rious ſcruples have ever forbidden 
my aſſent to this popular article of 


belief. I will ſtate my objections to 


it in a plain and popular manner 
with all poſſible perſpicuity and con- 
eiſeneſs; and then ſubmyt the de- 
termination of this queſtion to the 
judgement and candeur of this au- 
dience. | ; 
„ J. The five firſt books of the 
Old Teſtament, are, I believe, ac- 
knowledged by all to be, not only 
the moſt ancient compoſitions, but 
alſo the moſt early ſpecimens of al- 
habetical writing at preſent exiſt- 
ing in the world. Now, if alpha- 
betical writing be indeed the reſult 
of human ingenuity, one great pe- 
1 diſtinguiſhes it from all 
other human inventions whatſo- 
ever: the q ery firſt effort brought 
it to perfection. All the ſagacity 
and experience of ſueceeding gene- 
rations, illuſtrated as they have 
been by a vaſt influx of additional 
knowledge, beyond the moſt ac- 
compliſhed of their predeceſſors, 
have been unable to fuperinduce any 
real improvement upon the Hebrew 
alphabet, This ſeems to me a firs 
gularity 


Ing, that, where a continuity 
n{miſion appears to have taken 
1 ariſing from the intercourſe 
uns with each other; and 
ve the words are the ſame, the 
.marical conſtruction, and other 
\ Ie peculiarities of compoſition 
«alike, in two languages, theſe 
qjages are of the ſame texture: 
{that alphabetical compoſition, 
ded by theſe circumſtances of 
enblance, muſt flow from one 
; eſpecially, if the difference 
te alphabetical marks of theſe 
p huguages ſhould be no objec- 
but may be accounted for up- 
raſonable principles. 
alt will be readily allowed then, 
reſume, that no modern Euro- 
a nation, excluſi ve of the Turk- 
empire, indebted to the Greeks 
| Arabians, ſeparately invented 
dabetical writing: we all de- 
hed, without any doubt, this art 
wm the Romans. The Romans 
r laid claim to the diſcovery : 
& aſcribed all their literary ad- 
tzves to the Greeks, This ac- 
wpliſhed people acknowledge, 
th one voice, to have received 
in from the Pheenicians; who, 
ell as their coloniſts the Car- 
winans, are known by the learn- 
lo have ſpoken the Hebrew lan- 
we, or a dialect ſcarcely vary- 
tom the original. The Cop- 
or Egyptian, wears the ex- 
el reſemblance in the majority 
ts characters to the Greek : 
j, therefore, muſt be referred in 
Iaſon to the ſame origin. The 
Wldee, Syriac, and later Samari- 
ue dialects of the Hebrew, 
tout any confiderable deviation, 
tany additional words. The 
opic differs more from the He- 
F, but ſtill leſs than the Arabic. 
tl: anguages, however, not- 
knding ſuch deviations, have 
« from the ſame ſtock ; as the 
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ſimilariry of their formation, and 
the numberleſs words, common to 
them all, demonſtrably evince : and 
the Perſic has a cloſe affinity to the 
Arabic. Alterations would natu- 
rally be introduced, proportionate 
to the civilization of the ſeveral 
poſſeſſors, and their ſeparation from 
the other nations: and this will ac- 
count for the ſuperior capiouſneſs 
of ſome above the reſt. "So then, 
not to determine which was the 
more ancient language, the He- 
brew, Syriac, or Arabic, a queſtion 
of no importance on this occaſion; 
all the languages in uſe amongſt 
men, that have been conveyed in 
alphabetical characters, have been 
the languages of people, connected 
ultimately or immediately, with 
thoſe who have handed down the 
earlieſt ſpecimens of writing to po- 
ſterity. And when the languages 
of the eaſtern nations are ſo ſimilar 
— when ſo curious an art would be, 
in all probability, the firſt improve- 
ment communicated by one people 
to anpther—1s it not morally cer- 
tain, that alphabetical writing ori- 
Fon centered in one people? For 
ength of time has deprived us of 
exprels hiſtorical teſtimony in this 


caſe. 

Indeed, this propoſition ſeems 
to be ſufficiently aſcertained by an- 
other argument ; that is from the 
ſameneſs of the artificial denoming- 
tions of the letters in the Oriencal, 
Greek, and Latin languages; ac- 
companied too by a ſimilar arrange- 
ment: Alpha, Beta, and ſo on- 

„But in . to this evi- 
dence, ſome will argue againſt all 

ſſible admiſſion of our concluſion, 

y alledging the entire diflimilarity 

of characters employed by the an- 

cients to diſcriquvate their letters. 

hy ſhould not one nation, it 
will be urged, adopt from the other 

the made of expretiing the art, -- | 
w 


/ 
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well as the art itſelf? To what will ſerve as a general er: = 
purpoſe the trouble of inventing this caſo, and BT er. * 


another ſyſtem of characters?“ clude, that fimilar deviations 4 
« Various anſwers may be re- have taken place among 4 wok 
turned to this objection. claſſes of men, as well a; the. 111 


t. We know, from the inſtance of inſtance, which he particularly f 
our own language, what diverlities cifies from his own knowledge, 
may be introduced in this py _** Herodotus, in one part of 

merely by length of time, and an hiſtory, has the following relatic 
intercourſe with neighbouring na- * Thoſe Pheenicians,. who ca 
tions. And ſuch an effect would be with Cadmus, introduced many i 
much more likely to take place be provements among the Grecks, a 
fore the art of printing had contii- alphabetical writing too, not kno 
buted to eſtabliſh an uniformity. of in my opinion to the Greeks befe 
character. For, when every work that period, At firſt they uſed t 
was tranſcribed by the hand, we Phoenician character: but in proc 
may eaſily imagine how many va- of time, as the pronunciation 
riations would ariſe from the fancy . tered, the ſtandard, of the letters 85 
of the ſcribe, and the mode of writ- alſo changed. The Ionian Gre 
ing ſo conſtantly different in indivi- inhabited at that time the parts 4 
duals, What two perſons write jacent to Phœnicia: who, havi 
without the plaineſt ſymptoms of received the art of alphabetical y 
peculiarity ? | ing from the Phcenicians, uſed 
« 2, Vanity might ſometimes with an alteration of ſome few ch «FT 
give ozcafion to this diverſity. racters: and confeſſed ingenuouſl 
When an individual of another that it was called Phcenician, frc 
community had become acquainted the introducers of it. And I ha 6 fu 
with this wonderful artifice, ghe ſeen myſelf the characters of C; « 
might endeavour to recommend mus in the temple of Iſmenian 
himſelf to his own people, as the pollo at Thebes in Bæotia, engray 


deviſer of it: and, to evade detec- upon tripods, and very much * 
tion, might have recourſe to the ſembling the Ionian characters.“ * 
ſubſtitution of new ſymbols. But 44 5. The old Samaritan is pen 
let no more credit be given to this ciſely the ſame as the Hebrew Het: 


conjecture than it deſerves. * guage: and the Samaritan Pent 
« z. The characters of the al- teuch does not vary by 2 1 
phabet might, ſometimes, be ac- ter in twenty words from the 
commodated, as much as poſſible, brew. But the characters are wi 
to the ſymbolical marks already in ly different : for the Jews adopt « Ne 
uſe amongſt a particular people. the Chaldaic letters, during the 5 10 
Theſe having acquired a high de- captivity at Babylon, inſtead of t 
gree of ſanctity, by the uſe of many characters of their forefathers, T! 
generations, would not be eafily ſu- difficulty then ſeems to have bet 
ſeded, without the aid of ſome ſufficiently conſidered. 


bd * | Ml con 

uch -contrivance, by an adventi- „III. What we know of i 
tious practice. nations, who have continued 1. 
« 4, But I have fnore than con- many centuries unconnected wi. peo 


jecture to offer in ſupport of this the reſt of the world, ſtrongly m 
argument ; even the teſtimony of litates againſt the hypotheſis of l 
an ancient hiſtorian; whoſe account human invention of alphabet! 
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Wing. The experiment has been 
ade upon the ingenuity of 
ind for a longer period than 

4 which is ſuppoſed to have pro- 
«2d alphabetical writing by re- 
Wo. gradations z and this experi- 
un determines peremptorily in 
ur favours ? 

« The Chineſe, a people famous 
if heir diſcoveries and mechanical 
un of genius, have made ſome ad- 
wces towards the delineation of 
wir ideas by arbitrary ſigns ; but 
ure nevertheleſs been unable to 
gempliſh this exquiſite device: 
latter ſo long a trial, to no pur- 
x, we may reaſonably infer, that 
ir mode of writing, which is 
ming more intricate and volumi- 
wu every day, would never ter- 
nate in ſo clear, ſo comparativel 


inple, an expedient, as that of al- 


ſubetical characters, 

The Mexicans, alſo, on the 
xr continent, had made ſome rude 
gempts of the ſame kind, but with 
#6 ſucceſs than the Chineſe. 

4 We know alſo, that hierogly- 
i were in uſe among the Rgyp- 
ws, poſterior to the practice of al- 
= writing by the Jews : 

#hether the epiſtolography, as 
Is called, of the former people, 
mich was in vogue during the con- 
ance of hieroglyphics, might 
u poßßbly be another name for al- 
jubxtical writing, I will not take 
n me to decide. 

Now what will our adverſaries 
My to this ? They will pertina- 

My maintain, that alphabetical 
ng is a human invention: and 
* all thoſe nations, who have 

converſant with this expedient, 
Ucorered to have derived it 

the ſame original, from ſome 
people in the Eaſt, whoſe means 
muning it we cannot now find 
but are compelled to conclude 
analogy, and the experience 


[7 5 


of other nations, that their imagi- 
nation, as it was not more fertile, 
was not more ſucceſsful, than that 
of their neighbours. 

« Again: where large commu» 
nities have flouriſhed for ages, but 
unconnected with - thoſe countries 
which enjoyed this advantage, their 
own ſolitary exertions were never 
capable of etieCting this capital diſ- 
covery. Is it poſſible for preſump- 
tive evidence to be more fatisfac- 
tory than this? 

„% IV, Laſtly, we will conſider 
the argument upon which the com- 
monly received ſuppoſition entirely 
depends: that is, the natural gra- 
dation through the ſeveral ſpecies 
of ſymbols, acknowledged to have 
been in uſe with various people, 
terminating, at laſt, by an eaſy tran» 
fition, in the detection of alphabe- 
tical characters. I cannot ſee this 
regularity of proceſs, this eaſe of 
tranſitidn, ſo clearly as ſome others 
appear to do; but let every one de- 
termine for himſelf from the con- 
templation of the ſeveral ſtages of 
emblematical repreſentation, 

« 1, The firſt method of embo- 
dying ideas, would be, by drawing 


a repreſentation of the objects theme» 


ſelves. The imperfection of this 
method is very obvious, both on 
account of its tediouſneſs, anck its 
inability of going beyond external 
appearances, to the ideas of 
the mind, 

« 2, The next method would be 
ſomewhat more general, and would 
ſubſtitute two or three principal cir- 
cumſtances for the whole tranſace 
tion. So two kings, for example, 
engaging each other with military 
weapons, might ſerve to convey the 
idea of a war between two nations. 
This abbreviated method would be 
more expeditious than the former: 
but what it gained in conciſeneſa, it 
would _ in perſpicuity. I he 
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great deſideratum would ſtill be un- 
atchieved. This is only a deſerip- 
tion, more compendious indeed, but 
ſtill a defcription, of outward ob- 
jects alone, by drawing their reſem- 
blance. To this head, if I miſtake 
not, the picture · writing of the Mex- 
icans is to be referred. 
„ 3. The next advance would 
be, to the uſe of ſymbols: the in- 
corporation, as it were, of abſtract 
and complex ideas in figures more 
or leſs generalized, in proportion to 
the improvement of it. Thus, in 
the * ſtages of this device, a 
circle might ſerve to expreſs the ſun, 
a ſemicircle the moon: Which is 
only a contraction of the foregoing 
method. This ſymbol writing in 
its advanced ſtate would become 
more refined, but ænigmatical and 
myſterious in proportion to its re- 
finement. Hence it would become 
leſs fit for common uſe, and, there- 
fore, more particularly appropri- 
ated to the myſteries of philoſoph 
and religion, Thus two feet, ſtand- 
ing upon water, ſerved to expreſs 
an impoſſibility: a ſerpent denoted 
the oblique trajectories of the hea- 
venly bodies: and the beetle, on 
account of ſome ſuppoſed properties 
of that inſeR, ſerved to repreſent 
the ſun. Of this nature were the 
hieroglyphics of the Zgyptians. 
« 4. But this method, being too 
ſubtle and complicated for common 
uſe, the only plan to be purſued, 
was a reduction of the firſt ſtage of 
the preceding method. Thus a dot, 
inſtead of a circle, might ſtand for 
the ſun: and a fimilar abbreviation 
might be extended to all the ſym- 
bols. Upon this ſcheme, every ob- 
ject and every idea would have its 
appropriated mark : theſe marks, 
therefore, would have a multipli- 
city commenſurate to the works of 
vature, and the operations of the 


Gl 
a 


life is ſaid to be incompetent t 


| 


mind. This method was alſo pr 
tiſed by the Ægyptians, but has 
ceived its higheſt perfection fr 
the Chineſe. Their vocabular 
conſequently interminable, and 
moſt infinite: ſo that the long 


complete acquaintance with it: 
who does not ſee, that it may 
extended to any aſſignable pe 
whatever? Now, if we comp 
this amazingly tedious, and cy 
berſome, and prolix contrivan 
with the aſtoniſhing brevit 
perſpicuity of alphabetical writi 
we muſt be perſuaded, *that no 
things can readily be concei 
more diſſimilar; and that the tr 
fition, from a ſcheme conſtantly 
larging itſelf, and growing d 
more intricate, to an expreſſion 
every poſſible 1dea by the modif 
arrangement of four and twet 
marks, is not ſo very eaſy and 
eeptible as ſome have imagin 
Indeed, this ſeems to be ſtill rat 
an RON of things by corre 
tive characters, like the ſecond 
of ſymbol writing, than the not 
cation of ideas by arbitrary fig 
But, perhaps, we are not fo 1 
mutely acquainted with the Chi 
method, as will juſtify any cone 
fions from it reſpecting the ſubje 
We know, however, that it is w 
ly different from the art of alp 
betical writing, and infinitely it 
rior to it. 

« Till theſe objections, to 
human invention of alphabet 
characters, are refuted, there 
be no reaſon, I apprehend, to tt 
a different ſuppoſition from that 
nerally admitted, as chimerical, 
deſtitute of philoſophical propris 

« ] will finiſh this imperfect 
ſertation by two or three rem 
relating to the ſubject. 

« 1, Pliny aſſerts the uſe of 
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|. 0 have been eternal. This 
« the antiquity of the practice 
tend beyond the æra of au- 
banc hilt ory . 

A The caballifiical doors of 
eus maintain, that alphabeti- 
\yriting was one of the ten things 
v God created on the evening 
the ſabbath. 3 74 

« 1, Moſt of the profane authors 
{antiquity aſcribe the firſt uſe of 
babetical characters to the /E- 
plans; Who, according to ſome, 
med the expedient from Mer- 
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cury ; andaccording to others, from 
the god Teuth. kl 

« 4. Is there any reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, from the hiſtory of the hu- 
man mind, that oral language, 
which has been long perfect, be- 

ond any memorials of our ſpecies 
in heathen writers, and is coœval 
with man, according to the teſtimos 
ny of ſcripture : is there any rea- 
ſon, I ſay; to ſuppoſe; that even 
language itſelf is the effect of hu- 
man ingenuity and experience 2”; 


G 4. 
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GLASS, 


HE moſt ancient of the 
Greek writers, that takes 
wiceof glaſs, I believe, is thought 


dy of the Clouds, introduces So- 
ts, as inſtructed by Strepſiades, 
«to pay his debts, by placing a 
ufarent ſubſtance between the 
"and the writings, that ſerved as 
(eurity for the ſums borrowed, 
ul thus conſuming them. But at 
I abſolutely certain, that arti- 
mul vlaſs was here meant, as the 
 Tza; fignifies cryſtal, and, as 
ne lay, tranſparent amber like- 
um, It glaſs, however, be here 
kent, it ſhews that it muſt bave 
brought to conſiderable per- 
don, both in point of clearnels, 
u the art of grinding it into a 
mrex form, ſo to tranſmit and 
keitthe ſun's rays as to produce 
w effect, Ariitotle has two pro- 
relative to glaſs: the firſt en- 
Kouring to explain its tranſpa- 
Racy, and the other, its want of 
wiebility, But the learned think 
KN both to be ſpurious. Alex- 


e Ariſtophanes, who, in his co- 
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ander Aphrodiſæus, another ancient 
Greek writer, ſpeaks particularly 
of glaſs, and of its tranſparency. 
„Galen makes mention of glaſs 
in ſeveral places. He appears to 
have been well acquainted with it, 


and the method of making it. He 


tells us, that it was made from ſand 
melted in furnaces, which was re- 
quired to be pure, fince, if any me- 
tallic ſubſtance was mixed there- 
with, the glaſs was ſpoiled. . Thoſe | 
concerned in the manufacture knew, 
by looking at it, if it would ſerve 
their purpoſe. In other places, he 
adviſes meditines of a corroſive na- 


ture to be kept in glaſs veſſels, as 


ſuch are not liable to be affected, 
or to impart any bad qualities. 

„% Glaſs was alſo uſed for cup- 
ping veſiels, in the time of Galen, 
much in the ſame way as at pre- 
ſent. . | 
« Dion Caſſius relates, that a 
man, .in the time of the emperor 
Tiberius, brought a glaſs cup into 


the preſence of the latter, which he 


threw with great force upon the 
F 780 ground 


[180] 


und without breaking it, and 

immediately repaired the bruiſe it 
had received, by hammering it out 
before all the ſpectators with his 
own hands. He adds, however, 
that he loſt his life for his diſco- 
very. 
„ Plutarch alſo appears to have 
been acquainted with glaſs, fince 
he informs us, that the wood of the 
tamariſk was the beſt to uſe for fuel 
in the melting of it. 

„% The Latin writers are more 
particular. & Lucretius was, un- 
doubtedly, acquainted with glaſs, 
and its qualities. In his fourth 
book, he remarks the difference be- 
tween ſounds and the images of ob- 
jects: the former paſſing through 
any openings, however curved or 
winding, but the latter, being bro- 
ken and confuſed, if the paſſages 
through which they come are not 
ſtraight or direct. As an inſtance, 
he adduces glaſs, the pores of which 
he ſuppoſes to be direct or rectili- 
near. This, though only true with 
ſome limitations, ſhews him to have 
had no inconfiderable knowledge of 

the ſubjects in queſtion, | 
Horace likewiſe ſpeaks of the 
clearneſs and brightneſs of glaſs, in 
terms that ſhew the art to have been 
arrived at a high degree of perfec- 
tion, Martial mentions glaſs in 
ſuch a manner, as ſhews it to have 
been not uncommon in his time for 
drinking veſſels, and Mo of fo clear 
- and tranſparent a texture, as to ad- 
mit an accurate examination of the 
liquor contained in them, 
„ Seneca well underſtood the 
magnifying powers of glaſs, when 
formed into a convex ſhape. A 
glaſs globe, he ſays, filled with wa- 
ter, makes letters viewed through 
it appear larger and brighter, The 
magnifying power of glaſs, confi- 
:dered as a more denſe, and, of 
courſc, a more refrangible medium 
2 I Xp 
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than air, was not unknown to h 
Fruits, ſays he, viewed thro 
glaſs, appear much larger, and 
intervals between pi.lars long 
The ſtars, alſo, appear magnifie 
a humid atmoſphere, If a ring 


put into a bowl of water, and vies 


there, it ſeems to approach to 
eye, or in other words is maynifi 
which, the ſame author obſerye 
the cafe with every body vie 
through a fluid, Seneca ſays h 
expreſly, that water, as a medi 
has the ſame effect with glaſs. 
* There is a remarkable paſſ 
in Seneca, relative to the effect 
glaſs cut angularwiſe, or into ap 
matic form, in ſeparating the 
of light, when held tranſverſel 
the ſun's rays. From the exp 
ſion he uſes concerning it, we n 
think ſuch inſtruments were not 
common. Pliny, however, ſec 
to have had the moſt complete 
formation concerning glaſs, 
mentions its being of Phœnie 
origin, like many other great dif 
veries. It was firſt made of ſ. 
found in the river Belus, or Bele 
a ſmall river of Galilee, ru 
from the foot of Mount Carmel 
is teſtitied by a variety of auth 
The invention of it is ſaid to h 
been owing to ſome mercha 
who, coming thither with a 1 
laden with nitre, or foſſil alk 
uſed ſome pieces of it to ſupport 
kettles in which they were dref 
their meat upon the ſands, By 
means a vitrification of the ſand 
neath the fire was produced, 
thus afforded a hint for this ms 
facture, | 


Clear pebbles, ſhells, and of 


kinds of foffil ſand, were alſo 
ployed, In India, rock cryſtal 
uſed, and, on that account, the 
dian glaſs was preferred to an 
ther. It was firſt melted with 
f alkali, in proportion of tl 


[ 


be latter to one of the former 


ws ich has continued to be the flux 
— as from the earlieſt to the 
N . * o Pd 

in furnaces, into 
ong ſent times) , 


©: of a dull black colour. Theſe 
wr again melted by the refiners, 
wr into a colourleſs glaſs, or 
uud of any hue they thought 
ner, The groſs maſs, from the 
fuſion, ſeems to have been call- 
Janmonitrum, and probably did 
fer much from the lapis ob- 
nus, which is ſaid to have been 
Ethiopian or Egyptian origin. 
Ii fad to have been a kin of 
ck vitreous ſubſtance, but {til 
lucid, which was uſed for caſting 
wo large works. Pliny ſays, he 
iy ſolid ſtatues of the emperor Au- 
us made of this material; and 
& ame emperor dedicated four 
twhants of the ſame ſubſtance 1n 
be Capitol, It appears to have 
ken known from great antiquity, 
s Tiberius Cæſar, when he go- 
med that country, found a ſtatue 
{Menelaus of this compoſition. 
Inocrates likewiſe, according to 
lay, ſpeaks of the ſame compoſi- 
u as in uſe in India, Italy, and 
yan, Sidon in Pheœnicia had 
kn, in early times, famous for 
aas. In the time of Pliny, that 
# the Bay of Naples was pre- 
tired, 

4 The Romans were acquainted 
nth the art of engraving upon, or 
ting glaſs, which is expreſly men- 
ned by Pliny, and confirmed by 
de antique gems fo frequently 
kd, It was formed either by 


"4lathe, or catting it in a mould 
ke metal. The colours princi- 
ly in uſe were an obſcure red 
jals, or perhaps rather earthen 
wr, called hamatinon ; one of va- 
ws colours, called myrrhinum, a 
ar red, a white, a blue, and in- 
al moſt other colours. 


bring it with a pipe, grinding NR 
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© The perfectly clear glaſs was, 
however, moſt valued. Nero gave 
for two cups, of no very extraordi- 
nary ſize, with two handles to each, 
upwards of fix thouſand ſeſtertia, or 
above fifty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. But, though the fineſt kinds 
of glaſs were ſo valuable and rare, 
yet I apprehend, from the frequent 
mention of glaſs in Martial,- and 
from what Pliny ſays, that glaſs 
for drinking veſſels had nearly ſu- 
perſeded the uſe of gold and filver, 
that the inferior ſorts muſt have 
been common enough, 

„ Pliny likewiſe mentions the 
effects of hollow glaſs globes, filled 
with water, in concentrating the 
rays of light, ſo as to produce flame 
in any combullible ſubſtance upon 
which the focus fell, and relates, 
that ſome ſurgeons in his time made 
uſe of it as a cauſtic for ulcers and 
wounds, | 

« He was alſo acquainted with 
the comparative hardneſs of gems 
and glaſs, as he obſerves, that th 
lapis obſidianus would not ſcratc 
gems. And he likewiſe mentions 
the counterfeiting of the natural 
gems by glaſs, as a very lucrative 
art, and in high perfection in his 


time; and the ſame ſeems to be con 


firmed by Trebelhus Pollio. Vo- 

iſcus 1 that Firmus furniſhed 
E. houſe with ſquare pieces of 
glaſs, faſtened together with bitu- 
men or other ſubſtances ; but whe- 
ther they were to ſerve for win- 
dows, or as reflectors of the light 
and objects, does not appear. 
„As ſpecula, or metal refleCtors, 
in the preſent age, bear ſome refe- 
rence to glaſs, and as they were in 
conſiderable uſe among the ancients, 
I ſhall here ſubjoin a few words 
concerning them. 

The antiquity of ſpecula, or 
metal reflectors, muſt, according ta 
Plutarch, have been very great, 
M 3 He 
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He tells us in his Life of Numa, 
that it was one of the inſtitutions of 
that prince, that if the ſacred fire 
of the veſtal virgins ſhould, at any 
time, be extinguiſhed, that it ſhould 
be rekindled by means of the ſun's 
rays, collected by a poliſhed, con- 
cave metalline ſpeculum. 

“% Aulus Gellius quotes ſome 
verſes of Laberius, a contemporary 
of 'Julius Cæſar, which mention a 
metalline burning ſpeculum being 
conſtructed by . of Ab- 


dera, a contemporary of Hippo- 
crates, the celebrated phyſician who 
lived about two hundred and fifty 
years after Numa. Reflecting ſpe- 


cula wcre common in the time of 
Plautus, as appears from ſeveral 
paſlages, and were then, it ſeems, 
moſtly made of filver, which, how- 
ever, was much alloyed with cop- 
per *, from its giving a ſmell to the 
hands of thoſe who rubbed it. 

“ Vitruvius appears to have been 
well acquainted with the proper 
conſtruction of ſpecula, as he ob- 
ſerves, it was neceſſary they ſhould 
de of a conſiderable thickneſs, elſe 
they were apt to warp, and to re- 
leck indiſlinct images of objects. 

« Seneca was more completely 
informed on this ſubje&t, He knew 
the powers of reflecting concave 
ſpecula in magnifying objects, and 
peaks of ſome other kinds that di- 
miniſned, and exhibited other va- 
rious diſtortions of the human f- 
gure, He ulſo knew, that a por- 
tion of a hollow ſphere was the pro- 
per figure for the magnifying ſpe- 
cula. He was alſo acquainted with 
multiplying ſpecula, which he par- 
ticularly mentions, | 


t ſpeculum tenuiſti, metuo ne oleant argentum manus. Moſt. Ad. J. 5c 


another of two parts of copper, t 


torting, &c. Their burning q 


culum, and ſeveral others,” 


Pliny is ſtill more particu! 
his account. He ſpeaks of tl 
compotition, as being of tin 
copper, which is the {ame with g N 
generally uſed at preſent. He if 
however, that filver ſpecula ; 
r and were firit introdul / 

y Praxiteles, in the time of PM 
pey the Great, I ſuppoſe, he H 
means pure filver; tor that fil 
was, at Jeaf}, part of the com 
tion of them in early times, 
pears from the paſlage of Pla 
above quoted. Probably, as a wy 
metal, it might be uſed with 
ſame intent tin is at preſent, 
whiten and harden the copper, 
ver ſpecula were however fo 
quent, Pliny ſays, as to be in ce 
mon uſe with the maid ſervants, 
mentions the proportion of the 
to the copper, to be two of the | 
mer to one of the latter, wh 
ſeems to have been that moſt elled 
ed: other proportions were eq 
parts-of copper, lead, and tin, 


(8 


of lead, and one of tin ; but t 
were held much inferior, as the! 
debaſed the quality of the com 
ſition very much, He ment! 
various forms of them in uſe, 
concave, convex, multiplying, 


lity, when oppoſed ta the fu 
rays, was likewiſe known to Pli 
% Aulus Gellius mentions { 
ral properties of ſpecula, wh 
ſhew the nature and conſtrucſio 
them to be well underſtood in 
time, ſuch as the non-inverſior 
objects, the appearance of an 
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4s ſome of our moſt ſignal 
victories in former centu- 
44 were chiefly attributed to the 
liſh archers, it may not be un- 
trrelling to the 8 I lay 
wore them what I have been able 
o glean with regard to the more 
boring ſtate of our bowmen, till 
bar preſent almoſt annihilation, 

« This fraternity 1s to this day 
aled the artillery company, which 
$2 French term ſignifying archery, 
#the king's bowyer is in that lan- 
maze ſtyled artillier du roy, and 
ie em to have learnt this method 
« annoying the enemy from that 
nion, at leaſt with a croſs-bow. 

We therefore find that Wil- 
km the Conqueror had a conſider- 
de number of bow men in his army 
tthe battle of Haſtings, when no 
tention is made of ſuch troops on 
tie ide of Harold. I have upon 
tis occaſion made uſe of the term 
men, though I rather conccive 
tat theſe Norman | archers ſhot 
nth the arþaleſt (or croſs-bow), 
tuhich formerly the arrow was 
Jaced in a groove, being termed in 
_— a quadrel, and in Engliſh a 
jlt, 

„Though I have taken ſome 
Fans to find out when the ſhooting 
nh the long-bow firſt began with 
k at which exerciſe we afterwards 
me ſo expert, I profeſs that I 
anot meet with any poſitive proofs, 
Ed muſt therefore ſtare ſuch 


founds for conjecture as have oc» 
lirred, 


n the uſe of archery as expreſly 
led to the croſs, or long-bow, 


the death of Richard the Firit, 


ſtrings of them. 
* Our chroniclers do not men- 
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[ From the Seventh Volume of the Archzologia, ] 


who was killed by an arrow at the 
fiege of Limoges in Guienne, which 
Hemmingford mentions to have if- 
ſued from a croſs-bow, Joinville 
likewiſe (in his Life of St. Lewis) 
always ſpeaks of the Chriſtian bali- 
ſtarü. 

“After this death of Richard 
the Firſt in 1199, I have not hap- 
pened to ſtumble upon any paſſages 
alluding to archery for nearly one 
hundred and fifty years, when an 
order was iſſued by Edward the 
Third, in the fifteenth year of his 
reign, to the ſherives of moſt of the 
Engliſh counties for providing five 
Hundred white bows, and five hun- 
dred bundles of arrows, for the 
then intended war againſt France, 

« Similar orders are repeated in 
the following years, with this dif- 
ference only, that the ſheriff of 
Glouceſterſhire is directed to furniſh 
tive hundred painted bows, as well 
as the ſame number of white, 

« The famous battle of Crefly 
was fought four years afterwards, 
in which our chroniclers ſtate that 
we had two thouſand archers, who 
were oppoſed to about the fame 
number of the French, together 
with a circumſtance, which ſeems 
to prove, that by this time we uſed 
the long-bow, whilſt the French ar- 
chers ſhot with the arbaleſt. 

_ & Previouſly to this engagement 
fell a very heavy rain, which is ſaid 
to have much damaged the bows of 
the French, or perhaps rather the 
Now our long- 
bow (when unſtrung) may be moſt 
conveniently covered, > as to pre 
vent the rain's injuring itz nor is 
there ſcarcely any addition to the 
44 weight 


weight from ſuch a caſe ; whereas 
the arbaleſt is of a moſt inconveni- 
ent form to be ſheltered from the 
weather. 

% As therefore in the year 1342, 
orders iſſued to the ſherives of each 
county to provide five hundred 
bows, with a proper proportion of 
arrows, I cannot but infer that theſe 


were long-bows, and not the arba- 


leſt. a 6 . 
We are ſlill in the dark indeed 


when the former weapon was firſt 


introduced by our anceſtors ; but I 
will venture to ſhoot my bolt in this 
obſcurity, whether it may be well 
directed or not, as poſſibly it may 
produce a better conjecture from 
others. 

«© Edward the Firſt is known to 
have ſerved in the holy wars, where 
he muſt have ſeen the effect of ar- 
chery from a long-bow to be much 
ſuperior to that of the arbaleſt, in 
the uſe of which, the Italian ſtates, 
and particularly the Genoeſe, had 
always becn diſtinguiſhed, | 

This circumſtance would ap- 

pear to me very decifive, that we 

owe the introduction of the long- 
bow to this king, were it not to be 
© obſerved, that the bows of the Afia- 
\_ has (though differing totally from 
the arbaleſt) were yet rather un- 
like to our long-bows in point of 
— 

„This objection therefore muſt 
be admitted; but till poſſibly, as 
the Altatic bows were more power- 
ful than the arbaleſt, ſome of our 


Engliſh cruſaders might have ſub- 


ſtituted our long-bows in the room 
of the Afﬀtatic ones, in the ſame 
manner that improvements are fre- 
quently made in our preſent artil- 
lery, We mig'it conſequently, be- 
fore the battle of Creſſy, have had 
ſuch a ſufficient number of troops 
trained to the long-bow, as to be 
deg:tive in our favour, as they were 


/ 


afterwards at Poitiers and Agi 
court. 

„The battle of Poictiers 
fought A. D. 1356, four years 
ter which a peace took place if 
tween England and France, | 

When treaties are concludes 
it generally happens that both if 
tions are heartily tired of the wi 
and they are commonly apt to ſ 
poſe, that no freſh rupture 

appen for a conſiderable ti 
whence follows the diſuſe of m 


_- 
N 
* 
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tary exerciſes, eſpecially in tro ke 
which were immediately diſvand ; 
upon the ceſſation of hoſtilities, ber 
the ofhcers of which had no h- ny 
AY s | hte 
We find accordingly, that te 
the year 1363, Edward the Thi; 
was obliged to iſſue an order, een 
bidding many rural ſports, and n 
joining the uſe of archery, whi ba 
even in the ſpace of four years _ 
begun to be neglected. This or nd f 
was again repeated in 1365. dem 
Ihe Black Prince died in 13 d 
and Edward furvived him but f « 
years: we cannot therefore exp kme 
any farther regulations for promi or 
ing archery, after the laſt oder 
which I have ſtated, and which lrin 
ſued in 1363. During the fix f ben 
8 of this interval, the prince pet 
Wales was in foreign parts, tre t 
the whole ten were the dregs of rn. 
ward's life. 4 
Richard the Second, who (ti: | 
ceeded, is well known to have tieldi 
tle attended to the cares of gore weit 
ment. In the fifteenth year h ed. 
ever of his reign (A. D. 1392) Wilton 
iflued an order, directing all ing! 


ſervants of his houſehold never 
travel without bows and arro 
and to take every opportunity 
uſing this exerciſe, which une! 
ſeems to prove that it had dur 
the greater part of his reign be 
much neglected, w_— 


« Henry the Fourth, though of 
, pore warlike diſpoſition, ſeems to 
we done little more for the en- 
muracement of archery than his 

«ceflor, as the only ſtatute of 
b rign Which relates to this head, 


SA ts 


ude no farther than abliging the 
h A owfmiths to point their arrows 
W ver than they had hitherto done. 

« The wars during his reign 


we indeed confined to this coun» 
n; but the uſe of archers ſeems 
dave been well known, as the 
hike of Exeter, at the — 
dis rebellion, entertained a con- 
Werable band of them. Fourſcore 
bers are {aid alſo to have contri- 
hed greatly to a victory of this 
me king over a large body of re- 
els at Cirenceſter, ſome of which 
fem to have been of an Amazo- 
tin diſpoſition, as his majeſty at- 
mbutes this ſucceſs to the good 
women, as well as men of this town, 
nd for theſe their ſervices, grants 
tem annually fix bucks and a hogſ- 
ad of wine. 

« I do not find any act of par- 
lament of Henry the Fifth in re- 
ktion to this exerciſe ; and all the 
ers in Rymer, till the battle of 
Inncourt, relate to great guns, 
um which he ſeems at firſt to have 
apecled more confiderable advan- 
bye than from the-training of bow- 
mn, — 

« It ſhould ſeem, however, that 
bis fort of artillery, from its un- 
reldineſs, bad _ narrow roads, 
ether with other defects, was as 
ſt but of little uſe in military ope- 
ons. In the year 1417 this 
ug therefore aſcribes bis victory 
t Apincourt to the archers, and 
arelts the ſherives of many coun- 
ie to pluck from every gooſe fix 
ug feathers ſor the purpoſe of im- 
ring arrows, which are to be 
Rl for by the king. | 
A ſimilar order again iſſues to 
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the ſherives in the following year, 
VIZ. 1418, | 

« In 1421, though the French 
had been defeated, both at Creſſy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, by the 
Engliſh archers, yet they ſlill con- 
tinued the uſe of the croſs- bow, for 
which reaſon Henry the Fifth, as 
duke of Normandy, confirms the 
charters and privileges of the bali- 
ſtarit, which had been long eſta- 
bliſhed as a fraternity in his city of 
Rouen, | 

« During the long reign of Henry 
the Sixth, I do not meet with any 
ſtatute, or proclamation, concern- 
ing archery ; which may be well ac- 
counted for, whilſt this king was 
under age, or the weakneſs of mind 
which enſued, as far at leaſt as re- 
lates to his perſonal interference in 
this matter ; but it is rather extra- 
ordinary, that his uncles ſhould not 
have enjoined this exerciſe, as the 
were ſo long engaged in wars with 
France, the loſs of which kingdom 
may be perhaps attributed to this 
neglect, 

It was neceſſary for Edward 
the Fourth, who ſucceeded, to be 
prepared againſt the Lancaſtrians; 
and yet we find much earlier ſta- 
tutes for the promotion of arche 
in Ireland, than in England, whic 
was more likely to become the ſcene 
of civil war. | 

In the fifth year therefore of 


his reign an act paſſed, that every 


Engliſhman, and Iriſhman dwelling 
with Engliſhmen, ſhall have an 
Engliſh. bow of his own height, 
which is directed to be made of 
e wych, hazel, aſh, or aw- 
urne, or any other reaſonable tree 
according to their power. The 


next chapter alſo directs that butts 


ſhall be made in every townſhip, - 
which the inhabitants are obliged 
to ſhoot up and down every feſt 
day, under the penalty of a half- 


penny, 
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penny, when they ſhall omit this 
exerciſe, . 
In the fourteenth year how- 
ever of this ſame king, it appears 
by Rymer's Fœdera, that one thou- 
ſand archers were to be ſent to the 
duke of Burgundy, whoſe pay is 
ſettled at ſix pence a day, which is 
more than a common ſoldier re- 
ceives clear in the preſent times, 
when proviſions are ſo much dear- 
er, and the value of money is ſo 
much decreaſed. This circumllance 
ſeems to prove, very ſtrongly, the 
great eſtimation in which archers 
were ſtill held. In the ſame year, 
Edward preparing for a war with 
France, directs the ſlierives to pro- 
cure bows and arrows, „“as moſt 
ſpecially requiſite and neceſſary.“ 
As bows and arrows were how- 
ever finally diſuſed by the introduc- 
tion of fire- arms, it becomes neceſ- 
ſary, in this inveſtigation, to take 
ſome ſhort notice of what may re- 
late to ordnance, or muſquetry, and 
that Edu ard ſoon afterwards directs 
all workmen who might be uſeful 
for artillery (as we ſhould now term 
it), to be preferred. On the war 
takin, place with Scotland, eight 
years gfter this, Edward provides 
both ordnance and archers, ſo that 
though the uſe of artillery was now 
gaining ground, yet that of the 
bow and arrow was not neglected. 

6 The ſucceeding reign of Rich- 
ard the Third opens with a fimilar 
ſtatute to that of Edward the Fourth, 
but directs that all Venetian ſhips 
ſhall with every butt of Malmſey, 
or Tyre, import ten bow-ftaves, as 
the price had riſen from forty ſhil- 
lings to eight pounds a hundred, 

« By this attention to archery, 
he was able to fend one thouſand 
bowmen to the duke of Bretagne in 
the year following, and availed 
himſelf of the ſame troops at the 
battle of Boſworth, 


ON THE PRACTICE 


I do not find a finvle 
Henry the Seventh's (n — 
Fœdera) relative to gunpowder 
artillery; whilſt, on the other h 
in 1488, he directs a large levy 
archers to be ſent to Brittany, ar 
that they ſhall be reviewed befolf 
they embark. In the nineteen 
year of his reign, this ſame kin 
forbids the uſe of the croſs-ho 
becauſe „ the long-bow had beg 
much uſed in this realm, where 
honour and victory had been gotte 
againſt outward enemies, the real 
greatly defended, and much mo 
the dread of all Chriſtian princ 
by reaſon of the ſame.” 

During the long reign of Hen 
the Eighth, no royal order ifſug 
which relates to archery, but the 
are ſeveral ſtatutes which ſtate th 
neceſſity ef reviving this martial e 
erciſe. Edward the Sixth uſed 
ſhoot himſelf with a bow. 

„ In the reign of Philip a 
Mary, the ſtatutes of Henry tl 
Eighth for the promotion of 
chery are much commended, wit 
directions to enforce them. 

„% The 8 Eliz. c. 10. regulat 
the price of bows, and the 13 Eli 
e. 14. enacts, that bow+ſtaves ſh; 
be brought into the realm from t 
Hanſe-towns and the Eaſtward, 
that archery ſtill continued to be 
object of attention in the legil 
ture. 115 

] find neither ſtatute nor p 
clamation of James the Firſt ont 
head; but it appears by Dr, Bire 
Life of his ſon ( 32 Henry) t 
at eight years of age he learned 
ſhoot both with the bow and gu 
whilſt at the ſame time this priv 
had in his eſtabliſhment an offie 
who was ſtyled how-bearer. _ 

4 To the beſt of my recolleth 
alſo, though I cannot at preſent 
fer to my authority, this king gra 
ed a ſecond charter ta the _— 

5 0 
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Nere 
kmous 
Wery ( 
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bun 


E 

ler by which' the powers 
n | pO 

N a from Henry the 

er 


Gehth were conſiderably extended. 
« Charles the 'Firſt ſeems, from 
t dedication of a treatiſe, enti- 
4, „The Bowman's Glory,“ to 
vie been himſelf an archer; and 
@ the eighth year of his reign he 
fed a commiſſion to the chancel- 
&r, lord mayor, and ſeveral of the 
*rr-council, to prevent the fields 
r London being ſo incloſed, as 


table exerciſe of ſhooting,” as 
i to lower the mounds where 
ker prevented the view from one 
duk to another. 1 

« The ſame commiſſion directs 
fat bridges ſhould be thrown over 
de dykes, and that all ſhooting 
nls which had been removed, 
hculd be reſtored. | 


hed two proclatnations for the pro- 
won of archery, the laſt of which 
reommends the uſe of the bow and 
pike together. 
„Catherine of Portugal (queen 


nous archer, belonging to the Ar- 
very Company, at a public-houſe 
- 8 into the Artillery 
wund. 
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«10 interrupt the neceſſary and 


„Charles the Firſt likewiſe if- -. 


Charles the Second) ſeems to. 
re been much pleaſed with the 


ere is a very good portrait of this 
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fight ar leaſt of this exerciſe ; for 
in 1676, by the contributions of fir 
Fdward Hungerfard and others, a 
filver badge tor the marſhal of the 
fraternity was made, weighing 
ty enty- five ounces, and reprefent- 
ing an archer drawing the long- bow 
(in the proper manner) to his ear, 
with the following inſcription : Re- 
ine Catherina Sagittarii, The 
8 pporters are two bowmen with 
the arms of England and Portugal. 
In 1682 there was a moſt mag» 
nificent cavalcade and entertain- 
ment given by the Finſbury ar- 
chers, when they beſtowed the ti- 


tles of duke of Shoreditch, mar- 


quis of Iſlington, &c. upon the 
moſt deſerving. Charles the Se- 
cond was preſent upon this occa» 
lion, but the day being rainy, he 
was obliged ſoon to leave the field. 
„do not find any thing relu- 
tive to the ſtate of archery during 
the ſhort reign of James the Se- 
cond ; but it continued after this to 
be uſed for a manly exerciſe, as ap- 

ars. by the following epitaph on 


- theſouth fide of Clerkenwellchurch, 


which is ſtill very legible, 


Sir William Wood lies very near-this ſtone, 
In's time of archery excelled by none; 
Few were his equals, and this noble art 

Hath ſuffer'd now in the moſt tender part. 

Long did he live the honour of the bow, 
And his long life to that alone did owe 4 ' 
But how can art ſecure, or what can fav 
Extreme old age from an appointed grave? 
Suryiving archers much his loſs lament, 
And in reſpect beſtow'd this monument, 
Where whiſtling arrows did his worth proclaim, 
And eternize his memory, and name, 


Obit Sept, 4. A. D. 16gr. æt. 82. 


— 


« Archery, however, did not ens 
tirely die with fir William Wood; 
for in 1696, a widow (named Mrs. 
Elizabeth Shakerley) left by her 
will thirty-five pounds to be diſtri- 


buted 
f 
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buted in prizes to this fraternity. 
Poffibly ſhe had attended the Fins- 
bury 
fity which Ovid aſcribes to Pene- 
1 


« In the ſucceeding reign of 
queen Anne, I have been informed 
by general Oglethorpe, that toge- 
ther with the duke of Rutland, and 
ſeveral others of conſiderable rank, 
he uſed frequently to ſhoot in the 
neighbourhood of London. I do 
not preſume to gueſs the general's 
age, but he muſt be advanced in 
years, as he was aid - de - camp to 
prince Eugene of Savoy, and till 
continues to handle his bow in ſuch 
a manner, that there 1s little doubt 
but that he would diſtinguiſh him- 
felf in this manly exerciſe. 

4 Ido not find in the archives of 
thecompany any memoranda of con- 
ſequence during the reign of George 
the Firſt; but till the year 1753 
targets were erected in the Finſbury 
fields, during the Eaſter and Whit- 
ſun holidays, when the beſt ſhooter 
was ſtyled captain for the enſuing 
year, and the ſecond, lieutenant. 
Of theſe there are only two now 
ſurviving, viz. Mr. Benjamin Poole 
and Mr. Philip Conttable, who 
have frequently obtained theſe ti - 
tles. The former of theſe 1s now 
rather aged and infirm, but the lat- 
ter hath been ſo obliging as to ſhew 
me moſt of their marks in the Fins- 


bury fields, as well as to communi- | 


cate ſeveral anecdotes and obſerva- 
tions relative to archery. 

&« Having now deduced the hi- 
ſtory of the long-bow even to the 
preſent times, when it ceaſes to be 
uſed by the chartered company, I 
ſhall now endeavour to ſuggeſt the 
reaſons, why this military weapon 
was ſo decihve in the battles of pre- 
ceding centuries. 

e Before the introduction of fire- 
arms the enemy could only be 


archers, from the ſame curio- 


not be eaſily ſecured from the w 


other hand, together.with the « 


lofles having been experienced 
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ſtruck at a diſtance flin | 
bow uſed by the ancients, wy f | 
croſs-bow ; to all which the En 
liſh long-bow was infinitely ſur 
ror, | 

As for ſlings, they ney 
been uſed in the more 2: ti = | 
of Europe by armies in the fol 
for which as there muſt have be 
ſome fundamental reaſons, I w 
venture to ſuggeſt two, though pe 
ſibly there may be many others, 

it ſhould ſeem, in the f 

lace, that flingers cannot advan 
in a compact body, on account 
the ſpace to be occupied by tl 
weapon in its rotatory motion; a 
in the ſecond place, that the weir 
of the ſtones to be carried muil p 
ceſſarily impede the {lingers great 
in their movements. 

„The bow of the ancients, 
repreſented in all their reliefs, 1 
a mere toy compared with that 
our anceſtors; it was therefe 
chiefly uſed by the Parthian+, whq 
attacks (like thoſe of the preſe 
Arabs) were deſultory. 

« As forthe 9 it is 0 
moſt inconvenient form for ca 
age, even with the modern impro 
ments; and, in caſe of rain, co 


ther. After the firſt ſhot moreo 
it could not be recharged und: 
conſrderable time, whilſt the be 
were alſo heavy and cumberſom 

«© 'Fhe Engliſh long-bow, on 


ver of arrows, was caſily car 
by the archer, as eaſily ſecuredf 
rain, and recharged almoſt inſta 
neouſly, It is not therefore ext 
ordinary, that troops, who fol 
uſed this moſt effectual wea 
ſhould generally obtain the vid 
even when oppoſed to much n 
numerous armies, 

« But it may be urged, thattl 


ies, muſt have induced 
| — the ſame mode of 
which was actually at- 
both by the French and 
(as, though too late in the day. 
« | have endeavoured already to 
that the long-bow was not 
E uſed even in England 
Uthe time of Edward the Third, 


| w wn the victory at Creſſy ſuffici- 
h ay proclaimed the ſuperiority of 
rs. WW: weapons ; 

> fi « [t required, however, ſo much 


mung before the archer could be 
wert, that we muſt not be ſur- 


lit ſoon afterwards this mili- 
; a exerciſe was much neglected, 
rei: ppears by the preambles of ſe- 


wal ancient ſtatutes. 

« Whilit the military tenures 
ited, the ſovereign could only 
| upon his tenants during war, 
o therefore attended with the 


8, \ 

that dens they had been uſed to, and 
ref ach required no previous prac- 
he 5 
preſq on the other hand, the Eng- 


| uecbers were obliged by acts of 
lament, even in time of peace, 
erect butts in every pariſh, and 
ſhoot on every Sunday and ho- 
lay, after repatring perhaps to 


c We butts from a conſiderable di- 
Deo WMWince, whilſt the expence of at leaſt 
unde en-bow, is repreſented as being 
e balWturge, which they were ſcatcely 


Mul to, 
«The king and parliaments of 
bscountry having thus compelled 


Ca inhabitants to ſuch training, the 
ed (Wi armies had (it ſhould ſeem) 
ata (ame advantage over our ene- 
+ cx: 13 the excluſive uſe of fire- 


would give us at preſent. 

* It appears alſo by what hath 
d already ſtared, that the long- 
continued to be in eſtimation 
more than two centuries after 
pow det was introduced, which 
bly aroſe from muſquets bo- 
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ing very cumberſome and unwieldy. 
It is well known that rapid move- 
ments are generally decifive of the 
campaign, and for ſuch the archers 
were particularly adapted, becauſe, 
as they could not be annoyed at the 
fame — by the weapons of the 
enemy, they had ſcarcely any oc- 
caſion for armour. The flower of 
ancient armies likewiſe was the ca- 
valry, againſt which the long- bow 
never failed to prevail, as man and 
horſe were too large objects to be 
miſſed; and hence the great num- 
ber of French nobility who were 
priſoners at Creſſy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, for being diſmounted (if 
not wounded) whilit they were alſo 
clad in heavy armour, they could 
not make their eſcape. 

„The ſame reaſon accounts for 
our obtaining theſe ſignal victories 
with ſo inferior numbers ; for the 
nobility and gentry thus becoming 
priſoners, the other parts of the 
French army made little or no re- 
ſiſtance. 

Having mentioned ſo many ad- 
vantages on the ſide of the Engliſh 
archers, I cannot but obſerve, that 
if the enemy gained the wind a- 
gainſt them, it muſt have been al- 
moſt as deciſive in favour of our 
opponents, as when it is obtained 
in a ſea-fight: I conclude, how- 
ever, that our generals avoided en- 
gagements, it poſlible, when the 
wind was not favourable. 

« I ſhall now conclude this eſſay 
by a few anecdotes and general ob- 
ſervations relative to the ſubject. 

„Though we hear of arrows at 
Cheviot Chaſe which were a yard 
long, yet it is by no means to be 
ſuppoſed that the whole band made 
ute of ſuch, or could draw them to 
the head. 

The regulation of the Triſh ſta- 
tute of Edward the Fourth, viz. 
that the bow ſhall not exceed the 

| | height 
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height of the man, is allowed by 
archers to have been well confider- 
ed; and as the arrow ſhould be 
half the length of the bow, this 
would give an arrow of a yard in 
length to thoſe only who were fix 
feet high, A firong man of this 
ſize in the preſent times cannot ea- 
fily draw above twenty-four inches, 
if the bow. is of a proper itrength 
to do execution at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance. At the ſame time it muſt 
be admitted, that as our anceſtors 
were obliged by ſome of the old ſta- 
tutes to begin ſhiooting with the 
long-bow at the age of ſeven, they 
might have acquired a greater flight 
in this exerciſe than their deſcend - 
ants, though the latter ſnould be al- 
lowed to be of equal ſtrength. 

« As the ſhooting with the long- 
bow was firſt introduced in Eng- 
land, and practiſed almoſt exclu- 
fively for nearly two centuries, fo 
it hath occalioned a peculiar me- 
thod of drawing the arrow to the 
ear, and not to the breaſt, 

« 'That this 1s contrary to the 
uſage of the ancients 1s very clear 
from their relicts, and from the tra- 
dition of the Amazons cutting off 
one of their paps, as it occalioned 
an impediment to their ſhooting. 

« As for Diana's not having ſuf- 
fered the ſame amputation, it muſt 
be remembered that ſhe was not 
only a goddeſs, but moſt active 
huntreſs, and profeſſed the moſt 
perfett chaſtity ; ſhe therefore could 
not be ſuppoſed to have been im- 
peded by ſuch an obſtacle to ar- 
chery, as Juno or Ceres, 

& The Finſbury archer is there- 
fore repreſented in this attitude of 
drawing to the car, both in the 
Bowman's Glory, as alſo in the fil- 
ver badge given by Catherine 
(queen of Charles the Second) to 
the Artillery Company, 


« Several years ago there was a 


the archers laid him a bowl 
punch, that he could not dray r 


ſeven yards, I conclude that ſu 
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man named Topham, who exhitf 
ed moſt ſurprizing teats of ſtreng 
and who happened to be at a p 
lze-houſe near Iſlington, to whi 
the Finſbury archers. reſorted, af 
their exerciſe. Topham conſide 
the long-bow as. a play-thing, o 
fit for a child, upon Which one 


Va ne RATE i. 


arrow tivo-thirds of its length, Te 
ham accepted this bet with t 
greateſt cpntidence of winning, b 
bringing the arrow to his breaſt, 
ſtead of his car, he was great 
mortified by paying the wager, 
ter many truitleſs eſtorts. 
As to the diſtance to which 
arrow can be thut from a long- be 
with the beſt ele vation of forty- 
degrees, that muſt neceſſarily 
pend muck both upon the itreng 
and ſlight of the archer ; but ast 
longeſt diſtance I can find in t 
annexed plans is eleven ſcore a 


length is not often exceeded. 

„% There is indeed a traditid 
that an attorney of Wigan, in Li 
caſliire (named Leigh), ſhotan 
in three flights ; but the ſame t 
dition ſtates, that he placed him 
in a very particular attitude, whi 
cannot be uſed commonly in 
exerciſe, 

„ The archers conſider an arr 
of an ounce weight to be the | 
for flight or hitting a mark at a cc 
tiderable diſtance, and that aſp : 
is the beſt material of which tt 
can be made. 

« As to the feathers, that o 
gooſe is preferred; it is alſo wilh 
that the bird ſhould be two orth 
years old, and that the feather 
drop of itſelf, | 
And here it may not perh 
be improper to explain the g 
gooſe wing in the ballad of Chei 
Chaſe, | 


« J 


Two out of the three feathers 


* 
r 


i-hird is generally brown or grey, 
eng taken from the gooſe, and 
© this difference in point of co- 
wr, intorms the archer when the 


ne tr is properly placed. From 
WI k moſt diſtinguiſhed part there - 
u ehe whole arrow ſometimes re- 


T (cs its name. * ; 

h rl « Though archery continued to 
g, bi; encouraged by the king and le- 
alt, | alature for more than two centu- 


n alter the firſt knowledge of the 
kits of gunpowder, yet by the 
ner end of the reign of Henry the 
ſebth, it ſeems to have been part- 
Fconfidered as a paſtime. 


ty arthur, the elder brother of 
ly Mice, | Caid to have been fond of 
ren, ks exerc e, in ſo much, that a 
as Wo ſhooter was ſtyled prince Ar- 


Ir 

« We are alſo informed, that he 
Wched his tent at Mile End, in 
er to be preſent at this recrea- 
n, and that Henry his brother 
battended, | 

hen the latter afterwards be- 
ne king, he gave a prize at Wind- 
to thoſe who ſhould excel in 
s exerciſe; and a capital ſhot 
ning been made, Henry faid to 
ow (one of his guards) * if 
u ſill win, you ſhall be duke 
r all archers,” Barlow there- 


ae having ſucceeded, and living 
* dorediteh, was created duke 
h tþ 0 | 


pon another occaſion, Henry 
the queen were met by two 
adred archers on Shooter's Hill, 
ich probably took its name from 
: allembling near it to ſhoot at 
. 

* This king likewiſe gave the 
charter to the Artillery Com- 
in the twenty-ninth year of 
rizn, by which they are per- 


\ arrow are commonly white, 
vine plucked from the gander, but 
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mitted to wear dreſſes of any co- 
lour, except purple and ſcarlet, to 
ſhoot not only at marks, but birds, 
if not — or herons, and 
within two miles of the royal pa- 
laces. They are alſo enjoined by 
the ſame charter not to wear furs of 
a greater price than thoſe of the 
martin, "The moſt material privi- 
lege, however, 1s, that of indem- 
nitication from murder, if any per- 
ſon paſſing between the ſhooter and 
the mark 1s killed, provided the ar- 
chers have firſt called out As r. 

„As it appears by what hath 
been ſtated, that both Henry the 
Eighth and his queen ſometimey 
attended the archers when they- 
were ſhooting at marks, it is not at 
all extraordinary that their dreſſes 
began to be expenſive, and that 
they ſtudied much the gracefulneſs 
of the attitude. 

“ Aſcham, therefore, who wrote 
his Toxophilus at the end of this 
reign, hath ſeveral chapters on this 
head, in which he begins, by ridi- 
culing the aukwardneſs of ſome ar- 
chers in this reſpect, as in the fol- 
lowing citation, 

© Another coureth downe, and 


layeth out his buttocks, as though 


he ſhould ſhootſat crowes.“ 

„Which laſt part moreover ex- 
_ a paſſage in Shakeſpeare's 

ing Lear, act iv. ſc. 6. 

© That fellow handles his bow 
like a crowkeeper.“ 

„ From the words above quoted 
it is to be inferred, that when gun- 
powder was yet very dear, fields 
were kept from crows by unſkiltul 
archers, who had no grace in their 
attitudes, and were therefore ſpoken 
of by the expert with the greateſt 
contempt, ſo that to ſhoot like a 
crowkeeper, had become prover- 
bial. ; 

"« Aſcham mentions another par- 
ticular with regard to archery in his 
time, 
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time, which is, that (as it com- 
monly happens in other paſtimes) 
the bets at theſe ſhooting matches 
began to be conſiderable. 

6 I ſhall conclude this eſſay by 
mentioning, that the long-bow con- 
tinues to be uſed as a manly exer- 
ciſe by the inhabitants of. Geneva, 


ev 


\ 


and in many parts of Flanders: ; 
is it totally neglected in Great 33 
tain, particularly Lancaſhire, ai 
London, where a ſociety (of whi : 
our worthy member fir Aſhton 1 
ver is the preſident) frequently 
this manly recreation,” 


— 


OBSERVATIONS on the LANGUAGE of the PEOPLE commor 


called GYPSIES. 


| | * 
[ From the ſame Publication. ] 


« J T has long been ſurmiſed that 
the vagrant tribes of people 
called in this country Gypſies, and 
on parts of the continent of Eu- 
rope, Cingari, Zingari, and Chin- 
ali, were of eaſtern origin. The 
— name has been ſuppoſed a 
corruption of Egyptian, and ſome 
learned perſons have judged it not 
improbable that their language 
might be traced to the Coptic, 

„ In the courſe of reſearches 
which I have had occaſion to pur- 
ſue on the ſubje& of language, I 
obſerved that Ludolfus, in his Hi- 
ſtory of Ethiopia, makes mention, 
incidentally, of the Cingari vel. Er- 
rones Nubiani, and gives a ſpeci- 
men of words which he had col- 
lected from theſe people in his tra- 
vels, with a view ot determining 
their origin. He diſcuſſes the opi- 
nions of various writers concerning 
them, but forms no preciſe one of 
his own, concluding his obſerva- 
tions with theſe words: «+ Eadem 
vocabula, cùm maximam partem 
reperiam apud Vulcanium, à cen- 
tum ſerè annis tradita, non fictitia 
exiſtimo, ut Megiſerus putat, nec 
corrupta ex aliis linguis, neque 
Egyptiaca five Coptica.“ 

« ] was ſurpriſed to find many 
of the words contained in the ſpe- 
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cimen familiar to my eye, 
pointed out to fir Joſeph Banks 
the latter end of the year 151 
their evident correſpondence 
the terms in the Hindoſy nic, of 
it is 1 termed in India, 
Moors language. This fimilit 
appeared to me ſo extraordin 
that I was inclined to ſuſpect an 
ror in the publication, which mi 
have ariſen from a confuſion of 
ſcure vocabularies in the authq 
poſſeſſion. The circumſtance, he 
ever, determined me to pay fart 
attention to the ſubiect, and to 
amine, in the firſt place, whet 
the language ſpoken by the Gy 
tribes in | 4. hs 1 and by tho 
the remoter parts of the contic 
of Europe, were one and the ſa 
and then to aſcertain whether 
actually bore the affinity, which 
forcibly ſtruck me in Ludolfus 
any of the languages on the cc 
nent of India. | 
„Through the obliging 
ance of fir Joſeph Banks, who 
ſpared no pains to promote this 
velligation, I procured an 9 : 
nity of obtaining a liſt of * 
from our Gypſies, which J ca 
pend upon as genuine, and tt 
ably accurate in reſpec to the 
nunciation, from their * 


0 wrated by words alſo taken down, 
Whucately, by fir Joſeph, and by 
: Ir, Blagden. Mr. Matra did me 
& favour to tranſmit for me a liſt 
{yords to Turkey, and from this 
wenious friend Mr. B. Piſani. I 


_—_ 
* 
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mation of them, together wi 

ine information reſpecting the 
unners of the Chinghiares, in the 
lui dominions, which, how- 
en does not come within the de- 
u of this paper, as I mean to 
mine myſelf, in the preſent com- 
wnication, ſimply to the queſtion 
itte (milarity of language, which, 
f efabliſhed, I ſhould eſteem a 
utter of no little curioſity ; pre- 
ning it to be perfectly new to the 
wid, Of this ſimilarity the learn- 
{members of the ſociety will be 
wbled to form their judgment 
bm the annexed paper, exhibiting 
jcompariſon of a few of the words 
xured from the different quar- 
before mentioned, with the 
Endoſtanic terms, from the . beſt 
bliſhed and parole authorities. 

It may not be unworthy of re- 
rt, that the general appellation 
theſe people in the ealtern paris 
Europe, is very nearly connect- 
with that of the inhabitants of 
fon, in the Eaſt-Indies, who 
equally termed Lingaleſe and 
Woaleſe; though at the ſame 
it muſt be acknowledged that 
language of this ifland has much 
kcorreſpondence with that of the 
lies, than many other of the 
in dialects. His grace the 
ſhop of York, with his uſual 
mment, ſuggeſted to me the 
ability that the Zingari here 
den of, may have derived their 
„ and perhaps their origin, 
the people called Langart or 
Warians, who are found in the 
Ri-weft parts of the peninſula 


moll, and infeſt the coals 
7 . 


ON THE LANGUAGE OF GYPSIES, 


wired a complete and n 
t 
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of Guzerat and Sindy with their 
piratical depredations. The mari- 
time turn of this numerous race of 
people, with their roving and en- 
terpriſing diſpoſition, may warrant 
the idea of occaſional emigrations 
in their boats, by the courſe of the 
Red Sea. 

« Notwithſtanding that the re- 
ſemblance-to the Hindoſtanic is the 
prediminant feature in the Gypſey 


dialect, yet there are words inter- 


ſperſed, which evidently coincide 
with other languages. Beſide the 
Mahratta and Bengaleſe, which IL 
have marked in the comparative ſpe- 
cimen, it 1s not a little fingular that 
the terms for the numerals ſeven, 
eight, and nine, are — Greek, 
although the firſt five, and that for 
ten, are indiſputably Indian. It is 
alſo a curious obſervation, that al - 


though the Indian term for ſeven, 


being ſaath, differs from the Gyp- 
ſey, yet that for a week, or ſeven 
days, is the eftan of the latter. 
One word only, among thoſe which 
I have examined, bears a reſem- 
blance to the Coptic, which is rom, 
the ſame with romi, a man. In 
compariſons of this nature, a due 
allowance muſt be made, not only 
for the various modes of ſpelling 


adopted by different perſons and 


different nations, but alſo tor the 
diſſimilar manner in which the ſame 
individual ſound ſtrikes the organs 
of the hearers; of which tome 

pointed inſtances might be given. 
% Should any be inclined to 
doubt (which I ſcarcely ſuppoſe 
poſſible) of the identity of the Gyp- 
ſey or Cingari, and the Hindoſlanic 
languages, ſtill it will be acknow- 
ledgec as no unintereſting ſubject 
of ſpeculation, that tribes wander- 
ing through the mountains of Nu- 
bia, or the plains of Romania, have 
converſed for centuries in a dtaleR 
pertect.y ſimilar to that ſpoken at this 
+ day 
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day by the obſcure, deſpiſed, and 
wretched people in England, whoſe 
language has been confidered as a fa · 
bricated gibberiſh, and confounded 
withacantin uſe amongſtthievesand 


— 
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beggars, and whoſe perſons ha 
been (till within the SA 
year) an object of the perſecutie 
inſtead of the proteQion of « 


laws. 


0 1 **. 
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EXTRACT from Mr. STRUTT': ESSAY on the ORIGIN ; 
| PROGRESS of the ART of ENGRAVING, 


LF rom his Biographical Dictionary of Engravers.] 


& AVING proved, in the 


: preceding part of this Eſ- 


ſay, the great antiquity of engrav- 
ing, it remains-now to confider the 
art in a far more extenſive point of 
view, and to examine, when it was 
profeſſedly executed for the pur- 
poſe of producing ſpecimens on pa- 
per; which happy invention in- 
creaſed its reputation, and rendered 
it more generally uſeful. - The con- 
x it now acquired with the 
public, occaſioned its ſeparation 
from the ſhop of the goldſmith, and 
worker in metals, with whom it 
ſeems to have remained for _ 


ages, as a branch of their profeſ- 


fion ; and the engraver by himſelf 
was properly conſidered as au artiſt 
of the firſt rank. * 

© The Germans and the Italians 
both lay claim to the invention of 
the art of taking impreſſions from 
engraved plates on paper. The 
former place their dependence upon 
the antiquity of the works which 
they produce; as the engravings 
of the old mafters of that country : 


the latter upon the poſitive aſſertion. 


of 1 Vaſari, who attributes 
it to Maſſo Finiguerra, a Florentine 
artiſt; and declares, that it was ac- 
cidentally diſcovered by him about 
the year 1466. 
« Profeſſor Chriſt mentions ſeve- 
ral old engravings, evidently the 
production of ſome German artiſt ; 


lections any engravings of 2 p 
date to thoſe mentioned above; 


out date, are mentioned howeve 


vw 


one of them dated as early as 146 
the reſt 1466 and 1467 ; which 
count, reſpecting the two latt 
dates, is confirmed by M. Hein 
ken, an excellent and able writ 
upon this ſubject, whoſe public 
tions are frequently referred to 
the courſe of this work. Theſe, 
ſeems, were the earlieſt Germ 
rints they could produce wi 
tes; whereas the firſt dated e 
gravings in Italy, are ſaid to be t 
geographical charts for an editi 
of Ptolemy, publiſhed at Ron 
A. D. 1478. The plates for 
large edition of the Poems of Dan 
invented by Boticelli, and engra 
by him, or Baldini, did not appe 
ell 1481. Hence we find the d 
ference of twelve years betweent 
date of the Italian engravings 
thoſe produced in — 
<« It is indeed remarkable, tl 
no print has hitherto been produg 
by the Italians, which can with 
leaſt degree of certainty be att 
buted to Finiguerra. Neither 0%" 
there been found in the foreign 


others rudely executed, and wi 


proofs of the exerciſe of the art 

well in Italy as in Germany, 

fare the publication of thoſe pn 

which were dated, But it would 

highly improper to place an in 
2 5 


a faith upon an evidence ſo doubt- 
kl; for if there be no date to a 


nun the time preciſely in which 
uss executed; for its rudeneſs, 
ad the indifference of its work- 
zuſhip, are by no means to be 
auldered as certain proofs of its 
gtiquity ; though in ſome caſes 
key may have their weight, —_ 
ally when ſtrengthened by other 
aroborating circumfitances ; yet 
ren then a poſitive decilion in their 
four ought to be very cautiouſly 


mde, 

From the ſimplicity of Andrea 
Uantegna's ſtyle, I wonder not, 
tut he has been often conſidered as 
we of the moſt early engravers. 
for I own, before I was convinced 
experience of the . I 
ancluded, that his manner of en- 
ming was, of all others, the moſt 


ed dient. One of the carlieſt ſpeci- 
be rens of this kind, of workmanſhip, 
mich I have ſeen, is faithfully co- 


ped, plate V. of this volume, If 
be F. which appears upon the pe- 
#2] cloſe to the hand of the ſeat · 


Dan 
l figure, be granted to ſtand for 
app guerra, the print muſt be con- 


Wered as a very valuable acquiſi- 
in; for it would — 
pore, that this ſpecies of engrav- 
I, which was practiſed in Italy 


le, (WT, vas more ancient than any 
rodudJcr adopted in that country, and 
wich WT” ome meaſure exculpate Vaſari 


attributing the invention to Fi- 
Wierra, even if it ſhould hereaf- 


ig de proved that the Germans 
ap aled the art of taking impreſ- 
ve; Ws from engravings prior to the 
d wm Mans. But this interpretation of 
eren — „ is not without 228 
ie art iy. It is expreſly ſaid by 
my, dei. that Baldini . 
ſe pi kigverra, and Boticelli again 


F baldini, Vet if we look at thg 
"n executed by one or both the 


at, it is totally impoſſible to aſ- 


— 
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laſt artiſts' for the edition of 
Dante, dated 1481 we ſhall find 
the ſtrokes, which. conſtitute the 
ſhadows, laid this way or that in» 
diſcriminately, as the engraver 
thought proper, and croſſed with 
ſecond ſtrokes almoſt continually, 


and ſometimes with thirds, as the 


reader may ſee upon plate VII. 
which is a faithful copy of one of 
the engravings for Dante. The 
{tyle of the engraving, plate V. is 
preciſely the ſame as was afterwards 


adopted by Andrea Mantegna ; ſee 


plate VI. which is taken from a 
rint executed by him. The out- 
ine is firſt cut upon the copper in a 

very powerful manner, and the ſha- 

dows are expreſſed by ſimple ſtrokes, 
running from one corner of the 
plate to the other, without any 
crofling, or conſiderable variation, 
preciſely in imitation of drawin 
made with a pen. Now, if Fini- 
guerra worked in this ſtyle, it is 
not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that his 
immediate diſciple, Baldini, or Bo- 
ticelli, inſtructed by Baldini, ſhould 
have ſo totally differed from it. 

« It is as confidently reported, 
on the other hand, that Andrea 
Mantegna learned the art of en- 
8 from the works, if not from 

e inſtructions, of Finiguerra, or 
his ſcholars, If this be true, it 
will alſo appear incredible, that he 
ſhould not in ſome meaſure have 
followed the ſtyle of his inſtruors, 
The print, plate V. has every ex- 
ternal appearance of being executed 

or to the works of tegna ; 
the mechanical part of whoſe en- 
gravings is far ſuperior, firmer, and 
more decided. It is therefore highly 
probable, that from this maſter, 
whoever he might be, Mantegna 
received his firſt inſtructions, This 
pecies of engraving was carried to 

a ſtill farther degree of perfection 

by John Antonio Brixianus, and 

N2 other 


other artiſts of that time. 
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After 
which period it died away, and we 
hear no more of it. And that this 


- ſtyle of workmanſhip was not the 


a 


to, A fuller account of this artiſt, 


moſt ancient, we need only refer to 


rhe oldeit dated prints, and beyond 


them to the braſs plates on tombs, 


and other ſpecimens of the art, for 
centuries. paſt, and we ſhall find the 


ſtrokes promiſcuouſly laid upon 


them, forming the ſhadows,. and 


croſſed or recroſſed without the leatt- 


— 


reſtraint. | 

n Acebrding to what has been 
ſaid, it appears, that 1465 is the 
earlieſt date affixed to any print, 
produced by the Germans, except 
indeed one mentioned by Sandrart, 
in his Academy of Painting, which 
he ſays he had ſeen, bearing date ten 
years earlier, and marked with a 
cypher, compoſed of an H. and an 
S. joined to the croſs-bar of the H. 
preciſely in the fame manner as that 
aſed by Hans' Schauflein, But 


even the moft ſanguine of his own 
. countrymen cannot help allowing 


their ſuſpicion of a miſtake in the 
date; and ſome have ſaid, it ſhould 
have been written 1477, Which o- 
thers think is ſtill too early. It is 
readily allowed that an older maſter 
than Schauflein did exiſt, whœuſed 
the ſame monogram; but his prints 
in general bear the evident marks of 
being copies from others, and b 

no means, from the manner of their 
execution, juſtify the ſuppoſition of 
their being the works of a maſter, 
greatly anterior to the year 1500. 
The ſubject of the print mentioned 
by Sandrart, is a girl careſſing an 
od man while ſhe ſteals his purſe 


from him. This ſubject, it is well 


known, was frequently engraved, 


both on copper and on wood, by a 
variety of ancient maſters ; but, ex- 


cept Sandrart, I never heard of any 
one who had ſeen the print alluded 


' commencement of the work, w 


hence, as a good 


Q 


with his works, may be ſeen in t 
ſecond volume, under the arti 
Schauflein. The ſtory, that Pell 
Schoffer invented the art of engre a 
ing on copper, and taking impri 
ſions from plates of that metal, af 
not bear any ſimilitude to the trut 
neither have we the teaſt plaufil 
reaſon given, in ſupport of ſuch 
aſſertion. 

„ With reſpect to the edit 
of Ptolemy, printed at Rome 
the year 1478, we muſt take noti 
that the plates were not engraved 
Italian artiſts, but by Conrad Swe 
heym, and Arnold Buekinck, be 
of them Germans, The former, 
appears from the dedicatfon, 
brought, not only the art of tak 
impreſſions from engraved plat 
but that of printing alſo, to Ro 
where he died, three years after 


was at length completed by the 
ter; and the plates for this book 
ſuppoſed to have been begun ab 
the year 1472. It will doubt 
ſeem very extraordinary, that 
art of engraving ſhould have | 
diſcovered at Florence ſo earl 
1460, and yet unknown twe 
years afterwards at Rome, -whe 
was firſt introduced by foreign 
tiſts. It appears from this circ 
ſtance, that though Finiguerra, 
ticelli, and Baldini, all of them! 
rentines, poſſeſſed the ſecret, t 
did not divulge it ſpeedily; 
preſumpt 
roof, it may be urged, that 
talian engravings, as are to 
found prior to the year 1472, 
by the hand of one or other of t 
artiſts. If this be granted, 
great plauſibility, at leaſt, is o 
lide, it will follow that che o ut 
nals, from whence the plates tu F 
and III. are taken, are fo. I 
curious and valuable ſpecime 
ancient engravings, which, I 


bee, are unique, muſt have been 
WT .cecuted as early as the year 1464 ; 
jrery ſhort interval, from the time, 
mich Vaſara gives us for the in- 
wntion of the art; and are conſi- 
kably more early than any hither- 
pproduced, though all the great 
beign libraries have been repeat- 
Ar ſearched for that purpoſe. 
Tro of them, I thought, were ſuf- 
ent to ſhew the ſtyle in which 
they are executed; but the ſet con- 
is of eight plates, namely, the 
hen planets, and an almanack by» 
ny of frontiſpiece, on which are 
Actions for finding Eaſter from 
te year 1465 to 1517 incluſive; 

ud the dates regularly follow each 

ther, which plainly proves, that 

ere can be no miſtake with reſpect: 
othe firſt ; and we may be well aſ⸗ 
fired, in this caſe, the engravings 

were not antedated ; for the alma- 

nck of courſe became leſs and leſs 

nluable every year. A full de- 

rption of all theſe engravings 

ul be given in the ſeventh chap- 

trof this Eſſay. 

«If we are inelined to refer theſe 

glites to either of the three Italian 

ils before mentioned, we ſhall 

xturally ſuppoſe them to be the 

wrk of Finiguerra, or Baldini ; for 

fie are not equal, either in draw- 

gor compolition, to thoſe aſcribed 

bBoticelh ; which we know at leaſt 

re defigned by him; and as Bal- 

d is expreſly ſaid to have worked 

bom the deſigns of Boticelli, it will 

year moſt probable, if they are 

obe attributed to any one of theſe 

fire artiſts, they belong to the 

mer. The reader mult be left to 

age for himſelf, whether he con- 

ewes them to be ſufficiently well 

ecuted ; for he is to remember, 

kt Finiguerra is ſpoken of by Va- 

=, as a man of no ſmall ability. 
lern, after all, if I could but tell 
zom one might reaſonably a- 
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ſcribe theſe curious plates, I ſhould 
yet be tempted to ſuppoſe the 3 
nal of the plate No. V. was really 
the production of Finiguerra's gra- 
ver. | 
„% We have now ſeen what pre- 
tenfions.the Italians have laid to the 
invention of the art of engraving, 
and have proved, by producing un- 
doubted ſpecimens, that it did exiſt 
nearly about the time ſtated by Vas 
ſax, With reſpect to what he has 
ſaid concerning the art of taking 
impreſſions from engraved plates be- 
ing invented by Finiguerra, the in- 
genious obſervations of M. Heine- 
ken are well deſerving of notice. 
« According to Vaſani, ſays he, and 
others, his countrymen, it was the 
goldſmith Finiguerra who invented 
this art, about the year 1460; and 
perhaps he was not miſtaken, if he 
ſpeaks of Italy only. It 4s very 
poſſible, that the art of engraving 
ſhould have been long practiſed in 
Germany, and unknown in Italy. 
The Italians, thoſe of Venice ex- 


cepted, had ar little correſpon- 


dence with the Germans. For this 
reaſon, Finiguerra might diſcover 
this art, without knowing that it 
had been already invented in Ger- 
many. All the merchandizes of 
this country were ſent from Ant- 
werp to the Italians, who were 
much better acquainted with the 
* of the Low Countries than 
thoſe of the other provinces. For 
this cauſe, Vaſari ſuppoſed that 


Martin Schoen, who was born at 


Cujmback, and reſided at Colmar, 
was a Fleming, and conſtantly calls 
him Martin of Antwerp.“ 

44 We ſhall now proceed to exa- 
mine, what claim the Germans can 
bring, prior to that of the Italians ; 
and in that caſe we ſhall have re- 
courſe to their works. The earlieſt 
dated print I ever ſaw produced by 
this ſchool, is copied, plate I, and 
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the date is evidently 1461. And 
we ſhall ſee, however faulty it may 
be with reſpect to the drawing, or 
defective in point of taſte, the me- 
chanical part of the execution of it 
has by no means the appearance of 
being one of the firſt productions of 


the graver. We have alſo ſeveral 


other engravings, evidently the 
works of the ſame maſter, and con- 
cerning which the ſame obſerva- 
tions may be juſtly made. Beſides, 
the impreſſions are ſo neatly taken 
from the plates, and the engravings 
ſo clearly printed inevery part, that, 
according to all appearance, wy 
could not be executed in a muc 
better manner in the preſent day, 
with all the conveniences which — 
copper- plate printers now poſſeſs, 
ind the additional N they 
muſt neceſſarily have acquired, in 
the courſe of more than three cen- 
turies. Hence we may fairly con- 
clude, that, if they were not the 
firſt ſpecimens of the engraver's 
workmanſhip, they were much leſs 
the firſt efforts of the copper plate 
rinter's ability. Not that plates 
being badly 22 is any certain 
proof of their antiquity; but we 
can hardly imagine, that the firſt 
attempts to take Impreſſions from 
engravings ſhouldimmediately have 
arrived at perfection, and that at a 
time when we cannot ſuppoſe them 
to have been aware of every Cir» 


cumſtance neceſſary to inſure ſue- 


ceſs ; eſpecially when we find it no 
eaſy matter, in the preſent day, at 
all times, to procure good impreſ- 
ſions from 2 
« The arti 

this fingular curioſity was, without 
doubt, a goldſmith. And indeed, 
it is certain, that the art of engrav- 
ing plates, for the purpoſe of print- 
ing, firſt originated with thoſe inge- 
nious mechanics, or elſe with the 


engravers, who executed the braſs 


rated by a very ſingular mark, ay 


to whom we owe 


= 4 
CE 
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ates for the monuments 

have ſaid before, I do by 22 | 
22 ＋ this print is the fir. 

eimen of engraving, even i 

thould allow $a, oh — 
the inventor of the art. There ar 
other plates, ſome of which 1 ſhal 
ſpecify hereafter, that, I think, be: 
evident marks of' priority, particy 
larly thoſe of the maſter, who uſet 
the Gothic initials F. and 8. ſep 


|— — -- — — 
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who is called by abbé Marolle 
Francois Stoſs, or Stoltzhirs; b 
upon what authority does not a 
ar. | 
« Martin Schoen, a painter, er 
raver, and goldſmith, who w 
rn at Culmback, and refide 
chiefly at Colmar, is ſaid, with gre 
8 of truth, to have wor 
from 460 to 1486, in whie 
year he died. This artiſt was a 
parently the diſciple of Stoltzhirg 
for he followed his ſtyle of engra 
ing, and copied from him a fet i 
prints, repreſenting the paſſion 
our Saviour. So that, allowit 
Stoltzhirs to have preceded his c 
ciple only ten years, this carri 
the æra of the art back to 145 
without having any recourſe tot 
fabulous relation of ſome autbe 
upon this ſubject, who ſpeak of o 
Luprecht Ruſt, as 'the maſter 
Martin Schoen, abſurdly declari 
that he was an engraver on we 
Admitting therefore, that ſuch 
artiſt really did exiſt, it is by | 
means — to ſuppoſe, rn: 
he ſhould teach the art of engr 
ing on copper to another,» when 
was not, according to theirown 
count, acquainted with it himk 
Martin Schoen never engraved e p 
wood, as far as I have heard; 
his works on copper, it is 
known, are very conſiderable. 
«6 Iſrael van Mechelen, or N 
kenen, whoſe engravings = 


* 


alifarious as thoſe of Martin 
Ghoen's, was born at Mecheln, a 
all village near Bocholt, where 
» chiefly reſided. The latter is a 
un fituated upon the banks of the 
% in the biſhoprick of Munſler, 
i Weſtphalia, He died, A. D. 
x13. According to the tradition 
{ he inhabitants of Bocholt, the 
wher of this artiſt was a goldſmith, 
vl his baptiſmal name was Iſrael. 
ce M. H&ineken concludes, that 
L alſo was an engraver, and that a 

part of the prints, attributed 
pthe ſon, belong to him. An 
gentive examination (concludes 
kt author) will make it appear, 
kt all theſe prints are not by the 
ne hand. I am almoft certain, 
kt Iſrael the father engraved ſe- 
xl, thoſe eſpecially which have 


vhicM& greateſt marks of antiquity, and 
„executed in a rude ſtyle, - 
bir bing neareſt to the work of t 

ora nich.“ „ Nor (adds he) will 


ur, but that the ſon may have 
mmenced originally as a gold- 
kith, by armorial bearings, foli- 
is, croſſes, and other ornamental 
is, But as he was a painter as 
las an engraver, and a man of 
able abilities in the art of de- 
n, conſidering the time in which 
lived, it is not at all aſtomiſh- 
b that among the prints pro- 
ud by his graver, we ſhould find 
ae by no means wanting in me- 
How far theſe obſervations 
be conſidered as juſt by the ex- 
kenced collector, I cannot pre- 
to fay ; for my own part, I ſee 
aſon to divide the works of this 
u; nor can I find, upon ſtrict 
mination, any other difference 
be prints, which I have ſeen at · 
Wed to him, than what one 
t reaſonably expect to find in 
works of any one man, who 


or MS his own hand performed ſo 
are WE: number of engravings, Of 


"A 
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courſe, his moſt early tions 
are the rudeſt, and manifeſt the 
leaſt ſkill ; but all of them are e- 
qually defective in point of draw- 


ing, eſpecially when he attempted 


to expreſs the naked 'parts of the 
re. a | 

4% Tt is certainly true, that the 
manner of engraving, adopted by 
Martin Schoen, differed exceedingly 
from that of Iſrael van Mechelen. 
The works of the former are more 
firm and determined, and, upon the 
whole, greatly ſuperior, Let any 
one take the trouble of examining 
the print repreſenting St. Anthony 
carried into the air by the demons, 
which was firſt engraved by Martin 
Schoen, and afterwards copied by 
Iſrael, and the queſtion will be rea- 
dily decided in favour of the for- 
mer, without adding the anecdote, 
recorded by Vaſari, that Michael 
Angelo was ſo pleaſed with this en- 


graving, which is truly a maſter» 


iece of Schoen's, that he copied it 
in colours. The inferiority of Iſ- 
rael van Mechelen, when compared 
to Martin Schoen as an artiſt, is 
by no means any proof of his pri- 
ority in point of time. The only 


advantage which M. Heineken gains 


by making the father of van Me- 
chelen an artiſt, as well as himſelf, 
is a greater length of time for the 
execution of thoſe works attributed 
to him; and upon this ſuppolition 
he ſays, „I place the engravings 
of the two Iſraels between the years 
:450 and 1503. The ſon was cer- 
tainly a more modern artiſt than 
Martin Schoen; and we have a 
print by him, which bears ſo late a 
date as 1502, He was contempo- 
rary with Albert Durer ; and ſome 
have ſuppoſed, that he viſited that 
artiſt at Nuremberg. Sandrart at- 
tribures to Iſrael van Mechelen the 
invention of engraving, and tells 
us, that his firſt prints were exe- 
FS = -: euted 


AT 
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cuted about the year 1450. Tf this 
account indeed be true, it muſt 
make much in favour of M. Heine- 
ken's conjecture, concerning the en- 
gravingsof the father ; but the ar- 
gument at preſent unfortunately 
wants ſufficient proof to be admit- 
ted as abſolutely concluſive ; and, 
until ſome more ſatisfactory account 
ſhall be produced, I cannot help 
declaring, that I am of a different 
opinion, The earlieſt dated print 
which I haye ſeen by Iſrael van 
Mechelen, is in the collection of 
Dr. Monro. It repreſents the Vir- 
gin and Child, with four angels. 
The engraving is rude, and coarſer 
than the works of that artiſt are in 
general; and the date is 1480. He 
engraved, however, I believe, ſome · 
thing earlier than this period. In 
the ſame collection is preſerved a 
circular print, where the Deity ap- 

ars ſurrounded by an ornamental 
— in which the ſymbolical re- 
preſentations of the four Evange · 


the greateſt juſtice, place it at le 


liſts are depicted with St. Jeron 
and three other ſaints. Upon t 
deſk of St. Jerom, who is ſeated an 
writing, is the date 4466, The 
are ſeveral copies of this plate, ar 
one of them by Iſrael van Mech 
len, apparently not reatly poſt 
rior to the original, which probabl 

was executed by the ſame maſter 
the print, dated 1461, mentions 
already in the preſent chapter, 

+ What has been ſaid will, 
doubt not, ſufficiently prove, th 
there is the greateſt reaſon to 
lieve, that the art of taking imnre 
ſions from engraved plates was pr: 
tiſed in Germany before it reach 
ard. eſpecially if we agree wi 
Vaſari, who expreſly declares 
did not appear in that country b 
fore the year 1460; when, on t 
other hand, we may, I think, wi 


1 


ten years earlier among the Ge 
mans.“ 
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W :115CELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


Isk and PROGRESS of 


the FIRST COM 
HANDEL. 


MEMORATION of 


From Dr. Bun xEV's Account of the Mufical Performances in Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, and the Pantheon, in May and June, 1784. | 


« T TOW this great idea was ge- 
nerated, cheriſhed, and 
mtured, will probably be a mat- 
tr of curioſity to the public, as well 
the manner in which it was exe- 
euted, And having had the ho- 
wur of attending many of the 
neetings of the Prefcr and con- 
tor, while the neceſſary arrange- 
nents were under confideration, as 
rell as opportunities of converling 
with them fince, I ſhall ſtate the 
principal facts as accurately as poſ- 
üble, from ſuch authentic informa- 
ton as theſe favourable circum 
fances have furniſhed, | 
« In a converſation between lord 
riſcount Fitzwilliam, fir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, and Joah Bates, 
ch, commiſſioner of the victual- 
lng-office, the beginning of laſt 
year, 1783, at the houſe of the 
iter, after remarking that the 
tumber of eminent muſical per- 
formers of all kinds, both vocal 


adinſtrumental, with which Lon- 


on abounded, was far greater than 
n any other city of Europe, it was 
amented that there was no public 
periodical occaſion for collecting 
nd conſolidating them into one 
und; by which means a perform- 
ace might be exhibited on fo grand 
nd magnificent a ſcale as no other 
jt of the world could equal. The 


birth and death of Handel naty- 
rally occurred to three ſuch en- 
thuſiaſtic admirers of that great 
maſter, and it was immediately re- 
collected, that the next (now the 
preſent) year, would be a proper 
time for the introduction of ſuch a 
cuſtom : as it formed a complete 
century fince his birth, and an ex- 
act quarter of a century ſince his 

deceaſe. | 
„The plan was ſoon after com- 
municated to the governors of the 
Mufical Fund, who approved it, 
and promiſed their aff nce, It 
was next ſubmitted to the directors 
of. the concert of Ancient Mufic, 
who, with an alacrity which does 
honour to their zeal for the me- 
mory of the great artiſt Handel, 
voluntarily undertook the trouble 
of managing and directing the ce- 
lebrity. At length, the deſign 
coming to the knowledge of the 
king, it was honoured with his ma- 
jeſty's ſanction and patronage. Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, where the bones of 
the great mulician were depoſited, 
was thought the propereſt place for 
the performance ; and application 
having been made to the biſhop of 
Rocheſter for the uſe of it, his 
lordſhip, finding that the ſcheme 
was honoured with the patronage 
of his majeſty, readily e. ; 
| only 


- 
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only requeſting, as the performance 
would interfere with the annual 
benefit eve the 3 _ 
mary, that part of the profits might 
be 1 to thas 3 
an indemnification for the loſs it 
would ſuſtain. To this the pro- 
jectors of the plan acceded; and it 
was afterwards ſettled, that the pro- 
firs of the firſt day's performance 
ſhould be equally divided between 
the Muſical Fund and the Weſt- 
minfter Em and thoſe of 
the ſubſequent days be ſolely ap- 
plied to the uſe of that fund which 
Handel himſelf ſa long helped to 
ſuſtain, and to which he not only 
yeathed a thouſand pounds, but 
which almoſt every muſician in the 
capital annually contributes his mo- 
ney, his performance, or both, to 


ſupport. 


« Application was next made to. 


Mr. James Wyatt, the architect, to 
furniſh plans for the neceſſary de- 
corations of the abbey ; drawings 
of which having been ſhewn to his 
majeſty, were approved. The ge- 
neral idea was to 8 the effect 
of a royal muſical chapel, with the 
orcheſtra terminating one end, and 
the accommodation for the royal 
family, the other. 

« The arrangement of the per- 
formance of each day was next ſet- 
tled, and I have authority to ſay, 
that it was at his majeſty's inſtiga- 
tion that the celebrity was extend- 
ed to three days inſtead of two, 


which he thought would not be ſuf- 


ficient for the diſplay of Handel's 
powers, or fulfilling the charitable 
purpoſes to which it was intended 


to devote the profits. It was ori- 


ginally intended to have celebrated 
this grand muſical feſtival on the 
zoth, 22d, and 23d of April; and 
the 2oth being the day of the fu- 
neral of Handel, part of the muſic 
was, in ſome meaſure, ſo ſelected as 


to apply to that incident, But, j 
conſequence of the ſudden. difſoly 


| 


g 


s 
4 
3 
x 
7 
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tion of parliament, it was thought 


proper to defer the feſtival to the 


26th, 27th, and 2gth of May, which 
ſeems to have . for — Lr. 
tage: as many perſons of tender 
conſtitutions, who ventured to ge 
to Weſtminſter Abbey in warm we 
ther, would not have had the cou 
rage to go thither in cold, 

«© Imprefled with a.reverence for 
the memory of Handel, no ſeone 


was the project known, but mol 


of the practical muficians in the 


kingdom eagerly manifeſted theit 


zeal for the enterpriſe ; and man 
of the moſt eminent profetlors, way 
ing all claims to precedence in the 


band, offered to perform in any ſub 


ordinate ſtation, in which their ta 
lents could be moſt uſeful. * 
In order to render the band: 
erful and complete as poflible 
it was determined to employ every 
ſpecies of inſtrument that was ca 
pable of producing grand eſſects ir 
a great orcheſtra and fpacious build 
ing. Among theſe the ſacbut, ot 
double trumpet, was ſought ; bu 
ſo many years had elapſed fince 1 
had been uſed in this kingdom, tha 
neither the inſtrument, nor a per 
former upon it, could eafily be 
found. It was, however, diſcover 
ed, after much uſcleſs enquiry, not 
only here, but by letter, on the 
continent, that in his majeſty's mi 
litar; band there were ſix muſician 
who played the three ſeveral ſpe 
cies of ſacbut; tenor, baſe, and 
double baſe, The names of theſt 


_ performers will be found in the ge 


neral liſt of the band. : 

«© The double baſſoon, which wa 
ſo conſpicuous in the orcheſtra, and 
powerful in its effect, is likewiſe : 
tube of fixteen feet, It was made 
with the approbation of Mr. Han 
del, by Stainſby, the due d 
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the coronation of his late ma- 
a George the Second. The 
r ingenious Mr. Lampe, author 
# the juſtly admired muſic of The 
Moon of Wantley, was the 58 
intended to perform on it; but, 
want of a proper reed, or for 
ne other cauſe, at preſent un- 


hown, no uſe was made of it at 


kt time; nor indeed, though it 
w been often attempted, was it 
mr introduced into any band in 


ayland till now, by the ingenuity 
T perſeverance Mr. Ally, of 
Guards. 
« The double - baſe kettle- drums 
e made from models of Mr. 
bridge, of Drury- lane orcheſtra, 
n copper, it being impoſſible to 
meure plates braſs large 
ugh. The tower-drumg, which, 
| permiſſion of his grace the duke 
# Richmond, were brought to the 
ey on this occaſion, are thoſe 
wich belong to the ordnance ſtores, 
nd were taken by the duke of 
kriborough at the battle of Mal- 
Kaquet, in 1709. Theſe are he- 
upherical, or a circle divided; 
u thoſe of Mr. Aſhbridge are 
wre cylindrical, being much long- 
f, well as more capacious, than 
common kettle-drum ; by which 
k xccounts for the ſuperiority of 
der tone to that of all other drums. 
ſieſe three ſpecies of kettle-drums, 
mich ma called tenor, baſe, 
ad double-baſe, were an octave 
bw each other. 
" The excellent orgun, erected 
the weſt end of the abbey, for 
commemoration performances 
W is the workmanſhip of the 
nous Mr. Samuel Green, of 
nzton, It was fabricated for the 
Medral of Canterbury; but be- 
Its departure for the place of 
leſtination, it was permitted to 
opened in the capital on this me- 


ale occaſion, The keys of 


j 


communication with the harpfi- 
chord, at which Mr. Bates, the 
conductor, was ſeated, extended 
nineteen feet from the body of the 
organ, and twenty feet ſeven inches 
below the perpendicular of the ſet 
of keys by which it is uſually play- 
ed. Similar keys were firſt con- 
trived in this country for Handel 
himſelf, at his oratorios; but to 
convey them to ſo great a diſtance 
from the inſtrument, without ren- 
dering the touch impradticably 
heavy, required uncommon inge- 
nuity and mechanical reſources. 

% In celebrating the difpofirion, 
diſcipline, and effects of this maſt 
numerous and excellent band, the 
merit of the admirable architect, 


who furniſhed the elegant deſigns 


for the orcheſtra and galleries, muſt 
not. be forgotten ; as, when filled, 
they conſtituted one of the grandeſt 
wa moſt magnificent ſpectacles 
which imagination can — at 
I am acquainted with few build- 
ings, that have been conſtructed 
from plans of Mr, Wyatt, in which 

he exerciſed his genius in Gothic; 
but all the preparations for receive 
ing their majeſties, and the firſt 
perſonages in the kingdom, at the 
eaſt end ; upwards of five hundred 
muſicians at the weſt; and the pub- 
lic in general, to the number of 
between three and four thouſand 
— in the area and galleries, 
o wonderfully correſponded with 
the ſtyle of architecture of this vo- 
nerable and beautiful ſtructure, 
that there was nothing viſible, either 
for uſe or ornament, which did not 
harmonize with the principal tone 
of the building, — which may 


not metaphorically have been ſaid 


to be in perfect tune with it. But, 
beſides the wonderful manner in 
which this conſtruction exhibited 
the band to the ſpectators, the or- 
cheſtra was fo judicioufly _— 
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that almoſt every performer, both 
vocal and inſtrumental, was in full 
view of the conductor and leader; 
which accounts, in ſome meaſure, 
for the uncommon eaſe with which 
the performers confeſs they exe- 
cuted their parts. | 
„The whole -preparations for 
. theſe grand performances were com- 
priſed within the weſtern part of 
the building, or broad aiſle; and 
fome excellent judges declared, 
that, apart from their beauty, they 
mever had ſeen ſo wonderful a piece 
of carpentry as the orcheſtra and 
alleries, after Mr, Wyatt's mo- 
> "I Indeed, the goodneſs of the 
workmanſhip was demonſtrated by 
the whole four days of commemo- 
ration in the abbey being exempted 
from every ſpecies of accident, not- 
_ withſtanding the great crouds, and 
conflicts for places, which each per- 
formance produced. 

„ At the eaſt end of the aiſle, 
Juſt before the back of the choir- 
organ, ſome of the pipes of which 
were viſible below, a throne was 
erected in a beautiful Gothic ſtyle, 
' correſponding with that of the ab- 
bey, and a center box, richly de- 
corated and furnified with crimſon 
ſatin, fringed with gold, for the 
reception of their maĩeſties nd the 
rayal family: on the right hand of 
which was a box for the biſhops, 
and, on the left, one for the dean 
and chapter of Weſtminſter; im- 
mediately below theſe two boxes 
were two others; one, on the right, 
for the families and friends of the 
directors, and the other for thoſe 
of the prebendaries of Weſtmin- 
fler. Immediately below the king's 
box was placed one for the direc- 
tors themſelves, who were all di- 
ſtinguiſhed by white wands tipped 
with gold, and gold medals, ſtruck 
on the occaſion, appending from 
White ribbands. Theſe*their ma- 


jeſties likewiſe condeſeended to wel 
at each performance. Behind. 2 
on each fide of the throne, the 
were ſeats for their majeſty's ſuit 
maids of honour, grooms. of + 
bed-chamber, pages, &c. 
The orcheſtra was built at t 
oppoſite extremity, aſcending 
ularly from the height of ſer 
feet from the floor to upwards 
forty, from the baſe of the pillar 
and extending from the centre 
the top of the fide aiſle. 
„The intermediate ſpace bel 
was filled up with level bench 
and appropriated to the early f 
ſcribers. The fide ales were fo 
ed into long galleries, ranging 
the orcheſtra, and aſcending, ſo 
to contain twelve rows on e 
fide: the fronts of which proje 
before the pillars, and were ort 
mented with feſtoons of -crimf 
morine. | 
« At the top of the orchel 
was placed the occafional org 
in a Gothic frame, mounting 
and mingling with, the faints : 
martyrs repreſented in the pain 
aſs on the weſt window. On e: 
de of the organ, cloſe to the w 
dow, were placed the kettle-d 
deſcribed above. The choral ba 
were principally placed in vie 
Mr. Bates, on ſteps, ſeeminy 
aſcending into the clouds, in 
of the fide aiſles, as their ter 
nation was inviſible to the audie 
The principal fingers were ran 
in the front of the orcheſtra, a 
oratorios, accompanied by the che 
of St. Paul, the abbey, Wind 
and the chapel royal. 
<« The deſign of appointing 
directors, was to diminiſh, as m 
as poſſible, the trouble of the 
blemen and gentlemen who 
projected the undertaking, 25 
as that of the conductor: and 


was effected with great dilige 


rue 
Muſic 
bien 
er 


were 
hut (| 
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1eal, not only in ſuperintend- 
— buſineſs at the doors of ad- 
fon, and _— the com- 
to their ſeats, which fell to 

& ſhare of Dr, Cook, Dr. Ayr- 
n and meſſieurs Jones, Aylward, 


v Parſons, all profeſſors of the 


clas; but in arranging the per- 
bers, and conveying ügnals to 
te ſereral parts of that wide-ex- 
ndedorcheſtra: departments which 
to the lot of Dr. Arnold and 
r. Dupuis, organiſts and com- 
vers to his majeſty, and Mr. Red- 
wad Simpſon, eminent and re- 
bettable profefiors, of great expe- 
ence, who may be ſaid to have 
td as adjutant-generals on the 
xafon ; Dr. Arnold and Mr. Du- 
jus having been placed on different 
Wes of the orcheſtra, over the vocal 
vir, and Mr, Simpſon, in the cen- 
rover the ſubordinate inſtrumental 
xrformers. In ſelecting theſe de- 
tmtes among the members of the 
lubcal Society, great care was 
len not to enfeeble the orcheſtra, 
employing ſuch performers as 
we likely to augment its force; 
bt ſuch as had either ceaſed to 
Jay in public, or whoſe inſtru- 
tents being the organ and harpfi- 
bord, of which only one was 
nated, aceepted of parts which 
re not the leſs uſeful for being 
deny performed. 

„Of the care and intelligence 
ih which preparations were 


ule for theſe performances, ſome 


Wment may be formed from the 
Ale circumſtance of tlie muſic- 
Mts that were provided for each 
7: as two rer and ſeventy- 
ur were requiſite for the firſt per- 
mance, in the abbey ; a hun- 
&d and thirty-cizht for the Pan- 
ron; and two hundred and fixty- 
den for the Meffiah ; amounting, 
al, to ſeven hundred and ſeven- 
Fane; not one of which was 


. 
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miſfing, or miſlaid, nor was an in- 
ſtrument wanting during the whole 
commemoration: as the porters 


had ſtrict orders to convey all the 


inſtruments into the orcheſtra, at 
the abbey, by ſeven o'clock in the 
morning of each day, to prevent 
the company from being incom- 
moded by the admiſſion of ſuch as 
were unwieldy. 


„Few circumſtances will per- 


haps more aſtoniſli veteran mufi- 


.cians, than to be informed, that 


there was but one general rehearſal 
for each day's —— ran in- 
diſputable proof of the high ſtate 
of cultivation to which practical 
muſic is at preſent arrived in this 
country ; for, if good performers 
had not been found, ready made, 
a dozen rehearſals would not have 
been ſufficient to make them ſo. 
Indeed, Mr. Bates, in examining 
the liſt of performers, and enquir- 
ing into their ſeveral merits, ſug- 
eſted the idea of what he called a 
rilling rehearſal, at Tottenham-- 
ſtreet Concert Room, a week before 
the performance ; in order to hear 
ſuch volunteers, particularly cho- 
rus fingers, as were but little known 
to himſelf, or of whoſe abilities his 
aſſiſtant was unable to ſpeak with 
— At this rehearſal, though 
it confiited of a hundred and twen- 
ty performers, not more than twe 
of that number were deſired to at- 
tend no more, | 
„% At the general rehearſal in 
the abbey, mentioned above, more - 
than five hundred perſons found 
means to obtain admiſſion, in ſpite 
of every endeavour to ſhut out all 


- but the performers ; for fear of in- 
terruption, and perhaps of failure 


in the firſt attempts at incorporating 
and conſolidating ſuch a numerous 
band: conſiſting not only of alt 
the regulars, both native and fo- 


reign, which the capital could fur- 
| niſh, 
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niſh, but of all the irregulars, that is, 


dilettanti, and provincial muſicians 
of character, who could be muſter- 


ed, many of whom had never heard 
or ſeen each other before. This 
intruſion, which was very much to 
the diflatisfaftion of the managers 
and conductor, ſuggeſted the idea 
of turning the eagerneſs of the 
_ to ſome profitable account 
or the charity, by fixing the price 
of admiffion to half a guinea for 
each perſon, 

«c 
from ſubſequent rehearſals, the con- 
ſequences of the firit were not with- 
out their uſe: for the pleaſure and 
aſtoniſhment. of the audience, at 
the ſmall miſtakes, and great ef- 
fects of this firſt experiment, which 
many had condemned by anticipa- 


tion, were ſoon communicated to 


the lovers of muſic throughout the 
town, to the great increaſe of ſub- 
ſcribers and ſolicitors for tickets, 
For though the friends of the di- 
rectors were early in ſubſcribing, 
perhaps from perſonal reſpect, as 
much as expectation of a higher 
muſical repaſt than uſual; yet the 
public in general did not manifeſt 
great eagerneſs in ſecuring tickets 
till after this rehearſal, Friday, 
May 21, which was reported. to 
have aſtoniſhed even the performers 
themſelves, by its correctneſs and 
effects. But ſo intereſting did the 
| undertaking become, by this fa- 
vourable rumour, that from the 

t demand of tickets it was found 
neceſſary to cloſe the ſubſcription ; 
which was done fo rigorouſly, that 
the author of this account was un- 
able, on Monday, to obtain of the 
managers tickets of any kind, on 
any terms, for ſome of his friends, 


who had neglected to give in their 


names ſooner. : 
« Many families, as well as in- 
dividuals, were, however, attract- 


' ſolicited, from the remote 5. 


ut, beſides the profits derived 
French, muſt be much aſtoniſhed 


- his troops, he becomes more » 


markin 


Louis XIV. from a dangerous fid 


- 


life, at the age of tifty-four! 


| 
. 


ed to the capital by this ceſebri 
and I never remember it ſo f 
not only ſo late in the year, but 
any time in my life, except at 
coronation of his preſent majeſ 
Many of the performers came, 


of the kingdom, at their own « 
pence: ſome of them, hower 
were afterwards reimburſed, ; 
had a ſmall gratuity in confidet 
tion of the time they were ke 
from their families by the two 
expected additional performances 

«© Foreigners, particularly t 


ſo numerous a band moving in ſu 
exact meaſure, without the aſſiſta 
of a Coryphzus to beat the tin 
either with a roll of paper, or 
noiſy baton, or truncheon. Ro 
ſeau ſays, that © the more time 
beaten, the leſs it is kept;" ; 
it is certain, that when the meaſi 
is broken, the fury of the mutic 
general, or director, increaſing wi 
the diſobedience and confuſion 


lent, and his ſtrokes and geſticu 
tions more ridiculous, in prope 
tion to their diſorder. 

6 The celebrated Lulli, be 
favour in France, during the | 


century, was equal to that of H. 
del in England during the preſet * 
may be ſaid to have beat himſelf | 


death by intemperate paſſion 
the meaſure to an ill-c 
ciplined band; for in regulati 
with his cane, the time of a 
Deum, which he had compoſed 
the recovery of his royal patre 


neſs, in 1686, he wounded his f 
by accidentally. ſtriking: on that 
ſtead of the floor, in ſo violent 
manner, that, from the contufi 
occaſioned by the blow, a mortiſi 
tion enſued, which coſt him 


« As this commemoration. is not 
\. the firſt inſtance of a band of 


tous, performing in a ſimilar 
3 the aſſiſtance of 
| nanu-ductor, to regulate the 
wfure, the performances in Weſt- 
alter abbey may be ſafely. pro- 
wanced, no leſs remarkable for the 
wltiplicity of voices and inſtru- 
vents employed, than for accu- 

and preciſion. When all the 
viecls of that huge machine, the 
acheſtra, were in motion, the ef- 


ed ta reſembled clock-work in every 
fue, but want of feeling and ex- 
» TImal ; 

ti « And as the power of gravity 


oro attraction in bodies is propor- 
ied to their maſs and denſity, ſo 
items as if the magnitude of this 
nd had commanded and impelled 
ghefion and obedience, beyond that 
l any other of inferior force, The 


\ 


magnitude being aſſembled 
Eben but. of 8 at all 


it ſhould ſurvive the 
ration.“ 


of PENETRATION and FORESIGHT. (2071 


Ifations in every limb, and rami- 
tions of veins and arteries in an 
animal, could not be more recipro- . 
cal, ifochronous, and under the 
regulation of the heart, than the 
members of this body of muſicians 
under that of the conductor and 


leader. The'totality of ſound ſeem- 


ed to proceed from one voice, and 
one inſtrument; and its powers 
produced, not only new and exqui- - 
fite ſenſations in judges and lovers 
of the art, but were felt by thoſe - 
who never received pleaſure from 
mukic before. 

«© Theſe effects, which will be 
long remembered by the preſent 
public, perhaps to the diſadvan- 
tage of all other choral perform- 
ances, run the riſk of being doubt- 
ed by all but thoſe who heard 
them, and the preſent deſcription - 
of being pronounced fabulous, if 


preſent gene- 


on 1 — 
v 

icu 

pe 

he 

e | 

H. N philoſophy, if it 
eſet did not invent, has at leaſt 


hodized, elucidated, and explain- 
la ſyſtem, which accounts better 
Ir the operations of the mind than 
e ingenious but diſcordant meta- 
yes of Plato and Ariſtotle, 

* It is, I believe, generally a- 
Fred, that our ideas are all con- 


11 wied, linked, or, in the technical 
L c., aſſociated together; and 
. it each idea has its proximate, 
"> it never fails to introduce: 
5 thus our thoughts ſucceed one 
Wher in a regular ſeries, as they 


pen to be related to each other. 
* This theory is pleaſantly il- 


— 


Of PENETRATION and FORESIGHT. 
[From Mr. GEO“ Eſſays, Hiſtorical and Moral.] 


luſtrated by a ftory which Hobbes 
relates in the third chapter of his 
Leviathan. In a diſcourſe, ſays 
he, on our preſent civil war, what 
could ſeem more impertinent than 
to aſk, as one did, what was the va- 


lue of a Roman penny? Yet to me 


the coherence was manifeſt enough, 
For the thought of the war intro- 
duced the thought of delivering up 
the king to his enemies; the thought 
of that brought the thought of the 
delivering up of Chriſt ; and that 
again the thought of the thirty 
pence, which was the price of thary 
and thence eafily followed that ma- 
licious queſtion: and all this in a 

| moment 


F208) An IMPARTIAL 


moment of time, for thought. is 
uick.“ . 
„That faculty, which is uſually 
called penetration, ſeems to depend 
altogether onſuch an intimate know - 
ledge of human nature, as enables 
us accurately to diſtinguiſh the aſ- 
ſociations which influence the train 
of thought. It is, in fact, the art 
of filling up the blanks in converſa- 


tion, and turning over readily a 
number of ideas which 1ntervene, 


though not. expreſſed, and which 
are the ſeveral links of the chain in 
another perſon's mind. It is, as it 
were, transforming yourſelf into 
that other perſon, and thinking for 
ſome time exactly the ſame, Ex- 
perience will render a man moſt a- 
droit at this, as at all other exerciſes. 
A lively genius is neceſſary in the 
obſerver; ſome aid may poſſibly be 
derived from phyſiognomy; the ge- 
neral character of the ſubject will 
aſſiſt in decyphering his thoughts; 
and the external manners and beha- 
viour muſt be carefully noted. 

c Similar to this, and connected 


' with it, is the faculty of foreſeeing, 


from the preſent thoughts and ac- 
tions of men, what they will pro- 


bably be in future. All our judg- 


fore, this 


ments'of the future are formed by 


the recollection of the paſt: dn our 


knowledge of human nature, there- 
wer muſt depend. 

« Theſe faculties conſtitute the 
true ſecond fight, which, as was 
imagined of the fabulous, brings 


. 


whether they contribute or not 


advice ; and the evil they can 


INQUIRY ine che 


probably as great an addition to d 
pains as to our pleaſures; It reve; 
to us a number of the diftrefles 
our fellow- creatures, which «cz 
common eyes; and, I fear, it ft 
dom diſcovers evil till it is too 
to remedy it. | 

The remarks contained in tl 
Eſſay will in ſome meaſure accou 
for many delicate embarraſſmen 
which a nice obſerver experiene 
in company. He pierces beyo 
the outward colouting, He ſe 
vices, and conſequences, which nc 
but himſelf” remarks. His he: 
bleeds, when every thing arou 
him wears the face of joy. I ha 
obſerved ſuch a perſon, at an ent 
tainment, more penfive than the 
for whom he felt, 7 

© Theſe faculties of penetrati 
and forefight will, perhaps, ſon 
times lead us into error; and, 
fancy be but active, we may me 
nify a ſmall diſcovery- into fo 
thing very extraordinary, Þ 


BEERS. © OT 


the happineſs of the poſſeſſor, 
good effects of them to ſociety 
not to be diſputed, if in good hand 
and the higher endowments of t 
mind I hope, and I believe, uſua 
are. In good hands, theſe fac 
ties may prevent, if not all, 
great deal of miſchief, by tim 


in bad hands, is not equal to 
good which they in other reſpe 
-produce,” _ : 


„% A MON the ancient ſects of 


- 
* 


IMPARTIAL INQUIRY into the REASONABLENESs 
9 SUICIDE. LEN; 
[From the fame Work. 
ſented ſuicide, when it appeared 
= philoſophers, thaſe who ceſſary to preſerve their peri 
| profeſſed the ſeverer morality repre- from diſgrace, or to avoid the! 


0. A. 


ed 
erst 
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REASONABLENESS of SUICIDE: (2091 


ſrſeiting their honour, as an act 
irligion ; but it was ſeldom prac · 
#4 by the gay votaries of Epicu- 
w who citeemed life as bein 
ful of happineſs under almo 
wr circumſtances. 

« Our modern Epicureans, who 
ure aiduouſly. ſelected whatever 
a the worſt in all the ancient ſy- 
bns, have in this reſpe& deviated 
kn the example of 2 founder; 
| fnce to commit ſuicide bas 
ke held contrary to religion, it is 

me faſhionable with theſe con- 
Lat reaſoners to contend for its 
mdiency. There is, however, 
tle danger that their tenets on 
bis ſubject will ever riſe into gene- 
lelimation. A few may amuſe 
Lnſelves indeed with fantaitical 
eculations ; but whatever coun- 
hals the inſtincts of nature will 
er be commonly practiſed. 
Whether the laye af life be an 
witual paſſion, reſulting from the 
ruer proportion of good than of 
| in this ſtate of -exiſtence ; or 
kiether it be an innate principle 
wanted in us at our firſt crea- 
u; either way, ſelf- preſervation 
years to be the ordinance of Pro- 
wence, The ad vocates for natu- 
| religion agree, that we can on] 
boy the Creator's will by thoſe 
eral arrangements, which are 
led the laws of nature. Now 
hat means ſhould we be proper 
ige, when it is lawful or expe- 
N to diſpenſe with them ? 

„But waving theſe higher ſpe- 
«ons, as well as thoſe argu- 
ts founded on religious princi- 
, which have ſo ſucceſsfully 
0 urged againſt ſuicide—if I can 


luce moral, and, ſtill more, ſelf- 


uguments againit its expediency 
ay caſe, the diſquiſition will be 


r adapted to the notions and ca- 


wes of my antagoniſts. 

, * the firſt place I would ab- 
I'S 

i y® 


* 


ſerve, that haweyer a momente 
reſolution may fortify the min 
however other motives may be pre · 
dominant on ſome particular occa- 
ſions, death is in reality the evil 
which is moſt generally dreaded, 


and is the prime cauſe why other 
evils are accounted ſuch. Who pi · 
ties the diſeaſe that is not mortal ? 
Tell a company, that their frie 

or neighböur is confined to - his 
chamber by the gout in the extres 
mities ; that he 1s not only diſabled 
from helping himſelf, but ſuffers 
the moſt excruciating tortyre in his 
fingers or bis toes ; the narrative 
will hardly chace a ſingle ſmile from 
the countenances of the auditors, 
or give birth to one ſerious reflecs 


tion. Tell this company, at an- 


other time, that the ſame perſon is 
in the crifis of a fever, that he is 
deprived of ſenſe, and that the ſcent 
of life is expected immediately to 
cloſe, and you may preſently ob- 
ſerve the difference between the ſen- 
timent or apprehenſion of pain and 
death. . An apoplexy is an awful 
and alarming event; many local 
complaints will occaſion treble the 
pain, and yet theſe neither excite 
aur pity nor our apprehenſions. 

© Moſt of the human paſſions, 
even avarice and ambition, .have 
been traced with equal truth and 
ingenuity into the love of life. The 
former is derived from the exceſſive 


care of providing for our fubſiſt- 


ence : the object of the latter is the 
admiration of others ; and this ad- 
miration is coveted only becauſe we 
can make it ſubſervient to the ob- 
taining of the means and the com- 
forts of life. This is certainly the 
origin of ambition; though in the 


preſent ſtate of ſociety men are am- 


—— from cuſtom and example. 
Poverty is dreaded, becauſe it 
leads to death : it cannot be the 


mere * ſtar ving of which men 
are 


te) An IM PARK TIAL IN GUIR T. S 


are apprehenſive; for many of the 


Romans adopted that mode, as oue' 


of the eaſieſt of putting an end to 
their exiſtence: and there is nothin 
truly diſhonourable in unmerit 
poverty. As to the loſs of honours 
and dignities, it will-admit of the 
fame ſolution. I ſpeak of the firſt 
principles, of the ſpring of theſe 
paſſions. | 

4“ Tf, therefore, the love of life, 
and the fear of loſing it, be the 
cauſe of moſt of our uneaſineſs, the 
contradiction and falſe reaſoning are 
manifeſt, in flying for a remedy to 
the very evil which is the prime 
occaſion of that mental agitation, 
which we undergo, and which we 
wiſh to avoid. | 

« The viciffitudes of all ſublu- 
nary things contradict the expedi- 
eney of ſuicide on any occaſion, 
Revolutions as ſudden as aſtoniſh. 
ing have taken place in the human 
conſtitution, both with and without 
the aid of medicine ; and experi- 
ence aſſures us, that it is abſurd to 
deſpair in any ſtage of a diſtemper. 
As to thoſe evils and afflictions, 
which depend upon the capriciouſ- 
neſs of the human mind, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be impoſſible to anſwer for 
their duration. The deaths of Cato 


and of Brutus have been juſtly cen- 


ſured as premature: of the former, 
I remember. lord Bolingbroke has 
ſomewhere aſſerted, he ſnould have 
died at Munda, not at Utica. The 
trembling Claudius, after the aſſaſ- 
fination of his nephew, expecting 
immediate death, is accidentally 
-difcovered by a common ſoldier, 
and, dragged by the feet from his 
hiding-place, is ſaluted emperor. 
Nor is the unfrequency of ſuch e- 
vents ſufficient to warrant the aban- 
doning of. ourſelves to deſpair. 

« Though Epicurus is ſaid by 
ſome to have admitted ok. the expe- 
diency of ſuicide on certain occa- 


it cannot deſtroy the ſatisfactiot 


formed of the untertaiaty of 


ſions, his ments in favour 
fortitude under pain and afflidj 
make ſo directly again it, that 
muſt either attribute the charge 
the ignorance and miſtake of the 
who have commented on his de 
trines, or account it one of th 
contradictions and inconfiſtenc 
too often apparent in the ſyſie 
da by the unaſſiſted efforts 
uman reaſon. The evils of li 
on this philoſopher, are either | 
dily or mental. As bodily pai 
certainly an evil, a wiſe. man g 
endeavour to avoid it; but wh 
he cannot, he will be careful not 
magnify it by fancy or opinion, 
pain be very intenſe, it mult p 
ſently ceaſe; if it continue lot 
habit will leſſen its rigour; and 
veral intervals will occur of e- 
if not of happineſs : as he remar 
that moſt chromcaldiſtempers adi 
of a greater proportion of pleaſ 
in life than of pain. 
If patience and fortitude 6 
leſſen and alleviate ſo much of 
corporal ſuffering as we find t 
do, much more effectual will tl 
prove in the evils of the mind, fi 
the greater part of theſe depend 
on opinion. If our'anxiety | 
ceed from a ſenſe of guilt, thet 
remedy is future virtue and pe 
tence. But if, ſays Epicurus, 
are made unhappy by the lol 
external goods, it is our own 
that we over- rate their va 
Wealth and dignities are mere ch 
of the imagination; and even 
loſs of friends, though it may lel 


a wiſe man, whoſe chief ſourct 
pleaſure is in himſelf; 1n thee 
ciſe of his faculties, the iovelt 
tion of truth, and thoſe ſub 
occupations, which the loſs of 
ternals cannot interrupt. In 
ſince a wife man ought to 
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\ poſſeſſions, he ought to uſe 
u as fluctuating and tranſitory 
ads, and ought to be prepared for 

& loſs of them. | 

« Theſe, though far ſhort bf 

& conſolations which are ſup? 
lid by a dependence on an all- 
e Providence, and by the hopes 

{future exiitence, are arguments 
10 little moment aga nſt the ex- 
fency ot ſuicide. And, if ſui- 

& be contrary to reaſon, and be 
dittate only of raſhneſs and paſ- 
bs, or at moſt of a miſguided ima- 
wtion, I do not hefitate' to pro- 
ance it linful. 
« cannot, after all, agree with 
+ trite obſervation, which ſtates 


9 — 


— 
** 


the act of ſuicide as the eſfoct of 
cowardice, I believe; that, in ſuch 
caſes, fear is not always the predo- 
minant paſſion ; but that jealouſy, 
reſentment, indignation; or remorſe, 
are as frequently the motives of ſui- 
ride, as even the apprehenſion of 
ſhame : nor can any conſideration 
move me to enrol a Cato, a Brutus, 
or even a Clive, in the liſt of cow- 
ards. Till ſome better ſolution is 
offered; I ſhall, for my own part, 
continue to admirez with all proper 
reſpect, the ſtoical juſtice of out 
inqueſt juries, who; with equal ſa+ 
gacity and candour, extenuate the 
offence againſt reafon and ſociety, 
by the verdict Lunacy,” “. 


. 
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UGIC STORY of a PORTUGUESE GENTLEMAN who died 
| by the RACK; 


[ From the Obſerver, ] 


— following ſtory is ſo 
extraordinary, that if I 
| not had it from goed authori 
the country where it happened; 
hould have confidered it as the 
ration of ſome poet for the fable 
drama. | 

A Portugueſe gentleman, whom 
| all beg leave to deſcribe no 


terwiſe than by the name of Don 


jun, was lately brought to trial 
poiſoning his half-aſter by the 
me father, after ſhe was with 
ud by him. This gentleman had 
rome years before his trial led a 
J ſolitary life at his caſtle in 
* neighbourhood of Montremos, 
vnn on the road between Liſbon 
N Badajos, the frontier garriſon 
Pain; I was ſhewn his caſtle, 
1 paſſed through that diſmal 
Mitry, about a mile diſtant from 
t road, in a bottom ſurrounded 
W cork trecs, and never ſaw a 


, , f 


more melancholy habitation. The 
circumſtances, which made againſt 
this gentleman, were ſoſtronf, and 
the ſtory was in ſuch general circu» 
lation in the neighbourhood where 
he lived, that although he laid our 
the greateſt part of a conſiderable 
income in acts of charity, nobody 
ever entered his gates to thank him 
for his bounty, or ſolicit relief, ex- 
cept one poor father of the ſerony- 
mite convent in Montremos, who - 
was his confeſſor, and acted as his 
almoner at diſcretion. 

« A charge of ſo black a nature, 
involving the crime of inceſt as well 
as murder, at length reached the 
ears of juſtice, and a commiſſion was 
ſent to Montremos to make inquiry 
into the caſe. The ſuppoſed eriminal 
made no attempt to eſcape, but readi · 


ly attended the ſummons of the com- 
miſſioners. Upon the trial it came 


out, from the confeſſion of the pw- 
| O 2 lon, 


— 
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foner, as well as from the depoſi- 
tion of withefles, that Don juan had 
lived from his infancy in the family 
of a-rich merchaat at Liſbon, who 
carried on a conſiderable trade and 
correſpondence in the Brazils. Don 
Juan being allowed to take this 
merchant's name, 4t was generally 
ſuppofed that he was his natural 
ſon ; and a clande\iine affair of love 
having been- carried on between 
him and the merchant's daughter, 
Joſepha, Wbo was an only child, 
me became 1 and a — 2 
cine being adminiſtered to her h 
the hands of Don Juan, ſhe died in 
a few hours after, with all the 
ſymptoms of a perſon who had 
taken poiſon. The mother of the 
young lady ſurvived her death but 
a few days; and the father threw 
himſelf into a convent of Mendi- 
cants, making over by deed of gift 
the whole of his property to the 
ſuppoſed murderer. 

In this account there ſeemed a 
Nrange-obſcurity of facts; for ſome 
made ſtrongly to the crimination 
of Don Juan, and the laſt mention- 
ed circumſtance was of ſo contra- 
dictory a nature, as to throw the 
whole into 9 and there- 
fore to compel the priſoner to a 
farther elucidation of the.caſe, it 
was thought proper to interrogate 
him by torture, 

« Whilſt this was preparing, 
Don Juan, without betraying the 
leafl alarm upon what was going 
forward, told his judges that it 
would fave them and himſelf ſome 
trouble, if they would receive his 
confeſſion upon certain points, to 
which he ſhould truly ſpeak, but 
beyond which all the tortures in 
the world could not force one ſyl- 
lable. He ſaid that he was not the 
ſon, as was ſuppoſed, of the mer- 
chant, with whom he .tived, nor 


otherwiſe than by the tendere 
of mutual probe and a — 
of marriage, Which, however 
acknowledged had not been 
lemnized: that he was the fon « 
entleman of conſiderable fort 
in the Brazils, who left him an 
tant-to the care of the merchant 
queſtion : that the merchant, 
reaſons beſt known to himſelf, e 
to call him by his, own name, 
this being done in his infancy, 
was taught to beheve that he 
an orphan youth, the ſon of a 
flant relatien of the perſon y 
adopted him. He begged his jud 
thereforFto obſerve, that he ne 
underſtood Joſepha to be his ſiſ 
that as to her being with child 
him, he acknowledged it, and pr 


ed God forgiveneſs for an offen 


which it had been his watentio 
repair by marrying her; that u 
reſpect to the medicine, he cert 


ly did give it to her with his 6 


hands, for that ſhe was fick in e 
ſequence of her pregnancy, 
being afraid of creating alarm 
ſuſpicion in her parents, had 
— him to order certain dr 
rom an apothecary, as if for h 
ſelf, which he accordingly d 
and he verily believed they u 
faithfully mixed, inaſmuch as 
ſtood by the man whilſt be prep 
ed = medicine, and ſaw every 
edient ſeparately put in. 
8 The | edges thereupon | 
him, if he would take it on 
conſcience-to ſay, that the lady 
not die by poiſon. Don . 
burſting into tears for the firſt i 
anſwered, to hin eternal forrow 


knew that ſhe did die by poiſon 


Was that poiſon contained in 
medicine ſhe took ? It was.— 
he impute the crime of mixing 
poiſon-in the medicine to the 
thecary, or did he take it on 


_ tied tothe deceaſed Joſepha any ſelf? Neither the nn 
5 | 5 1 m 
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elf was guilty. —Did the lady, 
qt of ſhame (he was 
hen aſked), commit the act of ſui- 
i, and infuſe the poiſon without 
v knowledge? He ſtarted into 
Mor at the queſtion, and took 
God to witneſs that ſhe was inno- 
git of the deed. Se 

« The judges ſeemed now con- 
kunded, and for a time abſtained 
km any farther interrogatories, 
khating the matter amongſt them» 
tres by whiſpers ; when one of 
dem obſerved to the priſoner, that, 
xeording to his confeſſion, he had 
bd he did die by porſon, and yet, 
the anſwers he had now. given, 


thould ſeem as if he meant to ac- 


quit every perſon on whom ſuſpi- 
gn could poffibly reſt ; there was, 
erer, one interrogatory left, 
which, unnatural as it was, he 
would put to him for form's ſake 
my, before they proceeded to 
puter extremities, and that queſ- 
ton involved the father or mother 
i the Iady.—Did he mean to im- 
jute the horrid intention of mur- 
Eng their child to, the parents ? 
No, replied the priſoner, in a firm 
ne of voice, I am certain no ſuch 
atention ever entered the hearts of 
de unhappy parents, and l ſhould 
the worſt of finners if I imputed 
ft» them, The judges upon this 
&clared with one voice that he was 
ling with the court, and gave 
wers for the rack: they would, 
wrever, for the laſt time, demand 
him, if he knew who it was 
ſt! did poiſon ſoſepha, to which 
* anſwered, without heſitation, 
ſit he did cow, but that no tor- 
ures ſhould force him to declare 
1 às to life, he was weary of it, 
ad they might diſpoſe of it as they 
W fit; he could not die in greater 
Ms than he had lived. 

* They now took this perempto- 


<ulant, aud, ſtripping him of 


his upper garments, laid him on the 
rack: a ſurgeon was called in, who 
kept his fingers on his pulſe: and 
the executioners were directed t 
begin their tortures. They had 
. him one ſevere ſtretch by 
gatures fixed to his extremities; 
and paſled over an axle, which-was 
turned by a windlaſs: the ſtrain 
upon his muſcles and joints, by the 
action of this infernal' engine, was 
dreadful, and nature ſpoke her futs 
ſerings by a horrid crath in every 
limb :. the ſweat ſtarted in large 
drops upon his face and bofom, yet 
the man was firm amidſt the agonies 
of the machine: not a groan eſoap - 
ed, and the fiend who was ſuper · 
intendant of the helliſh work, dee 
clared they might increaſe his tor» 
ments upon the next tug, for that 
his pulſe had not varied a ſtroke, 
nor abated of irs ſtrength in the 
ſmalleſt degree. 
© The tormentors had now be» 
gun a ſecond operation with more 
violence than the former, which 
their deviliſh' ingenuity had con- 
trived to vary, ſo as to extort aguter 
pains from the application of the 
engine to parts that had not yet had 
their full ſhare of the firſt agony ; 
when ſuddenly a monk ruſhed into 
the chamber, and called out to the 
judges to deſiſt from rorturing that 
innocent man, and take the con- 
feſſion of the murderer from his 
own lips: Upon a fignal from the 
judges, the executioners let go the 
—_— at once, and the joints ſnap- 
ped audibly into their ſockets with 
the elaſticity of a bow, Nature 
ſunk under the revulſion, and Don 
Juan fainted on the rack. "The 
monk immediately with a loud 
voice exclaimed, Inhuman wretches, 
delegates of hell, and agents of 


the devil, make ready your engine 


for the guilty, and take off your 
bloody hands from the innocent; 
— 3 for 


* 
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for behold! (and ſo ſaying, he 
threw back his cowl) behold the 
father and the murderer af Jo- 
ſepha! iv 

The whole afſembly ſtarted 
' with aſtomſhment: the judges ſtood 


aghaſt; and even the dæmons of correſpondence with his father 


torture rolled their eyc-balls on the 
monk with horror and diſmay. 
If you are willing, ſays he to 
the judges, to receive my conſeſ- 
fon, whilſt your tormentors are 
preparing their. rack for the vileſt 
criminal ever ſtretched upon it, 
hear me! If not, ſet your engine 
to work without farther enquiry, 
_ and” glut your appetites with hu- 
man agonies, which once in your 
lives you may now inflict with 
juſtice; Ne 5 +54 

0 Proceed, ſaid the ſenior judge. 

« That guiltleſs ſufferer, who 
now lies inſenſible before my eyes, 


ſaid the monk, is the ſon of an ex- 


cellent. father, who was once my 
deareſt friend. He was confided to 
my. charge, being then an infant ; 
and my friend followed his fortunes 
to our ſettlements in the Brazils. 
He refided there twenty ycars with- 
out vititing Portugal once in the 
time: he remitted to me many ſums 
of money on his ſon's account. At 
this time a helliſh thought axoſe in 
my mind, which the diitreſs of my 
affairs and a paſſion for extrava- 
gance inſpired, of converting the 
property of my charge to my own 
account. I imparted theſe ſug- 
geſtions to my unhappy wife, who 
is now at her account : let · me do 
her juſtice to confeſs ſhe withſſood 
them firmly for a time Still for- 
tune frowned upon me, and I was 
ſinking in my credit every hour: 
ruin ſtared me in the face, and no- 
thing ſtood between me and imme- 


diate diſgrace, but this infamous daughter expire in agonies befc 


expedient. 
At laſt, perſuaſion, menaces, 


' ſhe acced 


the ſon, and 1 


and the impending preſſure of n 
ceſſity, —_—— her virtue, ar 
3 to the fr ud. L 
agreed to adopt the infant as tl 
orphan fon of a diſtant relation 
our own name, I maintained 
lette e to be written H 
3 uf Ported my 
mily in a ſplendid extravagance | 
the aſſignments I received from tl 
Brazils. At length, the father « 
Don Juan died, and by will b 
322 his fortune to me, 
ilure of his ſon and his heirs, 
had already advanced fo far 
guilt, that the temptation of t 
contingency met with no refiſtan( 
in my mind; and I determined u 
on removing this bar to my amt 
tion, and propoſed ta my wife 
ſecure the prize that fortune hi 
hung within our reach, by the 
ſaſſination of the heir. She 
volted from the idea with horre 
and for ſome time her thoughts 
mained in ſo diſturbed a ſtate, th 
I did not think it prudent to ren 
the attack. Alter ſome time tl 
agent of the deceaſed arrived 
Liſbon from the Brazils, and as 
was privy to my correſponden 
it became neceſſary for me to d 
cover to Don Juan who he w: 
and alſo what fortune he was 1 
titled to. In this crifis, threate 
ed with ſhame and detection on 0 
hand, and tempted by avarice, 7 
and the devil, on the other, 1 we 
over my reluctant wife to a part 
pation of my crime ;- and we mix 
that doſe with poiſon, which ly”. 
believed was intendéd for 4 
Juan, but' which, in fact, was6 
ſtined for our only child. She te 
it ; heaven diſcharged its vengea 
on our heads; and we ſaw « 


our eyes, with the bitter aggra' 
tion of a double murder, for ( 
. „ * Cl 


— 
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| was alive within her. Are 

words in language to expreſs 
 lamentations ? Are there tor- 
in the reach of .even -your 
rention to compare with thoſe 
+ felt? Wonderful were the 
tnegles of nature in the heart 
ar expiring child: ſhe bewail- 

od us; fe conſoled,, nay, ſhe 
jm forgave us. To Don Juan 
made immediate confeſſion. of 
arguilt, and conjured him to in- 
{ that puniſhment upon us, 
nich juſtice demanded, and our 
nes deſerved. It was in this 
tadful moment that our daugh- 
V with her laſt breath, by the 
wit ſolemn adjurations, exacted 
ad obtained a promiſe from Don 

not to expoſe her parents to a 
ble execution by diſcloſing what 


ul paſſed, Alas! alas! we ſee too 


linly how he kept his word: be- 
old, be dies a martyr to Honour 
yur infernal tortures have deſtroy- 
x him, * 

No ſooner had the monk pro- 


* — 
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nounced theſe words in a loud and 
furious tone, than the wretched Don 
— drew a ſigh: a ſecond would 
vefollowed, but beaven no-longer 
could tolerate the agonies of inno- 
cence, and ſtopped his heart for 
ever, FIG HY 
«© The monk had fixed his eyes 
upon him, ghaſtly with terror, and 
as he ſtretched out his mangled 
limbs at life's laſt 'gaſp—Accurſed 
monſters, he exclaimed, 


may God 
requite his murder on your ſouls at 


the great day of judgment-!. His 
blood be on your heads, ye mini» 
ſters of darkneſs! For me, if heas 


venly vengeance is not yet appeaſed 


by my contrition, in the midſt of 
flames my aggrieved ſoul will, find 
ſome conſol tion in the thought, 
that you partake it torments. 

„% Having uttered this in a voice 
ſcarcely human, he plunged a knife 


to his heart, and whilſt his blood 


ſpouted on the pavement, dropped 
ES upon the' body of Don hau, | 
and expired without a groan.” 


—— — — 


— 
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Dr. JOHNSON and LORD MON BOD Do. 


from Mr. BosWELL's Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, with Samuel 
Johboſon, LL: D.] ] 0 5 l 9 


'\\ /{ ONBODDO is a wretched 
IVI place, wild and naked, 
th a poor old houſe ; though, if 
rcollect right, there are two tur- 
kts, which mark an old, baron's 

tidence, Lord Monboddo receiv- 
Ws at his gate moſt courteouſly ; 
unted to the Douglas arms upon 
v houſe, and told us th it his great- 
padmother was of that family. 


ln ſuch houſes (ſaid he) our an- 


tors lived, who were better men 
Wn we.“ —“ No, no, my lord 
[ad Dr, Johnſon), we are as ſtrong 


er, and g great deal wiſer,” 


This was an aſſault upon one of 
lord Monboddo's capital dogmas, 
and I was afraid there would have 
been a violent altercation in the 
very cloſe, before we got into the 
houſe. But his lordſhip is diſtin- 
guiſhed not only for “ ancient me- 
taphyſicks,” but for ancient poli- 
tefſe, la wicille cour, and he made 
no reply. 

« His lordſhip was dreſt in a ruſ- 


tick ſuit, and wore a little round 


hat; told us, we now ſaw him as 
farmer Burnett, and we ſhould have 


; hig family dinner, a farmer's din- 


Q 4 ner 


Won to Pope, and helped Iheo- 
— Lu publi di. Shak ſpeare; but, 
erf eng Pope tire rifi man—Wwhen 
TT Coufaz attacked his Eſſay on Man, 
ſt * fome faults which it has, and 
de wwe which it has not, Warburton 


ended it in the Review of that 
ine, This brought him acquaint- 


fendſhip. Pope introduced him 
Alen Allen married him re his 
lee: ſo, by Allen's intereſt und 
ks own, he was made 2 — 
Bit then his learning was the „ine 
0 107! he knew how to make the 
jolt of it; but I do not find by any 


and WW ihonet means.“ Monbodao. He 
bod great man.“ — Jolmſon. Ves; 
mah e bas great knowledge great 
ougſ vers of mind. Hardly any man 


ings greater variety of learning 
phear upon his point. Monbou- 
þ, „ He is one of the greateſt 
Abts of your church.“ — vn. 
hy ? we are not ſo ſure of his 
king very friendly to us, He 
Ines, if you will; but this is not 


er 0807s the ſteadieſt light. Lowth 
crea: inother biſhop who has riſen by 
of ti learning.” 

e Dr. Johnſon examined young 


Athur, lord MonBbddo's fon, in 
lin. He anſwered very well; 


e en which he ſaid, with compla- 
|, I icy, Get you gone! When 
were names comes back, you ſhall 
at tien the Muſes Welcome!“ My 
d wei and Dr. Johnſon diſputed a lit- 
reach whether the ſavage or the Lon- 
g Vn hoptceper had the beſt exiſt- 


nz the ſavage. My lord was 
ſbolpitable as Lcould have wiſh- 
kind I faw both Dr. COONS 
n liking each-other better every 
R 


as 4 Dr. Johnſon having retirted for 
ex tort time, my lord fpoke of his 
— 1 I could hate with- 
x Pr, i had 1 60 
ago Jen Ny hag! * 
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4 with Pope, and he gained his 


de; his lordſhip, as uſual, pre- 


* 


len! 
have done greater feats with my 


knife than this ;?* though he had 


taken à very hearty dinner. 

lord, who #fets or believes he fo 
lows un abſtemious ſyſtem, ſeemed 
ſtruek with Pr. Johnfon's manner 
of living. I Wat a particular ſatis- 
faction in being under the roof of 


Monboddo, my lord be fa- 
ther's old *. and 4 
always very good to me. We were 
cordial together. He aſked Dr. 
hnſon and me to ſtay all night, 
n T ſuid we »/? be at Aber- 
deen, he replied, -«« Well, I am 
like the Romuns : I ſhalliſay*to you, 
Happy to come—happy to de- 
part!“ He thanked Dr. Johnſon 
for his viflt.— Johnen. I little 
thought, when I had the honour to 
meet your lordſhip in London, that 
1 ſhould ſee you nt Monboddo.“ 
After dinner, as the ladies were go- 


ing away, Dr. [ohnfon would ſtand 


up. He inſiſted that politeneſs was 
of great confequence in ſociety, 
4 It is _ he) fictinous bene vo: 
lence, It ſupplies the place of it 
amonꝑſt thofe who ſee each other 
only in public, or but little. De- 
pend upon it, the want of it never 
fails to produce ſomething difagree- - 
able to one or other, 7 have al- 
ways applied to good breeding, what 


Addiſon in his Cato ſays of Ho · 


nour ; 
« Honour's a ſacred tie; the Jaw.of _ * 


kings; | 
The noble mind's diftinguifhing perfec- 
tion, 0 7 
That aids und ſtrengthens Virtue where it 
meets her, | den 
And imitates her actions where ſhes not. 


When he took up his large dak 
ſtick, he ſaid, My lord, that's 
Homeritk : thus pleaſantly allud- 
ing to his lordfhip's favourite wri- 
ter. Gory, my lor4's black ſer- 
vant, was ſent as our guide ſo far. 
This -was another Point of ſymila- 


rity 


p———_—— Y — ⁰˙wr _— 
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rity between Johnſon and Mon- to the ſavage and the Lon don ! 
baddo, I obſerved how curious it keeper (ald he) 1 don't know by 
was to ſee an African in the north I might have 4. the ſide of t 
af Scotland, with little or no diffe- ſavage equally, had any bod 1 
rence of manners from thoſe of the taken the ſide of the: 4 : 
natives. Dr. Johnſon laughed to He had ſaid to my lord, in oppo 
fee Gory and Joſeph riding toge- tion to the value of the favave 
ther moſt cordially. . Thoſe two courage, that it was owing * 
fellows (ſaid he), one from Africa, limited, power of thinking, and r 
the other from Bohemia, ſeem quite peated Pope's verſes, in | whi 
at home.” He was much pleaſed . Macedonia's madman” is inte 
with lord Monboddo to-day. He duced, and the coneluſion is. 
ſaid, he would have pardoned him N 1 7 
for a few paradoxes, when he found © reds looks ſorward farther th 
he had ſo much that was good. _ * 

But that, from his appearance in I objected to the laſt phraſe, ag be 
London, he thought him all para- ing low. — Johnſon. Fir, it is it 
dox, which would not do.“ He tended to be low: it is ſatire, T 
obſerved, that his lordſhip had talk- expreſſion is debaſed, to debaſe tt 
ed no paradoxes to-day. And as, character.“ pos 


S 


1 — 
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Dr. JOHNSON's | ASSERTIONS concerning the SCOTTIS 
; CLERGY. | 
By As 


[ From the ſame Work, ] 


6c FTER ſupper, I talked of the learned (hoking at Mr. M*Queen 
aſſiduity of the Scottiſh cler- I ſuppoſe there are ſuch among t 

, inviſiting and privately inſtruct- clergy in Muſcoyy, The clerg 
ing their pariſhioners, and obſerved” of LA have produced the me 
how much in this they excelled the valuable books in ſupport of re 
Engliſh clergy. Dr. Johnſon would gion, both in theory and practic 
not let this paſs, He tried tokturn , What have your clergy done, fin 
it off, by ſaying, (there are diffe» you ſunk intopreſbyterianiſm? C 
rent ways of inſtructing, Our cler- you name one bock of any val 
pray and preach.“ M*Leod and on a religious ſubject, written es 

I prefled the ſubject, upon which them?“ We were filent.—“ . 
he grew warm, and broke forth: help you. Forbes wrote very wel 
„I do not believe your people are but I believe he wrote before ep 
tter inſtructed. If they are, it copacy was quite extinguiſhed.” 
is the blind leading the blind; for And then pauling a 1:tle, he a 
 yourclergy are not inſtructed tham- + Yes, you: have Wiſhart agal 
ſelves.” Thinking he had gone a repentance,” —Bo/well, + But, i 
little too far, he checked himſelf, we are not contending for the ſuſ 
and added, When I talk of the rior learning of our clergy, but 
ignorance of your clergy, I talk of their ſuperior affiduity.”* He be 
them as a body: I do not mean that us down again, with thundering 
there are not individuals who are gainſt their. ignorance, and ſaid 


” - 
1 
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« | ſee you have not been well 
bt: for, you have not chart- 
» He had been in ſome mea- 
| ſorced into this warmth, by the 
ting air which I aflumed ; for, 
he began, he ſaid, „ Since 
will drive bon _ - Go a- 
thought of Mr. deen, 
* akin him by the hand, faid, 
Sir, | 4 not mean any diſre- 
jet to you. . . | 
« Here I muſt obſerve, that he 
uered by deſerting his ground, 
| not meeting the argument as I 
put it. J * aſſi — of the 
gnſh clergy is certainly greater 
in that of the Engliſh. His tak» 
up the topic of their not hav- 
% much learning, was, though 
renious, yet a fallacy in logic. 
ru us if there ſhould be a diſ- 
* whether a man's hair is well 
kd, and Dr. Johnſon ſhould 
„Sir, bis hair cannot be well 
wed; for he has a dirty ſhirt. 
b man who has not clean linen, 
his hair well dreſſed.“ When 


[ 


fome. days afterwards he read this 


paſſage, he ſaid, No, firz I did 


not ſay that a man's hair could not 
be well drefſed becauſe he has not 
clean linen, but becauſe he is bald.“ 
He uſed one argument againſt 
the Scottiſh clergy 
which I doubt was not good: 4 As 


being learned. 


we believe a man dead till we know 


that he is alive ; ſo we believe men 


ignorant till we know that they are 


learned.“ Now our maxim in law 
is, to preſume a man alive, till we 
know he is dead. However, in- 
deed, it may be anſwered, that we 
muſt firſt know he has lived; and 
that we have never known the learn- 
ing of the Scottiſh clergy, Mr. 
M+*Queen, though he was of opi- 
nion that Dr. Johnſon had deſerted 
the point really in diſpute, was much 


pleaſed with what he ſaid, and own- 


ed to me, he thought it very juſt; 
and Mrs. M Lrod was ſo much cap 
tivated by his eloquence, that 
told me I was a good advocate 
for a bad cauſe,” | 


_— 


— 


SPECIMEN of Dr. JOHNSON's CONVERSATION, 
[ From the ſame Work.] 
. 

eres was as great a ſtorm 


of wind and rain as I have 
wilt ever ſeen, which neceſſarily 
fined us to the houſe; but we 
e fully compenſated by Dr. 
Wnſon's converſation. He ſaid, 
td not grudge Burke's being the 
man in the houſe of commons; 
le was the firſt man every where ; 
de grudged that a fellow who 
ves no figure in company, and 
mind as narrow as the neck of 
megar cruet, ſhould make a fi- 
tr in the houſe of commons, 
kl; by having the knowledge of 
ki torms, and being furniſhed 


| 


with a little occafional information. 


He told us, the firſt time he ſaw 
Dr. Young was at the houſe of Mr. 
Richardſon, the author of Clarifla. 
He was ſent for, that the doctor 
might read to him his Conjeures 
on Original Compoſition, which he 
did, and Dr. Johnſon made his re- 
marks; and he was ſurpriſed to find 
Young receive as novelties what he 


thought very common maxims. He | 


ſaid he believed Young was not a 
great ſcholar, nor had ſtudied re- 
gularly the art of writing ; that 
there were very fine things in his 
Night Thoughts, though you coula 
+ > . ay 


I, 


F 


not find twenty lines together with - 
out ſome extravagance. Hie repeat» 
ed two paſlages from his Love of 
Fame, the characters of Brunetta 
and Stella, which he praifed high - 
ly. He ſaid Young preſſed him 


much to come to Wellwyn, He 


always intended it, but never went. 
He was ſorry when Young died. 
FThecauſcof quarreibetiveen Young 


and his ſon. he told us, was, that 


his ſon inſiſted Young ſhould turn 
away a clergyman's widow, who 
lived with him, and who, having 
acquired great influence over the 
father, was ſaucy to the ſon; Dr. 


Johnſon ſaid, ſhe could not conceal. 


her reſentment at him, for ſaying to 
Young, that an old man ſrould 
not tefign himſelf to the manage- 
ment of any body.“ I aſked him, 
if there was any improper connec» 
tion between them. No, fir, no 
more than between two ſtatues. 
He was paſt fourſcore, and ſhe a 
very coarie woman. She read to 
him, and, I ſuppoſe, made his coſ- 
fee, and frothed his chocolate and 
did ſuch things as an old man wiſhes 
to have done for him.“ 

« Dr. Doddridge being men- 
tioned, he obſerved that “he was 
author of one of the fineſt epigrams 
iu the Engliſh language. -It is in 
Orton's Lite of him. The uhject 
is his family- motto Dm wimmas, 
wivamus; Which, in its primary 

gniſication, is, to be ſure, not very 
uitable to a Chriſtian divine; but 
he paraphraſed it thus: | 
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is no inſtance of any man be 


on a principle of duty; for he 


\ L* 


j «Ling whi 0 4 = 
Wag = vu hve, the epic 


And ſeize the plcafures of & 
Live, while you . e 
R 
Lord, in my vie ws let both * ke 
1 live in pleaſure, when 1 live to the 
4, Laſked, if it was not firar 
that government ſhould permi 
many inſidel w ritings to paſs wi 
out cenſure.— Jobnſon. **-Sir, j 
mighty fooli. It is for want 
n power. J 
preſent family on the throne c- 
to the crown againſt the will 
nine-tenths of the people. 
ther theſe nine · tenths were righ 
wrong, it is not our buſineſs n 
to enquire. But ſuch being the 
tuation of the royal family, tl 
were glad to encourage all 
would be their friends. Nom 
know every bad man is a Wh 
every man Who his loofe notic 
The church was all again(t this 
mily. They were, as I ſay, 9 
to encourage any friends; 
therefore, ſince their acceſſion, tl 


kept back on account of bis 
8 ; and hence this inu 
tion of impiety.“ I obſervedt 
Mr. Hume, ſome of whoſe writi 
were very unfavourable to relięi 
was, however, a Tory. — Job; 
„Sit, Hume is a Tory by cha: 
as being a Ecotchman; but not 


no pridciple. If he is any thi 
he is a Hobbiſſ.“ 
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Dr. JOHN SON's VISIT to the DUKE of ARGYLE 
{ From the fame Work.) _— 


z | 
* M; acquaintance, the reve- 
| rend Mr. John M*Aulay, 


one. of the, miniſters of Inverarayy 


— n 
wrYY * * * 


and brother 10 our good frien 
Calder, came to us this - morn 
aud accompanied us to the ca 

F 


Dr. JOHNSON's VISIT to the DUKE of ARGYLE. 
"7 re 1 preſented Dr. Johnſon to 


„duke of Argyle. We, were 
z through the houſe ; and I 
ver ſhall forget the impreſſion 
wit upon my fancy by ſome of the 
les maids tripping about in neat 
wning drefles. After ſeeing for 
jug tune little but ruſticity, their 
«ly manner, and gay inviing ap- 
ance, pleaſed me ſo much, that 
ought, for the moment, I could 
we been a knight-errant«for them. 
« We then got into a low one- 
me chair, ordered for us by the 
ke, in which we drove about the 
„ Dr. Johnſon was much 
ck by the grandeur and elegance 
tis princely ſeat, He ſaid, 
bat 1 admire here, is the total 
kance of expence.“ TI had a par- 
war pride in ſhewing him a great 
under of fine old trees, to com- 
naue for the nakedneſs which had 
ſuch an 1mpreifion on him on 
le eallern coaſt of Scotland. He 
bucht the caſtle too low, and 
led it had been a ſtory higher. 
hen we came in, before din- 
. we found the duke and ſome 
atlemen in the hall, Dr. John- 
[took much notice of the large 
lection of arms, which are ex- 


llently diſpoſed there. I told what 


tad ſad to fir Alexander Mo- 
d, of his anceſtots not ſufferin 
r arms to ruſt. Well (ſai 
doctor), but let us be glad we 
rm times when arms may rut,” 
e can fit to-day at his grace's ta- 
„ without any riſk of being at- 
Kd, and perhaps fitting down 


ui wounded or maimed.” The 


ie placed Pr. Johnſon next him- 


n table. - 

" The -ducheſs was very atten- 
*t9 Dr. Johnſon. I know not 

 a:middle ſtate came to be men- 
ed, Her grace wiſhed to hear 
en that point. Madam (faid 
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he), your own relation, Mr. Ar- 
chibald Campbell, can tell you bet- 
ter about it than I can, He was a 
biſhop of the nonjuring commu- 
nion, and wrote a book upon the 
ſubject.” He engaged to get it for 
her grace. He afterwards gave a 
full hiſtory of Mr. Archibald Camp- 
bell, which I am ſorry I do not re- 
collect particularly, He faid, Mr. 
Campbell had been bred a violent 
Whig, but afterwards “' kept bet- 
ter company, and became a Tory.“ 
He faid this with a ſmile, in plea- 
ſant alluſon, as I thought, to the 
oppohtion between his own political 
principles, and thoſe of the duke's 
clan. He added, that Mr. Camp- 
bell, aiter the Revolution, was 
thrown into jail on account of his 
tenets ; but, on application by let- 
ter to the old lord Townthend, was 


releaſed : that he always ſpoke of 


his lordſhip with great gratitude, 
{uying, “though a Whig, he had 
humanity.” | 

+ The ſubject of luxury was in- 
troduced, Dr. Johnſon defended 
it. We have now (ſaid he), a 
ſplendid dinner before us; which 
ot all theſe diſhes is unwholefome ?*? 
The duke aſſerted, that he had ob- 
ſerved the grandees of Spain dimi- 
niſhed in their ſize by luxury. Dr. 
ohaſon pohrely refrained from op- 
poling directly an obſervation which 
the duke himſelf had made; but 
faid, ++ Man muſt be very different 
from other animals, if he is dimi- 
niſhed by good living; for the ſize 
of all other annals is increaſed by 
it. I made fome remark that ſeem- 
ed to imply a belief inſecond fight. 
The ducheſs ſaid, © I fancy you 


will be a Methodiſt.“ This was the 


only ſentence her grace deigned to 
utter to me; and I take it for grant: 
ed, ſhe thought it a good hit on 
my credulity in the Douglas cauſe, 

| „A gen- 
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« A gentleman in company, af- 
ter dinner, was delired by the duke 
to go to another room, tor a ſpeci- 
men of curious marble, which his 

ace wiſned to ſhew us. He 

rought a wrong piece, upon which 
the * ſent him b.ck again. He 
could not refuſe ; but, to avoid any 


appearance of ſervility, he whiſtled 


as he walked out ot the room, to 
ſhow his independency. On my 
mentioning this 'afterwards to Dr, 


Johnſon, he ſaid, it was a nice trait 


&f character. 1 

« Dr. Johnſon talked a great 
deal, and was ſo entertaining, that 
lady Betty Hamilton, af er dinner, 
went and placed her chair clofe to 
his, leaned upon the back of it, and 
liſtened eagerly, It would have 
made a fine picture to have drawn 
the ſage and her at this time in 
their ſeveral attitudes. He did not 
know, all the whiſe, how much he 


was honoured. I told him after- 


wards. | never ſaw him ſo gentle 
and complaiſant as this day. 

„% We went to tea. The duke 
and I walked up and down the 
drawing-room, converſing. The 
ducheſs ſlill continued to ſhew the 
ſame marked coldneſs for me; for 
which, though I ſuffered from it, I 
made every allowance, — 
the. very warm part that I ha 
taken for Douglas, in the cauſe in 
which ſhe thought her ſon deepl 
intereſted. Had not her grace diſ- 
covered ſome diſpleaſure towards 


me, I ſhould have ſuſpected he 
inſenſibility or diſſimulation. 

„% Her grace made Dr. John 
come and tit by her, and aſked h 
why be made his journey ſo late 
the yeat, * Why madam (8 
he), you know W. Boſwell m 
atte d the court of ſeſſion; and 
doe not rife till the twelfth of 5 
guſt.” She ſaid, with ſome ſha 
neſs, © I know nothing of 
Boſwell.”* Poor lady Lucy De 
glas, to whom 1 mentioned t 
obſcrved, ** She knew too much 
Mr. Boſwell.” 1 ſhall make 
remark on her grace's ſpeech; 
indeed felt it as rather too ſeve 
but when I recollected that ry 
niſhment was inflicted by ſo dig 
fied a beauty, I had that kind 
conſolation which a man would 
who is ſtrangled by & filken co 
Dr. Johnſon was all attention to 
grace. He uſed afterwards a d 
expreſſion, upon her enjoying t 
three titles of Hamilton, Brande 
and Argyle, Borrowing an im 
from the Turkiſh empire, he cal 
her a ducheſs with three tails, 
He was much pleaſed with « 
viſit at the caſtle of Invera 
The duke of Argyle was exce 
ingly polite to him, and, upon 
complaining of the ſhelties wh 
he had hitherto ridden being 
ſmall for him, his grace told | 
he, ſhould be provided with a ge 
horſe to carry him next day.“ 
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STORY of AME LIAN E VII. 
From the Philoſophical, Hiſtorical, and Moral Eſſay on Old M 


«« FT was the- cuſtom of Mrs, 

Wormwood to profeſs the 
moſt friendly ſolicitude for female 
youth, and the higheſt admiration 


ker, 8 
vier 
of beauty; ſhe wiſhed to be n 
ſidered as their pattoheſs, bean to t 
ſuch an idea afforded her the f Paging 
opportunities of ſecretly mo * his 


i their inſufferable preſumption. 
ſth a peculiar refinement in ma- 
is the firſt encouraged, and af- 
wards defeated, thoſe amuſing 
erimonial projects, which the 
ung and the beautiful are ſo apt 
pentertain. The higheſt gratifica- 
in which her ingenious malig- 
n could deviſe, conſiſled in tor- 
ung ſome lovely inexperienced 
x, by playing upon the tender 
ſons of an open and unſuſpect- 
go heart, | 
1 Accident threw within her 
mh a moſt tempting ſubject for 
k< fiend-like —_ 8 > 
on of Amelia Nevil, the daugh- 
Tf a brave and romp 
fer, who, cloſing a laborious 
uu honourable life in very indi- 
at circumſtances, had left his un- 
munate child to the care of his 
nden filter. The aunt of Amelia 
w ſuch an old maid as might 
me ſufice to reſcue the ſiſterhood 
bm ridicule and contempt. She 
bd been attached, in her early 
ys, to a gallant youth, who un- 
wpily loit his own life in pre- 
ming that of his dear friend, her 
iber: ſhe devoted herſelf to his 
r wy with the moſt tender, un- 
&dted, and invariable attachment; 
muling ſeveral advantageous of- 
of marriage, though her in- 
me was ſo narrow, that neceſſity 
biged her, to convert her whole 
une into an annuity, juſt before 
e calamitous event happened, 
uch made her the only guardian 
the poor Amelia. This lovely 
t unfortunate girl was turned of 
pirteen on the death of her fa- 
. She found, in the houſe of 
ier, the moſt friendly aſylum, 
n relation, whoſe heart and 
nd made her moſt able and will- 
{to form the character of this 
Aging orphan, who appeared to 
* highly favoured by nature as 
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ſhe was perſecuted by fortune. The 
beauty of Amelia was fo ſtriking, 
and the charms of her lively un- 
derſlanding began to difplay them- 
ſelves in ſo enchanting a manner, 
that her affectionate aunt could not 
bear the idea of placing her in any 
lower order of life: ſhe gave her 
the education of a gentlewoman, 
in the flattering and generous hope 
that her various attractions muſt 
ſupply the abſolute want of for- 
tune, and that ſhe ſhould enjoy the 
delight of ſeeing her dear Amelia 
ſettled happily in marriage, before 
her death expoſed her lovely ward 
to that poverty, which was her 
only inheritance. Heaven diſpoſed 
it otherwiſe. This amiable. wo- 
man, after having acted the part of 
a moſt affectionate parent to her in- 
digent niece, died before Amelia 
attained the age of twenty. The 
poor girl was now apparently deſti- 
rute of every reſource, and expoſed 
to penury, with a heart bleeding 
for the loſs of a moſt indulgent 
protector. A widow lady of her 


acquaintance very kindly afforded 


her a refuge in the firſt moments of 
her diſtreſs, and propoſed to two of 
her opulent friends, that Amelia 
ſhould reſide with them by turns, 
dividing her year between them, 
and ang four months with each. 
As — as Mrs. Wormwood was 
informed of this event, as ſhe de- 
lighted in thoſe oſtentatious acts of 
apparent beneficence, which are 
falſely called charity, ſhe deſired to 
be admitted among the voluntary 
guardians of the poor Amelia. To 
this propoſal all the parties aſſent- 
ed, and it was ſettled that Amelia 
ſhould paſs the laſt quarter of every 
year, as long as ſhe remained ſingle, 
under the roof of Mrs. Wormwood. 
This lovely orphan had a ſenfibi- 
lity of heart, which rendered her 
extremely grateful for the protec» _ * 
tion 
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her ſeverely feel all the miſeties of 
dependence. Her beauty attracted. 


2 multitude of admirers, many of 


whom, preſuming on her poverty, 
treated her with a liceatiovs levity, 


which N wounded ber inge - 


nuous pride. Her perſon, her 
mind, her manners, were univer- 
ſally commended by the men; but 
no one thought of making ber his 
wife. Amelia, they cried, is 
zn enchanting creature; but who, 
in theſe times, can afford to marry 
a pretty, proud girl, ſupported by 
charity?“ Though this pruden- 
tial queſtion was never uttered in 
the preſence of Amelia, ſhe ** 
to perceive its influence, and ſut- 
fered the painful dread of proving a 
2 burden to ho friends, 
y whoſe generoſity ſhe ſubſiſted: 
ſhe wiſhed a thoutand times that 
her affectionate aunt, inſtead of 
cultivating her mind with ſuch dan- 
gerous refinement, had placed her 
in any ſtation of life where ſhe 
might have maintained herfelf by 
her own manual labour: ſhe ſome- 
times entertained a project of mak- 
ing ſome attempt for this purpole ; 
and ſhe once thought of changing 
her name, and of trying to ſupport 
herſelf as an actreſs on one of the 
public theatres; but this idea, 
which her honeſt pride had ſug- 
geſted, was effectually ſuppreſſed 
by her modeſty ; and the continued 
to waſte the moſt precious time of 
her youth, under-the mortification 
of perpetually wiſhing to change 
her mode of life, and of not know- 
ing how to effect it. Almoſt two 
vears had now elapſed fince the 
death of her aunt; and, without 
any proſpect of marriage, ſhe was 
in her ſecond period of reſidence 
with Mrs. Wormwood. Amelia's 
underſtanding was by go means 
» inferior to her other endowments. 
2 


den, all theſe ſplendid bopes 
-mockery and delufion. Acct 


— 


the began to penetrate all the artf 
diſguiſe and to gain a perfect a 
very painful inſight into the x 
character of ber preſent hoſe 
This lady had remarked, that wh 
Miſs Nevil reſided with her, þ 
houſe was much more frequent 
by gentlemen. than at any . at 
ſeaſon. This indeed was tr 
and it unlueckily happened 4 
theſe viſitors often fol got to 
pang the ſmart ſayings of M 
/ormwood, in contemplating 4 
ſweet countenance of Amelia; 
circumſtance full ſufficient to ay 
en, in the neglected wit, the 
bitter envy, hatred, and malie 
In truth, Mrs. Wormwood dete 
her lovely gueſt with the mot i 
placable virulence; but ſhe |} 
the fingular- art of diſguilin 
deteſtation in the language of fl 
tery : ſhe; uugerſiood the truth 
Pope's maxim, | 
He hurts me moſt who laviſhly ce 
mends;z”..,.| / 
and ſhe therefore made uſe of lay 
commendation as an inſtrument 
malevelence towards Amelia; 
inſulted the tafle, and ridiculed 
choice, of every new-married x 
and declared - herſelf convine 
that he was a fool, becauſe he 
not not chofen that moſt lo 
young woman. To more than 
gentleman ſhe ſaid, you muſt m 
Amelia; and, as few men chuſ 
be driven into wedlock, ſome 
fers were poſſibly prevented by 
treacherous vghemence of herp 


Her malice, however, was not be. 
ficiently gratified by obſerviug ee 
Amelia had no proſpect of elf 


riage. To indulge her taalign 
ſhe reſolved to amuſe this unha 
girl with the hopes of ſuch ao 
event, and then to turn, on a 


led her to piteh on Mr. Neva 
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n whoſe name ſhe might with 

ie greateſt ſafery employ as the 
ment of her inſidious deſign, 
{with the greater chance of ſue- 
25 ſhe obſerved that Amelia 
ul conceived for hun a particular 
„Mr. Nelſon was a gen- 
mn, Who, having met with 
x7 ſingular events, had contract- 
Jagreat but very .amiable fing u- 
y of cracter. He was placed, 
A in life, in a very lucrative 
wnercial ſituation, and was on 
r point of ſettling happily in 
age with a very beautiful 
wor lady, when the houſe in 
lich ſhe reſided was conſumed by 
Great part of ber family, 
mong them the deſtined bride, 
buried in the ruins. Mr. Nel- 
in lofing the object. of his ar- 
at affection by ſo ſudden a cala- 
ty, loſt for ſome time the ule of 
; reaſon ; and when his health 
| ſenſes returned, he fill conti - 
d under the oppreſſion of the 
jſoundeſt melancholy, till his 
id devotion to the memory of 
whom he had loſt in ſo ſevere 
unner, ſuggeſted to his fancy a 
yular plan of benevolence, in 
proſecution: of which he reco- 
red a great portion of his. former 
mts, This plan . confiſted in 
ching for female objects of cha- 
jj, whoſe diſtreſſes had been oc+ 


med by fire. As his fortune 


brery ample, and his own pri- 
| expences very moderate, he 

able to relieve many unfortu- 
| perſons in this condition; and 
affectionate imagination delight- 
itſelf with the idea, that in theſe 
ommon acts of beneficence he 
guided by the influence of that 


y angel, whoſe mortal beauty 


L periſhed in the flames. Mr. 
on frequently vifited a married 
kr, who was fettled in the town 
. Mrs. Wormwood refided. 
7 IP 


There was alfo, in the ſame town, 
an amiable elderly widow, for 
whom he had a — eſteem. 
This lady, whoſe name was Mel- 
ford, had been left in very ſcanty 


circumſtances on the death of her 


| huſband, and, reſiding at that time 


in London, ſhe had been involved 
in additional diſtreſs by that cala- 
mity to which the attentive charity 
of Mr. Nelſon was for ever direct- 
ed: he more than i- paired the loſs 
which ſhe ſuſtained by fire, and 
aſſiſted in ſettling her in the neigh- 
bourhood of his filter. Mrs. Mel- 
ford had been intimate with the 
aunt of Amelia, and was ſtill the 
moſt valuable friend of that lovel 

orphan, who paid her frequent vi- 


fits, though ſhe never reſided under 


her roof. Mr. Nelſon had often 
ſeen Amelia at the houſe of Mrs. 
Melford, which led him to treat her 
with particular politeneſs whenever 
he viſited Mrs. Wormwood; a cir- 
cumitance on which the latter 
founded her ungenerous project, 
She perfectly knew all the —— 
private hiſtory of Mr. Nelſon, and 

firmly believed, like all the reſt of 
his acquaintance, that no attrac- 
tions could ever tempt him to mar- 
ry; but ſhe thought it poſſible to 
make Amelia conceive the | 
that her beauty had melted his re- 
ſolution; and nothing, ſhe ſup- 
poſed, could more effectually mor- 
tify her gueſt than to find herſelf 
derided for ſo vain an expectation. 
© Mrs, Wormwood began, there- 
fore, to infinuate, in the moſt art - 
ful manner, that Mr. Nelſon was 
very particular in his civilities to 
Amelia; magnified all his amiable 
qualities, and expreſſed the greateſt 
Roy in the proſpect of ſo de- 
ightful a match. Theſe perty ar- 
rifces, ' however, had no effect on 
the natural modeſty and diffidence 
of Amelia. She faw nothing thag 
” 4 | auth; 

1 
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authoriſed ſuch an 1dea in the uſual 
politeneſs of a well-bred man of 
thirty-ſeven ; ſhe pitied the misfor- 
tune, ſhe admired the elegant and 
engaging, though ſerious manners, 
ab e revered the virtues, of Mr. 
Nelſon; but, ſuppoſing his mind to 
be entirely engroſſed, as it really was, 
by his ſingular charitable purſuits, 
ſhe entertained not a thought of en- 
gaging his affection. Mrs. Worm- 
wood was determined to play. off 
her favourite engine of malignity, 
à counterfeited letter. She had ac- 
uired, in her youth, the very 
ngerous talent of forging any 
hand that ſhe pleaſed ; and her paſ- 
fion for miſchief had afforded her 
much practice in this treacherous 
art. Having previouſly, and ſe- 
eretly, engaged Mr. Nelſon to drink 
tea with her, ſhe wrote a billet to 
Amelia, in the name of that gen- 
, tleman, and with the moſt perfect 
imitation of his hand. The billet 
ſaid, that he deſigned himſelf the 
pleaſure of paſſing that afternoon 
at the houſe of Mrs. Wormwood, 
and requeſted the favour of a pri- 
vate conference with Miſs Nevil in 
the courſe of the evening, inti- 
mating, in the moſt delicate and 
doubtful terms, an ardent defire of 
becoming her huſband, Mrs. Worm- 
wood contrived that Amelia ſhould 
not receive this billet till juſt before 
dinner time, that ſhe might not 
ſhew it to her friend aud confidant, 
Mrs. Melford, and, by her means, 
detect its fallacy before the hour of 
her intended humiliation arrived. 

«© Amelia bluſhed in reading the 
note, and,.in the firſt ſurpriſe of 
unſuſpecting innocence, gave it to 
the vigilant Mrs. Wormwoed, who 
burſt into vehement expreſſions of 
delight, congratulated her bluſhing 
gueſt on the full ſucceſs of her 
charms, and triumphed in her own 
prophetic diſcernment, They ſat 


— 


could hardly ſwallow s mo 18 
her mind was in a tumultuous oi | 
tation of pleaſure and amazem wutifu 
The mglicious im r, enjoyi „* 
her confufion, allowed her no u un 
to compoſe her hurried ſpirits Wiſs in 
the ſolitude of her chamber, Sos nt | 
female viſitors arrived to tea; af in 
at length, Mr. Nelſon entered de. 
room. Amelia trembled and blu not 
ed as he approached her; but ö 
was a little relieved from her e ned 
barraſſment by the buſineſi of I pie 
tea table, over which the prefid dere 
Amelia was naturally graceful ie, di 
every thing ſhe did, but the pteſi cot 
agitation of her mind gave a t exe 
porary aukwardneſs to all her n al 
tions: ſhe committed many nin | 
blunders in the management of gu 
tea-table ; a cup fell from WW" 
trembling hand, and was brok t for 
but the politeneſs of Mr. Nel" tbc 
led him to ſay fo many kind wifi". 
graceful things to her on theſe pocern ; 
incidents, that, inſtead of inere i knen 
ing her diſtreſs, they produced If 
oppoſite effect, and the tumult the « 
her boſom gradually ſubſided ii . 
a calm and compoſed delight. SW ſom 
ventured to meet the eyes of 1 
Nelſon, and thought them exp ion 
five of that tenderneſs which p ber ft 
miſed a happy end to all her ming tl 
fortunes, At the 1dea of exchat Ihop11 
ing miſery and dependence for eo ibut 
fort and honour, as the wife of Wy 
amiable a man, her heart expand" |<: 
with the moſt innocent and g bo imm 
ful joy. This appeared in WF * / 
countenance, and gave ſuch an or 
uiſfite radiance to all her featu rſucce! 
that ſhe looked a thouſand tin the | 


more beautiful than ever. M 
Wormwood ſaw this improvem d to 
of her charms, and, fickening WWF" 2 v 
the ſight, determined to reduce t 
ſplendor of ſuch inſufferable be 
ty, and haſtily terminate the t 


gh of her del gueſt. She 
in with a few malicious and ſar- 
% remarks on the vanity of 
ful young women, and the 
Ws which they frequently en- 
in of an imaginary lover; 
1 finding theſe remarks produc- 
Unt the effect ſhe intended, ſhe 
kan opportunity of whiſpering 
| the ear of Amelia, and begg 
pot to harbour any vain ex- 
Lions, for the billet ſhe had 
wived WAS a SE — 
ſe e of antry. Ia 
ed, __ as ſur- 
je, diſappointment, and indigna- 
m, conſpired to overwhelm her. 
* exerted her utmoſt power to 
«al her emotions; but the con- 
{in her boſom was too violent to 
kfpuiſed, The tears, which ſhe 
fly endeavoured to ſuppreſs, 
nt forth, and ſhe was obliged to 
it the room in very viſible diſ- 
er, Mr. Nelſon expreſſed his 
weern ; but be was checked in 
p benevolent enquiries by the cau- 
m of Mrs. Wormwood, who ſaid, 
the occaſion, that Miſs Nevil 
v2 very amiable girl, but ſhe 
| ſome peculiarities of temper, 
| was apt to put 4 Wrong con- 
ion on the innocent pleaſantry 
her friends. Mr. Nelſon ob- 
ning that Amelia did not return, 
hoping that his departure might 
tnbute to reſtore the interrupted 
mony of the houſe, took an 
leave of Mrs. Warmwood, 
b immediately flew to the cham- 
of Amelia, to exult, like a 
ul, orer that lovely victim of 
ſucceſsful malignity. She found 
the perſon whom ſhe was fo 
ger to inſult, Amelia had indeed 
ud to her chamber, and paſſed 
te a very miſerable half hour, 
| hurt by the treacherous cru- 
of Mrs. Wormwood, and flill 
ﬆ wounded by reflections on her 
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own 2 which ſhe con- 
demned with that 


fo natural to a delicate mind in ar- 


raigning itſelf, She would have 


flown for immediate conſolation ta 
her friend, Mrs. Melford, but ſhe 
bad reaſon to believe that lady en- 


gaged on a viſit, and ſhe therefore 
reſol 


ved to take a ſolitary walk fot 
the purpoſe of compoſing her ſpi- 
rits; but neither ſolitude nor exer» 
eiſe could reſtore her tranquillity z 
and, as it grew late in the eyeningy 
ſhe haſtened to Mrs. Melford's, in 
hopes of now finding her returned, 
Her worthy old confidant was in- 
deed in her little parlour alone, 
when Amelia entered the room. 
The eyes of this lovely girl im- 
mediately betrayed her diſtreſs 
and the old lady, with her uſual 
teaderneſs, exclaimed, „Good hea- 
ven! my dear child, for what hays 
you been crying?” #* Becauſe, 
replied Amelia, in a broken voice 


and burſting into a freſh ſhower of 


tears, becauſe I am a fool.” Mrs; 
Melford began to be moſt ſeriouſly 
alarmed, and, expreſſing her ma- 
ternal ſolicitude in the kindeſt man» 
ner, Amelia produced the fatal pa- 
per—“ There, ſays ſhe, is a letter 
in the name of your excellent 
friend, Mr. Nelſon ; it is a forgery 
of Mrs. Wormwood's, and I have 
been ſuch an ideot as to believe it 
real.” The affectionate Mrs. Mel» 
ford, who, in her firſt alarm, had 
apprehended LG — cala- 
mity, was herſelf comfort · 
ed - — — and 
ſaid many kind things to conſole 
her young friend. Do not fan- 
50 replied Amelia, that I am fool - 
iſhly in love with Mr. Nelſ 
though I think him the moſt ptea 
ing as well as the moſt excellent of 
men; and though I confeſs to | 
that I ſhould certainly thiak it a 
bleſſed lot to find à refuge from the 
P 2 miſcry 
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exceſs of ſeverity 


— — — 
— — — 


— — 
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not a little increaſcd in ſeeing Mr. her an annuity, that ſhall ena 


their ſituation. 
„ Mr. Nelſon had obſerved the den: I will not ſay you are he 


-as he had ended his uncomfortable part to you the particulars of 


little account of what had paſſed, mediately retreated into a little 
and to concert with her ſome hap- room, which led through 2 


amiable inſulted orphan, 4 I am embelliſhed with the ſweeteſ 
*acquainted, ſaid he, with fome leait expentive flowers, which 
8 to 
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mi of m ent dependence, brave and wealthy | 
in * o* — and ſo have ſerved 2 — q 25 
generous a protector.“ 77 hoſe Nevil, and often ſpeak of him v 
arms are now open to receive you, reſpect; I am ſure I can raiſe 
faid a voice that was heard before mong them a ſubſcription for. t 
the ſpeaker appeared. Amelia ſtarted maintenance of this tender ung 
at the ſound, and her ſurpriſe was tunate girl: we will prochre 


Nelfon himſelf, who, entering the her to eſcape from ſuch maligy 
room from an adjoining apartment, patronage, to have a little home 
embraced the lovely orphan in a her own, and to ſupport a ſervan 
tranſport of tenderneſs and delight. Mrs. Melford was tranſported 
Amelia, alive to all the feelings of this idea; and, recollecting all 
genuine modeſty, was for ſome mi- own obligations to this benevol 
nutes more painfully diſtreſſed by man, wept, and extolled his ge 
this ſurpriſe, than ſhe bad been by roſity; and, ſuddenly ſeeing au 
her paſt mortification : ſhe was ready lia at ſome diſtance, throug 
to fink into the earth at the idea of bow window, which'commanded 
having _— her tecret to the ftreet in which ſhe lived, 4 Th 
man from whom ſhe would - have Heaven, ſhe cried; here comes 
laboured - moit* to conceal it. In poor child, to hear and bleſs 
the firſt tumult of this delicate con- for the extent of your nel 
ſuſion, ſhe tinks into a chair, and Nelſon, who 222 
hides her face in her handkerchief. doing good by ſtealth, immediat 
Nelſon, with a mixture ot reſpect extorted from the good old lad 
and love, being afraid, of increaſ- promiſe of ſecreſy: it was the 
ing her dittrets, ſeizes one of her part of his plan, that Amelia ſh 
hands, and continues to kiſs it never know the perſons to wi 
without uttering a word. The ſhe was to owe her independei 
Mrs. Melford, almoſt as muck „ 1 am ſtill afraid of you, 

aſtoniſhed, but leſs paintully con- worthy old friend, ſaid Nelſ 
fuſed than Amelia, beholds this un- your countenance or manner 
Expected ſcene with that kind of 1 know, betray me, if Miſs \ 
joy which is much more. diſpoſed ſees me here to-night,” —« | 
to weep than to ſpeak :—and, ſaid the delighted old lady, I 
while this little party is thus ab- humour your delicacy; A 
forbed in ſilence, let me haſten to will probably not ſtay with me 
relate the incidents which produced minutes; you may amuſe your 

for that time, in my ſpacious 4 


barra 
r frier 
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ſarcaſtic manner of Mrs, Worm- and, as ſoon as the good girl 
wood towards Amelia, and, as foon tuins home, I will come and 


-vitit, he haſtened to the worthy recent vexation.” «+ Admin 
Mrs, Melford, to give her ſome ſettled,” cried Nelſon ; and he 


pier plan for the ſupport of this door into a long flip of gro 


led 2 favourite occupation and 
ment to Mrs. Melford. Nel- 

by, after —_— a few turns in this 

winutive garden, finding himſelf 
ner chilled by the air of the 
ning, retreated again into the 
de room he had paiſed, intending 
„nit there till Amelia departed ; 
vt the partition between the par- 
un being extremely flight, he 
merheard the tender confeſſion of 
Inelia, and was hurried towards 
by an irrefiſtible impulſe, in 
k manner already deſcribed, 

« Mrs. Melford was the firſt who 
wovered ſrom the kind of trance, 
wo which our Pttle party had 
ken thrown by their general ſur- 
iſe; and ſhe enabled the tender 
xr, in the proſpe& of whoſe uni- 
ber warm heart exulted, to re- 
win that eaſy and joyous poſſeſſion 
their faculties, which they loſt 
r ſome little time in their mutual 
mbarrafſment. The applauſe of 
r friend, and the adoration of her 
„, ſoon taught the diffident 
Inelia to think leſs ſeverely of 
krelf, The warm heated Mrs. 
Ilford declared, that theſe occur- 
ucts were the work of heaven. 
That, replied the affectionate 
Felon, I am moſt willing to al- 
m; but you muſt grant, that 
nen has produced our preſent 
pineſs by the blind agency of a 
d; and, as our dear Amelia has 
gentle a ſpirit to rejoice in be- 
ling the malignity of a devil 
wrerted into the torment of its 
ſeſſor, I muſt beg that ſhe may 
return, even for a ſingle night, 


tie houſe of Mrs, Wormwood.“ 
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Amelia pleaded her ſenſe of paſt 
obligations, and wiſhed to take a 


3 leave of her patroneſs; 


ut ſne ſubmitted to the urgent en- 


treaties of Nelſon, and remained 


for a few weeks under the roof ot 
Mrs. Melford, when ſhe was unit- 
ed at the altar fo the man of ker 
heart. Nelſon had the double Ve- 
light of rewarding the affection of 
an angel, and of puniſhing the 
malevolence of a Fer. : he an- 
nounced in perſon to Mrs, Worm- 
wood his intended marriage with 
Amelia, on the very night when 
that treacherous old maid had amuſ- 
ed herſelf with the hope of derid- 
ing her gueſt; whoſe return ſhe 
was eagerly expecting, in the mo- 
ment Nelſon arrived to ſay, that 
Amelia would return no more. 

The ſurpriſe and mortification 
of Mrs. Wormwood aroſe almoſt to 
frenzy : ſhe racked her malicious 
and inventive brain for expedients 
to defeat the match, and circulated 
a report for that purpoſe, which 
decency will not allow me to ex- 
plain. Her ariifice was detected 
and deſpiſed, Amelia was not only 
married, but the moſt admired, the 
moſt beloved, and the happieſt of 
human beings; an event which 
preyed ſo inceſſantly on the ſpirit 
of Mrs. Wormwood, that ſhe fell 
into a rapid decline, and ended, in 
a few months, her miſchievous and 
unhappy life, a memorable ex- 
ample, that the moſt artful ma- 
lignity may ſometimes procure for 
the object of its envy that very 
happineſs which it labours to pre- 
vent!“ | 
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HISTORY OF MELETINA, 
[From the ſame Work.] 


4 


ag ELETINA is the accom- 


1 pliſhed daughter of opu- 
| lent parents. Her mother died 
when. ſhe was very young ; her fa- 


ther, a man of a feeling and liberal 


mind, devoted himſelf entirely to 
the education of his two lovely 


children, Melctina and her brother, 
who, being nearly of an age, and 


equal in all the beſt gifts of nature, 
grew up together in the tendereſt 
affection. It happened that Mele- 
tina, now turned of twenty, was 
on a dillant viſit, at the houſe of a 
female relation, when ſhe heard 
that her father, whom ſhe loved 
- moſt' tenderly, was attacked by a 


dily 
but his mental faculties were 4 


life of her brother; but his 

very ſeemed to be rather defign 
as a trial of her fortitude than a 
reward of her tenderneſs ; his 
health was reſtored to h. 


ſtroycd. The unhappy Melet; 
in the place of *a y {Bo — 


friend, and a erous prote-i 
found only a - babbling idie 


whoſe ſituation appeared to bert 
more deplorabje, becauſe, thou 


he had utterly loſt a folid and 


brilliant underſtanding, he fee 
to retain all his benevolent aff 
tions. By one peculiarity whi 


attended him, ſhe was fingulz 


ery dange ous diſorder. The poor 
girl haſtened home in the moſt pain- 
ul anxiety, which was converted 
into the bittereſt diſtreſs, by her 
finding, on her return, that her 
father was dead, and her brother 
confined by the malignant diſtem- 
per, which he had caught in his 
inceſſant attendance on the parent 
they had loſt. "The utmoſt efforts 
were uſed to keep Meletina from 
the chamber of her brother ; but 
no Entreaties could prevail on her 
to deſert the only ſurviving object 
of her ardent affection, and, de- 
ſpifing the idea of her own dan- 
ger, ſhe attended the unhappy 
youth,, who was. now delirious, 
with ſuch tender aſſiduity, that ſhe 
would not permit him to receive 
either nouriſhment or medicine 
from any hand but her own. The 


affected; and perhaps it made | 
reſolve on the extraordin.ry fac 
fice which ſhe has offered to his c 
lamity. The peculiarity I fe 

of was this: he not only difcore 
ed great ſatisfaction in the fight 
his ſiſter, though utterly unable 
maintain a rational cunverſatih. dot 
with her; but if the leſt hin ff..." 
any conſide able time, he beg gan 
to expreſs, by many wild geſtu 

extreme agitation and anxiety, a 
could never be prevailed on 

touch any food, except in the p 
ſence of Meletina. Many expe 
ments were tried to quiet his app 
henfions on this point, and, to 

lieve his ſiſter from ſo inconvenit 
and ſo painful an attendance, Th 
experiments did not ſucceed; | 
two medical friends of Meletit 
who took a generous intereſt in! 
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purity of her conſtitution, or the health and happineſs, en aged eos 
"immediate care of Providence, pre- correct this peculiarity in her MHCaful 
ſerved the generous Meletina from ſenſeleſs brother, and conriaq . pat 
infection, and heaven granted to her, that for his ſake, as well Hine. 


her own, ſhe ought to acquielce 


her earneſt prayers the endangered 
* « kev) to % + Ss . » 1 an . * 10 


inful expedients for this 
up Her underſtanding was 
Fed convinced by their humane 
al judicious arguments, but her 
wrt ſoon revolred againſt them; 
xd, after two or three ſevere but 
wucceſsful attempts to correct the 
vfinate habit of the affectionate 
wr, the determined to irritate him 
farther, but to make an entire 
rice of her qQwn. convenience 
x pleaſure to the tranquillity of 
w unfortunate being. She felt a 
mier and melancholy delight in 
ymoting his peace and comfort; 
kt the time now arrived, in which 
te force and purity of her fiſterly 
uchment was expoſed to a trial 
xrhaps as ſevere as ever woman 
kſzined, A year and ſome months 
ud now elapſed fince the deceaſe 
Cher father, when a young ſoldier 
f amily and fortune, who had 
made a deep impreſſion on her 
mouthful heart, returned to Eng- 
Ind from a diſtant campaign. He 
juſt recovered of a wound, 
nich had detained him abroad, 
nd returned home in the ardent 
lope of being completely rewarded 
r all his toils and ſufferings, by 
te poſſeſſion of his lovely Mele- 
Ina, She received him with all 
e frankneſs and warmth of a ſin- 
* and virtuous atfection; but, 
r they had given to each other 
bng and circumſtantial account 
f their paſt dittrefles, the anſwered 
Is eager propoſal of immediate 
triage by declaring, that ſhe 


ur proſpect of connubial happi- 
ts, and to devote herſelf entirely 
that unfortunate brother, who 
nited only by her inceſſant atten- 
n: ſhe enumerated the many 
ifors that inclined her to ſuch a 
untul ſacrifice with all the fimple 
d pathetic eloquence of 'angelic 


ic, Her lover, who poſleſſed 
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ought it her duty to renounce her 
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that melting tenderneſs of heart, 
which often accompanies heroic 
courage, liſtened to all her argu» 
ments with a filent though paſſion» 
ate admiration, and, inſtead of at- 
tempting to detach her thoughts 
from the deplorable condition of 
her brother, he offered to relinquiſh 
his own adtive purſuits, to engage 
with her in any plan of ſequeſtered 
life, and to take an equal part in 
the ſuperintendance of that hapleſs 
being, who had ſo jult a title to 
their compaſhon and their care. 
This generous offer overwhelmed 
the tender Meletina, For ſome 
time ſhe could. anfwer it only by 
weeping"; but they were tears of 
mingled agony and delight. At 
laſt ſhe replied, My excellent 
friend, I ſhall now, and at all 
times, have the frankneſs to avow, 
that you are extremely dear to me, 
and that I feel, as I ought to do, 
the uncommon proof which you 
are now giving me of the pureſt 
affection ; but I muſt not ſufter the 
kindneſs and generotity of — 
heart to injure your happineſe an 
lery. I muſt not be your wife, 
he peculiarity of my fituation 
calls for ſo painful a ſacrifice ; but 
great ſacrifices have great rewards; 
feel that I ſhall be ſupported 94 
the noble pride, not — 2 of di 


charging my duty, but of preſerv- 


ing your tender eſteem, which I 
ſhould certainly deſerve to forfeit, 
as well as my own, if I did not re- 
ſolutely decline vour too generous 
propoſal.” The affectionate young 
ſoldier endeavoured to ſhake her 
reſolution, by every argument that 
the truth and ardour of his paſſion 
could poſſibly ſugget. Meletina 


was inflexible ; and the utmoſt that 


her lover could obtain, was a pro- 
miſe, that if, by attention and 
time, ſhe ſucceeded in her hope of 
reſtoring the intellecti of her bro- 
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ther, ſhe would complete the ſcene 
of. general happineſs, which that 
joyful event would occalion, by 
the immediate acceptance of that 
hand, which ſhe now rejected only 
from the juſt ſcruples of genuine 
affect on. Having thu: ſettled their 
very delicate conteſt, they purted. 
The ſol. ier rejoined nw tegiment; 
but, in ſpite of mi itary diſſipation, 
continued for a long time to write 
very tender letters to the generous 
Meletina. At laſt, however, whe- 
ther his paſſion was diminiſhed by 
its deſpair of being gratified, or 
whether the purity of a chaſte at- 
tachment is incompatible with a 
martial life, while he was'engaged 
in dangerous and diſtant ſervice, he 
was deeply involved in a very per- 
plexing illicit intrigue, which would 
probably have given him many 
years of diſquietude, had not the 
chance of war put an early period 
to his life: a muſket-ball paſſed 


through his body; but he lived 


long enough to write an affectionate 
rting letter to Meletina, in which 

e .confeſſed his frailties, extolled 
her angelic purity of heart, and en- 
treated her to do, what he ſolemnly 
aſſured her he did himfelf, confider 
both the time and the manner of 
his death, not as a misfortune, but 
a blefing. Meletina lamented him 
when dead, as ſhe had loved him 
bving, with the moſt faithful ten- 
derneſs ; ſhe mourned for him as 
for a huſband; and, though many 
years have elapſed ſince his de- 
ceaſe, a grey filk is to this day her 


1 


conſtant apparel. Nor is there a 
oſtentation in this peculiarity of h 
dreſs; for her attendance on h 


brother is (till ſo uniform, that of 
never appears in public, and ind. 
is never abſent from her own houlf 
more than two or three hours at 
time. From habit, and the af 
tionate caſt of her temper, ſhe tax 
a plealure in the petty 'chilgiif 
plays by which her hapleſs comp 
nion is amuſed; and, fo far froff 
ſinking herſelf into a ſtate of indf 


lence or apathy, ſhe. poſſeſſes gr 
—_— 
ſtrength and luſtre of a refined u 
derſtanding. She is now turn 
of fifty ; and, 'though her coun 
nance, when ſhe is filent, has 

air of mild and touching mela 
choly, her converſation is animat 
and chearful. As her- broth 
p'eaſes hi;mſelf by the habit of r 
ing and going to reſt with the la 
ſhe has the long winter evenin 
entirely to herſelf ; and at this ſe 
ſon ſhe has a great ſhare of foci 


enjoyment, by receiving the viti 


of her ſelected friends. To the 
ſhe is remarkably open and un 
ſerved, and has a peculiar pleaſu 
in talking over the extraurdina 
occurrences of her early life. T 
circle indeed is i mall, though it 
juſtly eſteemed an honour to ſh: 
the friendſhip of - Meletina, a 
thoſe who poſſeſs it have the h: 
pineſs of knowing perhaps the me 
fingular and moſt intereſting of 
cient virgins.“ 


— 
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66 XCEPT the reaſons for a 

change be invincible, to live 
and to die in the public profeſſion of 
the religion in which one was born 
and bred. To avoid all prop hane 


talk and intricate debates on ſac 
topics. To endeavour to get 
better of the intruſions of indole 
of mind and body, thoſe cent 
harbingers of enfcebling age» 
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p ter tO wear out, than to ruſt Out. 
To riſe early, and as often as poſ- 
idle to go to bed befere midnight. 


Not to nod in company, nor to in- 


ule repofe too frequently on the 
— — day. To waſte as lit- 
le of life in ſleep as may be, for 
x ſhall have enough in the grave. 
Not to a up walking; nor to 
ide on horſeback to fatigue. Ex- 
nene, and a late medical opi- 
non, determine to ride five miles 
ery day. Nothing contributes 
nore to the preſervation of appe- 
tte, and the prolongation of life. 
(heyne's direction to the valetudi- 
um, „to make exerciſe a part of 
har religion,” to be religiouſly 


obſerved. To continue the prac- 


tice of reading, purſued for more 
than fifty years, in books on all 
ſubjects; for variety is the ſalt of 
the mind as well as of life, Other 
zxople's thoughts, like the beſt con- 
rerlation of one's companions, are 
generally better and more agree- 
wle than one's own. F requently 
to think over the virtues of one's 
cquaintance, old and new. To 
«mit every cheerful ray of ſun- 
ſine on the imagination. To a- 
id retroſpectjon on a paſt friend- 
lip, which had much ot love in It, 
for memory often comes when ile is 
wt invited. To try to think more 
df the living and leſs of the dead; 
tor the dead belong to a world of 
their own, To live within one's 


income, be it large or little. Not 


lo let paſſion of any ſort run away 
kth the underſtanding, Not to 
ncourage romantic hopes nor tears. 
Not to drive away hope, the ſove- 
rign balm of life, though he is 
le greateſt of all flatterers, Not 
be under the dominion of ſuper- 
tion or enthufiaſm. Not wilfull 

v undertake any thing for whic 

the nerves of the mind or the body 
ue not ſtrong enough, Not to run 


to have a 


the race of competition, or to be in 
another's way. To avoid being 
Joſtled roo much in the ſtreet, being 
overcome by the noiſe of the carri- 


ages, and not to be carried even by 


eurioſity itſelf into a large croud. 
To ſtrive to embody that dignified 
ſentiment, „ to write injuries in 
dull, but kindneſſes in marble.” 
Not to give the reins to conſtitu- 
tional impat'ence, for it is apt to 
hurry on the firſt ex preſſions into 
the indecency of ſwearing. To re- 
collect, that he who can keep his 
oun temper may be maſter of an- 
other's. If one cannot be a ſtoic, 
in bearing and forbearing, on every 
trying occaſion, yet it may not be 
impoitble to pull the check-ſtring 
againſt the moroſencſs of ſpleen or 
the impetuolity of peevithneſs. An- 
ger is a ſhort madneſ.. Not to fall 
in love, now on the precipice of 
threeſcore, nor expect to be fallen 
in love with. Aconnexion between 


ſummer and winter is an improper | 


one. Love, like fire, is a good ſer- 
vant, but a bad maſter. Love is 
death, when the animal ſpirits are 
gone. To contrive to have as few 
vacant hours upon one's hands as 
poſſible, that idleneſs, the mother 
of crimes and vices, may not pay 
its viſit, To be always doing of 
ſomething, and to have ſomethin 

to do, To fill up one's time, — 
deal to fill up, for 
time is the materials that life is 
made of. If one is not able by fi- 


tuation, or through the neceſſity gf 


raiſing the ſupplies within the year, 
or by habit (tor virtue itſelf is but 
habit) to do much oſtentatious 
good, yet do as little harm as poſ- 

ble, To make the beſt, and the 
moſt of every thing. Not to in- 
dulge too much in the luxury of 
the table, nor yet to underlive the 
conſlitution. The gout, rheuma- 


tiſm, and dropſy, in the . 
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of the Spectators; ſeem to be ho- 
vering over the diſhes. Wine, the 
mr of pleaſure, and the 
cond in rank among the ſenſes, of- 
fers his ſervice, when love takes his 
leave. It is natural to catch hold 
of every help, when the ſpirits be- 


gin to droop. Love and wine are 


_ cordials, but are not proper 
r the beverage of common uſe. 
Refolve not to go to-bed on a full 
meal. A light ſupper and a good 


conſcience are the beſt receipts for 


e. night's reſt; and the parents 
undiĩſturbing dreams. Not to be 


enervated by the flatulency of tea. 
Let the fecond or third morning's 
thought be to conſider of the em- 
ployment for the day ; and one of 
the laſt at night to enquire what has 
been done in the courſe of it. Not 
to let one's tongue run at the ex- 
pence of truth. Not to be too 
communicative nor unreſerved. A 
cloſe tongue, with an open counte- 


- nance, art the ſafeſt paſſports through 


the journey of the world. To cor- 
rect the error of too much talking, 
and reſtrain the narrativeneſs of the 
approaching climacteric. To take 
r 4 good-natured fide in converſa- 
tion. However, not to praiſe every 
body, for that is to praiſe no body. 
Not to be inquiſitive, and eager 
to know ſecrets, nor be thought to 
habe a head full of other people's 
affairs. Not to make an enemy, 


nor to loſe a friend. To aim at the 


eſteem of the public, and to leave 
a good name behind. Not to be 
fingular in dreſs, in behaviour, in 
notions, or expreſſions of one's 
thoughts. Never to give bad ad- 
vice, and to ſtrive not to ſet a bad 
example. Seldom to give advice 
till aſced, for it appears like giving 
ſomething that is ſuperfluous to 


one's ſelf. Not to like or diſlike too 


much at firſt fight. Not to won- 
der, for all wonder is ignorance 
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that poſſeſſion falls ſhort of 


tation, The longing of. tw nit 
years may be — up, — 
unanſwered gratification of a ſingleff 0 
hour. Whilſt we are wiſhing, we than 
ſee the heſt fide ; after we bac ©" 
taken poſſeſſion, the worſt, Re. 
ſolved, to attend to the arguments we" 
on both fides ; and to hear ex cond 
body againſt every body, The um 
mind ought not to be made up, but 1 
upon the beſt evidence. To be af. © 
fectionate to relations, which is 2 proſe 
kind of ſelf-love, in preference to bum. 
all other acquaintance. But not .f 
to omit paying the commanding re *. ® 
ſpect to merit, which is ſuperior to up 

Not 


all the accidental chains of kindred, 
Not to debilitate the mind by new 
and future compoſitions, Like the 
ſpider, it may ſpin itſelf to death, 
The mind, like the field, muſt have 
its fallow ſeaſon. The leiſure o 
the pen has created honourable ac- 
quaintance, and pleafed all 'it has 
wiſhed to pleaſe. To reſolve, not 
to be too tree of promiſes, for per- 
formances are ſometimes very diff- 
cult things. Not to be too much 
alone, nor to read, nor meditate, or 
talk too much on points that may 
awaken tender ſenſations, and be 
too pathetic for the ſoul, To en 
joy the preſent, not to be made too 
unhappy by reflection on the paſt, 
nor to be oppreſſed by invincible 
gloom on the future. To give and 
receive comfort, thoſe neceſſary 
alms to a diſtreſſed mind. Tob 

conſtantly thankful to Providence 
for the plenty hitherto poſſeſſed, 
which has preſerved one trom the 

dependence on party, perſons, and 
opinions, and kept one out of debt 

The appearance of à happy litua 

tion, and opportunities of - taſting 
many worldly felicities (for conten 
has ſeldom perverted itſelf. into dil 
content), has induced many to con 


Aude, that one muſt be pleaſed 


will 
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ah one's lot in life ; and it occa- 
au man; to look with the eye of 
mocent envy. To reſolve more 
am ever, o ſhun every public ſta- 
don and reſponſibility of conduct. 
ſo te ſatisfied with being maſter of 
ine's ſelf, one's habits, now a ſe- 
und nature, and one's time, De- 
ermined not to ſolicit, unleſs rram- 

upon by fortune, to live and 
pe in the harnefs of trade, or a 
leſion. To take care that pity, 
tumanity is not here meant, does 
not find out one in the endurance 
of any calamity. When pity 1s 
rithin call, contempt is not far off. 
No to wiſh to have a greater hold 
of life, nor to quit that hold. The 
pllible tenure of exiſtence is of too 


ſhort poſſeſſion for the long night 
that is to ſucceed : therefore not a 
moment to be loſt. Not to loſe 
fight, even for a fingle day, of theſe 
good and proverbial doctors—diet 
—merryman—and quiet. Reſolv- 
ed, to remember and to recommend, 
towards tranquillity and longevity, 
the three oral maxims of fir Hang 
Sloane—* Never to quarrel with 
one's ſelf—one's wife—or one's 
pros Laſtiy, not to put one's 
elf too much in the power of the 
elements, thoſe great enemies to the 


human frame; namely, the ſun— * 


the wind—the raia—and the night 
air,” 
; MEMORY. 


' POETRY, 
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The VILLAGE FREEE HOLD E R. 
From the News Paper, a Poem, by Mr. CA.] 


| OR here th' infectious rage for party ſiops, 
But flits along from palaces to ſhops ; 

Our weekly journals o'er the land abound, 
And ſpread their plagues and influenzas round ; 
The village too, the peaceful, pleafant plain, 
Breeds the whig-farmer and the tory-ſwain ; \ 
Brooks? and St. Alban's boaſts not, but inſtead 
Stares the Red Ram, and ſwings the Rodney's head: 
Hither, with all a patriot's care, comes he 
Who owns the little hut that makes him free ; 
Whoſe yearly forty thillings buy the ſmile 
Of mightier men, and never waſte the while; 
Who feels his frechold's worth, and looks elate, 
A little prop and pillar of the ftate. 

Here he delights the weekly news to con, 
And mingle comments as he blunders on ; 
To fwallow all their varying authors teach, 
To ſpell a title, and confound a ſpeech ; 
Till with a muddled mind he quits the news, 
And claims his nation'sjcence to abuſe ;' 
Then joins the cry, * that all the courtly race 
Strive but for power, and parley but for place ;*” 
Yet hopes, good man! „ that all may ſlill be well,” 
And thanks the ſtars that he's a vote to ſell. 

While thus he reads or raves, around him wait 
A ruſtic band, and join in each debate; 
Partake his manly ipirit, and delight 
To praiſe or blame, to judge of wrong or right ; 
Meaſures to mend, and miniiters to make, 


Jill all go madding for their country's ſake. 
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AMUSEMENT it affords. 
[ From the ſame Poem, ] 


EXT, in what rare production ſhall we trace 
Such various ſubjects in ſo ſmall a ſpace ? 

As the firſt ſhip upon ths waters yore 
Incongruous kinds that never met before ; 
Or as ſome curious virtuofo joins, 
In one ſmall room, moths, minerals, and coins, 
Birds, beafts, and fiſhes ; nor refuſes place 
To ſerpents, toads, and all the reptile race: 
So here, compreſs'd within a ſingle ſheet, | 
Great things and ſmall, the mean and mighty meer ; 
'Tis this which makes all Europe's buſineſs known, | 
Yet here a private man may place his own ; { 
And where he reads of lords and commons, he 
May tell their honours that he ſells rappee. 1 

Add next th' amuſement which the motley page ; il! 
Afﬀords to either ſex and every age: | 
Lo! where it comes before the chearful fire, | 
Damps from the preſs in ſmoky curls aſpire | | 
(As from the earth the ſun exhales the dew) | JI 
Ere we can read the wonders that enſue ; il 
Then eager wo eye ſurveys the part, | | 
That brings its favourite ſubject to the heart; | TH | 1 

| 


J KIND of COMPOSITION = NEWS PAPER is, and the 


Grave polticiaus look for facts alone, 
And {lighting theirs, make comments of their own ; 
The ſprightly nymph, who never broke her reſt 
For tottering crowns, or mighty lands oppreſs'd, . 
Finds broils and battles, but neglects them all 
For ſongs and ſuits, a birth-day, or a ball ; 
The keen warm man o'erlooks each idle tale 
For „ monics wanted, and “ eſtates on ſale;“ | 
While the fly widow, and the coxcomb ſleek, | 
Dive deep for ſcandal through a hint oblique, l 
| 
| 


So charm the news; but we, who far from town 
Wait till the poſtman brings the packet down, 
Once in the week a vacant day behold, 

And ſtay for tidings till they're three days old: : l 
Hence on that morn no welcome poſt appears, al | 
That luckleſs morn a ſullen aſpect wears; | 
We meet, but ah! without our wonted ſmile, | . 8 
To talk of headachs, and complain of bile ; 
Sullen we ponder o'er a dull repaſt, 

Nor ſeaſt the body while the mind muſt faſt. | 

Such reſtleſs paſſion is the love of news, 
Worſe than an itch for mulic or the muſe : - 
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Give poets claret, they grow idle ſoon; 

Feed the muſician, and he's out of tune ; 

But the fick mind, of this diſeaſe poſleſs'd, 

Has neither chance for cure, nor intervals of reft, 
Such powers have things ſo vile, and they can boaſt 

That thoſe peruſe them who deſpiſe them molt. 


The SONG of EXULTATION, 


From Mr. Por rzx's Oracle concerni Babylon, and the Song « 
Exultation, from Iſaiah, . xiii. xiv.] 


HE ſpoil - gorg'd city is no more; 
The proud oppreſſor of the nations falls, 
Sunk in the duſt her towred walls: | 
Her N monarch welters in his gore; 
2 from his impious hand 
ath rent the enſign of command, 
That iron ſceptre, whoſe impetuous force 
Smote empires trembling at his rage. 


The Earth exulting views his breathleſs corſe, 
nd Peace recalls her golden age ; 
hearful burſt forth their ſhouts of joy, 


Thy furious hand no more ſhall bleeding realms deftroy,” 


The lordly Lebanon waves high 
The ancient honours of his ſacred head; 

Their branching arms his cedars ſpread, 
His pines triumphant ſhoot into the ſky : 

„ Tyrant, no barb*rous axe invades, - 

« Since thou art fall'n, our unpierc'd ſhades.” 
| To meet thee, Hades rouſes from beneath, 
[ An iron ſmile his viſage wears; 
| He calls through all the drear abodes of Death; 
1 His call each mighty chieftain hears ; 
And ſceptred kings of empires wide 
Riſe from their lofty thrones, and thus aecoſt thy pride. 


| Is this weak form of flirting air 
| The potent lord that fill'd th* Aſſyrian throne ? 
0 Thus are thy vaunted glories gone? 
| Where thy rich feaſts, thy ſprightly viols where ? 
j Beneath thee 1s corruption —. | 
And worms the covering of thy bed ? 
How art thou fall'n, bright ſtar of oricat day, 
Hou fall'n from thy ætherial height, | 

[ Son of the Morning! Thou, whoſe ſanguine ray 
q Glared terribly a baleful light ; | 
g | War kindled at the blaze, and wil. 

Ruſb'd Slaughter, Havoc ruſh'd, their robes. with blood defil'd. 


D 
« T in high heaven will be ador'd, | 
„Above the ſtars of God exalt my throne ; 
« My pow'r ſhall ſacred Sien own, ' 


% The mount of God's dread preſence bail me lord.” | 


Such thy vain threats: Death's dark abode 
Yawns to receive the vaunting god. | 
Thoſe, who thy corſe ſhall midſt the flain behold, 
Shall view thee with attentive look t 
Is this the man, his thund'ring car who roll'd, 
That with pale terror kingdoms ſhook ? 
Who wav'd o'er waſted towns his ſpear, 
Terror and Flight his van, Deſtruction in his rear? 


Is this the man, whoſe barb'rous hate 
Bound captive monarchs in his galling chain; 
While Outrage call'd his tort'ring train, 
And Rigor cloſed the dungeon's ruthleſs. gate ? 
How from his high dominion hurl'd 
The ſpoiler of the ravag'd world ! 
* monarchs,” heroes, warriors of renown, + 
Who greatly fought their realms to ſave, 
Each in his hqufe of Death in peace lies down, 
With glory in his rock-hewn grave, 
Amidil his chiefs, with honours grae d, 


But thou ſhalt lie a thing abhor'd, 
A ſordid corſe among the vulgar ſlain, 
Cloath'd with the carnage of the plain, 
A loathſome texture by the falchion gor'd. 
Shalt thou with honour'd chiefs repoſe ? 
Her jaws gainſt thee the grave ſhall cloſe ; 
For where portentous thy proud banners way'd, 
Rapine ruſh'd o'er the waſted land.: | 
Thy cbuntry, too, her free-born ſons enſlav'd 
r ſlaughter'd, gurſt thy hoſtile hand, _ - 
So falls the impious tyrant- race. 
And fair Renown: diſdains their hated duſt to grace, 


The dreadful work of death prepare: 

The father's ctimes for boundleſs vengeance call, 
And all the tyrant's ſons ſhall fall ; 

Nor branch, nor 8 ſhall my fury ſpare, 
Leſt o'er the trembling earth again 
Spread the wild horrors of their reign. 


And fill the wide world with their fame ; 
Againſt them, faith Jehovah, I will riſe, 
Will rend from —_ the name, 
Smite from its courſe her ſtagnant ſtream, = 
And o'er its miry gulfs ſhall clanging ſea-mews ſcream. 


- 


His ſword beneath his head, his arms beſide him plac'd. 


No more their haughty tow'rs ſhall pierce the tkies, © 
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Through all their hoſts ſhall rage the vengeful ſword ; 


From Poems on ſeveral Occafions; by Any Want, 2 8 
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Thus hath God ſworn, th' Almighty Lord: 
Like the ſtrong mountains ſhall my purpoſe ſtand, - 

To cruſh th Aſſy tian in my land 

Dreadful on Sion's facred broß : 

The God of Armies ſhall they know, 
Daughter of Sion, let thy joy ariſe, + 

From thy griey'd neck his yoke ſhall fall; 


Virgin, exult, thy haughty foe deſpiſe, 


His chain ho more thy arms ſhall yall, * \ 
Thus hath God ſworn, nor {warn in vain: 


Th? Almighty's hand is ſtretch'd, who ad its force reſtrain ? 


ADDRESS e FRIENDSHIP. 


of Briſtol. ] 


RIENDSHIP! thou nobleſt ardor of the foul! 
Immortal efſence ] languor's beſt ſupport! - 


. dignifying proof of glorious man 

Firm cement of the world! endearing ne, 
Which binds the willing ſoul, and brings along 
Her chaſteſt, firongeſt, and ſublimeſt powers ! 


All elfe the dregs of ſpirit. Love's ſoft flame, 


Bewildering, leads th' infatuated ſoul : 

Levels, depreſſes, wraps in endleſs miſts, 

Contracts, diffolves, enervates, and enſlaves, 

Relaxes, finks, diſtracts, while Fancy fills 

Th inflaming draught, and aids the catentre. 

Intoxicating charm! yet well retin'd 

By Virtue's brightening flame, pure it aſcends, 
As incenſe in its grateful circles mounts, 

Till, mixt and loſt, with thee it boaſt thy name.” 


Thou unfound bleſſing ! ! wou'd with"eager hope, 


As clowns the nightly vapour ſwift purſue, 

And fain wou'd graſp to cheer their lonely way ; 
Vain the wide ftretch, and vain the ſhorten'd brad, 
For, ah ! the bright delution onward flies, 
While the ſad ſwain deceiv'd, now cautious treads | 
The common beaten trgok, nor quits it more. 


Not unexiſting art thou, but ſe rare, 


That delving ſouls ne'er find thee ; tis to thee, 
When found, if ever found, ſweet fugitive, | | 
The noble mind * all her richeſt ſtores; 

Thy firm, ſtrong 

Where ſtubborn virtues dwell in ſecret lee,, 
And each conſpires to fortify the reſt. 


old ſuits the courageous breaſt, 


Etherial ſpirits 75 may hope to prove | 
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Thy ſtrong, yet ſoften'd rapture ; ſoften'd more 
When penitence ſucceeds to injury;  _ 
When, doubting ma the meek, pleading eye 
On which the ſoul had once with pleaſure dwelt, 
Swims in the tear of ſorrow and repentance, ' 
The faultleſs mind with treble pity views” 
The tarniſh'd friend, who feels the ſting of ſhame z 
'Tis then too little barely to forgive; 

Nor can the ſoul reſt on that frigid thought, 

But ruſhing ſwiftly from her Stoic heights, 

With all her frozen feelings melied down 

By Pity's genial beams, ſhe ſinks, diureſt, 

Shares the — and with lenient hand 
Lifts the warm chalice fill'd with conſolation. 

Yet Friendſhip's name oft decks the crafty lipy 
With ſeeming virtue clothes the ruthleſs ſoul : 
Grief-ſoothing notes, well feign'd to look like Truth, 
Like an inſidious ſerpent ſoftly creep 
To the poor, guileleſs, unſuſpecting heart, 

Wind round in wily folds, and finking deep 

Explore her ſacred treaſure, baſely heave J 
Her hoard of woes to an unpitying world; — 
Firſt ſooths, enſnares, expoſes and betrays. 
What art thou, fiend, who thus uſurp'ſt the form 
Of the ſoft cherub ? Tell me, by what name 
Ihe oſtentatious call thee, thou who wreck'it | 
The gloomy peace of ſorrow-loving ſouls ? . | 
Why thou art Vanity, ungenerous ſprite, j 
Who tarniſheſt the action deem'd ſo great, 

And of ſoul-ſaving eſſence. But for thee, 

How pure, how bright wou'd Theron's virtues ſhine j 
And, but that thou art incorp'rate with the flame, | 
Wh.ch elſe wou'd bleſs where'er its beams illume, 

My grateful ſpirit had recorded here | 

Thy ſplendid ſeemings. Long I've known their worth, 

O, 'tis the deepeſt error man can prove, | 
To fancy joys difintereſted can live, | 
Indiſſoluble, pure, unmix'd with ſelf ; | 
Why, 'twere to be immortal, twere to own l 
No part but ſpirit in this chilling gloom. l 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


My ſoul's ambitious, and its utmoſt ftretch j 
Wou'd be, to own a friend—but that's deny'd. | 
Now, at this bold avowal, gaze, = eyes, [| 
Which kindly melted at my woe-fraught tale : [| 
Start back, Benevolence, and ſhun the charge | | 
Soft bending Pity, fly the ſullen phraſe, (| 
Ungrateful as it ſeems. My abject fate = 
Excites the willing hand of Charity, [| 
Ihe momentary figh, the pitying tear, | 


And inſtantaneous act of bounty 
"85, | 9 To 
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Of boldeſt <q ſtrait preſents 


To miſery ſo kind; yet not to you, 
Bounty, or charity, or mercy mild, 
The penſive thought applies fair Friendſhip's name z 
That name which never yet cou'd dare exiſt . 
i . OO 

* „ 8  '# + 


On Mr. MONTAGU. 
From the ſame Publicati®n,] 


HY boaſt, O arrogant, imperious man, 
Perfections ſo exclufive ? are thy powers 

Nearer approaching Deity ? can'ſt thou ſolve 
Queſtions which high Infinity propounds, 
Soar nabler flights, or dare immortal deeds, 
Unknown to woman, if ſhe greatly dares 
To uſe the powers aſſign'd her? Active ſtrength, 
The boaſt of animals, is clearly thine ; 
By this upheld, thou think'ſt the 1:flon rare 
'T hat female virtues teach; and poor the height 
Which female wit obtains. The theme untolds 
Its ample maze,. for Montagu befriends 
The puzzled thought, and, blazing in the eye 


The ſoul's beſt energies, her keeneſt powers, 

Clear, vigorous, enlighten'd; with firm wing 

Swift ſhe o*ertakes his Muſe, which ſpread afar 

Its brighteſt _—_ in the days of yore ; h 
Lo! where'ſhe, mounting, — the ſtedfaſt earth 
And, ſailing on the cloud of ſcience, bears 

The banner of Perſection. 
Aſk Gallia's mimic ſons how ſtrong her powers, 
Whom, fluſh'd with plunder from her Shakſpeare's page, 
She ſwift detects amid their dark retreats 

(Horrid as Cacus in their thieviſh dens); 

Regains the trophies, bears in triumph back 

The pilfer'd glories to a wand' ring world. 

So Stella boaſts, from her the tale I learn'd ; 

With pride ſhe told it, I with rapture heard. 

O, Montagu! forgive me, if I fing 

Thy wiſdom temper'd with the milder ray 

Of ſoft humanity, and kindneſs bland : 

So wide its influence, that the bright beams _ 

Reach the low vale where miſts of ignorance lodge, (From 

Strike on the innate un which lay immers'd, 

Thick clogg*d; and almoſt quench'd in total night 
On me it fell, and cheer'd my joyleſs heart. 

Unwelcome 1s the firſt bright dawn of light 
To the dark foul; impatient, ſhe rejects, 


- 
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And fain wou'd puſh the heavenly ſtranger back ; 
She loaths the cranny which admits the day: 
Confus'd, afraid of the intruding gueſt; 
Diſturb'd, unwilling to receive the beam, 
Which to herſelf her native darkneſs ſhews. 
The effort rude to quench the cheering 
Was mine, and e'en on Stella cou'd I gaze 
With ſullen envy, and admiring pride, 
Till, doubly rous'd by Montagu, the pair 
Conſpire to glear my dull, imprifan'd ſenſe, 
And chaſe the miſts which dimm'd my viſual beam. 
Oft as I trod my native wilds alone, © 
Strong guſts of thought wou'd riſe, but riſe to die; 
The portals of the ſwelling ſoul ne*er op'd 
By liberal converſe, rude ideas ſtrove 
Awhile for vent, but found it not, and died. 
Thus ruſt the mind's beſt powers, Yon ſtarry otbs, 
Majeſtic ocean, flowery vales, gay groves; 
Eye-waſting lawns; and heaven-attempting hills, 
Which bound th' horizon, and which curb the view; 
All thoſe, with beauteous imagery, awak'd 
My raviſh'd ſoul to extacy untaught, 
To all the tranſport the rapt ſenſe can bear ; 
But all expir'd, for want of powers to ſpeak 
All periſh'd in the mind as ſoon as born, 
Eras'd more quick than cyphers on the ſhore, 
O'er which the cruel waves, unheedful, roll; 
Such timid rapture as young Edwin ſeiz'd, 
When his lone footſteps on the.ſage obtrude, 
Whoſe noble precept charm'd his wond'ring ear, 
Such rapture filPd Lactilla's vacant ſoul, 
When the bright moraliſt, in ſoftneſs dreſt, 
Opes all the glories of the mental world, 
Deigns to direct the infant thought, to prune # 
The budding ſentiment, uprear the ſtalk 
Of feeble fancy, bid idea live, 
Woo the abſtracted ſpirit from its cares, 
And gently guide her to the ſcenes of peace. 
Mine was that balm, and mine the grateful heart, 
Which breathes its thatiks in rough, but timid ſtrains. 


SONNET to LAURA. 
[From Mr. Pol wuRLE Is Pictures from Nature, in Nineteen Songets.] 


URVEY, my Laura, vonder roſe, 
Its central folds fo ſickly- pale; | 
While round its outward leaves diſcloſe 
A lively crimſon to the gale! 
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Yet as the ſecret canker- worm 
Preys inly on its fainting heart; 
From the cold floweret's fallen form 
Shall all that glo of colour part! 
Ah! on thy lover turn thine eyes 
The bloom'ng cheek may Laura ſee! 
Yet know this pining boſom dies— 
And read the roſe's fate in me! 


SONNET to the AUTHOR WIFE. 
[From the ſame Publication.) 


OR thee, whoſe love I value more than life, 
Whoſe charms the balm of heart-felt bliſs inſpire— 
For thee I reaſſume my humble lyre, 
Here—in this ſhade, far diſtant from the ſtrife a 
Of ſcenes, where faſhion's pamper'd votaries, riſe 
| In diffipation's revel, quench thy fire 
O Muſe! and blaſt the hallow'd name of wife 
Mid the dark orgies of impure defire— 
For thee, tho? ne er my unambitious ſtrain 
May ſoothe the unfeeling world, I yet awhile 
Tune the rude ſhell! and haply, not in vain, 
If (ſweet reward of every anxious toil) 
My ſimple ſong have ſtill the power to gain 
From Laura, but a fond approving ſmile! 


ADDRESS to the PUPIL of ELOQUENCE. 


[From Mr. PoLwyELE's Engliſh Orator, a Didactie Poem. ] 


HUS then the eſſentials hath the muſe unveil'd 
Preceptive :—Studious thou, meanwhile, to trace 

Their union and their order, as thy ſphere 

And genius of the juſt oration wills ; 

Except where verſatile occaſion's turn, 

Or _—_ impulſe of thy audience points 

A devious courſe : for oft, their due degrees 
Abandon'd, one eſſential ev'n excludes 

The reſt; or argument perhaps uſurps 

The throne of pathos; or the paſſions, free 

From previous forms, as high emergence calls, 

Burſt on a Catiline's ren head 


Impetuous : ſuch thy genius, now matur'd 
To nerve of claſſic vigour, feels—erelon 

In quick accordance with that ſenſe, to ſeize 
The golden moment, as thy practice adds 
Activity to ſtrength. And now ſurvey 


» © 


That genius arm'd with high perſuaſion's power | 


The power of human conduct! awful truſt! 
Yet haply thine! And O if doom'd to guide, 
Bleſt arbiter of good, the moral ſcale ; 

Whether thy care to vindicate the rights 

Of puta: innocence, and cruſh the fiends 
That weave the Belial-artifice ; or ſtem 

In evil hour, corruption's torrent tide ; 

Or ſhine the ſacred delegate of heav'n ;— 

O be thy ſtudy to impreſs on all 

The features of thy honeſt worth, and gain 
The fame of Virtue! Hence Perſuaſion draws 
New digni'y and grace! Attention hangs 
Enamour'd on the muſic of a voice 

Inſpir'd by genuine probity, and breath'd 

From all- eſſential goodneſs ! Such the charms 
Of Virtue !— Yet her ſemblance, uninform'd 
By the warm heart, how 'vain ! O feed the fires 
That glow in generous boſoms ! Be thy care 

To give each exemplary deed the force 

Of truth, and plain fincerity of ſoul! 

For there's an energy in conſcious worth 

A noble daring, (but to Virtue's race 
Unknown) that kindles thro*.the crowd, the flame 
Of emulative merit ; ſpreads around 

A kindred feeling ; and impels the mind 

To all that high activity, the ſource 

Of happieſt execution. Such the fire 

Of other days, while Greece ſurvey'd her ſons 
Crown'd, awful victors, with the double wreath 
Of Eloquence and Virtue ! Lo more pure 
In redolence and bloom, to Glory's orb 

The awaken'd genius of thy country waves 
That wreath : and warm with rapture as he views 
Its heav*n-born luſtre—* Be it thine (he cnes) 
« Aufpicious you (to nobler deeds foredoom'd) 
©« To merit all the renovated rays ; 
© And thus, reflected by thy brighter brows, 

« Beyond ev'n Grecia's, be thy Albion's fame!“ 


ODE on his MAJESTY's BIRTH-DAY. 
[By the Rev. Tuouas WaR rox, B. D. Poet -Laureat. ] 


) 
I, 
MID the thunder of the war, 262 
True glory guides no echoing car; 
Nor bids the fword her bays bequeath, 
Nor ſtains with blood her brighteſt wreath ; 
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No plumed hoſts her tranquil triumphs own ; 
Nor ſpoils of murder'd multitudes ſhe brings, 
To ſwell the ſtate of her diſſinguiſſi'd kings, 

And deck her choſen throne. to 
On that fair throne to Britain dear, 
With the flow'ring olive twin'd, 
High ſhe hangs the hero's ſpear, 
And there with all the palms of peace combin'd, 
Her unpolluted hands the milder trophy rear. 
To kings like theſe her genuine theme, 
The Muſe a blameleſs homage pays ; 
To George of kings like theſe ſupreme, 
She wiſhes honour'd length of days, 
Nor proſtitutes the tribute of her lays. 


IT. 

'Tis his to bid neglected genius glow, 

And teach the regal bounty how to flow, 
His tutelary ſceptre's ſway, 
The vindicated arts obey, © 

And hail their patron king ; 
Tis his, to judgment's ſteady line 
Their flights fantaſlic to confine, 
And yet expand their wing ; 
The fleeting forms of faſhion to reſtrain, 

And bind capricious Taſte in Truth's eternal chain. 
Sculpture, licentioys now no more, "a 
For Greece her great example takes, 

With Nature's warmth the marble wakes, 
And ſpurns the toys of modern lore; 

In native beauty ſimply plann'd, 
Corinth thy tufted fate aſcend; 

The Graces guide the painter's hand, 
His magic mimicry to blend. ' 


III. 

While ſuch the gifts his reign beſtows, 
Amid the proud diſplay, A 
Thoſe gems around the throne he throws 

That ſhed a ſofter ray: oF 
While from the ſummits of ſublime renown 
He watts his favour's univerſal gale, 
With thoſe ſweet flowers he binds a crown 
That bloom in Virtue!s humble vale : ' 
With rich munificence, the nuptial tye 
Unbroken he combines 
Conſpicuous, in a nation's eye, 
The ſacred pattern ſhines ! 
Fair Science to reform, reward, and raiſe, 


To ſpread the luſtre of domettic praiſe ; © 
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To foſter Emulation? s holy flame 
To build Society's majeſtic frame; 
Mankind to poliſh and to teach, 
Be this the monarch's aim ; 
Above Ambition's giant- reach, 
The monarch's meed to claim. 


HITCHIN CONVENT. A Tale. 
[From the late Mr. LovisondD's Poems, ] 


WY Hitchin's gentle current glides, 
An ancient convent ſtands, 

Sacred to prayer and holy rites 
Ordain'd by pious hands. 


Here monks of ſaintly Benedict 
Their nightly vigils kept, 

And lofty anthems hook th, the choir 
At hours when mortals ſlept. 


But Harry's wide reforming hand 
That ſacred order wounded ; 
He ſpoke—from forth their hallow'd atk 


The friars fled confounded. 


Then wicked laymen ent'ring in, | 
Thoſe cloiſters fair prophan'd ; 
Now Riot Joud ufurps the ſeat | 
Where bright Devotion reign'd. 


Ev'n to the chapel's ſacred roof, | 
Its echoing vaults along, | 

Reſounds the flute, and ſprightly dance, | 
And hymeneal ſong. 


Vet Fame reports, that monkiſh ſhades 
At midnight never fail 

To haunt the manſions once their own, 
And tread its cloiſters pale. 


One night, more prying than the reſt, | 
It chanc'd a friar came, | | 
And enter'd where on beds of down | 
Repos'd each gentle dame, | 
Here, ſoftening midnight's raven gloom, | | 
Lay R e, bluſhing maid; : | 

| 


There, wrapt in folds of cypreſs lawn 
Her virtuous aunt was laid, 
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. 
He ſtopp'd, he gaz'd, to wild conceing 


His roving fancy run, 
He took the aunt fot prioreſs, 
And R e for a nun. 


It happ'd that R “s capuchin, 
Acroſs the couch diſplay? 


To deem her fitter of the veil, 


The haly fire betray'd, 


Aceoſting then the youthful fair, 
His raptur'd accents broke; 
Amazement chill'd the waking nymph : 
She trembled as he ſpoke, 


Hail halcyon days hail holy nun! 
This wond*rous change explain; 

Again Religion lights her lamp, 
Reviews theſe walls again, 


For ever bleſt the power that checkt 
Reformiſts wild diſorders, | 

Reſtor'd again the church's lands, 
Reviv'd our ſacred orders. 


To monks indeed, from Edward's days, 


Belong'd this chaſte foundation; 
Yet filter nuns may anſwer too 
The founder's good donation. 


Ab! well thy virgin vows are heard: 
For man were never given 
Thoſe charms, reſerv'd to nobler end 
Thou ſpotleſs ſpouſe of Heaven ! 


Yet ſpeak what cauſe from morning maſs 
Thy ling'ring ſteps delays : 

Haſte to the deep-mouth*d organ's peal 
To join thy vocal praiſe, - 


Awake thy abbeſs ſiſters all; 
At Mary's holy ſhrine, 

With bended knees and ſuppliant eyes 
Approach, thou nun divine! 


No nun am I, recov'ring cried 
The nymph ; no nun, I lays 
Nor nun will be, unleſs this fright 
Should turn my locks to grey. 
Tis true, at church I ſeldom fail 

When aunt or uncle leads ; 
Yet never riſe by four o'clock 
To tell my morning beads, 
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No mortal lover yer, I vow, 

My virgin heart has fixt, , 
But yet I bear the creature's talk 

Without a grate betwixt. 


To Heav'n my eyes are often caſt 
(From Heav'n their light began) 

Yet deign ſometimes to view on 
Its image ſtampt vn man. 


Ah me! I fear in borrow'd ſhape 
Thou com'ſt, a baſe deceiver ; 

Perhaps the devil, to tempt the faith 
Of orthodox believer. 


For once my hand, at maſquerade, 
A reverend friar preſt ; 

His form as thine, but holier ſounds 
The raviſh'd ſaint addreſt. 


He told me vows no more were made 
To ſenſeleſs ſtone and wood, 
But adoration paid alone 


To ſaints of fleſh and blood, 


That roſy checks, and radiant eyes, 
And trefles like the morn, 

Were given to bleſs the preient age, 
And light the age unborn : 


That maids, by whoſe obdurate pride 
The hapleſs lover fell, 

Were doom'd to neve dying toils 
Of leading apes in hell. 


Reſpect the firſt command, he cried, 
Its ſacred laws fulfil, 

And well obſerve the precept given 
To Moſes - Do not kill. 


Thus ſpoke, ah yet I hear him ſpeak! 
My ſoul's ſublime phyſician ; 

Then get thee hence, thy doctrines vile 
Would fink me to perdition. 


She ceas'd—the monk in ſhades of night 
Confus'dly fled away, 

And Superſtition's clouds diſſolv'd 
In ſenſe, and beauty's ray, 
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The M UL BERRY TRE E. A Tale. 
| [From the ſame Publication.] 7 6h 
OR London's rich city, two Staffordſhire ſwains, 


/ 


* Hight Johnſon, hight Garrick, forſaking their plains, 
Reach*d Shakeſpeare's own Stratford, where flows by his tomb 


An Avon, as proudly as Tiber by Rome. 
Now Garrick (ſweet imp too of Nature was he) 
Would climb and would eat from his Mulberry-tree ;- 
Vet as Johanſon, leſs frolic, was taller, was older, 

He reach'd the firſt boughs by the help of bis ſhoulder ; 
Where, ſhelter'd from 15 
Bards, critics, and players, fat crowded together; 
Who devour'd in their reach all the fruit . could meet, 
The good, bad, indifferent, the bitter and ſweet : 
But Garrick climb'd high to a plentiful crop, 
Then, heavens ! what vagaries he play'd on the top! 
How, now on the looſe twigs, and now on the tight, 
He ſtood on his head, and then bolted upright! - 
All features, all ſhapes, and all paſſions he tried; 


* 


He danc'd and he ſtrutted, be laugh'd and he cried, 
He preſented his face, and he ſhow'd his backſide! 
The noble, the vulgar, flock*d round him to ſee 
What feats he perform'd in the Mulberry-tree : 
He repeated the paſtime, then open'd to ſpeak, 
But Johnſon below mutter*d ſtrophes of Greek, 
While Garrick proclaim'd——ſuch a plant never grew, 
So foſter*d by ſun-ſhine, by ſoil, and by dew. 
The palm-trees of Delos, Pheenicia's 1weet grove, 
The oaks of Dodona, tho? hallow'd by Jove, 
With all that antiquity ſhows to ſurpaſs us, 
Compar'd to this tree, were mere ſhrubs of Parnaſſus, 
Not the beeches of Mantua, where Tityrus was laid, 
Not all Vallombroſa produc*d ſuch a ſhade, | 
That the myrtles of France, like the birch of the ſchools, 
Were fit only for rods to whip Genius to rules; 

That to Stratford's old Mulberry, faireſt and beſt, 
The cedars of Eden muſt bow their proud creſt : | 
Then the fruit—like the loaf in the Tub's pleaſant Tale, 
That was fiſh, fleſh, and cuſtard, good claret, and ale— 
It compriz'd every flavour, was all, and was each, 
Was grape, and was pine-apple, nectarine, and peach; 
Nay he ſwore, and his audience believ'd what he told, 
That under his touch it grew apples of gold. —— 
Now he paus'd !—then recounted its virtues again— 
Twas a wood for all uſe, bottom, top, bark, and grain: 
It would ſaw into ſeats for an audience in full pits, 


Into benches for judges, epiſcopal pulpits ; 


* 


mine, from bailiffs, and weather, 
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Into chairs for philoſophers, thrones too for kings, 
Serve the higheſt of purpoſes, loweſt of things ; 
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Make brooms to mount witches, make May-poles for May-days, 


And boxes, and ink-ſtands, for wits and the ladies. 


His ſpeech pleas'd the vulgar, it pleas'd their ſuperiors, 8 


By Johnſon ſtopt ſhort—who his mighty poſteriors 
Applied to the trunk—like a Sampſon, his haunches 


All was tremor and ſhock !—-now deſcended in ſhowers 


Shook the roots, ſhook the ſummit, ſhook ſtem, and ſhook branches ! 


Wither'd leaves, wither'd limbs, blighted fruits, blighted flowers! 


The fragments drew critics, bards, players along, 
Who held by weak branches, and let go the ſtrong ; 


E'en Garrick had dropt with a bough that was rotten, 


But he leapt to a ſound, and the flip was forgotten. 
Now the plant's cloſe receſſes lay open to day, 

While Johnſon exclaim'd, . ſtalking ſtately away, 

Here's rubbiſh enough, till my homeward return, 

For children to gather, old women to burn; 

Not practis'd to labour, my ſides are too fore, 

Till another fit ſeaſon, to ſhake you down more. 

What future materials for pruning, and cropping, 


And cleaning, and gleaning, and lopping, and topping ! 


Yet miſtake me not, rabble ! this tree's a good tree, 
Does honour, dame Nature, to Britain and thee ; 
And the fruit on the top—take its merits in brief, 
Makes a noble deſert, where the dinner's roaſt beef! 


The COTTAGE and COTTAGERS. 


[From Mr. PRArr's Landſcapes in Verſe.] 


OFT peers, thro” foliage deep, 
The ruſſet dwelling of an ancient pair, 
Who thrice ten ſmiling years, beneath its roof, 
(Bluſh gay and great ones of a jarring world !) 

Have led a virtuous life of wedded love ! 

In days of nuptial diſſonance and ſtrife, 

This pattern, rare and high, Cleone views, 

And plucking ſoft the unadorned latch, 

Enters the cot, where Love with Nature reigns 

Far from the city artifice :—the pair 

We find, with all their progeny around, 

In goodly rows afſembled at the board 

Of buxom Health, who ſpreads the light repaſt, 

Which Hoſpitality, (ſuch as of yore 

Our ancient Britons, lov'd, ere courtier pomp 

The once wide opening door inſidious clos'd) 

With importunings ſweet, invites to ſhare. 
Their offer'd boon accepted, we ſurvey 
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Silvan Simplicity her graces lend R 
To clear Content, who in the herdſman's hut 
(Which ſcorns the gilding of felicity) 
Refides with real Happineſs a friend, 
Ev'n as an houſhold goddeſs, ever near 
With gentle hand, to bleſs this couple blythe, 
To pour the ſpirit of the freſheſt gale 
Upon the modeſt roſe that humbly blows 
Around their dwelling ſmall : from the clean ſpring 
That lends its little tide, the pureſt ſtream | 
To draw, for uſe or pleaſure :—o'er the couch 
To ſhed the ſu eeteſt ſleep from night till morn, 
Light as the filent dews that fall in both. 
And now we liſten to the honeſt tale 
Of cottage fondneſs, and of cottage faith, 
Told by the matron, while the ſhepherd ſwain 
{Initructed well to read the ſecret heart) 
Traces with ſkill, even to its roſy ſource, 
The crimſon fluſh that paints Cleone's cheek, 
As, by the ſcene ſubdued, I ſeem more cloſe 
To fold her tender form :—this counſel kind 
Diſtill'd at length like honey from his lip; 
« Yes, youth and maiden, I can ſee yuur hearts 
« Twine round each other like your circling arms: 
« Behold! in us, a pair grown old together, 
« Our morning tender, and our evening true ; 
„Then live and love, as we have lov'd and lived 
« Go with our mutual bleſſing on your heads; 
« And when in richer domes, ye ſee pale Care 
« Lift her proud creſt to cheat the gaping croud 
% With ſpecious ſhews-of rapture, ſeldom found 
% In palace or in hut—then ſoftly fay, _ 
« As many a year remote when we are lad 
Beneath the verdant turf, ye hither come, 
« Here dwelt the Couple of the Cot ;—here oft 
« We ſat us down in courtſhip's blooming hour, 
© And ſwore, if Hy men e'er ſhould join our hands, 
% To live as faithful, and to love as long,” 
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CONSOLATORY ODE. 
[From the ſame Publication, ] 


O more, fond youth. the ſtrains prolong, 
Break off, break off, the plaintive ſong ; 
With mandate bigh from ſpheres above, 
Our golden harps are ſtrung to love! 
In ev'ry flow'r that Nature blows, 
Breeze that fans, and wave that tows ; 
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On earth, in ocean, and in air, 
Love is the ſov'reign bliſs, the univerſal prayer. 
"Tis love ſuſtains the ſtarry choir, 
Love 1s the elemental fire ; 
Ah! naught in thy mortality, 
Nor ev'n in our eternity, 
Like love can charth, like love can bleſs, 
The ſun and ſoul of happineſs ; 
Love is to ev'ry Muſe allied, 


Touches each tuneful chord, and ſpreads the chorus wide. 


Tis ours to waft the lover's ſighs, 
Swift to the nymph for whom they riſe ; 
And gently as we ſtrike the ſtring, 
Convey the nymph's on roſy wing. 
Abſence, tho? it wounds, endears, 
Soft its ſorrows, ſweet its tears ; 
Pains that pleaſe, and joys that weep, 
Trickle like healing balm, and o'er the boſom creep. 


Love and Sorrow, twins, were born 
On a ſhining ſhow'ry morn, 
"Twas in prime of April weather, 
When it ſhone and rain'd together; 
He who never Sorrow knew, 
Never felt affections true; 
Never felt true paſſion's power, 
Love's ſun and dew combine, to nurſe the tender flow'r. 


ODE to PETER PINDAR. 
{From PETER PinDAR's Lyric Odes, for the Year 1785.] 


Thouſand frogs, upon a ſummer's day, 
Were ſporting midſt the ſunny ray, 
In a large pool, reflecting every face; 
They ſhow'd their gold - lac'd cloaths with pride, 
In harmleſs ſallies, frequent vied, 
And gambol'd through the water with a grace. 


It happen'd that a band of boys, 
Obſervant of their harmleſs joys, BE 
Thoughtleſs, reſolv'd to ſpoil their happy ſport ; 
One frenzy ſeiz'd both great and ſmall, 
On the poor frogs the rogues began to fall, 
Meaning to ſplaſh * not to do them hurt. 


As Milton quaintly ſings, the ſtones r, 
Indeed, * ſhow'r ! Me 2 
The conſequence was dreadful, let me tell ye; 
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One's eye was beat out of his head. 
This limp'd away, that lay for dead,. 
Here mourn'd a broken back, and there a belly. 


Amongſt the ſmitten, it was found 
Their beauteous queen receiv'd a wound; 
The blow gave ev'ry heart a fighs 
And drew a tear from ev'ry eye. | 
At length king Croak got up, and thus begun 
„My lads, you think this very pretty fun! 


« Your pebbles round us fy as thick as hops. 
Have warmly complimented all our chops ;— 
To you, I gueſs that theſe are pleaſant ſtones ! 
And ſo they might be to us frogs, 
You damn'd, young, good-for-nothing dogs ! 
But that they are ſo hard, —they break our bones.“ 


peter! thou mark'ſt the meaning of this fable 
So put thy Pegaſus into the ſtable z 2 
Nor wanton, thus with cruel pride, 


Mad, Jehu-like, o'er harmleſs people ride. 


To drop the metaphor—the Fair *, 
Whoſe works thy Muſe forbore to ſpare, 
Is bleſt with talents Envy muſt approve ; 
And didſt thou know her heart, thou'dſt fay— 
% Perdition catch the idle lay!“ | 
Then ftrike thy lyre to Innocence and Love. 


« Poh! poh! cry'd Satire, with a ſmile, 
« Where is the glorious freedom of our iſle, 
If not permitted to call names? 
Methought the argument had weight 
Was logical, concluſive, neat j— 


So once more forth, volcanic Peter flames ! 


Pl 
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From the ſame Publication. ] 


Thou! whoſe love - inſpiring air 
Delights, yet gives a thouſand woes; 
My day declines in dark deſpair, 
And night hath loſt her ſweet repoſe ; 


Yet who, alas! like me was bleſt, 

To others, ere thy charms were known ; 
When Fancy told my. raptur'd breaſt, 

That Cynthia ſmil'd on me alone, 
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Nymph of my ſoul ! forgive my ſighs, 
Forgive the jealous fires I ul; 

Nor blame the trembling! wreteh, who dies 
When others to thy beauties kneel. 


Lo! theirs is er'ry winning art, 
With Fortune” gifts—unknown to me! 


I only boaſt a ſimple heart, 
In love with Innocence and Thee. 


EER PINDAR's moſt wholeſome ADVICE to LA 


PAINTERS. . 
From the ſame Publication.] 


V HAT E' ER your wiſh, in landſcape to excel, 
London's the very place to mar it; 

Believe the oracles I tell, , 

There's very little landſcape in a garret. 
Whate'er the focks of 8 keep, 
Tis badly copying them for goats and ſheep z 
And, if you'll take the poet's honeſt word, 
A bug muſt make a miſerable bird. 


A ruſh-light winking in a bottle's neck, 
Ill repreſents the glorious orb of mora ; 
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Nay, tho' it were a candle with a wick, * 


*Twould be a repreſentative forlorn. 


I think too, that a man would be a fool, 
For trees, to copy legs of a joint-ſtool ; 
Or ev'n by them to repreſent a ſtump : 
As alſo 1 tho* well he rig 
Each with an old fox-colour'd wig, 
Muſt make a very poor autumnal clump. 


You'll ſay—“ Yet ſuch ones, oft-a perſon ſees 

In many an artiſt's trees; 

And in ſome paintings, we have all beheld ; 

Green bays hath ſurely ſat for a field ; 

Bolſters for mountains, hills, and wheaten mows ; 
Cats for ram-goats ;—and curs, for bulls and cows.” 


All this, my lads, I freely grant; 

But better things from you | want. 

As Shakſpeare ſays, (a bard I much approve) 

« Liſt, liſt, Oh! liſt, —if thou doſt Painting love. 


Claude painted in the open air !— 
Therefore ta Wales at once repair; 
Where ſcenes of true magnificence you'll find: 


Eeſide: 
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Beſides this great advantage if in debt, 

You'll have with creditors no tete-A-tète: 
So leave the bul dog bailifls all behind; 

Who hunt you, with what noſe they may, 


| Mult hunt for needles in a ſtack of hay. 


| The SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS COMPAS 


Won the 6 Taſk,” in the Second Volume of Mr » Cowras's P oems.] 


VN the favor'd iſles _ | 
So lately found, although the conſtant ſun 

Cheer all their ſeaſons with a grateful ſmile, 
Can boaſt but little virtue; and inert 
Through plenty, loſe in morals what they gain 
In manners, victims of luxunous eaſe. 
Theſe theref re I can pity, placed remote 
From all that ſcience traces, art invents, 
Or inſpiration teaches ; and incloſed 
In boundlefs oceans never to be paſs'd 
By navigators uninformed as they, | 
Or plough'd perhaps by Britiſh bark again. 
But far beyo d the reſt, and with moſt cauſe, _ 
Thee, gentle ſavage-*, whom no love of thee 
Or thine, but curioſity perhaps, 
Or elſe vain-glory, prompted us to draw 
Forth from thy native bow'rs, to ſhow thee here 
With what ſuperior ſkill we can abuſe 
The gifts of Providence, and ſquander life. 
The dream is paſt. And thou haſt found again 
Thy cocoas and bananas, palms and yams, | 
And homeſtall thatch*i with leaves. But haſt thou found 
Their former charms ? And having ſeen our ſtate, 
Our palaces, our ladies, and our pop 
Of equipage, our gardens, and our ſports, 
And heard our mulic ; are thy ſimple friends, 
Thy fimple fare, and all thy plain delights, 
As dear to thee as once? And have thy joys 
Loſt nothing by compariſon with ours? 
Rude as thou art (for we return'd thee rude 
And ignorant. except of outward \ſhow) 
I cannot think thee yet ſo dull of heart 
And ſpiritleſs, as never to regret 
Sweets taſted here, and left as ſoon as known. 
Methiaks I ſee thee ſirayirg on the beach, 
And aſking of the ſurge that bathes thy foot, 
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If ever it has waſh'd our diſtant ſhore, | 

I ſee thee weep, and thine are honeſt tear, 
A patriot's for his country. Thou art ſad + / 
At thought ot her forlorn and abject ſtate; + 7 © 
From which no power of thine can raiſe her up: 
Thus Fancy paints thee, and though apt to err, 
Perhaps errs little, when ſhe paints thee thus. 
She tells me too that duly ev ry morn 
Thou climb'it the mountain top, with eager eye 
Exploring far and wide the wat'ry waſte -- 

For fight of ſhip from England. Ev'ry ſpeck 
Seen in the dim horizon turns thee pale 
With conflict of contending hopes and fears.” 
But comes at laſt the dull and duſky+eve, 

And ſends thee to thy cabin, well prepar'd' 
To dream all night of what the day denied. 
Alas! expect it not. We found no bait 

To tempt us in thy country. Doing good, 
Ditinterelted good, is not our trade, © 
We travel far, tis true, but not for nought, | 
And muſt be brib'd to compals earth again 

By other hopes and richer fruits than yours. 
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DbETE STATION of SLAVERY. 
| [rom GE OR 


O* for a lodge in ſome vaſt wilderneſs, 

Some boundleſs . of ſhade, 

Where rumour of oppreſſion and deceit, 

Of unſucceſsful or ſucceſsful war, | 
Might never reach me more, My ear is pain'd, 
My foul is fick with ev'ry day's report Gr 3; 1. 
of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill'd. 
There is no fleſh in man's obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
Of brothethood is ſever'd as the flax 

That falls aſunder at the touch of fire, 

He finds his fellow guilty of a ſkin 10 

Not colour'd like his own, and _ r 
T'inforce the wrong, for ſuch a worthy cauſe 

Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

Lands interſected by a narrow frith < 
Abhor each other. Mountains e 

Make enemies of nations who had el 222 

Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother, and deſtroys 3 

And worſe than all, and moſt to be deplored, 

As human nature's broadeſt, fouleſt blot, 
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Chains him, and tute: and -exatts his ſweat 

With ſtripes, that mercy with a bleeding REACT 26} 1 
Weeps when ſhe ſces inflicted on a beaſſ. % tem . 
Then what is man? And what man ſeeing apo þ 
And having human feelings, does not bluſh — 
And hang his head, to think himſelf a man? 

J would not have a ſlave to till my ground, _ 
To carry me, to fan me while I lee, 45 1 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That ſinews bought and ſold have ever cam'd; ho "oP 


Ws 


No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 


uſt eſtimation priz'd above all price, 
had much rather be myſelf the ſlave, P 
And wear the bonds, than faſten them on him. 


We have no ſlaves at home Then why abroad? 


And they themſelves once ferried/o'er the wave, 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos d. Ta ö a 


Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs... 


Receive our air, that moment they are free, 

They rouch our country, and their ſhackles fall. 
That's noble, and beſpeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the bleſſing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein | 
Of all your empire. That where Britain's power 

Is felt, m may feel her mercy oo. T's Ct 


SICILIAN EARTHQUAKES, 
[From the fame Poem.) 25 S 
As for Sicily ! rude fragments now 


Lie ſcatter'd where the ſhapely column ſtood... 
Her palaces are duſt. In all her ſtreets 


The voice of finging and the ſprightly chord 7 


Are filent Revelry, and dance, and ſhow |, 
Suffer a ſyncope and ſolemn pauſe, a 
While God performs upon the trembling ſtage 

Of his own works, his dreadful alone. 

How does the earth receive him ?—With what hw 

Of gratulation and delight, her king ? 

Pours ſhe not all her choiceſt fruits abroad. 
Her ſweeteſt flow'rs, her aromatic gums, - 23 
Diſcloſing paradiſe where er he treads ? 

She quakes at his approach, Her hollow womb. ; 
Conceiving thunders through a thouſand deeps 

And fiery caverns, roars beneath his foot. _, 

The hills move licht! and the mountains ſmoke, 

For be has touch'd them. From th” extremeſt point 


ot elevation exam into th” abyſs, 8 
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His wrath ts buſy and ble frown is felt. 
The rocks fall headtong and the vallies ts; 
The rivers die into offenſive pools, - 
And, charged with putrid verdure, breathe a ben 
And mortal nuiſance into all the air. * 

What ſolid was, by trans formation ſtran 
Grows fluid, and the fect avd rooted en | 
Tormented into billows heaves and cell, n 

Or with vortiginous and hideous whirl er 

Sucks down its s prey y inſatiable, I OO 

The tumult and the overthrow, the pangs - + 

And agonies of human and of brute _ 1 

Multirudes, fugitive on ev'ry fide, wa wh 

And fugitive in vain, The f Ivan ſcerie * 

Migrates uplifted, and with all its foil | 
Alighting in far diſtarit fields, finds out 8 | | 
A new poſſeflor, and ſurvives the change. PET | 
Ocean has caught the frenzy, and —— "hg | 
To an enormous and o*erbearing height, | 
Not by a mighty wind, but by that voice | 1 
Which winds and waves obe Tinrades the "RM hp 1 
A Never ſuch a Walen flood, eee | | 
Upridged ſo high, and ſent on ſuch a charge, 10 
Poſſ d an inland ſcene. Where now the DIR 35 þ 
That preſs refs'd the beach, and ey ts depart, 1 
Look'd to the ſea for ſafety ? ey are gone, | 
Gone with the refluent wave into the deep, | ll 
A prince with half his people. Ancient a 1 
And roofs embattled high, the gloomy ſcenes | il 
Where beauty oft and letter d worth conſume | | [Mil 
Life in the un ory wit ſhades of death, © 1 
Fall prone; le inhabitants come forth, | 
And, bappy i in 4 eir unforeſeen releaſe 4h ll 
From all the rigdts'of reſtraint, enjoy 39 be e ll 
The terrors of the day that ſets them fre. | 
Who then that has theez would not hold thee fad. { * ä l 
Freedom ! whom they that loſe thee fo regret, | {| 
That ev'n a judgment making way for thee, 

Seems 1 in "ele eyes a mercy for thy ſake, 


& | 
DOMESTIC LIFE in the COUNTRY. * | 
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[Froth the ſame Poem. 


0 friendly to the beſt purfuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace,” | 
Domeſtic life, in rural leiſure paſs'd? - : 
Few know thy value, and os taſte thy — 
Tp many boaſt thy MY and affect = 
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That draw the ſportſman over hill and la” © 4 + 


At evening, and at night retire ſecure. 
2 | 
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To underſtand and chuſe thee for their own, Di # 


But fooliſh man foregoes his proper bliſs. ,_ 1 
Ev'n as his firſt progenitor, and quits 
Though placed in paradiſe (for earth has ſtil! 
Some traces of her 2 beauty left:: 
Subſtantial happineſs for tranſient joy. _ Bag 
Scenes form'd for contemplation, and to nurſe. _ 
The growing ſeeds. of wiſdom ; that ſuggeſt, _ 
By ev'ry pleaſing image they preſent. 
Reflections ſuch as meliorate 8 N 
Compoſe the paſſions, and exalt the mind 
Scenes ſuch as theſe, tis his ſupreme deligg n 
To fill with riot and defile with blood... 
Should ſome contagion kind to the poor brutes.. 
We perſecute, annhilate the tribes. 


* 


Fearleſs, and rapt away from all his cares; "hots" x 
Should never game-fowl hatch her eggs again, 
Nor baited hook deceive the fiſhes eye; .____ 
Could pageantry, and dance, and feaſt and ſong . 
Be quell'd in all our ſummer- month retreat 
How many ſelf-·deluded nymphs and ſwains 
Who dream they have a taſſe for fields and Fern by 
Would find them hideous-nurs'ries of the Deen, 55 
And crowd the roads, impatient for the town! 
They love the country, and none elſe, who ſeek  _ 
For their own fake its filence and its ſhade,, 
Delights which Who would leave, that has a heart 
Suſceptible,of pity, or a mind rs Sy 
Cultured and capable of ſober thought, | 
For all the ſavage din of the ſwift pack 
And clamouxs of the field ? deteſted ſport. 

That owes its pleaſures to another's pain, 
That feeds upon the ſobs and dying ſhrieks 

Of harmleſs nature, dumb, but yet endued - 


_ 


— * 
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*With eloquence that agonies inſpire 


Of filent tears and heart-diſtending fighs! _ JR" 
Vain tears, alas! and fighs that never * ** * 
A correſponding tone in jovial ſouls. | = 

Well —oge at leaſt is ſafe, One fhelter'd hare 
Has never heard the ſanguinary yell 

Of cruel man, exultipg in her woes. 

Innocent partner of my peaceful home, 

Whom ten long years experience of my care 

Has made at laſt familiar, ſhe has loſt 

Much of her vigilant inſtinctive dread, mY 
Not needful here, beneath a roof like mine. - 
Ves thou mayeſt eat thy bread, and lick the hand 
That feeqs thee ; thou may'ſt frolic on the floor 
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To the ſtraw couch, and ſlumber unalarm'd. 

For I have gain'd thy confidence, have pledg'd 
All that is human in me, to protect II 
Thine unſuſpecting gratitude and love. 
If I ſurvive thee I will dig thy grave, Wn . 
And when I place thee in it, ſighing ſay, [Cs 
I knew at leaſt one hare that had a friend. 

How various his employments, whom the world f 
Calls idle, and who juſtly in return ö 
Eſteems that buſy world an idler too! | 
Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 
Delightful induſtry enjoyed at home, ACS 
And nature in her cultivated trim tl 
Dreſſed to his taſte, inviting him abroad— - 

Can he want occupation who has theſe ? 2 1 
Will he be idle who has much t“ enjoy? | 5 
Me, therefore, ſtudious of laborious eaſe, e 
Not flothful ; happy to deceive the time, 
Not waſte it; and aware that human life 
Is but w loan to be repaid with uſe, | | 
When he ſhall call his debtors to account, ] 
From whom are all our bleſſings, bus'neſs finds 
Ev'n here. While ſedulous I ſeek t' improve, 
At leaſt neglect not, or leave unemploy d, 
The mind he gave me; driving it, though lack 
Too oft, and much impeded in its work 
By cauſes not to be divulg'd in vain, 
To its juſt point the ſervice of mankind. 
He that attends to his interior felt, 
That has a heart and keeps it : has a mind | 
That hungers, and ſupphes it; and who ſeeks & bj X 
A ſocial, not a dim̃pated life, | 
Has buſineſs. Feels himſelf engag d t' atchieve 
No unimportant, though a ſilent taſk. | 
A life all turbulence and noiſe, may ſeem 
To him that leads it, wiſe and to be prais d; 
But wiſdom is a pearl with moſt ſucceſs N e 
Sought in ſtill water, and beneath clear ſkies, 
He that is ever occupied in ſtorms, Hp 
Or dives not for it, or brings up inſtead, 
Vainly induſtrious, a diſgraceful prize. 
The morning finds the ſelf-ſequeſter'd man 
Freſh for his taſk, intend what taſk he may. 
Whether inclement ſeaſons recommend 
His warm but fimple home, where he enj | 
With her who ſhares his pleaſures and his heart, 
Sweet converſe, ſipping calm the fragrant lymph 
Which neatly ſhe prepares ; then to his book 
Well choſen, and not ſullenly peruſed 
In ſelfiſh filence, but imparted oft | 
Rz3 a 
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As ought occuts that he may ſmile to hear, 

Or turn to nounſhment, digeſted well. 

Or if the garden with its many cares, 

All well repay'd, demand him, he attends ö 
The welcome call, conſcious how much the have -- 

Of lubbard labor needs his watchful eye, Fac 

Oft loit'ring lazily if not o'erſeen, 

Or miſapplying his unſkilful ſtrength. - 

Nor does he —_ only or dire 

But much performs himſelf. No works indeed 

T bat aſk robuſt tough finews bred to toil, | 

Servile employ—but ſuch as may amuſe, | - 

Not tire, demanding rather ſkill-thay force. 

Proud of his well-ſpread walls, he views his 

That meet (no barren interval cen) 

With pleaſure more than ev'n their fruits afford, 

Which, ſave himfelf who trains them, none can feel, 

Theſe therefore are his own. peculiar charge, 

No meaner hand may diſcipline the ſhoots, ... 

None but his ſteel approach them, What i 1s weak, 

Diſtemper'd, or has loſt prolific pow rs 

Impair'd by age, his unrelenting hand | 

Dooms to the Knife. Nor does he ſpare the ſoft BE el 

And 2 — feeds its nt goes Fn rl | 

But barren, at th* expence 'xin twigs |, 

Leſs oſtentatious, and yet e; thick 

With hopeful gems. The reſt, no portion leſt 

That may diſgrace bis art, or dif; 

Large expectation, he diſpoſes neat 

At meaſur'd diſtances, that ajr and ſun 

Admitted freely may afford their aid, | 

And ventilate and warm the ſwelling buds, . 

Hence ſummer has her riches, autumn hen 

And hence ev'n winter fills his wither'd h 

With bluſhing fruits, and plenty not his own, 

Fair recompenſe of labour well beſtow dg 

And wiſe precaution, which a clime ſo rude 

Makes needful ſtill, whoſe ſpring is but the child 

Of chu rliſh winter, in her froward moods 

Diſcov ring much the temper of her fire, 

For oft, as if in her the ſtream of mild 

Maternal nature had revers'd its courſe, 

She brings her infants forth-with many ſmiles, 

But once deliver?d, kills them with a —— 


18 He, therefore, timely warm'd, himſelf — Ki 


| Her want of care, ſcreening and keeping warm 

The plenteous bloom, — no rough blaſt may ſweep 
His garlands from the boughs. Again, as oft 
As the ſun peeps and. vernal airs breathe mild, 

The fence withdrawn, he gives them ev'ry beam, 


And ſpreads his hopes e d che blaze of day. ; 
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MORNIN G, or the COMPLAINT. * American Ecloge 
[By the Rer. Nr. Guaconr.] 
AR ow the ſavage bandit's fierce alarms, 
F Or diſtant din of horrid deſpot's arms, 7 | 
E _ her peaceful plain, 
Yet there in r pe ts reigg. 
With waving pines tho? 9 — be crown 10, 
And 8 vales with living wealth abound, 
To golden fields tho? ri s deſcend, 
With bluſhing fruit tho frm Fs — bend; 
To thoſe who ne er muſt freedom's bleſſings taſte, | 
'Tis barren all, *tis all a worthleſs waſte. FE 4 
While hoarſe the cataract murmur'd on the gale, | 
And chilling dews ſwept through the murky dale; 
Along the hills the diſmal tempeſt howl'd, _ 
And lightnings flaſh'd, and deep the thunder roll'd ; 
Beneath a leafleſs tree, ere morn aroſe, Ng. 
The _ — thus laments he y — | 1 
Ye gri res, gather round my ſeat, 
F bt. 25 unbleſt, that wretches - nen 
Terrific forms, from miſty lakes ariſe ! 
And bloody meteors threaten thro” the ſkies! 
Oh curs'd deſtroyers of our hapleſs race, 
Of human kind the terror and diſgrace! 
Lo! hoſts of duſky captives, to my view, 
Demand a deep revenge! demand their due! 
And frowning chiefs now dart athwart the gloomy 
And o'er the ſalt ſea wave pronounce your 4 | 
But Gods are juſt, and oft the ſtroke forbear, 
To plunge the guilty in tenfold deſpair. 
Lift 4 h the ſcourge, -my ſoul the rack diflaibs ; 
I r freedom and my native plains! - 
Wit limbs benumb d my poor companions lie; 
Oppreſs'd by pain and want the aged __ ; 
Thro? reedy huts the driving tempeſt ** 
Their feſtering wounds receive the fic * — 
In mad'ning draughts our lords their ſenſes ſteep, - 
And doom their ſlaves to ſtripes and death i — 2. : 
Now, while the bitter blaſt ſurrounds m 
To times long paſt my reſtleſs foul is "hog 
Far, far beyond the azure hills, to groves 
Of ruddy — where beauty fearleſs roves 
O bliſsful ſeats! O ſelf-approving joys! 
Nature's plain dictates ! ignorance of vice! | 
O guiltleſs hours! Our cares and wants were few, N 
No arts of luxury, or deceit we knew. ; 
Our tabour, ſport—to tend, our cottage care, 
Or from the 3 the luſcious juice prepare; ö Ne 
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To fit, indulging love's deluſive dream 

And ſnare the filver tenants of the ſtream ; 7 
Or (nobler toil!) to aim the deadly blow | 
With dextrous art againſt the ſpotted foe; | 
O days with youthful daring mark'd! —'twas then 
I dragg'd the ſhaggy monſter from his den, 
And bo 


Hurl'd the grim panther in the foaming tide. ' 1 
Our healthful ſports a daily feaſt afford, 


And ev'a ilill found us at the focial board. 


Can I forget? Ah me! the fatal day, 
When half the vale of peace was ſwept away! 
Th' affrighted maids in vain the Gods implore, 
And weeping view from far the happy ſhore ; 

The frantic dames impatient ruthans ſeize, , 
And infants ſhriek, and claſp their mothers” knees; 
With galling fetters ſoon their limbs are bound, 
And groans Tune the noiſome bark reſound. 

Why was I bound! Why did not Whydah fee 
Adala gain or death or victory ; 
No ſtorms a'1ſe, no waves revengeful roar, 
Jo daſh the monſters on our injur'd ſhore. , 


Long o'er the 8 to worlds unknown, 5 N 0 


By envious winds the bulky veſſel's blown, 
While by diſeaſe and chains the weak expire, 


Or parch'd endure the ow.conſuming fire. 


Who'd in this land of many ſorrows live, - 
Where death's the only comfort tyrants give? + 


222 unbleſt! Each proud of ſtrict command. 1 


or age nor fickneſs holds the iron hand; | 
Whoſe hearts, in adamant involy'd, deſpiſe 1. 
The drooping females tears, the infants cries, 
bus whoſe ſtern brows no grateful look o'erbeams, 
haſe blufhleſs front nor rape nor murder ſhames, 
Nor all I blame, for Naſtal, friend to peace, 
Thro' his wide patkures bids qppreffion ceaſe ; * 
No drivers goad, no galling fetters bind, - | 
Nor ſtern compulſion damps th* exalted mind. 
There ſtrong Arcona's fated to enjoy 
Domeſtic ſweets, and rear his progeny ; 
To till his glebe employs Arcona's care, 
To Naſtal's God he nightly makes his pray'r ; 
His mind at eaſe, of Chriſtian truths hell boaſt— 
He has no wife, no lovely offspring loft. 
Gay his ſavannah blooms, while mine appears 
ma up with heat, or moiſt with blood and tears, 
heerful his hearth in chilling winter burns, As 


While ta the ſtorm the ſad Adala mourns. ' 


The Quakers in Amegira have in lee all theje Negroes, and allow thin 


u other ſervants, 


- 


* 


idly down the rocky mountains fcde. 


Wage! 


Lift 


ige: 


Who life diſpenſeſt by thy genial ray! 
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Lift high the ſcourge, my ſoul the rack diſdains ; © © 
I pant for freedom — 4 native. plains | af 
Bhall I his holy prophet's aid implore, 
And wait for juiizce on another ſhors ' IP 
Or ruſhing down yon mountain's craggy ſteep, . 
End all — Wal in the ſyllen deep ? 
A cliff there hangs in yon grey morning cloud, 
The daſhing wave beneath roars harſh andloud— 
But doubts and fears involve my anxious mind, 
The gulf of death once paſs' d what ſhore we find ? 
Dubious, if ſent beyond th* expanded main, 
This ſoul ſhall ſeek its native realmg again; 
Or if in gloomy mills. condema's to lie, vat; 
Beyond f limits of yon arching ſky. 
A better proſpect oft my ſpirit cheers, 
And in wy dreams the vale of peace appears, , 
And fleeting viſions of my former life, | 
My hoary fire I claſp, my long-lo#t wife, 
And oft I kits my gentle babes in ſleep, 
Till with the ſounding whip I'm wak'd to . 
Lift high the ſcourge, my ſoul the rack diſdain z 
I pant for freedom and my native plains. | 
Chiefs of the earth, and monarchs of the ſea, 
Who vaunt your hardy anceſtors were free ; 
Whoſe teachers plead th? oppreſs'd-and injur'd's cauſe, 
And prove the wiſdom of your prophet's law; 
Fo force and fraud if juilice mutt give place, 
ou're dragg*d to flavery by fome rougher race, 
Some rougher race your flocks ſhall force away, 
Like Afric's ſons your children muſt obey; . | 
The very Gods that view our conſtant toil, | 
Shall ſee your offspring till a ruder ſoil, 
The pain of thirſt and pinching hunger know, 
And all the torments that from bondage flow, 
When, far'remov'd from Chriſtian worlds we prove, 
The ſweets of peace, the laſting joys of love. 
But bark! the whip's harſh echo thro' the trees! 
On every trembling limb freſh horrors ſeixe 
Alas! *tis morn, and here I fit alone— 2” 
Be ſtrong, my ſoul, and part without a groan! 


| 


' Ruffians youu: Adala ne'er ſhall ſwerve, 


pare the rack, and ſtrain each aching nerve ! | 

Lift high the ſcqurge, my ſoul the rack diſdains 3 
I pant for freedom and my native plains, - ' 

Thou God, who gild'ſt with light the rifing day! 

Will thy flow vengeance never, never fall, 

But undiſtinguiſh'd favour ſhine on all ? 

O hear a ſuppliant wretch's laſt, ſad pray'r! 

Dart fierceſt rage! infect the ambient air; 


— 
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This paltid race, whoſe hearts are bound in fleet,” 
By dint of ſuffering teach them how to feel. 

Or to ſome deſpot's lawleſs will betray d, 2 
Give them to know what wretches they have made! 7 
Beneath the laſh let them reſign their breath, © 

Or court, in chains, the clay-cold hand of death. ö 
Or, worſt of ills! within each callous breaſt, 
Cheriſh uncurb'd the dark internal peſt, 

Bid av*rict ſwell with undiminiſh'd rage, j 705 
While no new worlds th* accurſed thirſt aſſuage; 
Then bid the monſters on each other turn 

The fury paſſions in diforder burn; ** 

Bid p1scoxÞ flouriſh, civil erimes increaſe,” 

Nor one fond with ariſe that pleads for 

Till with their crimes in wild confufion hurl⸗d, 

They wake r eternal og renter mages. I 3 


EVENING, or the FUGITIVE. An America . 
[By the ſame Gentleman.) | 
n ZAMBOIA with a omg. 


MomBazE. 


AY whithet, wand” ore ones thy cheerleſs way, 


When length'nin es announce the cloſe of tay þ F 
In yon wild waſte no friendly roof thou'lt find, 
The haunt of fer rpents, and the ſavage kind. — 
And ſure remembꝭrance mocks me, or I trace 
In thine the ſemblance of Zamboig's face? 
Yet ſcarce thyſelf! for in thy alter'd eye, 
I read the records of hard deſtiny.— 
From thy rack*d boſom fighs that ceaſelefs flow, - 
A man beſpeak thee, exercis'd in woe. 
Say, then, what chance bas burſt thy rigid Ga 
Has led thee frantic o'er theſe diſtant plains? 
What potent forrows can thy peace infeſt ? 
What crimes conceal'd prey on thy anxious breaſt 1 


ZAMBOTA. 
No crimes this heart infeſt, this hand deſſle, 
Or frantic drive me o'er a foreign ſoil, 
A murder'd wife, and wrongs unmatch'd I n 
And buried j Joys, that never ſhall return! 
If, then, thou'rt tempted by the traitor's meed, 
Take this poor life, and proſper by the deed ! 


. This Eclogie wat written duting the Arian wat. 
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Not the rich ; produce $ there,” 5: 3 d 
Not all the miſer's heap'd —— ſtore, W. 


Not all that pride would graſp, or p dif 
Should tempt this hand the — 4 


No traitors dwell within this bleſt domain, 

The friends of peace we live, a guileleſs train. 
Grief dims thy eye, or gladly would'ſt thou n 
Thy loy'd Mom yet ſurvives in me. 
Can'ſt thou forget? I taught thy youth to 4 
The ſylvan herd, and wage the deſp' rate war; 
Can'ſt thou forget ? _ common lot we drew, 


With thee inchain'd, a captive's fate I knews < + 


Diſtruſt me not, but — re*d diſeloſe 
The anxious tale that in thy boſom glows ; 


To part our griefs is oft to mitigate, 
r 0 


| ZAMBOIA, 

Dear to my fight that form, and doubly dear 
Thy well-known accents meet Zamboia's ear. 
Oh! had I died, and left the name of flave 

8 dee entomb'd within an early grave! 

had I died, e' er ruthleſs fates conſtrain, 

With thee enthrall'd, to croſs the weſtern main! 
Oh! to have met a glorious death in arms, 
And ne'er beheld Melinda's fatal charms ! 
Time would be ſhort, and memory would fail, 
To dwell diſtinctly on the various tale; _ 
Tedious to tell what treachꝰrous arts were try d, 
To ſooth the ſmart of ſtill revolting pride. — 
I liv'd, and lov'd— Then kiſs'd the fatal chain; 
No joy but one to cheer a life of pain.— 
Yet witneſs bear, thou dear departed ghoſt, - 
That lonely rov'ſt thy Gambia's ſacred coaſt ! 
How ſweet the toil that met the morning's rays 
How light the labour that o'er-laſted day 
The reed-built hovel, and the ſcanty fare, 
Imperial bliſs could give, Melinda there! 
Soft was my pillow, on thy gentle breaſt, 
When o'er-preſs'd Nature droop*'d in want of reſt 
And if a rebel tear diſgrac'd my eye, 
Thine was the tear, and thine the burſtiag . i 
Bliſs I could boaſt, unenvied had it paſs'd, 
But bliſs too great for hapleſs ſlaves to laſt, 

A wretch, who baniſh'd from his native clime, 
Defil'd with many a black and monſtrous crime, 
Preſided o'er us, and with iron hand 
Held ravage ſway o'er all the ſervile pins: 
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In him each helliſh paſſion rudely glow'd, 
And cruelty in him moſt cruel ſhew'd. 
Him luſt infernal, one ſad ev'ning, let 
T' invade the chaſteneſs of my marriage bed 
I chanc'd t' approach — the caitiff I ſurpriʒ d ——--- 
My wife preſerv'd, and had his guilt chaltis'd, 1 0 
While full with ven e boil'd my wounded heart 
But chance reſery'd him for a baſer parr. 
Meamwhile o'erjoy'd that vice e' en once had fail'd., 
I bleſs'd the gods that innocence prevail C“ClClC . 
The batfled villain, now a foe profeſs'd, me 
Rolls ſcenes of blood within his rank*ling breaſt ; 
With coward-arts he forg'd a crafty tale; | 
And hands unrighteous poize the partial ſcale, 
Imputed crimes to eruſſi the weak ſuffice, 
Hearſay is guilt, and damning fact ſurmiſe, 
Where uncurb'd will uſurps the place of laws, 
No friendly pleader takes the wretch's cauſe, 
Our tyrant's fears each want of proof ſupply'd, 
We (and condemn'd, unqueſtion'd, and untry'd. 
Oh! had the grief and ſhame been all my own, 
And the black vengeance lit on me alone! 
But harſher fates a harder curſe decreed 5 1 | 
Theſe eyes were doom'd to ſee Melinda bleed. 
1 faw het by relentleſs ruffians bound, | 
The brandiſh'd ſcourge inflict the mortal wound, 
Her tender frame abus'd, and mangled o'er, 
I ſaw her welt'ring in a flood of gore. 
The murd'rous ſcene had ſoon a dreadful cloſt— 
And do I live! and can I ſpeak my woes 
Her pregnant womb no longer could ſuſtain 
The public ſhame, and agony of pain; 
A birth abortive robb'd her of her breath, 
And pangs convulſive ſeal'd her eyes in death. 
One only pledge my weary ſoul detains, 
This hapleſs infant, all that now remains 
The mournful image of my once lov'd wife, 
And ties me down awhile to hated life. 
Elſe this bold hand ſhould liberty reſtore, 
And my rapt ſpirit ſeek a happier ſhore. - 
Throꝰ devious paths with timid haſte we fly, 
Where yon blue mountains meet the bending ſky.—. 
Nor ſerpents haynts I dread, nor defarts drear 
The matter-ſavage, Man, alone I fear. 


1 


MomBAZE, „ ä » 
Since from our native realms compell'd to part, driny 
Such pointed ſorrows have not touch'd my heart. 
Inſatiate plunderers ! could it not ſuffice 
To xend, inhuman, all the focial ties 


Fram 


tinging hitn alive. 
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From guiltleſs joys, that bleſs'd our native ſoil, 
Dragg'd to a life of miſery and toil ; 

Would you yet take the little God has giv'n,  - 
And intercept the gracious dews of Heav'n! 

Your rage for blood, wild as your thirſt of gain, 
Shall no. reſpects, not truths divine, reſtrain! | 
The eternal fabric can a name undo? 5 5 K 
Is rape and murder ſanctiſied in you? 

And us, what laws, as impious as ſevere, _ 
Forbid the common rights of man to/ſhare ? + 
Didſt thou, - ereative Power! thy views confine ? 

For one proud race the ſpacious earth deſign ? 

For them alone does plenty deck the vale, | 

Bluſh in the vr, tinge the ſcented gale? . 
For them the ſeaſons all their ſweets unfold ?  - 
Blooms the freſh roſe, and,ſhines, the waving gold? 
O no, all bounteous is thy equal hands 
And thy fix'd laws irrevocable ſtand! i 
Hapleſs Zamboia!' had it been thy fate 

With me to ſhare my more propitious ſtate ;- 

Thy ſoul had breath'd no improus wiſh to die, 

Nor the big tear had trembled in thine eye. 

Disjoin'd from thee, I too to ſlavery went; 

But Heaven a father, not a maſter, lent, 

He ſeems, as Virtue's ſelf in mortal guiſe, 

Tho? wealthy, fimple, and tho' modeſt, wiſe. 

Bleſt be the hand that life and freedom gave ! 

That pow'r can boaſt, exerted but to faye ! | 
Bleſt the ſage tongue, that ſtor'd-the vacant mind! 
The manners ſoften'd, and the heart-refin'd ! 

That 4till to Heaven's unerring dictates true, 

Eternal truth unfolded to our view! 

But come! thy faint and weary limbs repole, , 
Forgerful of thy fears, thy griefs compoſe ; 

By morning's dawn with earneſt foot I ſpeed, 

Nor ſleep theſe eyes till I behold thee freed. 

Some wealth I have, and did I prize it more, 

Well ſpared for this I deem the tacred ſtore. Tt 
So talk'd theſe friends, and to the cottage haſte ; 
While ſad. Zamboia his purſuers trac'd ; & FA 

The ruffian band arreſt the hapleſs ſwain, 

And pray*rs and tears and promiſes are vain; 
Their vengeful fervour, no—not gifts abate ; 

But bound in chains, they drag him to his fate . 


A higher reward is generally offered ſor the bead of a ſugitive Negro, than for 


EFFUSIONS 
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Errus SIONS on an an deu ur. 


{An original Communication.] | 


dero reſpicitur tellus, ubi, * ene, Y 
Currit in immenſum panda carina ſalum. 


Here keen-ey'd Sctence plumes her daring 
Vent'rous ſhe here effays her nobleſt 


{ bs 


\ DIEU, ye ſacred walls, ye lofty cow's, 

Imperial Learning's venerable A 
eluctant now I quit your peaceful bow'rs, 
Your happy manſions, and your — reren. 


„ 


Here, in each elaſſie grove, the Muſes fing, 


And fill the mind with innocent delights. 
Grateful I venerate thoſe honour'd names, 


Who patronis'd fair Learning's infant cauſe 3 


Who nobly dar'd to vindicate — claims 
To juſt regard, diſtinction, and applauſe. 


Midſt the illuſtrious groupe an Alfred ſhines ; "_ 


Alfred the juſt, the virtuous, and the 


Who mingle with the wreath that conqueſt ewines, 


The cares of ſcience, and the toils 


great ; 


tate. 


Tho' in theſe ſeats dim Superſtition reign d, 


Clouding each mind, unnerving ev'ry heart; 
Tho? monkifh fraud its empire here maintain d; 


And wily prieſts here play id th“ impoſtor's part 


Tho? here dull ſchoolmen vain debate "rw" 


And the free mind in abject fetters bound; 
Tho“ with thin ſophiſtry, and j Jargon rude, . 


All common ſenſe they labour'd to confound : 
Let now the ſcene in diff rent guiſe 


All former traces, like a dream, are 


| tee now a lib ral aſpect wears; 


Now genuine Science lifts her tow' ring 


Devious how oft in tranquil mood I've iray'd, 
guous flows ; 


Where Cherwell's placid ſtream irri 
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head. 


Where Iſis, wand'ring thro” the dewy mead, 


On the gay plains fertility beſtows. . 
Okt have I view'd, immers'd in ſoothi 


0 


ing thought, 


Uprear'd by ancient hands the maſh” * 


The Gothic turret high, the Saxon vault 


The painted window, and the lengrhea'd aile. 


x 
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Achaian models too I've frequent trac'd, _ 
M here genius blazes in the grand deſign; 155 
The ſtructare with Corinthian columns grac d. 1 
Where Atiic taſte and harmony combine. * : 


Where the high roof attracts the ſtudious eye, 
The roof with Bodley's rev rend name inſerib'd; 
Where num'rous tomes in elaſſic order he, 
And plenteous ſtores of knowledge are imbibꝰd: 
How oft, well pleas'd, I've turned the varied pagie, - 
My mind detach'd from ev*ry futile joy,, 
From giddy vanities that life engag 2 
Follies that vex, and ſorrows annoy. | 
Forgot each buſy care of active life, - 4 ty : 
Forgot the turmoils of the public ſcene, | 
Forgot all envy, pride, and jealous ſtrife, 
The ſtarts of paſſion, and the fits of ſpleen! 
Adieu, 'ye groves, where erſt I wont to roam, 
Where health attends the clear ſalubrious air; 
Retirement left,” I ſeek a diff*reat home + | 
And to the gay metropolis repair. 
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N our account of the Theolo- 


gical Publications of the year 


1784, we omitted taking notice of 
2 work in two volumes, oftava, en- 
titled, A View of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour's Miniſtry,. and the Proofs of 


his divine Miſſion _ from 
harge, 


thence. Together with a 
Diſſertations, Sermons,” and Theo- 
logical Lectures. By the late Tho- 
mas Randolph, D. D. Archdeacon 
of Oxford, Prefident of Corpus 
Chriſti College, and Margaret Pro- 
feffor of Divinity in the Univer- 
fity of Oxford.“ The eſtimation 
in which Dr. Randolph was held as 
a theological diſputant is well 
known. We have had occaſion, 
in ſpeaking of the domeſtic. litera- 
ture of a former year, to pay our 
tribute of reſpect to the accuracy 
and diligence which have marked 
his critical labours. Several of the 
ieces in the preg volumes have 
en publiſhed before. The prin- 
_ part of the firſt volume is 
taken up by .a view of our bleſſed 
Saviour's miniſtry, and the proofs 
of his divine miſſion arifing from 
thence. The other new pieces con- 
fiſt of two ingenious diſſertations on 
different Pſalms, and Prælectiones 
Theologicæ. In the latter, our 
author engages in the controverſ) 
relating to the divinity of Chriſt, 
and diſcovers the ſame attachment, 
as on former occaſions, to the creed 
which is commonly deemed ortho- 
dox. This ſubject, however, hath 
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lemies, that the reader will not ex- 


12 


very 


;: 4 , f 


W I" om 
eerie 14 : tra 
been ſo frequently diſcuſſed by po- 5 


pect any thing new on it from the 


pen of Dr. Randolph; or that it cn 
ſhould add much to the reputation vet 
of his critical abilities. ind 
| no! 
The catalogue of the preſent Wl « 
year's productions preſents 2 us, as WW wor 
deſerving of 5 „AD. 
Collection of Theological Trafts, ee 
in ſix volumes, octavo, by Dr. 1 
Watſon, biſhop of Landaff and WY Tay 
Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in Wl und 
the univerſity of Cambridge. The this 
excellent prelate, who is the editor ot 
of this very uſeful publication, i: the v 
well known and admired for his li- of o 
berality and manlineſs of ſentiment, WM ns t 
as well as for his diſfintereitedneſs on e 
and integrity. We are both charm- ud 
ed and editied by the elegance and 
energy with which he pleads the x 
cauſe of piety and benevolence, in teen 
the preface to theſe volumes. Thi it C 
of ve conſiſts of very candid andi tire 
fenfible reflections on the preſeni of ſu 
ſtate of Chriſtianity, and the pro-Wll there 


per methods for its improvement; go, 
together with excellent reaſons for wd ' 
that moderation, to which the {p14 theſe 
rit of the times is ſo favourable. pleaſi 
We cannot give a better idea of hi livers 
lordſhip's deſign in forming this ſei n ou 
lection than his own words will ng ; 
convey. In publiſhing this Coli dick 
lection of Theological Tracts, ſay wer 
he, I have had no other end i This 
view but to afford young perſons o tl e: 
ever) 1% 
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denomination, and eſpecially 
0 afford the ſtudents 1 in the-univer- 


fies, and the younger g bel G 
ul opportunity of ger Clare 
ter acquainted with the 
11 principles of the Chri 
gion than, ways is reaſon to ap- 
rehend, many of them at 2 
ne.. 4 not conſider the 
ſts which are here publiſhed as 
ſufficient to wars whey þ is, As a 
kep divine, but they go 2 
: way towards * what 
1s of mo worth, a welle informed 
Chriſtian,” Many of theſe tracts 
rere become exceedingly ſcarce, 
nd in danger of finking into obli- 
on. Others of them are extract: 
« from the larger and expenſi ve 
yorks of ſome of our moſt valuable 
writers. Ahd when the reader 
ects with the yenerable names o* | 
peo of Addiſon, of Clarke, of 
Taylor, of Lardner, of Chandler, 
1nd of Secker; as contributors to 
this compilation, he will be thankful 
yo the editor for calling i intothe field 
the united powers of theſe champiotis tu 
of our holy faith ; and for ſupplys 
ing the . advocates for de 
* terms, with ſuch wei 
ud ſatisfactory evidence: 
to theſe volumes is Glen 
a liſt of queſtioris 1 which have 
2 debated in the divinity ſchools 
it Cambridge, within the laſt 


grounds — 


thirty yarn; and by another liſt 


of fack 9 utations as were held 
there, a bu more that 4 century 
wo, under the doors nr 
ud Tuckriey, A compatiſor 
theſe liſts Ki afford the reader A 
ar; th of the prog rogreſa in 
berality ty ich hath 

In our public ſemunaries of Fs 
ng; and of the gradual victory 


which good ſenſe bath obtained 


er the jargon of the ſchools, 
This work concludes with an uſe- 


Nv cxalegys of fas & the dal 
785. 


we have a com 


books, in divinity; which can be 
recommended to a ſtudent, 


Mr. Toulmin g & Diſſertations op 
the internal Evidence and _ 
lence of Chriſtianity, und on the 


Character of Chriſt, compared with 


that of ſome other celebrated F ouny 
ders of, Religion and Philoſophy! 
are valuable, as well for the caſe 
and perſpicuity with which they 
are written, .as for the ſpirit an 
dexterity with which their author 
uſes the . of oontroverſy: 
was engaged to the defence of 


Choate on the ground of iti 


internal evidence, from the ſupt 
rior advantages of which this kind 
of proof is, poſſeſſed ; as. © bei 
EY wit over difficulties 
more level to common a pre- 
alen AF and not requiring learts 
24 diſcuſhion, and much hiſtorical 
information.” The reflection Todt 
a in this part of Mr. Tou 
min's — if not novel, are yet 
of ſo important and ſericus 2 na: 
2 that they muſt ever be des 
of — frac ; and the ar- 
12 * of them is well adapted 
to pleaſe, and to perſuade the un: 
ond reader. To theſe ſuc? 
ceed three Dillertarions, in es 
rative view of 
characters of Chriſt and Mahomet, 
2 and Cofociys, In 
2 to this per orice, ih 
duthor reproves, wich per ines 
dom, the ſpirit of intolerance 
illiderality, of which there are 
many _ inſtances in the Letters 
the Archdeacon of St. Alban's to 
Dr: Prieſtley: The ability alſo, 
with which he defends his RG 
opinions againſt the attacks of Mr; 
ite, in his. celebrated Sermons 
at Bampton's LeRute, will be ad? 
mired. by thoſe of. his readers who 
may, not be eſſed of Mr. Toul: 
min“ * Vaoitarianitin, "*y 


[ 
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Dr. Chelfum's' Reply to Mr. 
Gibbon's Vindication of ſome Paſ- 
— in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Chapters of the Hiſtory of the De- 
cline-and Fall of the Roman Em- 
| 883 heartily recommend to 
friends of truth and Chriſtianity, 
Keen wit and lively irony are t 
methods which that faſcinating hi- 
ſtorian makes uſe of in defending 
himſelf, and refuting the plain ſo- 
lid reaſonings of his 'antagoniſts. 


Dr. Chelſum willingly yields to 


Him the palm of wit and raillery ; 
but his own integrity, and the re- 
preſentations which he had for- 
merly'given of Mr. Gibbon's want 
of candour and proper regard to 


truth, he vindicates with additional 


urdor and force, This publication 
does. honour to our author as a 
gentleman and a ſcholar; and when 
we read his candid acknowledg- 
ments of ſome inaccuracies into 
which he had been betrayed, for 
which he apologizes with becom- 
ing modeſty, we give full credit to 
his declaration, that he never 
in reality, in any moment, ſought 
fot victory or triumph, but for 
truth only.“ _ * 


*- Under the head of Biblical Lines 


rature, it is with great ſatisfaction 
und pleaſure that we can mention 
the accompliſhment of the hope-we 
expreſſed in our account of the 


productions of the laſt year, by 


the publication of a valuable work, 
by Dr. Newcome, 'biſhop of Wa- 
terford, modeſtly called by him, 
„% An Attempt towards an improv- 
ed, Verſion, a metrical Arrange- 
ment, and an | Explanation of the 
Twelve Minor Prophets.“ The 
taſk undertaken by the learned au- 


thor was a very arduous one; and 


be hath executed it in a manner 
which adds greatly to the charac- 
ter for judgment and candor, 

which His other writings have di- 


ſcriptures, *©* The critical ſenſt 


ſtinguiſhed' him. He follows thi 
example of  brſhop'Lowth in giv 
ing to his verſion à metrical form 
and in endeavourſn to tranſlate 
carefully and literally che words 0 
the original. By theſe means he 
hath 8 as far 22 a 
could done in a tran atron, the 
grace and beaut of the Hebrez 
ton 6 Ten + Br labour 
mo to expofitors of ſeri 

ture, In the Ron likewife, wi 
which be hath enriched his work 
as well as in his verſion, he ſeem 
faithfully to have kept in view at 
admirable rule, which, with others 
he hath laid down as neceffary to 
juſt and true tranſlation of the 


of paſſages ſhould be confidered 
fays he, and not the opinion of 
any denomination of Chriſtian 
whatever. The tranflators ſhoult 
be philologiſts, and not controver 
ſialiſts.““ e hope that the laud 
able efforts of a Lowth, a Blaney 
and a Neweome, to reſcue the f 
cred writings from the miſtakes and 
imperfections which attend them it 
their preſent Engliſh dreſs,” wil 
awaken a fimilar ſpirit in the bre: 
of others of our clergy, who art 
equal to ſuch a taſk; and excite 
amongſt men of leiſure and retire 
ment, a more general attention tc 
oriental literature. Such labour 
would prove beneficial, in the high 
eſt degree, to the cauſe of religion 
and confer true and laſting honour 
on thoſe engaged in them, *_. 
The Lectures on the Canot 
of the Scriptures, comprehending 
a Diſſertation on the Septuaginl 
Verſion, by the late Rev. Joh! 
Blair, LL. D. and Prebendary « 
Weſtminſter,” are the producha 
of a man of confiderable reading 
and abilities; though they do not 
appear before the world with the 
vantages which would have te 
| com 
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tommended them, had they been 
corrected and finiſhed by the au- 
thor. The whole work is divided 
into four parts. The firſt rreats 
briefly of the Canon of the Old 
Teſtament ; the fecond contains 
general Obſervations on the Apo- 
crypha, and reaſons, from the con- 
traditions and abſurdities with 
which it abounds, why it ought 
not to be ranked in the canon. The 
third part conſiſts of a Diſſertation 
on the Septuagint Verſion, in which 
ſme curious and critical queſtions 
ace diſcuſſed in a judicious and 
pleafing manner; particularly the 
queſtion relating to the uſe which, 
our Saviour, as well as the evan- 
geliſts and apoſtles, have made of 
the Septuagint trauſlation, in their 
quotations from the books of the 
Old Teſtament. The laſt divifion 
of the work was intended for a cri- 
tical Examination of the Canon of 
the New Teſtament, but is very 
mperfet, If the learned author 
bad lived to complete his plan, we 
doubt not but he would have ren- 
dered it more worthy the attention 
of critical and well-informed read - 
ets, as well as more generally in- 
lruftive and uſeful. | 
Dr. Prieſtley continues the pub- 
lcation of # The Theological Re- 
pofitory,” and invites contributions 
to the work, from all lovers of free 
inquiry, whatever their opinions 
may be, No paper, he declares, 
ſhall be refuſed admittance, that 
ſhall contain obſervations on an 
ſubject of importance, that are ei- 
ther properly new, or that ſet 
things in a clearer or ſtronger point 
of light. I ſhall even confider 
communications from ſerious unbe- 
levers as of "peculiar value; for 
truth never has, and we may be 
confident never can ſuffer, but, on 
the contrary, mult gain by the 
treeſt inveſtigation, I ſhall only 


except againſt tracts in which I ſhall 
perceive no love of truth, and o 
regard to the rules of decorum.“ 
A work of this kind, carried on 
with perfect freedom and 'impar- 
tiality, muſt be favourable to the 
increaſe of theological knowledge, 
and an accurate critical aequain- 
tance with the holy ſcriptures. 
And, notwithſtanding that we dif- 
fer from the conductor of it, in res 
ſpe& to ſome of his opinions, as 
friends to liberal diſcuſſiom and to 
truth, we ſincerely wiſh to ſee his 
plan 3 and well ſup - 


rted. | | 
| The author of “ A Key to the 
Myſtery of the Revelations,” ſeems 
to be an ingenious and wellAnten- 
tioned writer, though we cannot 
ſay that he hath given us more ſa- 
tis faction than others who have pre- 
ceded him in commenting on that 
myſterious book. He conſiders it 
as deſcribing a „ regular ſeries of 
eceleſiaſtical events, from the begin- 
ring to the end of time, but yet va» 
riouſly expreſſed, agreeably to the 
ſeven parts into 'which they ſeem 
naturally to be divided.“ The 
ſcheme which he adopts is ſimple ; 
but ill it is the offspring only of 
conjecture. And notwithſtanding 
that we may be diſpoſed to admirg 
his filial piety, as a ſon of the 
church of England, in applying to 
her what is ſaid of Philadelphia in 
the prophetic viſion.; and in con- 
cluding, “ that the only profethon 
of the true Chriſtian faith is ac» 
cording to the doctrine of the 
church of England ; and thar her 
liturgy and fervice muſt conſe- 
quently be a model for all orher 
nations to conform tog“ we fear 
the ſturdy champions of other Pro- 
teſtant churches and ſects will vexa - 
tiouſly call for proofs, and proteſt 
againſt the partiality which he dif 
covers for our venerable mother. 
9 2 M. 
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Mr. Fell hath renewed his at- 
tack on Mr, Farmer, in a treatiſe 
entitled, The Idolatry of Greece 
and Rome diſtinguiſhed from that 
of other heathen Nations,” The 
ſpirit with which this author con- 
ducts his deſign would have our 
praiſe, did it not too frequently 
3 of an illiberality, which, 
when the abilities and character of 
his opponent are conſidered, hurts 
and diſguſts us. The arguments 
which he urges in vindication of 
himſelf and his opinions, are ſhrewd 
and ſenſible; but their value de- 
ends on the degree of credit which 
28 due to the authorities to which 
he reters, and on the fairneſs with 
which he quotes hiſtoric facts, 
Theſe, we imagine, Mr. Farmer 
will fill be diſpoſed to call in queſ- 
tion. Should the two diſputants 
rſiſt in their debate, we cannot 
— expreſs our wiſh, that neither 
of them would hurt the feelings of 
the other, either by a ſtudied and 
blameable indifference to the im- 
rtance of his adverſary, or by in- 
Naleing to a ſportive ſarcaſtic hu- 
mour which cannot produce con- 
viction. | 
Dr. Chauncy, of Boſton in New 
England, hath publiſhed “ Five 
Diſſertations on the Scripture Ac- 
count of the Fall, and its Conſe- 
quences.” This worthy divine 
had been educated in the trammels 
of ſtrict Calviniſm, but hath made 
very conſiderable advances in libe- 
rality of ſentiment. His ws in 
the preſent publication is chie 
overthrow the doctrine of original 
Jin, or the imputation of Adam's 
guilt to his deſcendents, The ſen- 
tence pronounced on the defection 
of our firſt parents, he conſiders 
as a doom to vanity, ſuffering, and 
death; but warmly proteſts againſt 
the other doctrinal conſequences, 
as totally inconſiſtent with all ideas 


y to 


of truth and juſtice, and dlvite 
benerolence. The ſctipture ac- 
count of the fall our author re. 
ceĩves in the hteral ſenſe ; and di. 
plays much coolneſs. and induſtry 
in his illuſtration of this part of 
ſacred hiſtory. The moſt pleaſing 
feature, however, with which we 
are firuck-in the work, is his readi. 
neſs to give up any favourite human 
explications of ſcripture, which 
ſeem to be inconſiſtent with its na. 
tural and obvious ſenſe, or which 
are, in the leaſt degree, deroga- 
wy to the perfections of the Deity, 
r. Chauncy hath alſo publiſhed 
a treatiſe on The Benevolence of 
the . in which he contends 
for the freedom of the human will, 
in oppoſition to neceſſity; and en- 
deavours to prove, that all the good 
ſuitable for fuch a ſyſlem as this, is 
apparently the tendency of nature 
and the divine adminiſfration; and 
that it actually prevails fo far as 
this tendency is not peryerted by 
the creatures themſelves. 
The Reſtitution of all Things,“ 
by Mr. Brown, late miffionary in 


eorgia, is an ingenious and libe- 
ral e 3 worthy of attentive 
eruſal. His deſign is, to prove, 


h from reaſon and revelation, 
that the redemption of the world 
muſt extend to the whole human 
race. Nay, he contends, that it 
implies. „ the entire extirpation of 
evil, diſorder, and miſery ; and the 
reſtoration of peace, — * and 
felicity, through all the regions of 
the divine dominions.” Pleaſing as 
this view of things may be to our 
natural deſires and wiſhes, we till 
heſitate in admitting its truth, But 
we cordially join with our author 
in execrating their opinions, who 
are for admitting a few only of the 
human race to Hine favour, while 
the bulk of mankind are devoted to 
endleſs miſery and deſtruction, 


* 
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The author of “ An Examina- 
tion of Mr, Robinſon of Cam- 
bridges Plea for the Divinity of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt,“ is a ſhrewd 
ind ſenſible writer, and well verſed 
in the art of diſputation, He 3s a 
zealous advocate for what is uſually 
called the Socinian hypotheſis ; and 
with conſiderable ingenuity explains 
way many of the homes of Sri 
ture, which have been thought fa- 
rourable ro the opinion of Chriſt's 
pre-exiſtence, But the attack of our 
examiner 18 not confined to Mr. Ro- 
hinſon's Plea ; in the preface he ſe- 
rerely reproves Mr. White, the 
Laudean profeſſor, for the reflec- 
tions he had caſt on the Socinians 
in the appendix to his Bam 
Lectures. Upon the whole, the 
author writes with great decency 
and. moderation, as well as judg- 
nent; although ſome of his readers 
will think, that' they diſcover in 
him the pride and zeal of a parti- 
un, from the keen and pointed ex- 
preflons which ſometimes eſcape 
trom his pen. | 

A Letter to Theophilus Lind- 
ley, A. M. by a Layman,” is not 
intended ſo much for a refutation of 
Mr. Lindſey's principles, by an ap- 
peal to the ſenſe of the Scriptures, 
4 to point out their ſuppoſed dan- 
gerous tendeney; and to reſtore to 
their rank in orthodoxy, ſome pi- 
ous men whom Mr. Lindſey had 
claſſed amongſt Unitarians. We 
cannot beſtow commendation, ei- 
ther on the ſpirit with which theſe 
pages are written, or the ſtrength 
argument by which the defign 
of them is ſupported, The author 
ꝓpears to be gloomy, bigotted, and 
ntolerant, If. when coolly views 
ing the picture which he hath drawn 
vt the. conſequences of Mr. Lind- 
ky's publications, he ſeriouſly ap- 
—— them, his feelings are 
ruly deſerving of our compaſſion, 


But a free inden of the ſa⸗ 
cred Scriptures cannot be produc- 


tive / of ſuch ovils. And ſuperſti- 


tion and ignorance muſt be the re- 
ſult of that reſtraint on enquiry, 
thoſe ſhackles of human creeds, and 


that execution of the laws againſt . 


_— for which our layman fy 
piouſly contends. . | 

In « A Caveat addreſſed to the 
Catholics of Worceſter againſt the 
infinuating Letter of Mr. Whar- 
ton,” Mr. Williain Pilling, a prieſt, 
ſteps forth the champion of the dy- 
ing intereſts of popery, with un- 
bounded eonfidence, and with equal 
zeal, But the arguments which he 
uſes are not ſnch as can injure the 
—— cauſe, Neither will the 


er informed part of the catholio 


communion be proud of ſuch an 
advocate, A Berrin or an 
wHl be attended to 
them, pleading the caufe of Chri- 
ſtian charity and univerſal tolera · 


tion, while the ravings of bigotry 


Thoſe who have been converſant 
in the writings of the late Dr. Jahns. 
ſon; who have admired the ele: 
gance and beauty of his Lives of 
the Poets, or venerated the intel- 
lectual powers which the papers of 
the Rambler diſcover, will 00 
with a mixture of pain and diſguſt, 
the « Pra ers fry Meditations'* 
which have been publiſhed under 
his name. The prayers, indeed, if 
they are remarkable for no great 
faults, have no excellencies; no- 
thing, in the leaſt degree, charac- 
teriſtic of Dy. Johnſon. They are 
faint and languid tmitations of the 

reſcribed forms of devotion in the 
Book of Common Prayer. With 
refpect to the reſt of the work, on 
which the editor hath beſtowed the 
title of Meditations, every lover of 
the doctor's — muſt-wiſh thay 
it had been ſuppreſſed. Itis full 
"TY. 
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weakneſs, ſyperſtition, and bigotry, 
May ſuch an indiſcreet, unfriendly 

blication, ſoon fink into.oblivion, 
nor le ſſen the regard which is due 
to his admirable defences of reli- 
gion and morality ! Theſe labours 
of his are truly valuable, and will 


live as long as the Engliſh lan - 


guage, and will be admired, where- 
ever that is underſtood, by every 
friend of genius and of virtue, 
Dr. Fordyce's 4 Addrefles to the 
Deity," will be read with pleaſure 
and £cditication, by thoſe who are 
deſirous of cultiyatigg a ſpirit of 
fervent devotion... “ They are 
meant,“ he tells us, „“ fora ip«cies 
of pious contemplatiors, where the 
ſoul, acting under an animating 
ſenſe. of the divine preſence, ex- 
preſſes with humility and ardour 
her lumoſt thoughts, affections, and 
deſires, on different ſubjects, and 
ſtill looks up to God as her parent 
and her judge, whoſe approbation 
conſtitutes her ſovereign felicity, as 
he alone can protꝭct and bleſs her 
through every period of her exiſt- 
 ence(?? The firit addreſs is, on a 
View of the Sea; the ſecond, on 
$alvation by Chriſt ; the third, on 
Contemplation ; the fourth and fifth 
on Providence; and the ſixth, on 
the Death of Dr. Johnſon. If the 
worthy author had, in ſome parts 
of theſe compolitions, been more 
careleſs in reſpect to the poliſh and 
embelliſhment of his language, they 
would not be leſs acceptable or af 
fecting as devotional exerciſes. We 
doubt gut, however, bat that they 
are the dictates of his heart; and 
that his deſign in publiſhing them, 
was to recommend to the world that 
ſpirit of chearful animating piety, 
which is ſo favourable to the hap- 
pineſs of mankjnd, 188 


In giving our account of the Ser- 
mons of the year 1785, the firſt 


place is due to à volume of « Nie. 
courſes. on various Subjects, by 


Thomas Balguy, D. D. Archdez- 


con and Prebendary of Wincheſ, 
ter.“ The author of thele Dil. 
courſes hath juſtly acquired a cha- 
racter, in the literary world, tor 
cloſe logical reaſoning,” and for a 
freedom and liberality of tentiment, 
that do honour to the wan and the 
Chriſtian. In the Domeſtic Litera, 
ture of a former year, we have had 
occahioa to ſpeak highly.of the in- 
genuity and ſtrength of mind dif. 
coverable in his T'reatiſc on the Di. 
vine Benevolence, And we ſhould 
loſe all claim to impartiality, did 


'we not warmly recommend the pres 


ſent production to our readers. We 
do not engage to approve all that 
the worthy author hath ſaid ou the 
ſubject of church authority, and 
on ſubſcription to articles of reli; 
gion; but in the general ſtrain of 
his Diſcourſes, we meet with a hap- 
py combination of what is enter- 
taininy and inſtructive every can: 
did mind will read, with great plea- 
ſure, his obſervations on religious 
liberty; and his advices to the 
clergy, are worthy the attention of 
all of that order, who are defirous 
of becoming good and uſeſul mini- 
ſters of Jefus Chriſt, 

Mr. Churton's “ Eight Sermons 
on the Prophecies reſpecting the 
Deſtruction of Jeruſalem,” are ſen- 
ible and uſeful compotitions, They 
do not, it is true, bear any ſtriking 
marks of originality or genius; 
neither do they ſupply us with any 
new illuſtrations of Scripture, But 
they are well adapted to the inſtruc- 
tion and edification of common 
readers, from the ſpirit of piety 
which they breathe, and the ealy 
accurate manner in which the moi 
important facts are arranged. 

With the ſame approbation da 
we take notice of Dr, Apthorp' 

. | 66 
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« Diſcourſes on Prophecy; read in 
the Chapel of Lincoln's Inn,” at 
the lecture founded by biſhop War- 
burton. They are pious learn- 
ed; and are proofs of the author's 
being poſſeſſed of an enlarged and 
liberal mind. The reflections par- 
ticularly, in the two laſt diſcourſes, 
on the connec jon between religion 
and morality.;- and the undiſguiſed 
nanner in Which he delivers his 
ſentiments on the neceſſity of im- 
rovement and reformation, do great 
credit. to,; his abilities, and to his 
heart. * 

e 4 Diſcourſes on 
rarious Subjects, evangelical and 
practical, are written in a ſtyle 


aud ſpirit that muſt greatly recom- 
troduction of Sunday Schools.” 


mend them to every pious reader. 
The worthy, author has miilered, 
as he informs us, to a congregation 
of proteſtant diſſenters at Leiceſter, 
above forty years; and theſe diſ- 
courſes are publiſhed at their deſire, 
that when he 1s taken from them, 
they may. poſſeſs ſome fruits of his 
labours. The ſubjects of them are 
of the moſt intereſting kind; the 
religious ſy ſtem they contain, ra- 
tional and moderate; and they are 
compoſed in language which is 
plain and intelligible to the meaneſt 
capacity, at the ſame time that it 
cannot offend men of taſte and re- 
ſinement. The author's principal 
view, next to that of improving the 
hearts of his readers, ſeems to be 
that of repreſenting the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, in a light in which 
they are approved of by our reaſon, 
and are moit honourable to the per- 
ſections of the Deity. 

A volume of © Sermons on va» 
nous Subjects,” &c, by Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, is a publication conſiſting 
of ſeveral particulars. . In the firſt 
part of 1t, we meet with an apology 
for the proteſtant diſſenters of x od 
Preſbyterian perſuaſion, written with 
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a conſiderable ſhare of ſpirit, and 
no mean ability. The ſecond part 
conſiſis of eight ſermons on different 
ſubjects; and the third of forms of 
Yrayer, baptiſm, and the Lord's 
upper, according to the practice a- 
mong diſſenters, in which, though 
there are no marks of ſuperior ge- 
nius, and the ſtyle and manner are 
common; we have, . nevertheleſs 
ſome additional evidence of the au- 
thor's good ſenſe and liberality. 
Among the fingle Sermons of the 


year, which have been numerous, 


the principal ones which call far our 
notice, re, Dr. Parr's ** Diſcourſe 
on Education, and on the Paris 

urſued in Charity Schools,“ and 
Mr. Moore's © Sermon on the In- 


Dr. Parr's diſcourſe abounds in zuſt 
and noble ſentiments ; diſcovers an 
intimate knowledge of the human 
heart, together with a lively ima - 


$name, and an enlarged under» 


anding. His ſtyle is clear and 
nervous, and is enriched with n 
beautiful claſſical alluſions. In 
ſome inſtances, likewiſe, he hath 
carried the pathetic to a very high 
degree of perfection. To the diſ- 
courſe he hath ſubjoined mauy learn» 
ed and elegant notes, ſuch us we 
ſhould expect from a perſon of his 
great literary abilities. In giving 
his advice reſpecting the virtuous 
education of children, what he ſays 
on the government of their paſhons, 
a ſenſe of ſhame; a ſtrict regard to 


truth, habits of diligence, and the 


love of God, is deſerving the at- 
tention of all parents and teachers, 
On account of the inſtruction and 
pleaſure which it will afford, we ſin- 
cerely recommend this diſcourſe to 
all claſſes of readers, 

Mr. Moore's Sermon on the 
Introduction of Sunday Schools,” 
was preached, on the day of a vi- 
fitation, at Rocheſter, where it met 

84 with 
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with the general approbation of his 
Brecbren £ the * It abounds 
in good ſenſe ; and ſpeaks, in every 
part of it, the lahguage of piety 
and benevolence. In an Appendix 


"to his diſcourſe, Mr. Moore offers 
various arguments in defence of the 


"eſtabliſhments for which he con- 


tends, and anſwers, very ſucceſs- 
fully, the princi | 
have been urged againſt them. For 
our part, we ow kighly of the 
_ of eſtabliſhing Sunda 
ſchools in different parts of the ki 
dom, and think it deſerving of ap- 


lauſe and warm 'encouragement. cl 


We rejoice in the accounts we have 
beard of its numeroug ſupporters ; 
and that it hath, already, intro- 
duced order and decency of man- 
ners, and =_ knowledge, — 
many populous parts, where the 
* children of the poor 
would, otherwiſe, have remained in 
"rude ignorance and barbariſm. A 
happy omen of the benefits to be 
derived, in future, from ſuch inſti- 
tutions, to the intereſts of virtue, 
_ and of our country! | 
Of the other fingle Sermons of the 
year, as nothing extraordinary oc- 
curs either in the ſubjects or occa- 
ſions of them, we muſt decline glv- 
ing any account. ' Many' of them 
would have an equal claim on our 
attention, from their ſeridus and 
uſeful tendency, could we enter in- 
to a particular confideration of their 


merits; but the plan we are obliged 


to adopt will not admit of it. 


In giving our opinion of the Me- 
taphyſical publications which the 
year hath produced, the firſt place 
is properly aſſigned to An At- 
tempt to prove the Exiſtence and 
abſolute Perfection of the ſupreme 
unoriginated Being, in ademonſtra- 
tive Manner,” by Dr. Hamilton, 


dean of Armagh. In this valuable 
Yona MW: 5 eD 1 . . _ x $ ot vs 7 


objections which 


ments uſed 
corrections 
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and important tract, Dr, Hamilton 
hath revived the ſynthetic method 
of reaſoning, which, fince the times 
of Wollaſton and Clarke, hath been 
but ſeldom ufed ; and he hath pur. 
ſued it in a manner that is, to uw, 
convincing and ſansfaQtory. In an 
introduction to this attempt, the av. 
thor confiders, likewiſe, the nature 
of the analytic method, and ſhew 
what little weight there ls in the ob. 
* 2 have been made to 

, He wes an account of 
We — ich have been 
made uſe of by ſame of our prin- 
writers, who have cultivated 
that method of reaſoning which he 
himſelf adopts. Aſter meeting with 
ſome juſt ions on the argu- 
theſe authors, and 
ſome miſtakes into 
which they had fallen, we are pre- 
ſented with a fimple rinciple or 


axiom, on which the P's rea- 


Toning is chiefly built, % Whats 
ſays he, «is contingent, or 


ever, 
might poſſibly have been otherwiſe 
than it is, had ſome efficient caufe 
which determined it to be what it 


is. Or, in other words, if two dil. 


ferent or contrary things were e- 
qually brown: whichever of them 
rook place, or came to pals, it muſt 
have done ſo in conſequence of 
ſome efficient cauſe, which deter. 
mined that it, and not the other, 
ſhould take place.” To this ſuc- 
ceed nine propoſitions, with their 
demonſtrations and corollanes, 
which are all founded on the 
above axiom, 'or on the proof of 
preceding propofitions, Of this 
treatiſe, we cannot but expreſs 
the higheſt approbation. The aus 
thor reaſons with conciſeneſs, per- 
ſpicuity, and elegance. ' it 
is no ſmall recommendation of 
his performance, that though the 
ſubject of it is abſtruſe, he hath + 


voided all kind of diſgiſton th 
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could ſerve only to a diſplay of a- 
bility, or be intelligible but to the 
learned few; and hath expreſſed 
himſelf in plain terms, level to the 
capacities of all attentive readers. 
orks like the preſent, executed 
with ſo much ingenuity and preci- 
fon, are of the utmoſt importance 
to human w_ 2 owe deſerve the 
careful peruſa oun — 
ſons, who would have tare, Þ r= 
fortified againſt the inſidious attacks 
of ſcepticiſm and wy. 
— [ 4 hath em- 
oyed muc r and ingenui 
n — wp 3 — 
« Treatiſe upon Time.“ After ex- 
laining the elementary terms which 
e means to adopt, im which he diſ- 
covers great acuteneſs and accura- 
cy, he goes on tg treat of time. 
This he divides into time percept- 
ible, which he calls a notion we ac · 
quire individually by the obſervg : 
ton of the flux: of our inſtanta- 
neous perceptions ; into univerſal 
time, which is a notion derived ſolę- 


ly from the other, and denotes an En 


uniform and inceſſant flux of inſtan- 
taneous perceptions ; and into im- 
perceptible time, which is a notion 
«quired by conſidering any portion 
of univerſal time, as diviſible into 
n unlimited number of parts, that 
repreſent a quicker flow of percep- 
tions than any we ever experience. 
Time, as a genus, he defines to be 
the flux of inſtants.” The con- 
eluſion which he draws from his 
reaſonings on theſe heads Is, that 
time, whether perceptible, univer · 
al, or imperceptible, is nothin 

more than notions or creations of 
our own brain, and cannot be ſaid 
to have any exiſtence when not con- 
ceirxed. And he adds, that to ſay 
that time exiſts independent of any 
percipient being, is to aſſert, that 


an obſervation can be made without 


ay obſeryer, and à hotiog be con- 


ceived without. a to con- 
ceive it. Our r is a ſtrenuous 
ſupporter of —— 4 — an 
perceptions ; and he appears to have 
—— . — — 
writin the a me 
Ss. definitions, however, 
will be warmly controverted by the 
diſciples of our northern ſchools, 
time under too ſtrict limitations. 
Perſons who are fond of this (patios 
of writing, may promiſe themlelves 
muchentertainment from this work, 
and from the accounts which are 
given in it of ſome curious experje 
ments made by Mr, Herſchel, on 
our viſible ſenſations, and the ve- 
locity of our audible ſenſations, 

With much reſpe& do we wiſh to 
take notice of Eſſays on the in- 
tellectual Powers of M 


=, Dr. 
Reid, profeſſor of moral philoſophy 


in the univerſity of Glaſgow, The 
character of our ingenious author 
hath long been eſtabliſhed for learm 
ing, ewe. Jy 

juiry into the Human Mind, on 
the Principles of Common Senſe, 
which he preſented to the public 
ſome years fince, gave him, alſo, 
a reſpectable rank among authors of 
the metaphyfical claſs. - The work 
before us, 1s intended to illuſtrate 


and eſtabliſh, more perfectly, the 
ſame theory, and is — up with 


at precifion and perf . 
| thoſe who deem We np 
ſurd, will readily own, that in the 
defence of it, he hath always con- 
ducted himſelf as a ſenfible, acute, 
and temperate writer, It is not 
poſſible for us to analyze, in a ſhort 
compaſs, a work of ſuch claffical 
importance to thoſe who delight 
in metaphyſical ſpeculations, e 
ſubſtance, hawever, af his philo. 
ſophy is, that-there ig nothing er- 
ternal, to which — thing in the 

t 


r, and goodneſs, His 
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but that, nevertheleſs, the mind has 
a power of perteiving, judging, and 


knowing their exiſtence ; the evi- 
dence of which exiitence is as clear, 
ſtrong, and, certain, as that of our 
perceptions and ſenſations, and alſo 
preciſely of the fame kind. With - 
out deciding either in favour af Dr. 
Reid's doctrine, or againſt it, we 
think his eſſays entitled to a delibe- 
rate and di paſſionate inveſtigation. 
He appears to be a ſincere friend to 
truth; and the enquiries to which 
his publications give riſe, if pur- 
ſued with judgment and temper, will 
Aae the mind, and prepare it 
r the reception of that bleſſing. 

We ſhall, in the next place, in- 
troduce to our reader's notice a 
work, belonging partly to the claſs 
of ethical publications, and partly 
to thoſe of which mention will be 
made under the heads of Govern- 
ment'and Law. Mr. Paley, arch- 
deacon of Carliſle, in his volume 
on The Principles of moral and 


political Philoſophy,“ directs our 


attention to ſuhjects of the utmoſt 
importance to us, in our perſonal 
d domeſtic relations, and in our 
connection with ſociety. And it is 
but juſtice to ſay, that he hath 
treated them with liberality and 
good ſenſe; and that many of his 
obſer vations are very valuable and 
uſeful. Under the firſt part of his 
deſign, what he ſays on moral obli- 
ation, and on determinate and in- 
g — relative duties, is pe- 
culiarly deſerving of attention. His 
reaſonings, alſo, on the reverence 
due to the Deity, are rendered inte- 
reſting, and worthy of a careful pe- 
ruſal, from the {-riouſneſs and force 
with which they are compoſed, In 
the ſecond part of his deſign, Mr. 

| Paley delivers the elements of his 
political philoſophy. The origin 
of government, he defines to be 
#5 patriarchal or military ;** and re- 
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preſents the idea of its being ſouug. 


ed on compact direct or implied, az 


leading * to concluſions unfavaur- 
able to the improvement and peace 
of human . ſociety.” The only 
ground of the ſubjects? obligation, 
he reſolves into “ the will of God, 
collected from its expediency,” The 
language in which this work is writ. 


ten is, in general, clear and expreſ. 


five, and, ſometimes, very forcible 
and energetic. Much good, we 
doubt not, may ariſe to the cauſe of 
virtue, from its publication. And, 
though we do not thoroughly adopt 
the political principles of our au- 
thor, and are diſpoſed to controvert 
ſome of his poſitions which militate 
againſt our ideas of perfect religious 
liberty and equality, we recommend 
his labours as deſerving of great 
praiſe, from the benevolent inten- 
tion of them, and the many evi⸗- 


dences they afford us of a well. in- 


formed and comprehenſive mind. 


The author of , An Eſſay on the 
Polity of England ; with a View te 
diſcover the true Principles of the 


Government,“ &c. ſeems to have 


compoſed his work with the beſt of 
intentions, and to be governed by 


- motives of public virtue. Ihe ob- 


ject which he propoſes is, diſtincthy 


to aſcertain the reſpective claims 


of the legiſlative and executive 
branches of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion; the rights of prerogative, and 
the people's privileges. In purſu 
ing his deſign, he hath taken a very 
extenſive view of the polity of Eng 
land, in which he frequently ſup 
ports his own reaſonings by an ap 
peal to ſome of our molt celebrates 
writers on that ſubject, Many of 
the obſervations which he hath col 
lected from theſe ſources, as well 2 
his own remarks, are intereſting aud 
inſtructive. We do not, however 


approve of the great prejudice 1 
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he diſcovers in favour of the power 
of the crown. It doth not appear 
to have ariſen from per ect conititu- 
tional information. Our author's 
manner of writing is plain and fa» 
miliar ; and we recommend his h ſ- 
ay, upon the whole, as a diſpaſ- 
fonate and uſeful publication, 

Craufurd's 4 ſſay on the actual 
Reſources for eſtabliſhing the Fi · 
pances of Great Britain, contains 
z fingular and wild hypotheſis, 
which the author ſeriouſly ſupports ; 
and with conſiderable ſhrewdne\s 
and ability. The national debt,“ 
he ſays* is an excreſcence on the 
body politic, and ſo inherent to the 
conſtitution from its nature, that 
its growth even has prevented worſe 
diforviers from taking place; an ope» 
ration to reduce it, 18 impolitic and 
dangerous, while the cutting it off 
would attack the principles of life,” 
The ſyſtem propoſed by him is to 
this purport, that “upon no pub» 
le emergency, any new taxes ſhould 
take place, but the hands of go» 
rerument be plentifully ſupplied 
with loans, and the intereſt of the 
money paid out of the produce of 
the old taxes, which by this policy 
muſt prodigiouſly increaſe,” But 
where will our author find the men 
who will advance money to the pub- 
lic on ſuch terms? We atk no other 
queſtion on ſo novel and curious a 
propoſal in political economy, 

« The Hiſtory of the public Re- 
renue of the Britiſh Empire,” by 
john Sinclair, eſq. (now fir John 
dinclair, bart.) is a moſt elaborate, 
judicious, and important work ; 
which will afford entertainment and 
nſt-uction to men in public charac- 
ters, and to every perſon intereſted 
in the weltare of his country. This 
3 is divided into two parts. 
in the firtt, an account is gixen of 
the publie revenue prior to the Re- 
ſolution; in which the author, with 


indefatigable induſtry and ability, 
hath ſelected the hifforical facts ne · 
ceſlary to the elucidation of his ſub- 
ject, and drawn fuch political con- 
clufions as are highly intereſting 
and valuable, The. fecond part 
chiefly relates to the national debt; 
« its riſe and progreſs; the ſieps 
hitherto taken to diminiſh the capt» 
tal, and to reduce the intereſt of the 
national debt, with fome accounts 
of the different pluns ſuggelied for 
that purpoſe,” This part of his 
work, alſo, the author hath exe- 
cuted with great judgment and im- 
tality ; and the reflections which 

e makes, together with his ſpecu- 
lative digreſſions, will be found to 
afford an agreeable variety to the 
mind, while we follow him in his 
laborious reſearches and minute de- 
tail of facts. If the preſent publi- 
cation ſhould meet with a favour- 


able reception, we are promiſed. 


a third part, in which we ſhall be 
preſented with obfervations on the 
reſources of the tation, and a plan 
for eſtabliſhing the public eredit and 
finances of the country. 

Of the Kemarks upon the Hi. 
ſtory of the landed and commercial 
Policy of England, from the Inva- 
fion of the Romans to the Acceſſion 
of James the tirſl,” in tuo vo- 
lumes, r:2mo, we think well, as 
forming an excellent compilation, 
in which many valuabie obferva- 
tions OCCur, in uninterrupted order, 
which are widely diſperſed in other 
larger publications. The gradual 
progreſs, likewiſe, of ſociety, from 
a ſtate of rudeneſs to that of refine- 
ment, is traced by the author in an 
ingenious and entertaining manner; 
as well as the influence of agricul- 
ture and commerce, on the man- 
ners of our forefathers, and the li- 
berty of our country. The ſtyle 
in which theſe volumes are written 
is clear, though not highly orne- 

mented ; 
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mented; and we ſhould he much 
Pleaſed to ſee the remarks continu» 
ed, in the ſame manner, from the 
reign of James the Firſt to the pre- 
ſent day. 


« The Increaſe of Manufactures, 
Commerce, and Finance, with the 
Extenfion of Civil Liberty, pro- 
poſed in Regulations for the Inte- 
reſt of Money,“ is the production 
of a writer, who hath inveſtigated 
his ſubjeR with great attention; and 
who is deſerving of reſpect, from 
his well-meant endeavours to bene- 
fit the. public. The foundation of 
his propoſal is, a perſuaſion that 
Induſtry of every kiud, with its un- 
numbered eſſects on private happi- 
neſs, would be moſt effectually 
excited, and generally diffuſed 
throughout every part of the Bri- 
tiſn empire, by a new and proper 
regulation of the intereſt of mo- 
ney.” His plan is, that a bank 
ſhould be opened, under the pro- 
tection of government, in which 
money ſhould be lent to individu- 
als, or private companies of tra- 
ders, at different rates of intereſt, 
according to the different degrees of 
hazard attending ſuch loans. We 
do not ſee why a propoſal of this 
nature, if carried properly into ex- 
ecution,. might not prove exten- 
fively uſeful, while we are not ſen- 
fible of any evil that could poſſibly 
ariſe from trying the experiment. 

Before we take leave of ſuch pub- 
lications. as relate to government 
and finance, we deem ourſelves ob- 
liged to take notice of A Treatiſe 
on the Adminiitration of the Fi- 
nances of France, by Mr. Necker. 
Tranſlated from the genuine French 
edition, by Thomas Mortimer, eſq, 
in three volumes, ettavo.” Mr. 
Necker, it is well known, was one 
of the ahleſt miniſters that France 
had ſcen, in his peculiar depart- 
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ment, ſince the reign of Henry the 


Fourth; who, had he not been 
forced from his ſituation by the in. 
trigues of thoſe who envied his ta. 
lents and influence, or who thought 
themſetves entitled to the firſt of. 
tices of government, from their ti. 
tles and connections, might hate 
proved a ſecond Sully to the reign. 
ing monarch. The work before ut 
does ample juſtice to his abilities 
and integrity ; and does honour, 
likewiſe, to the ſpirit of the age, 
which hath permitted ſuch a publi. 
eation, in ſo deſpotic a kingdom as 
France, We recommend it to our 
readers, as what will prove highly 
entertaining to thoſe who wiſh to 
underſtand the fituation, the re. 
ſources and ſtrength, of our rival nas 
tion, We recommend it, alſo, on 
account of the admirable and hu- 
mane obſervations with which it a- 
bounds ; favourable, not only ts 
the people for whoſe benefit it was 
principally intended, but to the ge- 
neral intereſts of mankind, There 
is in it much to gratify curioſity, 
and much to excite wiſe and philo- 
ſophical reflection. And it is but 
Juſtice to the tranſlator to obſerve, 
that he hath executed his undertak+ 
ing, which: was rendered difficult 
from the number of unuſual term 
in the original, with very uncom- 
mon merit, 


&« An Hiſtorieal and Chronolo- 
gical View of Roman Law ; with 
Notes and Illuſtrations. By Alev- 
ander C. Schomberg, M. A. Feb 
low of Magdalen College, Oxford,” 
is a learned, accurate, and ufeful 


. performance, The public had long 


wiſhed for a perſpicuous and well 
written compendium of the civil 
law. This work hath been fuc- 


ceſsfully undertaken by our author, 
who with great critical diſcernment 


kath marked its riſe and pr ogreſs 
| | under 


de der the regal, cotiſular, and im- 
* perial ſtates of Rome, He _— 
« 4 likewiſe, enriched his chronologic 
new with a variety of entertaining 
notes, on curious and difficult ſub- 
bas, which breathe the genuine 
ſoirit of freedom, and are proofs 
. boch of his 2 and erudition. 
We are much pleaſed with the pro» 
* niſe of a ſecond volume from the 
ame hand, in which we are to be 
, preſented with the revival of the 
. Roman law, its connection with the 
"WH {:udal and canon codes, its charac- 


- ter and influence in the different 
1 courts and academies of Europe, 
xd and the lives and writings of its 
My noſt eminent profeſſors, 

* The revival of the queſtion re- 
on WI becting the rights of juries, and the 
u. lu of libels, occaſioned by the dean 


of St. Aſaph's trial, hath given riſe 
0 variety of publications on this 
ſubje&t, during the preſent year. 
Among the reſt, The Rights of 
juries vindicated,” &c, contains the 
ſpeeches of the dean's council, in 
the court of King's Bench, Weſt- 
ninſter, in ſhewing cauſe why a 
new trial ſhould be granted, the rule 
for which had been applied for by 
Mr. Erſkine. The ſpeech of the 
aſt mentioned gentleman on behalt 
of his client, was equal to the 
tigheſt expectations of thoſe who 
had admired his former pleadings at 
direwfdury, in favour of conſtitu- 
tonal hberty, The ſubject of the 
lay of libels he inveſtigates with 
the utmoſt accuracy and perſpicuity, 
ad with a warmt way animation 
of language, which his feelings 
mly could call forth, but which the 
vcalion abundantly juflified. To 
Wbriate any unjuſt refleAions which 
night be caſt upon himſelf, for his 
tal in this cauſe, after avowing 
tis own fincerity of intention, he 
dus concludes, It is impoſſible 
u this country to hurt an hqueſt 
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man; but even if it were, I ſhould 
little deſerve that title, if I could, 
upon any principle, have conſented 
to tamper or temporize with a que · 
ſton which involves in its determi · 
nation and in its uences the 
liberty of the preſs, in that li- 
berty the very exiſtence of every 
part of the public freedom.“ 
The pamphlet of an anon 
author, called Diſeuſſions of the 
Law of Libels, as at ſent re- 
ceived, in which its authenticity is 
examined; with incidental Obſer- 
vations on the le 
cedent and Authority,” is drawn up 
in the dialogue form, and is written 
with a conſiderable ſhare of ſpirit 
and argument, The author takes 
the popular and conſtitutional ſide 
of the queſtion ; and reaſons with 
pu ingenuity againſt the admif- 

on of precedent and authorities, as 
— evidence of law, when 
inconſiſtent with general principles, 
What he ſays, — . scon 
prineipally to libels on private per- 
ſons. "T e application of is 
guments to caſes in which thecrown 
and ſubjeR are parties, he leaves to 
a future publication. 

Of Mr. Lofft's = Eſſay on the 
Law of Libels ; with am Appendix, 
containing Authorities,” we 'give 
our entire approbation. He labours 


with great acuteneſs and precifion - 


in eſtabliſhing that good doctrine re- 
ſpecting the nature of libels, the li- 
berty of the preſs, and the power 
of a jury, which is juſtly the pride 
of Engliſhmen. One part 


pamphlet we wiſh more particularly 


to recommend, where, in nervous 
and animated language, he calls on 
his countrymen to eonſider the hos 
nour and privileges of a juror; and 
to covet, rather than decline, a fers 
vice,. in which they are entruſted 
with „no common pledge of the 
confidence of their country; in 
which 


Effect of Pre- 
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which they are called upon - to be 
the friends of juilice, protectors of 
innocence, benefactors to the peo- 
ple; to defend freedom, and aſſert 
the honour of the conlticution.?” 
Mr. Dawes hath alſo publiſhed 
two pamphlets on the ſame ſubject, 
one called, © England's Alarm! on 
the prevailing Doctrine of [ibels, 
&c. as laid down by Lord Mans- 
field; the other, “ The Defor- 
mity of the Doctrine of Libels,“ 
&c, in which he argues very ſenh- 
bly againſt the opinious reſpecting 
libels, which have been formally 
delivered in the eourt of King's 
Bench. He particularly, and very 
forcibly, oppoſes; what hath been 
ſaid there, reſpect eng the tendency 
of every libel to a breach of the 
eu which | ſuppoſed tendency 
ath been alledged as a proof of its 
criminuhty; and contends, that 
there can: neither be a crime nor 
miſdemeanor without an a&t done 
with an evil and wicked intention. 


„AA Dialogue between a juſtice 


of Peace anda Farmer, by Thomas 
Day, Eſq,” a well known and ſtre- 
nuous aſſertor of liberty, concludes 
our liſt of articles in which we meet 
with reafofiings on the ſubject of li- 
bels. A confiderable part of this 
Dialogue is appropriated to the diſ- 
cuſſion df 2 queſtion of great na- 
tional importance; that reſpecting 
a more equal repreſentation of the 
people. Mr. Day is a zealous ad- 
vocate for a parliamentary reform, 
and maintains his principle with a 
ſorce and ability, which do great 
credit to himſelf, and render him 
formidable to his opponents. With 
equal ſpirit he anſwers the argu- 
ments of Mr. Soame Jenyns, and 
the dean of Glouceſter, againſt Mr, 
Locke's principles of government. 
Ou the ſubject” of libels, he takes 
the ſame fide of the queſtion with 
the authors, wnoſe works we have 
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juſt noticed. In his excellent ad. Wl the 
vice to jurymen on ſuch proſeeu- rate 
tions, he ſhews, to conviction, that of 
it is their duty to examine the na. Wl fon 
ture and tendency of the publics. on! 
tion before them, in order that they of | 
may fulfil their oaths; and do ju(. WM ind: 
tice to thy, accuſed; and to fd, ties 
wherever they conſcientiouſly can, WY thi! 
a general verdict. J aut 
Mr. Luders, a ſenſible and inge. Wl our 
nious barriſter, hath publiſhed a vo- ro 
lume of « Reports of the Proceed - the 
ings in Committees of the Houſe af Mr 
Commons, on controverted Elec- bis 
tions, heard and determined during 
the preſent Parliament ;* which iu va! 
a valuable continuation of Mr, Dou- ut! 
glas's * Hiſtory of the Caſes off the 
controverted Elections.“ Our au- con 
thor, in the execution of his work, ing 
hath Ro himſelf to be well ac- vhi 
vainted with parhament rover 
Stk . The. ar — I — The 
counſel, in the ditterent caſes, he the 
hath judiciouſly and happily com- cuti 
preſſed, and added many uſeful pe 
notes and illuſtrations, which are |:nc 
evidences of his accuracy and learn-W wit! 
ing. We recommend this work to A 
profeſſional men, and to our other «uti 
readers, as what will contribute 2 that 
very defirable addition to their ſtock can 
of parliamentary and hiſtorical in-W np! 
formation. ance 
The intelligent writer of rt 

“ Thoughts on executive Juſtice, dom 
with reſpect to our criminal Law 0 
3 on the Circuits,” xc =th 
h given it as his cool and deli /am: 
berate opinion, that the lenity wii ea! 
which our criminal law is admini ing 
ſtered, is one principal reaſon foi don: 
the great increaſe of the moit dar © vi 
ing villainies, and of capital puniſa mur 
ments. He is not for pleading tha and | 
cauſe of inhumanity. A certant) " 
of puniſhment, where the crime e 
nal's guilt is ſatisfactorily eſtablilhi Scot 


ed, would, he contends, * 


— 


rite moſt powerfully as a pre ven 
of crimes. We confeſs that his rea- 
ſonings 5 to us to be founded 
on much obſervation and knowledge 
of human natufe. The queſtion, 
indeed, is attended wiſh its difficul- 
tes, At- firſt fight, there is ſome- 
thing within us __ revolts at the 
author's propoſal.” But may not 
our keeition”” be Mane 
wrong, if we are. governed in it 
the haſty impulſe of "our feelings 
Mr. Baron Perryn, in a charge of 
his to the grand jury of the county 
of Surrey, animadverted with ſome 
warmth on the fentiments of our 
zuthor ; obſerving, that to execute 
the criminal lay to the extent re- 
commended by him, would be mak- 
ing our laws like the laws of Draco, 
which, on account of their ſeverity, 
rere ſaid to be written in blood, 
The writer, alſo, of a Letter to 
the Author of Thoughts on exe- 
cutive Juſtiee, who-appears'to be 
z perſon of ingenuity and benevo- 
lence, ſupports the ſame opinion 
with the learned judge. In. an 
« Appendix to Thoughts on exc- 
eutive Juſlice,”” &c, the author of 
that little volume, with decency and 
candour, juſtities himſelf againſt the 
imputations caſt on his perform- 
ance, and with freſh vigour ſup- 
ts the principie which he had laid 
own in it. Whether the opinion 
of our readers be in favour of our 
nithor or his opponents, we have to 
lament it with them, that effectual 
meaſurgs are not purſued for break- 
ing the many dangerous combina- 
tons which ſupport a regular ſyſtem 
of villainy, and for protecting from 
mjury and depredation our perſons 
and pro , | 
«a Collection and Abridgement 
of celebrated criminal Trials in 
Scotland, from 1 536 to 1784, with 
uſtorical and critical Remarks, by 
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Hugo Arnot, Eſq. Advocate,“ is 
highly ſpoken of and recommended 
2 who have had an opportu- 
nity of reading it. The taſk which 
he undertook muſt have been à la- 
borious one ; and, completed 
the abilities and judgment of whic 
the -author is ſaid to be poſſeſſed, 
muſt be an acceptable preſent” to 


gentlemen of the law, and to hiſto 
r: 1 


reg? Coy ATT FORTE 6 81 
RK. 0 on 327T0 03 
Pr. Pries * Obſervations on 
the Importance of®the American 
Revolution, and the Means of ma- 
ing it üſeful to the Wörld,“ is a 
production peculiarły intereſting to 
the new ſtates, and full of ſenti- 
ments of virtue and benevolence, 
that will recommend it to every l 
beral mind. The open and manly 
rt which he took, by his wr 
ings, in the American diſpute, is 
univerfally known, His frietids 
know likewiſe, that when he .exe- 
crated the injuſtice and folly of 
England in that unhappy quarrel, 
and proteſted againſt che hoſtile 
meaſures ſhe purſued againſt Ame - 
rica, he — himſelf called upon 
to make a painful ſacriſice to truth 
and 2 x þ That while he pro- 
pheſied evil to his country, his 
heart was ſeverely affected hy hor 
calamities. The preſent treatiſe 
twins advices to the Americans 


n ſome great points, which parti- 
cularly require their attention to 
make them happy in themſelves, 
and uſeful ro mankind. Theſe ad- 
vices reſpect the redemption of their 
public debts, and ſuch meaſures as 
are beſt calculated to preſerve and 

unte peace in America. To 

theſe Obſervations is added 4 
ter from Mr. Turgot, late comp- 
troller - general of the finances in 
France, a perſon of a very enlarg- 
ed and liberal turn of mind, whot 
ſtudies in the political * 
| rs 
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Dr. Price, ed of moſt eſſential 
ſervice to his country, The will 


of M. Fortune Ricard, which con- 
| cludes this pamphlet, contains an 
22 and humorous application 
of the doctor's account of the pow- 
ers of com intereſt, and the 
uſes to whi a 
the benefit of mankind. We can - 
not refrain from preſenting to our 
readers a ſentence from one of the 
doQor's notes, which exhibits a 
faithful picture | 
calm review of the part he hath 
ſuſtained ns a 
writer, 6 now, in the even- 
ing of a life devoted to enquiry, 

t in endeavours (weak in- 
deed and feeble) to ſerve the belt 
intereſts, preſent and future, of 
mankind, I am waiting for the 
GREAT TEACHER, convinced. that 
the order of nature is perfect; that 
infinite wiſdom and goedneſs go- 
vern all things; that Chriſ 
tianity comes from God : but at 
the fame time puzzled by many 
gifficulties, anxious for more light, 
and reſting with full and 


aſſurance only on this one truth—, 


that the pradlice of virtue is the 
.duty and dignity of man; and, in 
all events, his wiſeſt and ſafeſt 
courſe.” | | 

To the number of ſpeculative 
und philoſophical writers, whoſe 

inion and advice have been of- 

red to the ſtates of America, we 

ve now to add the count de Mi- 
rabeau. who hath publiſhed Con- 
fiderations on the Order of Cincin- 
natus, &“ with ſome notes and 
teflections on the preceding work 
bf Dr, Price. This order was eſta- 
Vliſhed in America, ſoop after the 
5 and is compoſed of the ge- 
nerals and officers of the army and 
navy of the united ſtateb? The 
French officers likewiſe, who ſerved 
min America, have been adopted into 


of his mind, on a- 
litical and moral 


1 . The count de Mirabeau * 

** this order as the 3 f 
z military nobllity; of a danger. | 
ous ariſtocratic power, which will 
ultimately prove ruinous to the li. 
berties of the new empire. Bu Wl * 
his N= * prin- 
cipally ou a tu right of in. 

heritance Gang led, 9 this ho. tc 
nour, to render it hereditary; Wl '* 
which hath been given up and to. Wl ® 
tally diſclaimed by the Gong. In WM *! 
his obſervations on Dr. Price's . 


work, our author differs from him Ml ed 


very eſſentially on the degree of WI en 
power to be * to congreſs, Wl ** 
and on what he had written reed. r0 
ing the diſadvantages and evils i 
which would ariſe to America from WI 
a vigorous proſeeution of com- dit 
merck. Theſe Confiderations are net 
written with much animation and i 
enthuſiaſm, corrected by good ſenſe Wl '*" 
and a ſound judgment. They ſeem Wl b 
to have originated in an earneſt de- ſne 
fire of ſeeing eſtabliſhed, in one WM tha 
corner of the world at leaſt, a ſyſ. WM dor 
tem of government as perfect and Wl tal 
equal as flible, that „ of men «© 
over themſelves ;”? in which “ the 8 

or 


members of the community art 
confederates; net ſubjects; and < 
their rulers; ſervants; not maſters.” due 
What he ſays in. his notes, on the 
ſubje& of repreſentation, popula: 
tion, and commerce; is founded on 
much reflection and knowledge of 
mankind; and is well deſerving of 
the attention of the Engliſh reader. 


es the 
In pure Mathematics, the learned "ca 
world is under conſiderable obliga-W Cier 
tions to Dr. Hutton, profeſſor off ble 
mathematics in the Royal Military lle 
Academy at Woolwich, fot, his ace 
curate and valuable Collection of mon. 
© Mathematical Tables; b. ſucce 
ing common, hyperbolic, and, lo- n 
etc Logarithah, Ee. 2 In aa en th 
uſeful and entertaining introduc them 
| N tion, 


1 


4 


3 
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" F v4 4 . | | 
tion, which is prefixed to this vo- 
lume, the author, after having un- 
dergone the fatigue of immenſe la- 
bour and reading, preſents to us 
an Hiſtorical Account and De- 
ſeription of all Trigonometrical 
Writings, and the Tables relatin 

to that Subject, both natural an 

logarithmic ;/1n wh ch- Inventions 
are aſcribed to their proper Au- 
thors, and 'their Methods and Im- 
provements deſcribed and compar- 
ed.” Beſides collating the differ- 
ent editions of theſe writings and 
tables, by- which means many-er- 
tors have been corrected by him, 
the doctor hath added conſiderable 
improvements of his own, and ad- 
dit:onal tables which are entirely 
new. One diſcovery he hath made 
which is of too curious and impor- 
tant a nature not to be mentioned 
by us. He hath been enabled to 
ſhew, clearly and unqueſtionably, 
that the merit of inventing the bi- 
nomial theorem, and the differen- 
tal caleulus, almoſt univerſally 


aſcribed to fir Iſaac Newton, is due 
o Mr. Henry Briggs, the firſt profeſ- 
lor of geometry in Greſham college. 


Great commendation is likewiſe 
due to Dr. Hales, fellow of Tri- 
nity college, Dublin, on account 
of the time, attention, and labour, 
which he muſt have employed on 
his „ Analyfis Equationum, or 
keſolution of Equations.“ The 
author's deſign was to preſent to 
the world a conciſe, methodical 
treatiſe of algebra; in which that 
ſcience ſhould'be freed from all poſ- 
ible uncertainty ; and its evidence, 


ike that of geometry, ſtand on 
the 2 clear and valid de- 
monſtrut ion. And that he hath 


lucceeded in à manner ſuperior to 


iy who have written before him 
on this 4mportant part of the ma- 
hematics, thoſe who are beſt ſkilled 


in the ſubje& will readily acknow- 
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ledge. '' He hath, at the ſame time, 
been happy in uniting, in an 15 
mentary work, ele with uſe- 
fulneſs and perſpicuity. The hi 
toty of the principal analytical in- 
ventions will afford the reader con- 
fiderable amuſement; and © lighten 
the weariſomeneſs of abſtruſe diſ- 
quiſition.“ . 

The Royal Society have pretty 
regularly publiſhed the two parts 
of their volume within the year; 
and the Seventy-fifth Volume of 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions is, 
in many reſpects, intereſling. We 
ſhall firſt mention, becauſe it Is a 
national work of great importance, 
the Meaſurement of a Baſe for a 
Series of Triangles, by - General 
Roy. The accuracy of this Tan 
ration is very conſiderable, hen 


we reflect on the numerous difficul- 


ties attending it; but impediments 
are ef little conſequence under a 
royal patronage, and with the moſt 
expert inſtrument-makers at their 
command. From thoſe, however, 
which they experienced, we have 
learned to ,pity Maupertuis, Con- 
damine, and their reſpective com- 
panions, within the ' Artic circle,” 
or under the Equator. From the 
failures of general Roy we have 

acquired ſome ſatisfactory know- 

ledge, which will direct future geo- 
meters, particularly relating to the 
expanſibility of deal rod, though 
formed from the longitudinal fibres 


of the fir. The menſuration was 
at laſt completed with glaſs rods, 


which were drawn to taenty fect 
in length, and perfectly ſtrait.” The 
object of this menſuration is to can - 
nect a ſeries of triangles, with 
thoſe conſtructed from 4 gigen 
baſe by the French academicians at 
Calais, to aſcertain, among other 


- cireumſtances, the relative ſituation 


of the two great 'obſervatories of 
Greenwich and Paris, The uti- 
* lity 
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- lity of this ' meaſure, with reſpect 
1 oblervations, muſt 

obvious: When aſtrononiy is 
the theme, Mr, Herſchell's nume 
ſhould not be far off. He has 
enriched the Tranſactions of the 
Society with avorher Catalogue of 


Double Stars, and added a paper 


on the Conliruction of the Rea- 
vens. The term mult fill the mind 
with the moſt ſublime idens ; but 
, they will be raiſed vill higher by 
the paper itſelf. By ſuppoſing 


only that gravity and a projectile 


force pervades all nature, Mr. Her- 
ſchell ſhews, that the ſtars muſt 
neceſſarily form groups of differ- 
ent kinds, ſuch as we uſually per- 
- ceive. Ihe vaſt extent of the whole 
ſyitem, and the atom of it which we 
perceive, though nearly in the midſt 
of a vaſt group of ſuns, which we 
have termed the milky way, is tru- 
ly wonderful Mr. Herſchel) ſeems 
to have examined them from their 
origin, when the ſtars have began 
to form groupes, to their termina- 
tion, when the force of gravity, 
overcoming the projectile force, has 
united the whole maſs in one vaſt 
ruin, of which our own ſyſiem may 
one day (and who knows when ?) 
furniſh æmemorable example. Since 
our laſt publication, other ſtars 
have been found to vary in their 
degree of light, 'The.y Antinoi ap- 
peared to Mr. Pigot to have a pe- 
riod of 7 days, 4 hours, 35“; and 
the 8 Lyræ to Mr. Goodriche, to 
have completed its changes in about 
12 days, 19 hours. Other aſtro- 
- nomical obſervations are inſerted 
in the annual volume of the Tranſ- 
actions colnmunicated by M. de 


Zach. Mr. Landen's paper On i 


the rotatory Motion of a Body of 
any Form, revolving without Re- 
ſtraint about any Axis, paſſin 

through its Centre of Gravity,“ 1s 


exceedingly mgenzous, and deſerve; 
to be mentioned in this place, as it 
is ſubſervient to aſtronomy; + - 
Mr. Vince has added a ſupple. 
ment to the third part of bis paper 
«On the Summation of infinite Se. 
ries,” and has alſo communicated 
to the ſociety ſome very uſeful ex- 
periments on friction. Theſe ſhew 
us that friction, in hard bodies, is 
an uniformly retarding force; but 
in others, increaſed with the ve. 
locity. He has demonſtrated alſo, 
that friction increaſes in a leſs ratio 
than the quantity of matter; bur 
we can only ſelect the more impor- 
tant parts. While we purſue the 
Natural Philoſophy contained in 
the Tranſactions, we muft mention 
Dr. Darwin's ( Artificial Spring,” 
procured by boring through an in- 
cumbent ſtratum of earth, which 
contined it ; the account of a © Vol- 
cano in the Iſland of St. Vincent,” 
and Mr, Kirwan's very uſeful Tables 
of Specific Gravities', taken at tlif- 
ferent degrees of heat, with the 
eaſy means of reducing them to.a 
common ſtandard, Mr. Morgan's 
„ Obſervations and Experiments on 
the Light of Bodies in a State of 
Combuſtion.'f;on the appearance of 
electric, and the nature of phoſ- 
phorix light, are very ingenious. 
He has alſo been enabled to de- 


ſcribe the appearance of eleAric 


light, in a perte& vacuum, by hav- 


ing exhauſted air from a veſſel more 


completely than any of his prede- 
ceſſors; he has allo ve effectually 
aſcertained the non- conducting pow- 
er of a perfect vacuum. Dr. G. 
Fordyce, in his “ Account of ſome 
Ex 2 on the Lois of Weight 
in Bodies, on being melted or heat- 
ed,” ſeems clearly to have ſhewn 
that water gains weight by treezing. 

Experiments of this kind: mult 
be otten repeated, before we can 

5 N advance 


4} 8 


advance one ſtep with ſecurity in 
their explanation. We find, how- 
ever, that philoſophers have pro- 
ceeded to enquire into the nature 
of thoſe bodies, which have been 


hitherto ſtyled elementary. They 
have endeavoured to analyze water, 


and have ſometimes ſucceeded in 
recompounding it. Dr. Prieſtley's 
« Obſervations and Experiments on 


Air and Water,” are equally mo- 


numents of his ingenuity and his 
candor. Mr. Cavendiſh's Ob- 
ſervations on Air“ have added to 
our knowledge: of the relation be- 
tween this element and the nitrous 
acid, That we do not enlarge 
fully ons theſe diſcoveries ariſes 
from ſome difficulties which have 
been entertained relating to them, 
Philoſophers are at this moment at- 
tending to the ſubject, and we have 
little doubt of being able to an- 
nounce, in our ſucceſſive volumes, 
at a period not far diſtant, diſco» 
reries no leſs ſplendid than uſeful ; 
not leſs intereſting in their nature 
than extenſive in their application. 
Plants of a humbler, and ſometimes 
of a noxious claſs, are frequently 
mixed with, and ſometimes deſtroy 
the corn. Dr. Hamilton's Thoughts 
on the Formation and Properties of 
Air” will puzzle and mijlead the in- 
experienced, inſtead of directing 
him, The little attention this au- 


thor is likely to gain, will probably 


efſen the miſchief, Dr. Pearſon, 


in his little work, entitled “ Di- 


tections for impregnating Buxton 
Water with Gaſſes, endeavours to 
do ſervice : he will probably ſuc- 
ceed; but at any rate his motive 
ſhould procure him a reſpectful at- 
tention, Dr. Pugh has endeavour- 
ed to add to our knowledge on a 
ſubject little underſtood, by tranſ- 
ating Pouzaire's 4 Treatiſe on 
tne Waters of Balarue;“ but the 
NMrinal author was incapable of 


ner: "theſe chemi 


% 


* 
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9 
iving much information, and 
r. Pugh has in ſome degree ob- 
ſcured that fight which Pouzaire 
might have afforded, He has, 
however, republiſhed the original. ' 
We mult not leave the getial ele- 
ment without mentioning the works * 
which relate to. Aereoſtation; or, as 
it has been lately called Airy Re- 
creations,” Mr. Cavallo has: col- 
lected a very ſatisfactory account of 
the + Hiſtory and Practice of Acro- 
ſtation,” and Mr. Southern has pub- 
liſhed a more minute FTreatiſe on 
aeroſtatical Machines, with the 
calculations neceſſary for their ſcien- 
tific, oonſtruction. We muſt leave 
theſe gentlemen to their flights, 
fince it is not our buſineſs to decide 
on the propriety or the importance 
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of their purſuits. An employment 


perhaps equally chimerical, and an 
inveſtigation not leſs viſionary, is 
the cure of diſeaſes by animal mag: 
netiſm. The Report of the Com- 
 miffionegs, charged by the King of 
France with the Examination of 
Meſmer's and Deflon's pretenſions“ 
has, during the courſe of this year, 
been made our own, by an accu- 
rate tranſlation. We only echo the 
general voice, by pronouncing it a * 


maſterty and a ſatis ctory refutation 


of theſe plauſible impoſitions. 
In this department we find ſome 
works, which may be more ſtrictly 
called chemical.” Dr. Elliot's — a 
lation of Fourcroy's Elementary 


Lectures on het marie” and Natural - 


Hiſtory” is executed with credit, 
though not with any very conſider- 
able accuracy ; the merit of the 
original work has never been diſ- 
uted. The chemical Analyfis of 
Wolfram, by Don J. Joſeph and 
Don Fauſto de Luyart,” explains 
the nature of this peculiar mineral, 
in an accurate and perſpicuous mans * 
5 were diſciples 


of the late celebrated Bergman, and 
i the 
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the tranſlation is executed with the Reports, Dr, Withering',, 
a0 greateit propriety, IF Mr, RAP of the Foxglove“ con- 
Cyllen. The chemitry. of veget- tained more numerous trials, by a, 
able- and animal ſubſtances has greater, variety of | practitioners, 
been hitherto in a very, imperfect, than Dr. Fowler's Repocts.; and 
fate : ſome. approaches, have been there is ſome reaſon to think, that 
lately made towards, a more exact it may become an, uſeful medicine: 
igveitigation of their nature; but, 
. in this year, we can only mention, caution, becauſe it bas been attend. 
Ferris's 5+ Diſſertation, on Milk,“ a ed. with ſome diſagreeable efleds, 
very imperfect work; Mr. Irving's. Inſtead, of incenveniences, Dr, 
„ Experiments on, the Red and . Moſely's «Obſervations on Coffee” 
ill, Peruvian Bark ;” Dr. Ken» promiſe nothing but advantages, 
tiſh's' + Obſervations on the Carib : The utility of this berry is probably 
bean Bark.“ The ſecond conveys, exaggerated,;* but the work, con» 
ſame information, agg, the laſt ex- tains ſome, entertaining circum- 
lains the, nature of a ſpecies of 
| 4.5" not. hitherto much, known, the introduction of this beyerage, 
though formerly deſcribed in the No treatiſe on the Materia Me 


© Philoſophical Tranſactions. In this in general has appeared, during 


line of chemical pharmacy, we this year: the only. work bn that 
meet with a modeſt. tract entitled ſubject is a ſhort compilation, by 


« Obſervations on Antimonial Pre- Dr. Aikin, under the title of, „A 


parations,”” recommending a new. Manual,” The attentive. and in. 
. medicine, which the author has duſtrious Dr. Hope, in his purſuit 


promiſed to teach us how to te- of Natural ** and Botany, does 
e 


not neglect thoſe branches of it, 


rits muſt be aſcer- n. 
which apply to his own profeſſion, 


pare; but its 
Dr. Fal- 


tained by experience. 


coner of Bath, has alſo . publiſhed He has greatly gratified us, by a 


it muſt, however, be uſed. with. 


; ances, relating to the, hiſtory, of 


au edition of Dr, Dobſon's, « Com- 
mentary on fixed Air.” The ap- 
pendix, which is new, relates to 
the Lithontri Er of the Aqua 
Mephitica Alkalina. Mr. Godbold's 
Letter on Couſumptions chiefly 
relate to the remarkable effects of 
fome vegetable ſubſtances in the 
foxm of ſyrups. If their properties 
Are altered 10 much as thęir names, 
they may really, poſlels ſome vir- 
tue; but in their natural ſtate, they 
are equally fimple,and, ineffectual, 
The tobacco recommended, by Dr.. 


very accurate deſcription and de- 
lineation of the ſpecies of Ferula, 
called, from the drug which it at- 
fords, the aſſafcetida ; we want no 
additional information of its vir- 

tues, | 
, Philoſophical Tranſactions, we find 
a deſcription of a tree, of. the ſen- 
fitive kind, the Averrhoa Caram- 

bola, by. Dr.. Bruce, whoſe name 


has been given to an anti- dyſentric 


plant. The leaves are pennated, 


and the irritable part is the joiut 


| ot the footſtalk. 


Fowler f in drophies, «hoſe effects 


he bas publiſhed under. the title of | 


« Nedical Reports,” is not greatly 
changed in the. preparation. It 1s 
given in. infuſion only; but, we 
ate informed, that it has not ſuc- 


verded fo well as, was expected and is lately rendered more com- 


— 


Reilhan's ( Flora Cantabrigien · 
lis, 1s a more general botanical 


work, though it contains only the | 
plants of à particular, ſpot... It is 


executed with great eare and ability, 
plete, 


In the ſame volume of the 
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plete, by che addition of a St 

plement. "Theſe humble .inhabir- 
ants of the Hedges * not be 
over- looked by the planter, and 
ornamental ro fer they will 
diverſify the banks of a ribulet, re- 


lere the glaring colours of the, 


ranunculus, or break the continu- 
ed whiteneſs of the daiſey. The 
elegant aythor of a Practical Tread. 
tiſe on Planting and Ornamental 
Gardening,“ is not inattentive to 
ſuch minute circumſtances, in the 
diſpoſal of his grounds : the work 
is dictated by an elegant taſte, cor- 
rected by judgment and experience. 
(6 * Complete Wall-tree, Prun- 

” a work which contains the 
Wer and botanical ar- 
ranzement of plants and trees, 
Mr. Abercrombie, has z different 
claim to our notice, às it contains 
ſome valuable directions for 4 pür- 
poſe, whole utility i is more imme” 


diate and obvious. To thoſe who 
with to tud) ** art ery 
ſcientifically Martin i 


his rranſlat oj of «@ Rouſſeau's Eets 
ters? and his vnluable additidns' to 
them on the Elements of Botany, 
will afford'confrderable affiltince; 
Botany has been much benefiteil 
by the labours of Dr. Sparrman, 
whoſe „Voyage to the Cape” of 
Good Hope,“ Has late! been made 
our own, by aJudicious"tradftation, 
we derive much information from 
it both in geography, ard natural 
bitory; Whiſe Dr. Spar rman has 
illuſtrated the” natural hiſtory of 
the antarctie regions, Mr. Pennadt 
has explained the nature of the 
inhabitants of the arctic cirle, and 
_ adjacent, His “ Artic Zoo- 
gy,” publiſhed in'two volumes, 
to, is in every reſpect a valuable 
work. The 7 uction; which 
contains Tone geographical deſcrip- 
tons, with philoſophical remarks, 
may be read with Cy 
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it je an aceutitey intelligent 3 
tbunt of the natural biftory of th 
arctic ſhores, and with ſome an 
ed deſcriptions bf the ſublime ſctnes 
hien they afford. In the depart- 
ment of Harural hiflory, out read! 
ers will de glad to he 2 that Mr, 
Latbam has completed his 4 1 
neral Sy ynopſis”? of Birds; 

rabjeR, which daily, bat 
every Unienfioh, Gan ne fer 
wholly finiſhed, Mr. Latha miſt 
of courſe, publiſh a fup lement 
which will bring his work ſtilf near- 
el to perfettion. The läßt volumd 
of the Philofophical- Txdnſaftion 


has farniffed. one additional zecic 


far his fiſt : it i an Engli0 Bird 'of 
the genus fotatilla, probat 


gratory, ſtyled arundinacea; hecau | 
* . $ {uf} 88 5 | 


branches df a ord ced 
iz bot the only as 
hiſtory FE e ec io For 
10 A ro, owe 
is es 5 Tah my 
tentacula don le co 
7 protect the ſofter * It 15 
found in a a brain dork, 88 ves 
rec by. a huFritue; the 
of the ſex, Same =, I 
ah found in a bed of raft, ate 
alſo defcribed'an the ſame Folie, 
gegen To fe 
very! contdetable o delice 
a the ſeulk of animated 1 Jen 
naſe next weption Mr, tb 227 0 
2 GenetaVetmibm.” ' This 1s a 
tinuatfon of hi s formet work, which 
contained” ths infedts. The de- 
ſcriptions ' are, as ufual, in Lai 


and French, the plates correct and 


clegatr repteſentations. 


In the natural hiſtory of the” bu! 
man body we cannot egumerate 
any valoable works, Of the de⸗ 
ſcriptive kind, there are none ; an 
of the p phybolaglckt very few, Dr, 
Ot” y collected tlie ſgmps 
toms 
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toms of diſeaſes, for the uſe of ſtu- 
dents and apothecaries; Dr. Wallis 
has collected and tranſlated Sau- 
_vage's Deſcriptions of the Diſeaſes 
of the Eyes, and Dr. Motherby's 
new Edition of his Medical Dictio- 


nary, among many .mpbreant ad- 


ditions, is greatly improved in this 
branch. Dr. Gardiner, in his Ob- 
ſervations. on the Animal Econo- 
my, unites both theory and prac- 
tice. His theory, however is, in 
many reſpects, exceptionable: it 
approaches very nearly to the opi - 
nions of a new ſyſtem, lately ſprung 
up in our neighbouring univerſity, 
one of thoſe noxious weeds lately 
mentioned, inſeparable from a fer- 
tile, luxuriant ſoil, and frequently 
a proof of its excellence. We have 
formerly mentioned it, when we 
ſpoke of Brown's Elements of Me- 
dicine, The Deſcription of Diſeaſes 
is taken from Sir John ringle's 
© MS$S. and is pretty certainly to be 
depended on, as accurate and judi- 
cious. The practice does not mate- 
rially differ from that of other phyſi- 
_ cians. Dr, Dickenſon's © Enquiry 
xato the Nature and Cauſe of Fe- 
vers,” is an exceptionable work of 
the ſame complexion. Mr. Rigby's 
« Eſſay on Animal Heat, is in a 
great meaſure alſo a practical work. 
Fle wiſhes, that its. practical part, 
ſhould be ſeparated, in the eſtima- 
tion of its merits, from the theory. 
We willingly grant, bis. requeſt ; 
and, while we heſitate in following 
his phyſiological opinions, are fully 


convinced of the juſtneſs and pro- 


riety of his ather precepts, This 
author's 4 Eſſay on the Uterine 
Ha morrhage“ has been printed the 
third time, in this year; and, we 
only join in the opinion of the beſt 
juclges; when we pronounce it to be 
a very valuable and uſeful work. 
The Caſe of a Ruptured U terus*? 
publiſhed by. Mr, Douglas, is IN» 


deed an extraordinary one; but 


the . Obſervations” on it are not 


very remarkable: we think ĩt pret- 
ty clear, that a laceration. in the 
thinner and more membranous part 
of the uterus, near the os tinez 
may not be ſuddenly; fatal; and, 
with proper care, is. « no means a 
deſperate accident It ill be ſuf. 
ficient for us to anounce only Dr. 
Cockell's . Eſſay on the Retrovert- 
ed Uterus.“ Of midwifety more 
generally, we have received a ſyſtem 
rom Dr. Spence, which is in many 
reſpects partial, in others incom- 
plete : on the whole, it is a very 


unfaithful guide. Among the more 


general ſyſtems of ſurgery, we muſt 
mention Mr. Bell's third volume, 
which: has appeared in the courſe 
of this year, and is finiſhed with 
the ſame accuracy and attention, 
which has diſtinguiſhed the form- 
eh nds tins; Bhs 
We have perceived no great im- 

rovement, nor any great novelty, 
in our Annual Review of the parti- 
cular branches of Surgery. Mr. 
Wathen's „ Diſſertation on the 
Theory and Cure of the Cataract, 
is an uſeful compilation, of what 
is in general known. Mr. Low's 
« Chiropodologia, isa compilation 
in a humbler line, and of much mote 


inconliderable merit. Mr. Mynors“ 


« Hiſtory of the Practice ot Tre- 
panning the Skull,“ is a good ac- 
count of the practice of the earlier 
ſurgeons. It was occaſioned by 
ſome little diſpute, with the editor 
of the „ Medical Journal“ on a 
caſe tranſmitted to him by the au- 
thor, containing a new method for 
railing the fcalp, which Mr, Mynors 
thought was improperly attributed 
to another perſon, Mr. Ruſpini's 
Relation of „ the Effects of an ex- 
traordinary Styptic®” is more origi · 
nal ; and, if ſupported by future 
experiments, may prove a valuable 

improve- 
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improvement. Mr, Harriſon has 
added to the cafes already collect» 
ed, in proof of the good effects of 
Fixed Air. or rather of ferment- 
ing cataplaims, in Mortifications 
of the lower Extremities. Huma- 
nity will ſet an equally high va- 
lue on Mr. Moore's ** New Method 
of preventing or diminiſhing Pain, 
in the ſeveral Operations of Sur- 
gery,” by compreſſing the nerves : 
we are ſorry to ſee; his pamphlet 
regarded with ſo little attention by 
the operating ſurgeons. In this 
miſcellaneous liſt, we muſt not 
omi: to mention Mr, Reuwick's 
« Addreſs to Parliament, on the 
Situation of the Navy Surgeons,” 
Sir William Fordyce has publiſh- 
ed a little book of a mixed kind: it 
is entitled “ Fragmenta Chirurgica 
& Medica.“ The inſtructions are 
judicious, and the Latin is remark- 
ably elegant. The College of Phyli> 
cians have, at laſt, publiſhed a third 
volume of their“ ranſactions, a 


' miſcellaneous and ſomewhat an un- 


equal work, We mean unequal to 
the credit of a royal college, and 
the extenſive reputation of its mem- 
bers. A new collection, compre- 
heuding both medical and chi- 
rurgical caſes, under the title of 
« Medical Communications,” has 
alſo appeared this year. It is 
a work which promiſes much in- 
ſtruction, and, ſo far, is conducted 
with great ingenuity and judgment. 
Dr. Pew's Medical Sketches“ 
have leſs connection with ſurgery; 
and, when the author is more ccn- 
rerſant with diſeaſes, his future 


numbers, for they are to be con- 
tinued, will be probably more va- 


luable. Dr. | Stack's | „ Medical 
Caſes,” on the contrary, are ſelect- 
ed from a number, which muſt 
continually occur, during the courſe 
of an extenfive practice, and are 
frequently uſeful or intereſting, 


On the ſubject of fevers, we have 
received{omeuſeful 44 Obſervations 
relating to the Typhus,“ by Dr. 
D. Campbell, and particularly on 
the uſe of opiates; during its courſe, 
as well as the means of qbviating 
its effects, when epidemic, Mr. 
Days „Remarks on the different 
Ways of removing confined and 
infectious , Air,” practiſed on the 
jail at Maidſtone have the ſame ten- 
deney, and were employed with 
confiderable . ſucceſs, We would. 
ſirongly recommend thoſe works to 
the peruſal of thoſe, who have the 
care of many people contined, ei- 
ther in cloſe rooms, or with manu» 
factures exhaling noxious effluvia. 
Mr. Colley's „Account of a late 
Epidemic Ague, in the neighbour- 


hood of Bridgenorth,“ contains no- 


thing very remarkable; and Dr. 
Baltour's * Treatiſe onthe Influence 
of the Moonin Fevers,” ſhould ſerve 
only toexcite the attention of phyfi- 
cians to the periods of diſeaſes, as 
well as their connection with eir- 
cumſtances ſeemingly extraneous. 
The mature of the ſmall-pox has 


been conliderably elucidated by the 
labours of a ſociety at Cheſter, in- 
ſtituted to prevent the ſpreading of 


infection; and the world have many 
obligations to Dr. Haygarth, for 


his “ Enquiry how to prevent the 
Small-Pox;” which contains a de- 
tail of the methods they have found 


ſucceſsful. Dr, Reid's new edition 


of his „ Efſay on the Nature and 


Cure of the Phthiſis Pulmonalis, 
muſt he aſo acceptable td every at- 


tentive practitioner, 


Of the more miſcellaneous kinds 


of practical works, it will he ſuffici- | 


ent to mention Mr. Chandler's 


„ Enquiry into the various Theo» 


ries, and Methods of Cure of Apr 
ef. 


| 6 and Palſies, which is ch 


a commentary on the ſections of 


r. Cullen's Frit Lues relating to 
T4 — this 


— 


. 
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this ſubject; Rollo's Remarks on the ſelection and arrangement of 
the Diſeaſe latcly deſcribed by Dr. his materials, and to the judyment 
Hendy,“ from whom he chiefly dif- and ability, with which he hath 
fers in the explanation; Fearon's introduced many valuable improve. 
 $. Treatiſe on Cancers; Fuller's ments; eſpecially in the articles of 
© New Hints relative to the Reco» a philoſophical nature, and a very 
very of Perſons Drowned, and ap- uſeful in ex, The lovers of ſcience, 
46, a with Mr, Rymer's in_general, have given their declar. 
4; Tract on Indigeſtion.? The fa- ed preference to this work: and 
mily practitioners would alſo think the public hath decided upon its 
us inexculable, if we omitted Fiſh- merits by an vnuſual encourage. 
er's Practice of Medicine made ment, and a ſale far exceeding the 
Eaſy,” Cornwell's « DomeſticPhy- moſt ſanguine hopes of the proprie« 
ſcian, or Guardian of Health,“ tors, It may not be improper to 
with Hall's “ Medical Family In- add, that the Cyclopzdiais patroniſ- 
ſtructor; theſe ephemeræ raiſed to od by his majeſty, to whom it hath 
notice, by the ſunſhine of the been preſented, as it is dedicated, by 
auſible, ineffective Buchan. Vet, the editor. e 4 
if ave muſt decide, we would recom- It is with great pleaſure that we 
mend the. firſt as the ſafeſt and moſt have read the Memoirs of the 
intelligent guide : the two others Literary and Philoſophical Society 
are:toq bad for bad report. of Mancheſter.“ This ſociety con» 
ben n ſſiſted originally of a few gentle. 
We muſt not omit the the works men, inhabitants of the town of 
on Agriculture, though they are not Mancheſter, who formed them- 
numerous or important. The third ſelves into a weekly club, for the 
volume of the * Tranſactions of a purpoſe of literary and philoſophi? 
Society for encouraging Manufac- cal converſation. Man rel 0 
tures and Commerce, has appear- table perſons, however, being de- 
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ed in this year. Mr. Stone has firous of becoming members, they th 
publihed a very uſeful “ Eſſay on extended their firtt deſign, elected in 
Agriculture, and Mr. Turner bas proper officers, formed a code of ſp 
improved our knowledge in © Drain- laws, and aſſumed the name pre- | 
ing and Improving Peat-Bogs.” fixed to theſe Memoirs. The vo- th 
The “ Farmer's Magazine,“ and lumes before us, contain the firſt th 
Mr: Cook's „ Dnill-huſbandry Per- fruits of the inſtitution ; and they pe 
ſected, complete the catalogue in afford us abundant proof of the va- al 
this: branch for the preſent year. rious learning and abilities of its ne 
We have now. to congratulate members. The philoſophical pa- ar 

the public, on the completion of pers in particular, are, many of St 
Dr. Rees's - edition of the them exceedingly intereſting, and OX 

 ; Cycolpedia. It is not eafy to form give accounts of feveral new and ps 
t an idea of the immenſe application, important experiments. Of the de 
and various reading, neceſſary to general merits of the work, our read- ta 
the tolerabſe execution of ſo mul - ers may eaſily form an opinion from in 
titarions a work. The manner, the large extracts which we have giv+ re 
however, in which this publication en: in a former part of our Regiſter. ly 

is finiſhed, does the higheſt honour - Dr. Enfield has publiſhed „ In- ve 


to- Pr. Rees 's patience and care in ſtitutes of Natural ro et 
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Theoretical and rimental.“ 
4 The difficulty, 05 dur author, 
« which I. met with in providing 
my clafſes in the Warnogton aca- 
demy, with a text book, in natural 
philoſophy, - neither, on the one 
and, materially deficient in ma- 
thematical demonſtration, nor, on 
the other, too copious, or too ab- 
ſtruſe for the purpoſe. of element- 
ary inſſruction, firſt ſuggeſted the 
idea of this work.” This treatiſe 
is drawn up in the form of regular 
propofitions, which are dependent 
on each other, and preceded by de- 
finitions. In ſome inſtances, theſe 
propoſitions are demonſtrated int a 


ſtrictly ſcientific manner; in other 


inſtances they - are- illuſtrated and 
contirmed by the more eaſy and fa- 
miliar method of experiment. If 
the Dr. had made ſome mention of 
the nature and conſtruction of acro- 


matic lenſes and teleſcopes, in 
the part which treats of optics, and 


of the planet diſcovered by Her- 
ſhell, in the aſtronomical, his in- 
ſtitutes would have been more per- 
fect and acceptable. Excluſive. of 
theſe defects, the work is executed, 
in general, in à manner that is per- 
ſpicuous and fatisfatory. | 
We cannot conclude our liſt of 
the philoſophical productions of the 
the year, without noticing two 
pamphlets by the earl of Dundon- 
ald, which do great credit to the 


noble lord's commercial knowledge, 


and patriotic ſpirit, 4 The preſent 
State of the Manufacture of Salt 
explained, &c.“ is the firſt of theſe 
pamphlets, in which many conſi - 
derations ogcur reſpecting adyan- 
tages to be-derived from alterations 
in the mode of manufacturing and 
refining that article, that are high- 
ly deſerving of the attention of go- 
vernment, as well as of the propri- 
etors of ſalt works. The Account of 
the Qualigies and Uſes af Coal Tar, 
2 9 N . 


and Coal Varniſh, 1. ill gr. 
ther evidence of the utility of his 
tordſhip's reſearches. To a coun» 
try like Britain, ſuch a diſcovery is 
invaluable ;' — it will enable us 
to ſupply our extraordinary de- 
mands in times of war, without 
paying to foreigners the — 


price which they have been ace 


tomed to extort from us, for ſuch. 
neceſſarſes. The experiments, like 
wiſe, Which have beet made with: 
both theſe articles, eſtabliſh their 
2 5 27 to vegetable tar and var-· 
niſh, on ſeveral very important ac 
counts; For theſe ' we muſt refer 
our reader to his lord{hip's publi- 
cation; for which, t 
his uſeful inventions, is deſerv- 
ing of public honours and re wardg 

; 


Among the hiſtorical productions 
of the preſent year, the firſt place is 
due Dr. Henry's fifth volume of 
„ The Hiſtory: of Great Britain, 
from the firſt Invaſion of it by the 
Romans under Julius Cæſar. We 
have, on a former occafion paid our 


tribute of praiſe to this author, for 


the induſtry and accuracy with 
which he hath proſecuted his la- 
borious undertaking,, In the vo- 
lume before us, he treats of the 
2 of oy gs from the accetfion of 
enry the I'Vth, 1 to that of 
Henry the VII. * ; 
intricate period that occurs in the 
Engliſh annals. But the patience 
and indefatigable application of Dr. 
Henry, have uered the great 
difficulties which he had to encoun- 
ter with, and given a ſucceſs to his 
labours, ſuperior to that of moſt 
other hiſtorians, He hath given a 
faithful and juſt picture of the times; 
while their accounts, in general, 
are confuſed and unſatisfactory, 
This ſuperiority is to be attributed, 


in ſome meaſure, to the divifion of 


his work into diſtinR topics ; which, 
though 


her with - 


- 
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though it ſpoils the beauty of his 
compoſition, yet gives it great ad- 
vantage in point of clearneſs and 
informatẽwm. We cannot ſay much 
in praiſe of our author's ſtyle. It 
is not poſſeſſed of any great anima- 
mation or variety; and is too fre- 
quently debaſed by impurities and 


vulgariſms. The moſt faſtidious 


critic, however, will readily ac- 


knowledge the utility of his publi- 
cation, and join with us in rocom- 


mending' it as a valuable repoſi- 


tory of what is inſtructive and en- 


tertaining. 
Belknap's « Hiſtory of Newhamp- 


ſhire,” is the production of an Ame- 
rican pen; but as it is now publiſh- 


ed in England, it is entitled to a 


place in the account of our Domeſ- 


tie Literature. This volume con- 
tains an hiſtory of the province 


from its firlt ſettlement to the 13 


1715. The author ſeems to have 


had acceſs to the beſt ſources of in- 


formation, of which he hath with 


great induſtry ayailed himſelf; and 


his materials he hath arranged with 


judgment and good ſenſe. His ac- 
count of the Aborigines of the 


country is drawn. faithfully and 
impartially, The "conteſts of the 
firſt ſettlers with them; the difh- 
culries and diſtreſſes to which the 
latter were expoſed from their ſa- 
vage ferocity, are'related in a man- 
ner that are particularly intereſting. 
In an appendix to this work, we 
meet with authentic records and 
papers of a curious nature, which 
deſcribe the ſucceſſive Characters, 
Paſſions, and Intereſts,” of the new 
inhabitants of the country, and pre- 
ſent us © with the mo't ſtriking fea- 
tures of the times in which they 
. 

The“ Memoirs of the Baron de 
Tott,” form a very valuable hiſto- 
rical production, on-account of the 


ſingular advantages he peſlefſed for 


acquiring information, and the few 
authentic publications which we 
have on the ſubjects which employ 
his pen. The Baron was ſent to 
Turkey in a public capacity; where, 


from the fations which he held, 


and the different connections which 
he formed, he had the beſt 6ppor- 
runities of becoming acquainted 
with the government and cuftomg 
of the country, and of ſtudying the 
views and intereſts' of public cha- 


raters.” The account which he 


hath given us of the weakneſs and 
confuhon which diſtract the Otto- 
man court, together with the igno- 


rance and inertneſs of the Maho- 


metans in general, are a favour- 
able omen to the deligns of the 


neighbouring imperial powers; and 


forbode the ſpeedy fall of the Turk- 
iſh European empire, Every li- 
beral perſon, who reflects on the 


oppreſſion and de ſpotiſm of that go- 


vernment, the inſolence, injuſtice, 
and cruelty practiſed or connived at 
by its miniſters, will think it cri- 
minal not to wiſh for ſuch a revo- 
lution, The ſcenes, which the 
author deſcribes, of the anarehy 
and bloodſhed to which he was fre- 


quently witneſs, ſtrike us with 


horror and deteſtation. But the 
moſt intereſting part 'of theſe vo- 
lumes is the account which the 
Baron' gives of the natural hiſtory 
of the Crimea, its extent, popula- 
Flis 


tion, and government, read- 


ers will follow him, with N | 
1 


in the excurfion which he made 


into a part of the world, of which 
but little is kno n in civilized Eu- 
rope; and will derive much inform 
ation, political as well as hiftort- | 


cal, from his acute and ſenfible 
obſervations. | 


« A Hiſtory of the late Siege of 


Gibraltar ; with a Deſcription and 


Account of the Garriſon from the 
carheſt Periods, by John Drinkwa- 


ter, 
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ter, Captiin of the late 3 
ſecond Regiment,” contains a faith» 
ful and accurate account of one of 
the moſt memorable occurrerices 
in military hiſtory; and of at- 
chievements the moſt flattering 
imaginable to the pride of Engliſh- 
men. The volume begins with a 
general hiſtory of Gibraltar ; which 
is followed by a deſcription of its 
natural curioſities, climate, veget- 
ation, fortifications, and military 
eſtabliſhment. The hiſtory of the 
late fiege 1s delivered in the form 
of a journal, and does ſtrict juſ- 
tice to the vigorous efforts of the 
aſſailants, and the unparalleled 
heroiſm of the brave garriſon. No- 
thing could ſerve more ſtrongly to 
impreſs on our enemies and on all 
Europe, a reſpect for Britiſh cour- 
age and perſeverance than the vari- 
ous ſpirited occurences, which took 
place during that harraſſing period. 
Of the effect produced on the neigh- 
bouring Barbary States, the reſpect 
they pay on every occaſion to the 
Britiſn name, and the conſequence 
they annex to the poſſeſſion 
Gibraltar, are ſufficient teſtimomes. 
It will not be diſpleaſing to the 
Engliſh reader to be informed by 
our author, that juſt before the 
rand attack on that fortreſs, . the 
oors at Tangier repaired to their 
moſques, imploring heaven on be- 
half of their old allies ; and on re- 


ceiving accounts of the defeat of 


the enemy, they made public re- 
joicing, and gave every demonſtra- 


non of their affection for the Eng- 


liſh nation.“ 
The Relation of the battle of 
Maxen, &c.” had we not over- 


looked it, would have been more 


properly mentioned among the pub- 


lications of a mathematical kind.” 
The firſt part, only, is narrative; 


and the value of that will be chief- 
ly underſtood by gentlemen of the 
a ' 


army. The principat'divifons ef 


the work, are intended to illuſtrate 
ſome of the prineiples of milk 
tary tactics, and to direct in the 
prattical application of them. Pro- 
teffional men, in France and Ger- 
many, have given their higheſt ap- 


probation to the original, of which 


Monfteur Teilke a celebrated en- 
gineer is the author. And the tranſ- 
lation before us reflects great credit: 
on Mr. Chriſtian, to whom his 


brother · officers are indebted for au 


Engliſh edition of fo uſeful a work. 
When we firſt read Captain 
Oakes's' Narrative of the Treat- 
ment of the Engliſh who were taken 
Priſoners on the Reduttion of Bed - 
nore, by Tippo Saib, we were 
ſtruck with horror at the inhuma- 
nĩty of the ſavage conqueror, and 
felt the ſtrongeit reſentment from 


the ſufferings of our unfortunate”. 


countrymen ' But when we came 


to the appendix to the ſecond edi- 


tion, written by lieutenant Sheen, 
the hatred we had conceived” a- 
gainſt a barbarous enemy, was di- 
verted to our own rapacious and 


mercileſs troops. A ſeries of eruel- 


ties which they had practiſed, and 
the recent butchery of above four 
hundred beautiful women, who ex- 


pired in one another'smrms, While 


the private ſoldiers were commit - 
ting every kind of outrage, we 
had almoſt ſaid, - juſtified the beha- 
viour of the nabob, on principles of 
retaliation. © Happy will it be for 
the inhabitants of India, if the Bri- 
tiſh officers and ſoldiers who ſurviv-" 
ed their ſufferings on this occation, | 
learn, from them, moderation and 


humanity tw their future conqueſts. | 
Our attention is called to a far 


more pleaſing ſubject, by A Phi- 
loſophical, Hiſtorical, and Moral 
Effay on Old Maids, by a Friend to 


the Siſterhood.” Our hiſtorian di- 
vides his learned and amuling - 


work, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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york, into fix 


waigs ; the ſrennd their particular 
gaod qualities. On theſe different 
good qualities our author expatiates 
with great knowledge of human na+ 
ture, with great bene volence and ele- 
ance oſ language. And he frequent - 
illuſtrates his remarks by pleaſing 
and appoſite ſtories, related in the 
moſt lively and entertaining manner. 
The third, fourth, and fifth parts 
are devoted to the ſituation of old 
maids; in ancient hiſtory; after the 
Chriſtian æra; and to Chriſtien and 
other modern old maids.” The fixth 
part of this work is compoſed of 
—— matter. Our author 
diſcorers much ingenuity, acuteneſi 
ok inveſtigation, and genuine hu- 
mour throughout the whole of this 
hiſtory.of antiquated virginity. His 
ſtematical enquiries, where they 
not-contribute much to our en- 
tertainment, inſtruct us in the man- 
ners. of mankind, and in the know- 
ledge of: the human heart. And! 
when be chuſes to indulge: to plc - 
ſantry, it. is impaſſible not to par- 
take of his mirth, which, in gene · 


ral, is delicate and inaffenſi ve. 


gometimes, indeed, his graver read- 
ers will / think, that he hath tranſ· 
greſſed beyaud the limits preſcribed 
to a perfectly chaſte. imagination. 
We could wiſh for ſuch parts to be 
reyifed- by our author, and the. 
wbole rendered unexceptionable to 
every deſeription of readers. 
Notwithſtanding that the lift! 
which we have given of the hiſto- 
rieal productions of the year is ſo 
exceedingly ſhort, we are not con- 
ſcious of having omitted any work. 
entitled to notice in this depart- 
ment. Should we, however, be 
mifſſaken, we ſhall with great readi... 
neſs do juſtice to ſuch. authors as we 
may have, overlooked, in the cata- 


logue for the year 1786, which: 


parts, The firſt part 
recites the particular failings of old 


promiſes to be fruitful in this branch 
entre... 

With reſpect to Biographical 
eompoſitions, the . year is 
equally barren, as in the hiſto- 
rical line. A Biographical Dicti. 
onary, containing an Hiſtorical Ac- 
count of all the Engravers, from 
the earlieſt Period of the Art of 
Engraving to the preſent Time, e. 
by ſoſeph Strutt, is the on! + — 
collection, within our — Fe, 
which includes a great number of 
ves. A wofk like the preſent, 


executed with judgment and ac- 


curacy; muſt be an acceptable 
publication in England, where the 
art of engraving hath attajired ar 
excellence ſuperior to that of every 
other country, and where prints are 
become conſiderable objects of com- 
merce as well as of taſte. Ihe 
author's:own words, in his preface 
to this firſt volume, will our 
readers the beſt idea of 


2 of the preſent' work 1 
ve arranged the names of the 
artiſts alphabetically tin the man- 
ner of! a dictionary) rather than 
chronologically; becauſe by this 
method they are much more eaſily 


referred to. But I thought it bigh+ 


ly neceſſary to add, for the conveni- 
ency of the reader, a chronological 
table of the ſame names, with'aliſt 
of the diſciples of each maſter: 
which will of courſe be placed at 
the end of the ſecofid volume.“ 
Wich reſpect to the general cha- 
racter of each artiſt, I have written 
as an engraver, and endeavoured 
as clearly as poſſible, to more out 
the ſtyle in which he worked, and 
wherein his great exeellence con 
fiſted,”* -«« The prints contained in 
the ſeveral: liſts, are either ſuch as 
are moſt generally eſteemed, or ſuch 
as beſt illuſt rate the criticifms-1 give 
0 
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plan 
which he hath purſued; In the 


ef cach-maſter's works.“ To this 
volume is prefixed an eſſay on the 
art of engraving, in which our au- 
thor will be found to convey mueh 
uſeful information and entertain 
ment. And thoſe who are fond of 
colleging prints, may learns from 
him many cautions and rules, pro- 
per to be followed in appreciating 
their real morits. In the courſo of 
his work, Mr. Strutt hath given“ 
ſufficient evidence of unwearied ap- 
plication, and of laborious- aceu- 
racy in regard to dates and facts. 
And his language, though it is not 
always the moſt pure and elegant, 
is ſufficiently perſpieuous to be un- 
deritood; We wiſh much to ſee 
the author complete bis defign; 
and doubt not, but that his labours 
will be abundantly encouraged by 
the friends of tafle and ſcienee. 

Mr. Middleton's © Biographiea 
Evangelica,”” is now. completed. by 
the publieation of a fourth volume. 
Me have already given our opinion 
of the merits of this work in point 
of compoſition. And we cannot 
ſay that the author will derive 
any greater honour from the pre- 
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are related in a very” beautiful and 
inereſting- manner, with judgment, 


preciſion, - aud taſte. The chief 


deſign, however, of the writer is 
to prove that Laura was in realit 
never married. The contrary opi- 
nion hath been ſtrenuouſſy mam - 
tained by the author of Memvires 
pour la Vie de Petrarque,” from 
which Mrs. Dobſon compoſed her 
ingenious work. But our author's 
reaſonings are ſo clear and forcible- 
that we hate: no diſficulty in- con- 
cluding with him, that “the argu- 
ments produced by the author ot 
the Memoirs, are totally infuftice-" 
crent® to ſupport his hypothefis; 
wich is mill kartber At lines it 
not directly confuted; by the inter- 
nal evidenee atiſiug from the works 
of the poet himfelf.“ To thisefs" 
ſay are added trunſlations oſ ſeven 
ot Petrarch's ſonnets; in Which 
the elegance and pathos of the ori- 
ginal are 332 and” 
ing-ſtram” has 
its full eſſect upon the mind. - 
„% The Lite and Adventures of 
John Chriſtopher Wolf, late prin- 
cipal Seeretary of State at Jaffana- 


ſent than from the former vo- patnam, in Cey lone.“ ĩs tranſlated 
lumes,” He doth not ſeem to have from the original German, and 


improved in · the arrangement of his 
materials, or in the poliſh of his 
phraſeology. To common reader, 
however, he may prove acceptable - 


and uſeful 4 eſpecrally' to ſuch as 


exclude from their catalogue of e- 
vangeheal preachers, thoſe who are 


will prove, not an unacceptable * 
addition to our ſources of amuſe- 
ment. Mr., Wolf e ben 
man; if not of great litetary abili- 
ties, yet of good ſenſe, and of great 
ſimplioity and honeſfy; who-by : 
patieriee, induſtry, and) inviblabſe- 


ſuſpected-· of a deviation from the integrity, raiſed himſelf from a )¹̃ 


principles of- Calviniſm 


The Eſſay on the Life and and wealthy:poſt 
Character of Petrareh, &e,“ is a 
moſt elegant and claſſical - litele 
work; and leaves us to regret, 


ſituation in life, to the eon ſpicuous 
mentioned in the 
title. A confiderable part of his 

d about the 
Ceylon, and it 


narrative! is em 
natural · hiſtory of 


that an author capable of —— ſeems to be drawn from truti and 


ſueh genuine entertainment, ſnoul 


— his labours on the ſubiect — 
before ue, to a pamphlet only. The: > thbatie-hi | | 
—— adventures therefore; particularly: 

in 


nature 


Of. this valuable iſland 
we have do very partieular and au- 
In our authors 


- 


* 


— 
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in the accounts which he gives us 
of the cinnamon-tree and the ele- 
phant, many particulars may be 


met with, that will be gratitying. 
be unſeri 


to the curiouty of his readers, 
Dr. Diſney's Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Arthur Aſhley 
Sykes, D. 5.“ are a tribute 6f pro- 
reſpect to the memory of a learn» 

ed and — 4 worthy clergyman of the 
church of England,; and contain 
at the ſame time, a-conciſe and ac- 
curate review of the different con- 


troverſies on ſubjects of theology 


and liberal enquiry, in which he; 
bore a diſtinguiſhed part. Dr. 
Sykes was a itrenuous and able de- 
fender of the Chriſtian -religion ; 


and in the numerous performances 
which he publiſhed ſeems to have 


been influenced by a pure love of 
truth and liberty. In his Polemics, 
he entered the liſts on the tide of 


Clarke, Hoadley, and Middleton, 


and diſcovered the abilities of an 
accurate and able diſputant. We 
cannot, , however, but expreſs our 
wiſh, that he and the other illuſ- 
trious characters with whom he is 
deſervedly ranked, had given the 
ſame unequiyocal teſtimony to their 
diſſintereſtedneſs and integrity, with 
the excellent author of theſe Me- 


moirs. Far be it from us to charge 


them with diſhoneſty. We do not 
expect to find the moſt virtuous 
and liberal minds thinking alike on 


2 queſtion that ſeems to involve in 


it the leaſt degree of ſpeculation. 
But for our own parts, we honeſtly 
confeſs, that we cannot reconcile 
a conſcientious oppoſition to the diſ- 
tinguiſhing doctrines of any church, 
with the enjoyment of its dignities 
and emoluments. Dr, Diſney hath 
executed the taſk of a biographer 


uprightneſs of his intentions, he. 
expreſſes in a liberal and manly 
way, a diſapprobation of ſuch of 
his ſentiments as appear to him to 
ural. - Ihe readers of 
— valuable publication will have 
their attention amply repaid, 
the information and — 
which it abounds. n 
An anonymous author has re- 
publiſhed Dr. Johnſon's Life of 
the Reverend Iſaac Watts, D. D.“ 
with notes, containing animad- 
verſions and additions. In theſe 
notes are introduced ſome correc- 
tions of Dr. ſohnſon's account of 
the character and the connections 
of Dr. Watts, But the editor prin- 
cipally labours to ſhew, that the 
Doctor retained to the laſt, the ſame 
opinions reſpecting the Trinity 
for which he had contended in his 
different publications on that ſub- 
ject. We cannot ſay that his rea- 
ſonings on this head, are in the 
leaſt conclutive. Ihe weight of 
evidence attending Dr. Lardner's 
affirmation, that he knew the alter- 
ation of his ſentiments to be real, 
we conlider to be decifive and ſatis- 
factory. The copy of Dr. Watts's 
ſolemn addreſs to the great and 
ever bleſſed God, on a review of 
what he had written in the trinita- 


rian controverſy, it a proof only 


of that fincerity and becoming love 
of divine truth, to which the worthy . 
author had an indiſputable claim. 
In An Apology forthe Life of 
George Anne Bellamy, late of Co- 
vent Garden theatre, written by 
herſelf”, we meet with a pleaſin 
medley of what is intereſting — 
curious. Her early introduction 
on the ſtage, and the notice taken 
of her by ſome of the firſt people of 
family and faſhion, gave her a 


with preciſion and fidelity, While 


he admires the abilities and learn- 
ing of Dr. Sykes, and paſſes the 


higheſt encomiums on the ſteady. 


perfect knowledge of the characters . 
of many eminent perſons, in the 
theatrical and political world. * | 

the 
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the numerous anecdotes which ſhe 


hath related of them, render theſe 
volumes a very entertaining publi- 
cation, Her manner of writing is 
eaſy and natural; her ſtory amuſ- 
ing and affecting. A more chequer- 
ed ſcene than her life we ſcarce- 
ly ever viewed. She is frank in 
diſcloſing, and -we doubt not ſhe 
is fincere in cenſuring the errors 


and follies into u hich ſhe had been 


betrayed by her thoughtleſs, giddy 
heart, She hath, however, con- 
rinced us, by many of her obſerva- 
nons and reflections, that her qua- 


lifications, had ſhe been placed in 


a proper ſphere, and had they been 


properly directed, would have ren- 


dered her a very uſeful as well as 
amiable character. We pity her 
misfortunes, while we cannot but 
condemn her indiſeretions; and we 
conſider her whole ſtory as a ſtrik- 
ing and uſeful leſſon of virtue. 


Under the head of Antiquities, 
the year 1785 preſents to us a va- 
luab.e and inſtructive work, in the 


ſeventh volume of Archæologia; 


or Miſcellaneous Iracts relating to 
Antiquity, pub. iſſied by the Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries ot London.“ 
This volume will be found equally 
uſeful and entertaining with the 
former ones, for which the pub 
are greatly indebted to the indũſtry 
and ingenuity of the ſociety. The 
articles amount to forty-five in 
number, exclufive of the appendix, 
which confiſts of curious extracts 
from papers communicated to the 
Society, which it was not thought 
proper to publiſh entire. We have 
received great pleaſure and infor. 


mation from the peruſal of the 


whole volume. We were particu- 

larly ſtruck with the reſearches of 

Mr. Daines Barrington into the 

practice of archery in England, and 

into the progreſs of gardening; go- 
4 1 y es Haan 94 . 


— 


world; 


ee e eee of 


vernor Pownall's obſervations on 
the ſhip temple, an uncommon 
building now in ruins in Ireland, 
and an antique cryſtal vaſe; Mr. 
Ledwich's difſertation on the reli- 
gion of the Druids; Mr. Hunter's 
eſcription of ſome artificial ca- 
verns in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay; Mr. Aſtle's diflertation 
on the letters of the Pelaſgians, 
and Mr. Marſden's letter on the 
language of the people called Gyp- 
lies, 
Mr. Swinburne, in the year 1783, 
publiſhed a volume of © Travels in 
the Two Sicilies, the rebeption of 
which by the public was ſufficient- 
ly flattering to encourage the pub- 
lication of this ſecond volume, It 
is with great pleaſure that we have 
followed our traveller in this con- 
tinuation of his narrative, and 
vewed thoſe claflic ſcenes which are 
ſo happily drawn by his pencil. 
We have remarked on a former oc- 
cation, that Mr. Swinburne ap- 
pears to advantage as an, hiſtorian 
and antiquary, as well as a deſcri- 
ber of modern objects and manners. 
The preſent volume will add con- 
ſiderably to his reputation in both 
theſe characters. To the landſcape 
painter it is alſo a very valuable 
preſent. The grand and variegat- 
ed proſpects which he will meet 
with in it, will prove a rich addition 


® OO” @ 44 2% 


late to Naples and the 7 


iſlands; the ancient city of Pæ 


tum, whoſe ruins have lately at- 
tracted the notice of the literarx 
and the veſtiges of old 
magnificence in the illand of Sicily. 
This work recommends itſelf to the _ 
reader, by juſtneſs of ſentiment, 
uſeful information, and entertain- 

ing anecdotes, + And we do not 
the 
kind 


— ——— — 
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DJ I, © © g „ att Ire, 
End, from which we'have derived 
a} once ſo much profit and pleaſure, 
as from the remarks and deſcyp- 
tions of our . a and well. in- 
formed traveller. | 


q . - " any * 76. 
Mr. Boſwell's „ Journal of. A 
Tour to the Hebri es, with Dr. 


Johnſon”, excited in us, as we wer, 
Fading it, a ſtrange mixture of 
2 and of pleaſure. We were 
< i 

which the author pays to the Cay 
prices and weak neſſes of the Doctar ; 


and at the minute attention with 
Which he hach recorded his 9 5 7 
tt 4 

O- 


actions, bis dogmatical, bigo 
riide, and abſurd ſayings. N 


85 | 
thong can more powerfully contri- 
bute to leſſen all reverence for his 


| ja; $s „ ** ob 


character, than ſuch an injudicious 
detail of what ſhould have been bu- 
ried'in everlaſting obli ion. After 


. freely expreſſed our 


ilapprobation of what we think re - 
prehenfible in the work before us, 


we pronounce it, on the whole, to 
aBound in entertainment and in- 


ſtruction. The lively ſalies of Pr. 
Johnſon's wit, and his judicious, , 
obſervations. on ſubjects of ſcience 
morals and man- 
laſt when governor general of Bengal, 


and literature, 
ners, give it a laſting value and 
importance, The character of the 
Doctor ' Mr. Boſwell hath drawn 


with much ftrength and juſtice, 


Many of the anecdotes which he 
hath preſerved reſpetting his liter-, 


ary contemporaries, will : 
ate to roo Thoſe. which 
he hath mentioned relating to the, 
pretender, and the authentic ag- 
count of bis eſcape” after the battle 
of, Culloden,. will Ni 

ly intereſting ; and will be uſe 


acce pt- 


guſted by the ſervile homage 


be found bigh: | 


1 An." 4 223 * 
bumour under the. influence of 
which it ſeems to have been writ. 

A Tour to Ermenopville, xc. 
the beautiful ſeat of the Marquiz of 
Guarding will be found, an agree 
le, and pleaſing little narritive. 


What is pecyliarly. intereſting in 
it, is the e which it gives 
of Rouſſeau's tomb, and the anec · 
doieg it. mentions, of that ſingular 
character. The accou nts, likewiſe, 
which we have, of the pa ace, gat; 
dens, and, cunofitics.at Chandlly, 
are drawn up.in à manner ſuperior 
to the productions of common gb. 


— 


of peruſal. * 


| ſervers, and render it well worthy 


In our account of the political 
productions of the preſent year, 
we ſhall follow, as nearly as poſ- 
ſible, the rule by which we bave 
been governed on former occaſions; 
and mention little more than the 


ſubjects of diſcyſſion in the princi 


pal publications which have fallen 
under our notice, And the. firit 
place we ſhall to ſuch. as have 
any reference. to Indian politics. 


The conduct of Mr. Haſtings, 


had been. taxed with cruelty ;and 
injuſtice, in his tranſactions reſpect- 
ing the nabob vizier of Owde, and 


the princefles..of bis family. In 
order to juſtify himſelf from ſuch a. 
charge, we are preſented with + A 
Letter from him * to the Honour- 


able Court of Hiĩrectors of the Eaſt 
India Company, dated from Luc- 


now.“ This letter is written in a 


ſpirited and elaſſical ſtyle, aud is con · 


fidered by the ſriends. of Mr. Hal:. 


1 


e 
hiſtorians. If any thing, N vindication of his condud. 
. at 


make us fetract the ſeverity with 


which, in the firft anſtance, . we larly . ntereſting in it is, the ac. 
treated this publication, it would count, ip, the pale 
and good flight of the e 


be the uniform Vivacity F 


% 


will; be Joynd mare Fache 
| ipt,.. of the 
ldeſt ; of the king 
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of Delhi from the tyranny of his 

father's miniſters ; and the uncom-, 
mon generofity and delicacy- of 
ſentiment which mark the charac» 
ter of that prince. . 

Mr. Burke's Speech on the Mo- 

tion made for Papers relative to the 

Direction for charging the Nabob 

of Arcot's private Debts to Euro- 

peans on the Revenues of the Car- 

nutic, like all the ſpeeches of-that 

gentleman, 1s animated and florid, 

and diſcovers great rhetorical ad- 

dreſs and ability. He conſiders the 

debrs due from the nabob to indi- 


viduals,” to be moſt glaring abuſes 


and infamous frauds ;_ and reaſons, 
from this opiniony on the injuſtice 
of placing them on a footing with 
the fair and equitable claims of the 
Eaſt India Company. The party 
whoſe views and intereſts are o = 
lite to thoſe of Mr. Burke is 
friends, will be diſpoſed to accuſe 
him of miſrepreſentation in his 
ſtatement of facts; and will confi- 
der his warmth and energy as the 
effefts of luckleſs aud diſappointed 
ambition. 4 72955 

« A Gleam of Comfort to this 
diſtracted: Empire, in deſpite of 
Fation, Violence, and Cunning,” 
xe is à pamphlet which diſeo- 
vers, throughout, that the writer 
is poſſeſſed of conſiderable abilities, 
and no finall ſhare of wit. It is 
intended to ſatirize the preſent ad- 
miniftration ;\ and to repreſent the 
meaſures which they adopt and 
countenance, to be ruinous to the 
Engliſh conllitution. When the 
author does not. deſcend to viru- 
lence, be is a laughable and plea- 
ſant companion, | 

«© Fironiclaties, or a Cloud of 
Facts againſt a Gleam of Com- 
fort,” &c. is written in a ſimilar 
{train and ſpirit, but with an op- 
polite tendency, His facts ma 


outweigh the invectives of his ad- 


1783. 


verſary ; but his powers of ridi - 
eule are not ſo keen and poignant. 
The author of Manufactures 
improper Subjects of Taxation“ 
employs himſelf in ſhewing, that 
it mu 
can ever lead us to load our ma- 
nufactures with taxes, as ſuch bur- 
thens muſt prove an effectual bar to 
their improvement, on which the 
fiches and power of the nation, in a 
great degree depend. What he re- 
comniſends in lieu of them is, a tax ow 
the rents of lands and houſes, to 
be pald by the tenant ; on men ſer- 
vants, malt, and diſtillation, and 
on undivided commons. I 


The Criſis; or immediate Con- 


cernments of the Britiſh Empire“, 


is the production of a young mind, 


which comprehends a great variety 
of political refſections on America, 
the Eaſt India trade, the Emperor 
and the Dutch, Gibraltar, national 
debts and taxes, Ireland and the 


Weſt Indies. Theſe reflections con» 


vince us, that the author is by no 

means deficient in capacity, th 

he hath taken too large a 

the 3, r diſplay of his talents, 
e 


ops to be excuſed in pay- 
more particular attention to 


ing 
„% An Eſſay on the Modes of De- 


fence beſt adapted to the Situation 


and Circumſtances oftheſe Iſlands,“ 


&c. together with two other 
288 to which it gave riſe. 


he firſt of theſe publications was 


occaſioned by the extenfive plans 
formed by the duke of Richmond, 
for the. purpoſe of fortifying our 


principal dock-yards : and is ad- 


dreſſed by the. author to the public 
at large, but particularly to the 
houſe of commons, Great as the 
acknowledged abilities and iutegri- 
ty of his grace are, his favourite 
plau of fortification was by no 


meuns popular among his warmeſt 
It ſeemed to imply in 
U 


admirers. 
it 


be a ruinous policy that. 


— 


* 


% 
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it a difidence of our naval ſtrength 
and courage, which every Briton 
glories in, as the pride and protec- 
tion of his country. And, on this 
account, the deciſion of the houſe 
of commons, which will be noticed 
in the hiſtory of the year 1786, 
perfectly coincided with the preju- 
ices and feelings of Engliſhmen. 
The author of the preſent Eſſay is 
a rational and ſenſible advocate for 
theſe feelings; which are inſepar- 
able from the national character, 


and the ſtrongeſt ground of our con- 


fidence and ſecurity. He is inti- 
mately acquainted with the ſubject 
on which he writes, and with pro“ 
ſeſſional arguments, which appear to 
us unanſwerable, contends againſt 


the dangerous innovations of the 


noble duke; His principal poſi- 
tions are, that the furniſhung of ex- 
tenſive fortifications with proper 


garriſons, would, on an invaſion by 


the enemy, too much weaken the 
Yau neceſſary to act in the field ; 
that ſuch works, if inſufficiently 
manned, would afford a ſecure lodg- 
ment for the enemy ; that it being 
impoſſible to fortify all our coaſts, 
the ſecurity of the 1fland muſt de- 
pend on its navy; and that, ſup- 
poling an enemy ſhould be able to 
land, our beſt method of detence 


would be to ii is line of-pe- 
netration, by hanging on his flanks, 
attacking his convoys; aud harrafſ- 


ing him at every 1 which 
a ſaperior knowledge of the coun- 
try will afford; thus deſtroying his 
army in detail. To theſe poſitions 
are added diyections ſor ſecuring our 
dock-yards againſt the conſequences 
of a bombardment ; and for pre- 
Aerving our warlike ſtores againſt 
fuch a probable event. | 

Soon after the publication of this 
ingenious and well-written pam- 
phlet, appeared“ An Anſwer to a 
ſhort Eflay on * Modes of De- 

Þ 


fence,” &c. in which another pro. 
feſſional author undertakes the refu- 
tation of the prigciples advanced by 
the former, This pamphlet is writ- 
ten with great acuteneis and plauſi, 
bility ; but we do not think that it 
overthrows the reaſonings of our 
eſſayiſt. Our author accuſes bis an- 
tagoniſt of illiberality and miſre- 
preſentation ; and with much irony, 
and ſtrong aſſertions, pleads on be- 
half of the exploded ſyſtem. 

To this anſwer ſucceeded A 
Reply, &c. in a Letter to his Grace 
the Bake of Richmond-u Of this 
Reply, independent of the ſevere 
and perſonal reflections on the duke, 
who is ſuppoſed to be the author of 
the Anſwer, we think as highly as 
of the Eſſay. If ue are not miſ+ 
taken, our author's acquaintance 
with tactics has not been confined to 
the cloſet. He marſhals his argus 
ments, and ſecures the ground which 
he had occupied, with the intuition 
and practice of a veteran. We eould 
wiſh, however, to ſee the queſtion, 
which is the ſubject of chene publi- 
cations, diſcuſſed without aſperity 
and perſonal alluſions, as it is 5 
ſuch importance to the ſafety of our 
country. Sy 

The «Striftures upon Naval De- 
partments,“ &c. ſeem to be written 
with good intentions, and with good 
information on the points to which 
the author directs his obſervations. 
His advice, particularly, to examine 
the bottoms, of ſuch fſhips as have 
been ſome time covered with copper, 
is deſerving of attention. What he 
fays relating to his own pretenfions 
and diſappointments in the ſervice, 
is an additional proof of an evil 
which calls loudly for remedy ; that 
the etiquette of office, or powerful 
connections, ſhould more trequent- 
1 lead to promotion, than long 
aithful ſervices and ſubſtantial 
merit, 7 

— Tube 
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' "The commercial regulatiohs with rures of Treladd,” were written Fick 
_ Ireland, which' were brought for- a view to expoſe the commercial a- 

a wards in the En#HM and Tl par- larms which had ſeized our Engliſh 
4 liaments, gave ' occatiqn for much,” merchants on the Introduction ot 
e politieal'difruſfion, and called fürth the Triſh propbfitions; and to ſhew, 
the abikxies of many well informed that the apprehenſious which were 
x ad reſpectable writers. From lord entertained of Iriſh rivalſhip, were, 
9 Sheſfſeld's peu the public received to the laſt degree, vroundiel aud 
0 „ Obſervations on the Manufag- chimerical.” Gar author examines 

1 tures, Trade, and prefent State of alſo, r an accurate eye, the 

x Ireland.“ The great commercial „ facts add arguments ſet out by 


knowledge of the noble lord, che lord Sheffield” in his Obſervations; 
induſtry and judgment with which and in the moſt important particu- 
ke conducts his enquiries, and-the * lars differs effentially from bis lord 
independent ſpirit he iwows in dell. ſhip. aſſertions and conclu ;- 


<< TC RST 00 Is a 0c& 0.0, 


x niũry, be is a friend to their plan, - fideration of all Matters relating to 
4 as far outable to ſuch a principle. Trade and foreign Plantations,” 
5 The ingenious dean of Glouceſter will be found to contain much eu - 
4 hath likewiſe intereſted himfelf in rieus and important information. 
h this queſtion, His “ Reflections on The * of © The propoſed Sy- 
- the prefeut Matters in Diſpute be- ſtem of Trade with Ireland ex- 
on tween Great Britain and Ireland,“ plained,” &c. reaſons judicioull 
FA appear to have originated in the and coolly on the advantages to both . 
s fame goodneſs of intention and pub- 1 to be derived from à free 
5 ke virtue, to which his former pro- and liberal intercourſe. On the 
5 ductions are to be aſcribed, He ap- ſame fide of the queſtion appeared, 
7 ears, on the whole, to be a zealous „ A Short View of the Propoſals, 
i riend ta the propoſitions; and he lately made for a final Adjuſtment,” 
11 warmly contends for the free and &c. % TheArrangements with Irc- 
ul unlimited cxercife of trade and na- land conſidered; and Williams's 
_— vigation by the Iriſh, as what muſt “ Looſe "Thoughts on "the very 
2 neceſſarily be attended with advan- important Situation of Ireland.“ In 
5 cages highly beneficial to England. oppofition to theſe we may rank 
* Sir Lucius O'Brien's « Letters «© The Yona Regulations with 
be concerning the Trade and Manufae- Ireland 55 ange and con ſidered — 
: 2 


vering his o ſentiments, render 
theſe Obſeryations deſerving of the 


diſpaſſioriate attention of both king- 
doms. His lotdſlip, in ſevere and 


pointed language, condemns the 
propofition's which had been brought 


" 


forwards by adminiſttation. Lord 
Trre 


Mountm ad in his „ Impartial 


ſions in theſe Letters have been con · 
tfoverted in a © Reply to Sir Lu- 
cius O'Brien, Bart,” &c, by Mr. 
Gibbons, an eminent iron manu- 
facturer of Briſtol. Our preſent au- 
thor writes with. much ny 
and information; and is a warm ad- 
vocate for an union between Great 


Reſtections upon the Queſtion for Britain and Ireland, as the otily ex- 
equalizing the Duties upon the pedient to conſolidate the intereſts 


Trade between Great Britain and 
reland,“ is à ſtrenuous advocate 
for the community of commercial 
privileges between the two coun- 
tries ; and though not partial to mi- 


of both. a | 2 
Among the great variety of p 
licarions Sh this ſubject, the Re- 
port of the Lords ot the Committee 
of Council, appointed for the Con- 
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the, Speech of the ri ht honopurable 
N. 578 


de,” with obſervations made 
upon them by the commitice.of mer- 
ee and traders of the city of 
London; „A Reply to the Tea: 


92 Pamphlet, entitled, The pro- 
poſed.Syſtem of Trade with Ireland 


explained; A candid Review of 


Mr. Pitt's twenty Reſolutions;“ 
© An Addreſs to the King and Peo- 


le of Ireland ;” and Tbe Iriſh, II 
roteſt tothe miniſterial Manifeſto, 
&c. After mentioning theſe, publi- 


catians, it would be unjuſt to over- 


look Mr. Woodfall's **_Impartial 
Sketch of the Debate in the Houſe 
of Commons of Ireland, on Mn 


Orde's motion for leave to, bring in 
a bill for effectuating the intercourſe 
and commerce between Great Bri- 
rain and Ireland. This production 
is rendered ſingularly valuable by 
the grand ſubject of diſcuſſion, the 
eloquence of. the principal {peakers,. 
and the great abilities of the author 
in reporting parliamentary debates, 


In Critical, Claſſeal, and Polite 
Learning, the year 1785. hath not 
been very pr uctive. We do not 
recollect any work. in Oriental lite- 
ratute, beſides Dr. Newcome's 
« Verſion, of the Twelve Minor 
Prophets,” which we have men- 
tioned under another head, except- 
ing The Bhagvaat Geeta ; or 
Dialogues of Kreeſhna and Atjoon; 
in eighteen Lectures, with Notes. 
Tranſlated from the Original, in the 
Sanſkreet or ancient Language of 
the Brahmans, by Charles Wilkins,” 
&c, In this publication we have 
& a very curious ſpecimen of the 
literature, the mythology, and. mo- 
rality of t he eee eee It 
is an epiſod ical extract from the Ma- 
tarabat, a moſt voluminous poem, 
affirmed to have been written up- 
wards of four thouſand years ago, 
by Kreeſlna Dwypaxen Veias, a 


„ 
* 


. 


Jones at 
to the hiſtory, arts and ſciences, and 


learned Bramin ; to hom ĩs alſo at- 
tributed the r the four 
Vedes, or Bedes, the only exiſtin 
original ſcriptures of the religion 
Brama; and the compalition, of all 
the Poorans, which are to this day 
taught in their ſchools, and. vene- 
rated as poems of divine, inſpira - 
tion.“ Such is the account + the 
nature of this work, gi ven by Mr, 
aſtinge, in a letter to the chair: 
man of the Eaſt India company. 
When we conſider the extreme care 


and Jealouſy, wich which the Bra- 


mins. have beon accuſtomed to con- 
ceal their ſacted writings from Eu- 
ropeans, we look upon the tranſla- 
tion betore us as a great literary eu- 
rioſity . It is with the trueſt ſatis- 
faction alſo that we learn, that this 
acquiſition was obtained, cheerfully 
and -gratuitoutly, from men of the 
moſt reſpectable characters for fanc- 
tity and learning in Bengal; and 
that the liberal treatment which the 
Bramins have received, and the 
mildneſs of our government, have 
eſtabliſhed in their breaſts 4. conſi - 
dence in Engliſhmen, and removed 
almoſt every jealous: prejudice from 
their minds. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, we expect great tete in» 
formation and entertainment, from 
the d inſtituted by. fir William 
Calcutta, for enquiring in- 


literature ot Aſia, The Bhagvaat 
Geeta we have carefully read, and 
admired, many of its excellencies 


and beauties. We cannot, however, 


adopt the enthuſiaſtic language of 
Mr. Haſtings, and pronounce it a 
pertormance not only of great ori- 
ginality, but „of a ſublimity of 


conception, reaſoning, and diction, 
all 
quently with a ſtrange mixture of 


unequalled.“ We meet tre- 


enſe and nonſenſe ; of ſublime and 
ſtriking imagery, and an inextrica- 
ble confuſion of words, to which no 
- * 8 i ſil le 
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de idea cum beannexed,” The 
Latol ty of, our readers vin nb 
doubt; be excited thb 
which claim ech be of very ig 
ag „and neh Mr. alls g: 
who s A4 © t. ju 60 
nouncey"ty be wtly%abd aith 
tranſfated. 0 £331 aan eee Cf 
"Me: Ridpith” bath ——— 
public with à rranflationof BO 
thius 's Confokition'of 1 be ak 
This work way compoſed _ 
cellent author, * was * — 
and a ſenator of Rome in the A 
century, duting his im — 
at Pavia, whither he hal been 
by Theodore king of the Got 
on the unzuſt accuſations" uf ſome 
perſons of infamous characters. It 
was tranſlated into the Saxon dans 
nage by Alfred; and into En Wh 
by taucer;' by George Ol 
by Elizabetk, and by lord Prekon, 
ſecretary to ae the Secchd! It 
atfords us à fine ſpecimen of the e- 
ſources to which innocence eun fly 


for conſolation, under unmorit᷑ed 6 


preſſion, or in aMiction, But ie 1s 
not neceſſa to dwell on the werde 
of a work Which is fo well known 
and admifed. We ſhall ouly add, 
thut the Ha: tranſlation is exe · 
cuted with the r* . 
and perſpicusty, and "hap 
eren —_ rating air ef ple ad. 
ing melancholy; which ſo remark- 
abl diſtingulllics the original. 
We cannot pHfy the ſame favour- 
able fentenge om a tranſlation of 
« Titus Livius“ Roman Hiſtory,” 
Kc. by 'Willim Gordon. The 
taſte and manner of Mr. Gordon, 
exeluſive of his acquaintance with 


the Latin tongue, appear. by 'wo poſed 
me ans equal to the very difficult 


tak which he had undertaken. A 
trauflation of ſo very beautiful a 


work ſhould, like the original, be 


corated with all the graces and 
elegancies of ſtyle, or it muſt not 


* Fork! 


3091 
be”expetted"to wert with Aecept= 
8 Ar ren Seiten we meet witer 
enen Eſfays ön Tore of che 
S Poets; by- 


$0 . Tk 55 this 
hn: e Life of wr. 
— maker pa) reat elegance 


by ME! Leet this it ap- 
rs; er man of inof- 
live; friendly” hranners, and: f 
great benévolence of heart, which 


fecommended him to the acquaint- 


ance of ſome of our Arſt lte rar 
charactets. Among? thoſe in the 
tica} world whoſe eſteem he poſ. 
ed. we find the bamerof Young, 


Lyttelton“ Mostague, Hawkef⸗ 


worth, Johnſon, and Beattie. ' The 
poetical eden our author were 
never ſplendid; ve do not ore ver- 


conceive them to be much. Inferior 
t6 his critical. The Wich 
his judgment ie ererciſcd 0 ths 


volume Before tis, üre Dentian's 
— * Hill, Milton“, — 
Pope Wihalor Foreſt, '"Dyer's 
Glonguf Hill, and Moin of: Rome, 
Collins's Oriental Eeloguet Gray's 
e mkg Elegy, Goldfmith's 


„and Thomfon's 

Seafong.'. Thus examination 

of of bel; Pteſents us With 
many juſt wt $, and that he 


hath pointed but ſome teal faults 
and b emiſhes i in them, we are ready 
to'ullbw ; 'bat weeannot juſſif uli y the 
invatiable minuteneſs 24 'rigour 
with which he exerciſes his inqui- 
fitorial 2 they expoſe him to 
the cha r dinus | hyper- 
critieatin. "Nor do we think that 
the alterations which he hath pro 
in the arrangement of The 
— or | the lines, 90 OT 
theſe” poem, are o of 
his poetical taſte. 175 neral, hey. 
would ſpoil the beauties of the e 
ar and render chen v 
and ſpiritlefs, Our author's bye 
U 3 and. 
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and. lan 
ſtances, be corrected to advant; 
as the attentive reader will be 
to point out frequent —2 
as; wall, as. ſome eee er 
eit of” at 

From Mr, Monk, 


wee pen 


we geccire © Comments,0n Plays) pom: 
Eztion- of Shi ſpeare?s Plays. 8.5 
We. are informe beer author, 
that previous to, the puhlication o 
Mr. Steg veng's edition of our drag 
matiſt, he — been ion me tima 
2 in go Rage wacrrials fog in, 

ae. But finding that man 
the amendments and alluſſrationg 
ery 'heanteuded 5 werg 


e by that, e na Wa ture 


obhged- 20. reli qui favourite 
geſign. Still, howevpk; tie thought 
* 992 bia ꝓoyyer gp. contribute 


. cidutiop of oui 
«therefore, hath 
vn er hel Comments to the 


„In. Mie work;My. aſon 
ö — Nob af; ſome former 
annortors,,.and explainy diflicuit 
and corrupt Nane withy af ſueceſs 
thatipfoyes 2 tothe well verſed in 
the. . fageientnlore. To 
thoſe. Who put A, ale pn the ent 
dearourt of iteraxy, and ingenious 
men, to exhibit;our poet in his ori · 
Enel lf and: form, theſe com- 
ments Will Wen bete nabe peer 


60. An Es | — 7 onde Pundtuation,” 
we recommend to our readers as an 


elegant and uſeful treatiſe ; afford- 
ing a ſyſtem. gf, clear and practical 
rules on a ſubject, which, though 
a very important one, is too much 
neglected. The learned reader will 
be much pleaſed with the biſtowcal 
diſquiſition on he origin and gra- 
dual introduc of the points; 

and with. the marks of erydinon and 
juſt critical taſte, Which every part 


of the performance diſcovers. The 
examples dy which our author ils 


* 


Jape way, in many in- luftrates his rules, are woll ſelect · 
fe « 0 and adapted to keep, up, and to 


the attention of his xeaders, 
We have no 2 e 
td ane author's 
„marks an 


— 


ee 4 toe le cap IN to 
a competerit 
— fabjacts, andy 0 5 bis 
tgnces, both in ag h — 
me — greater acguracy 

2 — fouls 1 
__ 188nerality 

aer 10 8 

—— founged on. 30 — 
269 prindiples.““ Y Ar na Arg 3; 


An ieren „ Letters of” ite ra- 
e have the productions ot 


a man, not wanting in abilities, but 


any, taſte or judg- 
want giſputes a ga che general 
{oth ma and be Wilders 
hin the mazes of the wildeſt 
155 rdity He endea yours to 8 
cue Mtexzion by his figgulatity, 

ſebt- oonceit, and arrogance.. He * 


wha, Without an 


to deſpiſe thoſe authors, both 


ejent and modem, on u hom the 
eqnſent of the world, has ſixed the 
higheſt yalye, and gaxaile mean and 
contemptible names from that obli- 
vion to which they chad deſervedly 
been conſigned... ++, Terence, e ſays 
he, is only the tranilgtor of Me- 


nander; Salluſt, . AN; 1mitator ot 


Thucy dides; Horace is an imita. 
tor, and almoſt a, trunſlator, in all 
his odes,;. ſtyle ſaved Vixgil 
entirely, who hath not the moſt di- 

ſtant pretence to any other attribute 
of a poet.“ 771 Dryden he deſpites, 
except in bis Ode, which, in his 
opinion, raiſes him above Pinar; 

Addiſon. is ſuperficial, and Pope has 
no genius. Of Warburton he ſays, 
nomen ipſum fultitia ; of lord Kaims, 
that he is a woeful book-maker ; 
and of Johnſon, that he was a fa- 
ſhionable writer, [becauſe he uſed a 


pedantic jargon of Roman. Engliſh 


l i 
will enable 
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The Engliſh language he — 
nounces to be infinitely more bar- 
barous, in all reſpects, than it was 
in the days of Chaucer. - Without 
any knowledge of the original, or 
an acquaintance with ſuch commen- 
tators as might have given him in- 


formation, he is daring enough to - 


criticiſe on ſome parts of the Old 
Feiiament,. and determine that to 
be conſumate . nonſenſe, on which 


he is not capable of * o- 
on 


pinion. And his eritic 
Ariſtotle - do equal honour to his 


modeſty, and his acquaintance with 


the Greek language. Theſe: Let- 
ters of Literature may, from the 
peculiarities we have mentioned, 
gain a momentary attention, but 
they will ſoon be forgotten for 
Ever. a N 7 
© The Obſerver” is the produc- 
tion of Mr. Cumberland, a gentle- 
man well known in the literary 


world; and conſiſts of a variety of 
miſcellaneous eſſays, written ĩn imi- 


tation of the Spectator, and other 
collections of a ſimilar kind. But 
the object to which the author is 
chiefly attentive, in ſeveral num- 
bers of the work, is to give ** a 
compreſſed and unmixed account” 
of the literature of the Greeks ; 
„ carrying down the hiſtory in a 
chain of annecdotes. from the ear- 
lieſt poets, to the death of Menan- 
der.“ In the papers relating to 
this ſubject, Mr. Cumberland ap- 
pears to be, in general, a faithtul 
and correct hiſtorian ; and will af- 
tord his readers entertainment and 
inſtruction. He has likewiſe, con- 
fiderable merit in his other eſſays, 
wherein he recommends morality 
and virtue; or expatiates on liter- 
ary topics ; or diſplays his know- 
ledge of life and manners; or ex- 
ercifes his powers of wit and hu- 
mour. We do not, however, be- 


io upon him ingiſcriminate praiſe, 


13) 


His compoſitions are marked by 
many negligencies, vulgariſms, and 
falſe conſt» uctions, which are de- 
ſerving of ſevere reprehenſion in 
an author who hath ſo frequently 
expoſed himſelf to the ot 
public eriticiſm. 4 
Mr. Gregory, in his . Eſſays 
Hiſtorical and Moral“, treats on 3 
variety of curious and important 
ſubjects, He otfers many ſenfible 
and uſeful remarks on the progreſs 
of ſociety and manners; the in- 
fluence of phyſical and moral cauſes 
on the human mind; the cha» 
racter of the preſeat times; ſuper- 
ſtition; moral prejudices; lan- 
guage; government ; the princi- 
ples of morals; education; ſui- 
cide ; and on flavery and the ſlave- 
trade, He appears to be poſleſſed 
of ſolid judgment, and extenſive 
philanthropy ; and his labours will 
meet with approbation from the 
ſerious and thinking part of man- 
hind ; but his manner is too uni- 
form and cold, to give him a place 
in the liſt of our popular writers. 
Perhaps, the preſent is as propet 
as any place, in which to introduce 
the mention of Sulivan's Philo- 
ſophical Rhapſodies,' This work 
is an irregular compoſition, of juſt 
and accurate obſervation, and in» 
tereſting and lively deſcription 
but attended with an occaſional le- 
vity and licentiouſneſs of ſenti- 
ment that are truly reprehenſible. 
It is drawn up in the form of un- 
connected and eaſy narrative ; and 
contains much be reſpect- 
ing the cuſtoms of ſome of the caſt» 
ern nations, with which our author 
was acquainted; and is 
pleaſing, if not novel, in the miſ- 
cellaneous reflections on the dif- 
ferent nations and inhabitants of 
modern Europe. But if we are 
leaſed with the liberality and good 
Ense of our author, we do not ad- 
14 mire 
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mire the great credulity Which he 
ſomerimes diſcovers ; - particularly 
in admitting the extravagant chro- 
nological pretenſions of the Chi- 
neſe and Hindoos. We are the 
more ſenſibly ruck with this cha- 
racter of the philoſophical rhapſo- 
dies, as they carry a very ſcepti- 
cal appearance, when-they. glance 
at the infinitely gore probable and 
conſiſtent ſyſtem of Moſes, - Inde+ 

ndently of this and other parts of 
bis work, wherein he ſeems too 
much diſpoſed to admit prejudiees 


againſt tho authenticity or purity 


of revelation, we think it amuſing 
and inſtructive, | F 
„The Progreſs of Romance 
through Times, Countries, and 
Manners,” &c, is the production 
of a lady, ſome of whoſe former 
labours have met with a favour- 


able reception from the public. It 


is written in the dialogue form 
and contains a hittory of this ſpe- 
cies of compoſition, from the carli- 
eſt remains, to the cloſe of the 
year 1770. Fact, -ſhe maintains, 
was the original ground of the ro- 
mance ; though, like the epic po- 
em, it amplifies - and embelliſhes 
its circumſtances, - and adds inci - 
dents which have no foundation 
but in the imagination. Homer 
ſhe calls the parent of romance; 


and ſhe expreſſes her aſtoniſhment. 


that men of ſenſe and learning, 
who admire and reliſh the beauties 
of the old clafſic poets, ſhould ever 
ſpeak contemptuouſly of this kind 
of writing. The- claſſical enthu- 
fiaſt will aſk for no farther evidence 
of the merits of this work; and 
will proteſt with indignation © a- 
gainſt the profane compariſon. We 
cannot but acknowledge, however, 
that our author defends her opi- 
nion with much ingenuity, Hor 
reading, 1n this department, ſeems 
to have been very extenſive ; and 


if there do not appear any traces of 
deep penetration and philoſophicat 
diſcernment, in her delineation of 
the progreſs of the ſubject, we are, 
nevertheleſs, much indebted to her 
for recalling our attention ro many 
authors long fince forgetten by us, 
with which we hope again to en- 
liven our ſolitary hours. 

The undertaking of Mr. Robert. 
ſon in his « Enquiry into the tine 
Arts,” is very bold and difficult; 
and calls for much practical know. 
ledge, as well as ſpeculative re- 
flection. He means, he tells us, 
net to follow: the dry, technical, 
abitruſe method of ſome, nor the 
leſs ' ſcientific method of others 
who, inſtead of a treatiſe on the 
fine arts, give only criticiſms on 
particular poems, pictures, build. 
ings, &c; but on the contrary ta 
« mveſtigate a theory, diſtinguiſh 
a taſte, give a hiſtory, and mark 
an ' influence upon mankind.” 
The prefent volume contains -only 
a part of his plan; and confiſts 
of an introductory diſcourſe on the 
principle of the tine arts, together 
with a plan for treating of them; 
and an enquiry into the ancient 


and modern ſtate of muſic, as the 


chief of the „fine arts which ap- 
ply to the ear.” Our author ap- 
pears to have employed much labour 
and induſtry in this work; and to 
have made a liberal uſe of the ad- 
vantages which ſeveral of the beſt 


writers on the theory of muſic afford. 


ed bim. How far his ſelections and 
remarks are evidences of his judg · 
ment and taſte we will not take 
upon ourſelves to determine. Me 
cannot, however, but expreſs our 
wiſh, that his directions and lan- 
guage had been more determinate 
and perſpicuous than we frequently 
find them to be, We doubt not, 


but that our author will be atten- 
tive to this remark in the proſecu- 
| tion 
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tion of his plan; and that he will 
avoid, hkewife, ſuch vincial 
expreſſions and barburiſms in ſtyle, 
as are diſgraceful to a work of 
ſci ene. Qt ; 


«A Diſcourſe delivered to the 


Students of the Royal Academy, 
on the Diſtribution of the Prizes, 
December 16th, 778, by the Pre- 
fident'*, is an addition to the many 
evidences in the hands of the pub - 
lic, of the great taſte and judgment 
which fir ſoſhua- unites with his 
| profeſſional knowledge. Method 
of Study“ is the ſubject of this 
diſcourſe ; in which the preſident 
recommends induſtry and an eager 
deſire to excel, rather than any 
fixed and invariable rule of ſtudy. 
Were he to recommend any parti- 
cular method, it would be, “that 
young ſtudents ſhould not think 
themſelves qualified to invent, till 
they were acquainted with thoſe 
ſtores of invention the world ul- 
ready poſſeſſes, and had by that 
means accumulated ſufficient mate- 
rials for the mind to work with.“ 
We need not add, that a diſcourſe 
from the pen of ſo juſtly celebrated 
an artiſt, is an elegant one; or 
that his inſtructions to the ſtudents 
in his art, are highly deſorving of 
their attention. Ne "74 
The Poetical publications of the 
year 1785 have been exceedingly 
numerous. But it will not be ex- 

cted that we ſhall take notice of 
by far the greater parr of them, 
which aro already 'contigned to ob- 
livion, Among ſuch productions 
as are deſerving of a diſtinct ſpeci · 
fication, we ſhall give the firſt place 
to an edition of «Paems ay ſeveral 
Occaſions, Engliſn, Italian, and 
Latin, by John Milton. With 
notes critical and explanatory, and 
other Illuſtrations, by 
Warton, Fellow of Trinity Cal- 


Thomas. 


lege, and late Profeſſor of po- 


etry at —— =_ Warton 
the preateſt induſtry and 
zeal in Verradux the tert of our 


invaluable poet; and we confider 
his ſucceſs to be ſuch -as will do 
great honour to his accuracy and 
mgenuity. The notes which he 
hath added are partly hiſtorical, 
and partly explanatory ; ' and tend, 
in our opinion, more ſatis factori 
to illuſtrate the ſence and beauties 
of Milton, than the labours of an 
of his other commentators, His 
riacipal attention, for the —.— 


paid to Lycidas, and Comus ; 
which, notwithſtanding that they 
'are attended with their faults, are 
to be diſtinguſhed by the energy 


and poetical fire of their unrivalled 
author,” We indulge the hope that 


Mr. Warton will continue his en- 


deavours to reſcue the other re- 


mains of our poet from corruption 


and obſcutity. It is a taſt perfect - 
8 to hi favourite ſtu- 
$; and for Which his patience 
und accuteneſs ih inveſtigation ren - 
der him peculiarly qua lied. 
Mr. Phillips hath" republiſhed a 
z ſmall” volume of Poetry, by 
Richard Craſmaw, who was a Ca- 


non in the Chapel of Loretto, and 


died there in the Year 10g.“ 
dome fewof che pieces in ehis vo- 


lume have great merit; and, were 


they ſelected from the reſt, would 
de eftitled to a place in thoſe col- 


lections which preſerve the valuable 


rolics of ancient poetry: Among 
theſe we may mention the Soſpetto 
d' Herode; and that written in 


praiſe of * © Leſſius, his Rule of 


Health ;” and '*-Mutie's Duel“, 


which is a tranſlation from Strada. 


But the preſent editor is an en- 
thuſiaſt in praiſe of Craſhaw. He 


repreſents Milton as under the 


greateſt obligations to him in 
tome of the ſublimeſt parts of bis 
Paradiſe 
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diſe loſt; and i in very unquali · 
ſied terms, condemns Pope, Young 
ayy.and © many other, celebrated 
Ra Poets”, for *drefling them- 
s in his —— robes, with - 
the ſmalleſt acknowledgement.“ 
Ther Milton might have u perfect 
ot Wection of ſome ot his. beauil 
ile penning his own imm 
dem, will readily be allowed; 
7 . that he is indebted for any 
| by has famg- to an unjuſtifiable 
this auther, will hardly be 
8 eee d by any perſon, who can- 
* their reſpective 
fas; bis charge a- 
gainll Nye is to be received, in i 
ng; Oh Reit, the impartial wi 
2% determine — the 


* which the lattef iree 


Meow. Ve s epitap 
| phys the- charges of _ 


rim againit the other Britiſh poets, 
* admirers would have conſider- 
e& themſelves obliged, either to 
vindicate them from the — 
or te e, the juſtice of it. 
In B 1 . 
the . of. nte Alighieri,“ 
we are preſented with the whole of 
that extraordinary poem, in En- 
gliſh verſe; It is not. eaſy, to con- 
ceive of the difficulty of preſerving 
the ſenſe and ſpirit of the father 
of Italian poetry, in this produc- 
tion, Our tranſlator, however, 
appears, on, the whole, to have 
executed his taſk with fidelity and 
correcineſs. Not that he is always 
tree from obſcurity; or expreſſes 
all the force and animation of the 
original. 
errors might likewiſe be pointed 
out, and a harſhneſs in ſome of his 
verſes and rhymes, which an at- 
tentive reviſion will enable him to 
correct, "The life of Dante, trant- 
2 


Some few grammatical 


lated from Leonardo Bruni, and 

the „ Hiſtorical Eſſay on pry 
State of Affairs in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth Centuries, with re- 
ſpect to the Hiſtory of Florence,“ 
will be found entertaining * in- 
tereſting to the reader. 

Mr. Potter hath publiſhed a li- 
beral poetical tranſlation of . The 
Oracle concerning Babylon, and 
the Song of Exultation, from Iſaiah, 
chap. x11. and xiv.“ Our author' 
wel known and eſtabliſhed fame, 

a poet, will ſuffer no diminutg 
from the preſent performance. 
conſiderable ſhare pf the beaut 
ſpirit of the original is transfuſe: 
throughout both theſe pieces. N. 
we do not thiak it an matter to 


& equal the grandeur al 


ot the prophet, as he appears in t 
MG — unadorned language 


our common verſion. 


Mr. Butt's „ Iſaiah verſitipd, 4 
is a very unequal production, which, 
in its be(t,, paſſages, bath no very 
high claim on our commendation, 
Some of the molt intereſtin parts 
of the prophecy, the ſenſe which 


is clear and obvious in the original 
of loſe all their ſpirit in his hands, an 


become obſcure and perplexed, 
Since our author conſiders poetry 
as „ the higheſt energy of human 
intelle&, the laſt perfection of hu- 
man language, and the ſureſt em- 
balmer of wiſdom for all ages,” we 
hope that, in his future compoſitions, 
he will correct his fondneſs for 
pompous and ſwelling expreſſions; 
and that he will conſider it as one 
of the chief excellencies of good 
writing, to be connected and intel- 
ligible. 

„ The Taſk, a Poem in. ſix Books, 
by William Comper, of the Inner 
Temple, Eſq. ”; is a work abound» 
ing in originality of thought, pa- 
thetic repreſentations, and poignan- 
cy of ſatire, We have ſeldom 10 

wit 
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with a publication of this kind, 
from which we have derived to much 
improvement and ee The 
author informs us, that the follow. 
ing circumitance Was the reaſon of, 
its being called the Talk. ** A lady, 
tond of blank verſe, demanded a 
poem of that Kind from him, and 
zave him the ſofa for g. ſubject. He, 
ov<yed.z and having much leiſure, 
connected another ſubject with it; 
and purſuing the train of thought 
'o "hich. his fiquation and turn of 
mind led him, brought forth at 
length, inſtead of the trifſe which 
he url intended, a.. ſerious affair 
a volume.” After devoting a ſmall 
part of the firſt, book to reflections, 
which carry, in them ſome alluhon 
to tho ſofa, our poet gives full ſcope 
to his lively an fertile imagination, 
It is not poſſible to accompany him, 
without being inſtructed and entex- 
tained by bis ſtriking and uſeful 
moral xeſlections; his generous and 
noble ſentiments ; the wit and hu- 
mour which he ſucceſsfully 2 > 
againſt vice and folly ; and the 
great variety of beautiful deſcrip- 
tion and ſcenery which he preſents 
to us. We do not: pronounce the 
Taik to be a faultleſs poem; but its 
irregularity and trifling blemiſhes, 
ars abundantly overbalanced by its 
numerous. beauties. . This volume 
contains, alſo, an epiſtle to Mr. 
Hill, which expoſes the falſe pre- 


tenders to friendſhip ; a poem, call-. 


ed Tirocinium, in which we meet 
with ſevere ſtrictures on the mode 
of education in our public ſchools ; 
ind the facetious and much admired 
ballad of John Gilpin. | 

„The poetical Works of David 
Garrick, Eſq. in two volumes, ap- 
pear to contain a faithful collection 
of the fugitive pieces of our Eng- 
liſh Roſcius. Theſe volumes, in- 
deed, are not publiſhed under the 
ſanction . of his executors, or of Mrs. 


Garrick ; but the editor is deſerv- 
ing of our thanks for his diligence, 

dthe entertainment Which he hath 
afforded his readers, The metrics 
of Mr, Garriek, in his ſongs, pro- 
logues, and epilogues, and the oc- 


calional fugitive pieces which he 


produced, are too well known, to 
render our praiſe of them, in the 

Among the «© Poems on ſeveral 
Occafions, by the late Edward Lo- 


vibond, Eſq,” we meet with a few 
. poſes Cn, merit, 
e Tears of Old May Day, oti- 
ginally publiſhed; in 25 4 the 
Mader 52 the World, and * 
Uberry-Tree articularly 
ns 22 ele; \ * Pit the (+. 
char, was not younged of; Fhag'va- 
riery and peeuc | which. give 


laſhng reputation. , 
The “ Poems on ſeveral Oc&- 
ſions, by Ann Yearſley, a milk 
man of Briſtol,” are Oy! 65 4 
conſiderable ſhare of praiſe, wit#t 
ther we conſider them as the pro- 
ductions of an uulettered mule, 

judge of them by their 'intrife 
worth. They carry in them evi- 
dent marks of a ſtrong and fervid 
imagination; and convince us, tha 
the author's powers, had they en- 


joyed the benefit of cultivation, 


would have been equal to produc- 
tions, that would have given her n6 
ſmall degree of credit in the poeti- 
cal world, Theſe poems are pre- 
faced by a letter from miſs roo 
Moore to Mrs. Montague, in whic 
we have a curious account of the 
author, as well as ſome ſenſible and 
ingenious obſervations on her com- 
poſitions. 

Me may conſider Mr. Pratt's 
6% Miſcellanies“ to be entitled to 
our notice in this place, as the two 
firſt volumes conſiſt chiefly of po- 
etry. This author writes with eaſe; 
and gives many proofs of a lively 
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imagination, and poetie energy. His 
40 9 mpathy,” the &« Tears of 
Genius,” are diſtinguiſhed hy many 
pictureſque beauties, and inſtances 
of genuine pathos. But in none of 
his pieces do we meet with any 
ſtrength of genius. _ His ideas ap- 
pear exceedingly confuſed ; and his 
language, beſides being a perpetual 
offence againſt correctneſs and gram- 
mär, is reudesed finical and un- 
meaning by an affectation of mere- 
tricious ornamgpts. In addition to 
his poems, thefe volumes confiſt of 
« The' School for Vanity,“ a co- 
medy. ; and Moral Tales, and Eſſays 
on various ſubjects. The comedy, 
if we conſider its comparative me- 
rits, deſerved a fairer trial from the 
public than one night's hearing 
could giveit ; and the Tales and Ef. 
ſays, If they diſplay no great vi- 
gour of ſentiment, may, neyerthe- 
leſs, „ dee advantage by 

is younger readers. 
d The © Elegies and Sonnets” of 
an anonymous author, afforded us 
conſiderable pleaſure, during our 
peruſal of them. They are writ- 
ten, proſeſſedly, after the manner 
of Hammond]; and poſſeſs that ten- 
derneſs and fimplicity, which fo 
powerfully recommend his produc- 
tions. The fentiments are natural 
and euſy; the language chaſte and 
elegant, and in no one reſpect de- 
ſerving of critical cenſure, | 
The . Probationary Odes, by 
the various Candidates for the Ot- 
fice of Poet-Laureat to his Majeſty,” 
Kc. are written with the ſame ſpi- 
rit and humour, which diſtinguiſh- 
el the criticiſms on the Rolliad; 
and are of the ſame political com- 
plexion. We have joined beartily 
in the laugh which rhe author's 
power of ridicule continually ex- 
eite; while ' we regretted that fo 
much ingenuity ſhould be proſtituted 

+. 0 ; * 1 \ 


» 


to gratify the illiberality and ſpleen 
rr 

In tlis Lyne Odes for the Year 
I „ Peter Pindar, wich more 
than his uſual pleaſantry, beſtows 
his praiſe and cenſure on the royal 
acadetnicians. We have been high- 
ly diverted with the prenſidr odd) 
ties of this wfiter ; and, did not his 
ſatire degenerate into | perfotial” a- 
buſes we ſhauld be apt. in the 
frequent returns of tha 282 


ment, which his brilliant genius is 


Co ig Ta enen x n 
0 er poetical produc - 
tion: of the Fear, lee the charac- 
ters of which we cannot diſtiuckly 
enter, we may mentfon 4 The Ex- 
odus, a ren by the rev. Samuel 
Hayes; “ % The Wanderer; An 
Invocation to Melancholy; The 
Obſequies of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
by Anne Frantis ;“ Sonnety, and 
other Poems, with' a Verfification 
of the fix Bards of Offian';** Calls 
Poet, a Poem, inſcribed to Mr. 
Jerningham :“ & The Veterin';" 
« Poetical Trifles, by Edward 
Trapp Pilgrim, Eſq.” ; Carwithin's 
« Seaſons of Lit * Pictures 
from Nature, in twelve Sonnets;“ 
and „ Pictureſque Poetry,” &c. by 
the rev. J. Teaſdale. 3; 
With & to the very few Dra . 
matic publications which we have 
to mention, we fhall follow our u- 
ſual practice, and content ourſelves 
with little more than barely an- 
nouncing their names. In trave- 
dy, „ The Patriot,“ 1 
ubliſhed from a manuſcript of the 


late Dr. Johnſon, corrected by him- 


ſelf, was a literary impoſition, which 
was detected and conſigned to obli- 
vion, at the moment of its birth, 


The comedies of the year were, Mr. 


Cumberland's «+ Natural Son,” 
which continues in poſſeſſion of the. 
public favour; and © Faſhionable 
OS FO Lei- 


plea 
thei 
may 
lary 
Ir 
Bow 
man 
tion 
{tory 
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work 
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Levities,“ by Leonard Macnally, 


eſq. It may be proper to mention, 
as, that Mr. Murphy has pub · 
liſkcd à new and improved edition 


of his. favqurite comedy, The 


Way to keep Him,” Lbe comic 
operas were, The Fair Ameri- 
can,” by Mr. Pillon; “ The Cho- 
leric Fathers.“ y Mr. Holcroft ; 
« Liberty Hall;“ and © The Nun- 
nery.“ In ere, Mrs. Inchbald's 
pen 7 « Appearance is a- 
gainſt them, -+ +, 


8 

Under the head of Miſcellaneous 
Productions, the firſt place is due to 
Mr. Nichols's, ++ Collection of Miſ- 
cellaneous Tracts, by the late Wil- 
liam Bowyer, Printer,“ &c. winch 
the editor hach illuſtrated by. occa- 
lional notes. Mr, Nichols applies 
himſelf w.th indefatigable induſtry, 
in collecting and preſerving the re · 
mains of ſuch valuable men as have 


been gillinguiſhed, either by their 
keerary abilities, or their uſefulneſs 
to mankind. We fincerely applaud. 


the ſpirit which engages him in ſuch 
an undertaking ; and we view, with 


pleaſure, ſuch ſcattered features ot 


their ſentiments and characters, as 
may be collected from their epiſto- 
lary correſpondence.. * 

In the volume before us, Mr. 
Bowyer's Remarks on Kennett's Ro- 
man Antiquities; Bladen's Trauſla- 
tion of Cæſar ; on the Roman Hi- 
ftory, Commerce, and, Coin; on 
Middlcton's Life of Cicero; and 
his abridgement of a very curious 
work, called Pictor Errans, are an 
additional teſtimony to his literary 
abilities and taſte, and will afford 
much entertaiument to his readers. 
The letters, likewiſc, of his friends, 
particularly of Gale, Clarke, and 
Maitland, will not be an unaccept- 
able preſent to the public. 

In our Regiſter of, lait year, we 
expreſſed great ſatisfaction at the 


leſs. His 


endeavours of Mr. Ramſay, to me- 
liorate the condition of the Negro 
ſlaves in our plantations; and our 
hopes that fuch benevolent endea- 
vours would not prove wholly uſe- 
pamphlet, of which we 
then gave an account, has been 
warmly attacked by Mr. Tobin, of 
Briſtol, in his “ Curfory' Remarks. 
upon the rev. Mr, Ramiay's Eſſay 
on the Treatment and Converſion 
of African Slaves in the Sugar Co- 
lonies.“ The defign of this re- 
marker is to ſhew, that Mr. Ram- 


fay's deſcriptions of the hardſhips 


the Negroes belonging to Britills 
ſubjects, and their comparative hap- 
incſs in the French illands are not 
tounded in truth; that his motives 
in-writing his Efſay, were not thoſe 
of humanity, but the effects of an 
irritable diſpoſition, and perſonal 
pique ; and that many parts of his 
plan are r 9 
and impradticable. We are ready 
to acknowledge that this author 
writes with great ſhrewdneſs and 
Plaufibility. But he has not been 


able to leſſen our deteſtation of the 


inhuman cuſtom of cnflaving our 
fellow-creatures, which received a. 
keener edge from the repreſenta- 
tions of Mr, Ramfay ; not can what. 
he ſays of the peeviſhnels. of his 
temper, of his cruel treatment of 
his flaves, of his avarice, and of 
his neglect of duty as a clergyman, 
be conſidered as tending, in the leaſt. 
degree, to invalidate the principles, 
for which he contends. To theſe 
*« Remarks,“ Mr. Ramſay hath 
publiſhed a 5 Beru, in which, 
after quoting and anſwering many 
paiſages from Mr. Tobin's perform- 
ance, he indulges to the ſame kind 
of perſonal invective, which wg ob- 
ſerved in the compoſition of liis op- 
ponent, \Ve with to loſe fight, eu- 
tirely, of the aſperities which have 
been very unproperly admitted into, 

| this 
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this controverſy ; and to expreſs our tion and improvement of the femalo 


hopes, that the various efforts made 
in favour of the "intereſts of huma - 
nity, will ultimately prove ſucceſs- 


fal, in aboliſhing a practice incon- 
fiftent with the genuine ſpirit of the 
1 conſtitution, a 


rality of the age. abt 

In the next place we ſhall take 
notice of ſuch miſcellaneous publi- 
cations as are intended to affiſt in 
the formation and improvement of 


young minds. In this claſs we may 


Williams' „Letters on Edu- 
cneion; Birch's „ Confilia ; or 
Thoughts upon ſeveral Subjects,“ 
&c. ; * Dialogues concerning the 


cation, contain ſuch kind of in- 
formation as may be found uſeful 


and agreeable to young minds. He 


has made frequent uſe ot the thoughts 
of Bacon, Milton, Locke, Harris, 
and others, who have written on the 
ſame ſubject. His treatife, how- 


ever, would have been more accept - 


able if it had not been loaded with 
ach a number of quotations from 
the claſſics ; in many inſtances they 
will be thought unneceſlary, in o- 
thers oftentatious and pedantic. 
Birch's «© Confilia” appear to have 
been publiſhed from the beſt of mo- 
tives, that of engaging the hearts 
of the young to the love of virtue 
and religion. On th:s account the 
author is deſerving of commenda- 
tion ; and his labours, if they are 
not diſtinguiſhed by any murks of 
novelty or literary excellence, may, 
nevertheleſs, prove an uſeful pre- 
ſervative againſt the vices and fol- 
ties of the age. In the Dialog ues 
concerning the Ladies,” we havea 
variety of ſubjects diſcuſſed, with a 
peculiar reference to the informa- 


diſgrace- 
to the improvement and libe- 


Ladies * and Moral and Senti- 
mental Eſſays, on miſcellaneous 
Subjects, written in Retirement,“ 
c. Wiliams's Letters on Edu- 


mind. The ſubjects are, female 
dreſs, and the importance of ſome 
attention in the ladies to intellec- 


tual acquiſitions; female literary 


characters and talents, and the dif. 


ferent eee that have been 


tne: of them; marriage, and col- 
ateral topics; female politeneſs, 
gentleneſs, and meekndfi, Theſe 
dia ogues are interſperſed with a+ 
muſing anecdotes and obſervations 
from different authors; and are fol- 
lowed by an hiſtorical eſſay on the 
ancient Amazons, We recommend 
this little volume on account of the 


valuable and inſtructive ſentiments 


conveyed in it, Which are clothed 
in neat and perſpicuous language. 
The Moral and Sentimental Ef. 
ſays, on miſcellaneous Subjects,“ 
&. are hkewiſe deſerving our at- 


tention, on account of the many 


juſt ſentiments to be met with in 
them, and the ſpirit with which 
they expoſe the levities and vices of 
the faſluonable world. | 


The Novels and Romances of the 
year have been exceedingly nume-' 
rous. But as it would be inconfiſt- 
ent with our plan to enter into their 
reſpective merits, we ſhall mention 
the titles only of ſuch as bave fallen 
under our eye. Theſe are, „The 
Hiſtory of Sir Henry Clarendon; 
„The Conqueſts of the Heart, by 
a Lady; „The Nabob ;” „The 
Aeroſtatic Spy ;** „ Anna, or Me- 
moirs of a Welch Heireſs; “Con- 
ſtance;*” © Moreton Abbey In 
„The Quaker,” and“ The Game- 
ſters. The following are ſpoken 
of, by thoſe who have read them, 
in terms of approbation: Walwyn's 


„Love in a Cottage,” Potter's 


« Favourites of Felicity,“ „ The 
Vale of Glendour, or Memoirs of 
Emily Weſtbrook,” „ Modern 


Times ;” and more particularly fo, 
66 The 
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« The Adventures of fix Princeſſes 
of Babylon; „Maria, „The 
Hiſtory of the hon. Edward Morti- 
mer ;** « Intereſting Memoirs, by a 
Lady;“ „Eleonora, from the Sor- 
rows of Werter;” and © Euge- 


nius.“ 4x 
We ſhall conclude our article of 


Domeſtic Literature with a brief 


notice of Dr, Burney's Account 
of the mulical Performances in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, and at the Pan- 
theon, May the 26th, 27th, 29th, 
and June the zoth and 5th, 1784, 
in Commemoration of Handel.“ 
When it was underſtood that our 
author was engaged to record the 
hiſtory of that grand muſical epo- 
eha, the expectations of the public 
were raiſed to the higheſt pitch, His 
enthuſiaſtic love of mufic, his pro- 
feſſional knowledge, his elegant 
taſte, and general learning, pointed 
him out as the fitteſt perſon. to un- 
dertake that taſk. And his execu- 
tion of it is ſuch, as abundantly 
gratiſies thoſe expectations, and does 


laſting honour to his abilities as an 


hiſtorian, and critic in his art. The 


Sketch,” as he modeſtly calls it, 
which he hath given of the Life of 
Handel, is drawn with the ſame ex- 
cellence, as his Account of the Com- 
memoration; and the anecdotes 
which he hath mentioned of him, 
yall be found intereſting and enter» 
taining. 


In looking back upon the domeſtic 
e of the year 1785, we 
our articles not near ſo numery 
ous as in ſome former years; par- 
ticularly under the heads of bibl- 
cal and polite Literature, pure Ma- 
themarics, Hiſtory, Biography, and 
Antiquities, We are not co 
ous, however, of having omitte 
any publication, entitled to a place 
in our annual Catalogue, Should 
we be miſtaken, we ſhall chearfully 
embrace a future occalion of 
ing our attention to any work of me- 
rit which we may have overlookeds 
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HE "REY Catholic Epi ſtles 


of the ſtles have been 
ubliſhed in Rufha, after the MSS. 
und at Moſcow by profeſſor Mat- 


thæi, with various readings, re- 


marks, and Greok ſcholiag never be- 
fore printed, together with the Vul- 
gate Latin, verhon of a MS. care- 
fully examined. 4 A 1s, 

Hartknoch, at Riga, The ſame au- 
thor has publiſhed the. Goſpel ac- 


cording to St. Luke, in Greek and 
Latin; Paul's Epiſtles to the Ro- 


mans, "Tits, Philemon; the firſt 
and ſecond Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians ; the Epiſtles to the Hebrews 
and Coloffians, each in Greek and 
Latin. It is now above ſour years 
ſince profeſſor Matthzi, began to 
publiſh his edition of the New Teſ- 
tament, according to the Moſcow 
MSS. which perhaps he holds in 
too much veneration. The learned 
in theology will find many remark- 
able deviations in his opinions and 
decifions on Tm ts of the 
Scriptures. M. Jaeniſch has given 
a «© Treatiſe on the Cure of the 
Cancer,” at Peterſburg. M. Apinus 
has printed a deſcription of his new 
invented microſcopes. The Opuſ- 
cula Analytica“ of the great 2 
were publiſhed at Peterſburg, 

1783, after his death. M. alas 
— 1 Tom. I. pars I. of his 
« Flora Ruſſica,“ under the au- 
ſpices of the empreſs, at whoſe ex- 
pence the work 1s undertaken, and 
who gives all the copies away. 


\ 
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Each | tree aa bank b. ww its name 
written in each of the .Eurgpean 
languages, and likewife in Very dia- 
lect ſpoken throughout the Ruſſian 
empire; 1 Ker extremely uſeful 
to the ſtudents of | botany 57 « An- 
ecdotes of Peter the Great, „ cots 
lected by. Jacques de Staehling, 
have been publiſhed "at. Lei ke, 
many of which are curious, and de- 
ſcriptive of the ſingular and im 
tuous character of that re mark to 


man. That, for inſtance, which. in- 
forms us, that the emperor being at : 
church at Dantzick, and finding his 


head cold, took off "the rig 'of 


the burgomaſter that ſat beſide him, 


and put it on his own head. As 


alſo that of madame Borſtein, VN N 


he himſelf tapped for the dto 
M. Nicholas 5 read before t 
Royal Academicians of Peterſburg 


the « Eulogy?” of his great maſter Þ 


Euler, which contains an abſtract 
of his life and works. Tlie labours 


of Euler are immenſe, and well | 


known. He went from his native 
country, Swifſerland, to Peterſburg, 
whence he was invited by the Tate 
king of Pruſſia; and who (as we 
think very much 'to his di vract) 
would ſcarcely permit Euler to leave 
Berlin, when he had once more a 
defire to return to Peterſburg, The 
famous M. Turgot, comptroller- 
general of France, at the ſolicita- 
tion of the marquis of Condorcet, 
prevailed on the French monarch to 
preſent fix thouſand livres to Euler, 


A} | 
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in reward for the benefit his diſ- 


coveries had done to ſociety; to 


which the empreſs of Ruſſia, when 
ſhe heard of it, added eight thou- 
ſand” more, Euler bad thirteen 
children, five of which only arrived 
at puberty ; three of them were 
ſons, each famous for his learning 
and abilities: and the grandchild. 


ren of Euler were thirty-fix, - all 


living at the time of his death. 


In Sweden a tract has been pub- 
liſhed, called“ Trangrums Acten, 
which fignifles the refuſe of her- 


rings after the oil has been extract - 


ed. The making of this oil is a 
branch of commerce extremely lu- 
crative to Sweden, and it had been 
pretended that the refuſe of the 
herrings, after the oil was made, 
being caſt into the ſea, injured both 


author is acquainted with the man- 
ners of the remote ages in which 
his. ſuppoſed perſonages lived, as 
well as the power he has over the 
imagination and the heart. 3 

M. Schmidts has publiſhed his 
third and fourth volumes of the 
German Hiitory,” which is to be 
continued, It is already ſuppoſed, 
a work ſo well authenticated, that 
the emperor, in his late conteſt 
with the king of Pruſſia, quoted the 
authority of this hiſtorian. 

We gave an account laſt year of 
M. de Rivatol's Prize Memoir on 
the Univerfality of the French Lan- 
guage. % The author of it took 
every poſſible means to make him- 
ſelf and his memoir known. M. 
Schwab, profeſſor of Stuttgard, and 
a more modeſt man, between whom 
and M. de Rivarols the prize was 


the fiſhery and navigation. The divided, has likewiſe publiſhed his 
king accordingly iſſued an edict, Memoir, and from the extracts we 


rohibiting this refuſe to be thrown 
into the ſea, But this being de- 
ſlructive to the intereſts of the ma- 
nufacturers, they obtained leave to 
make experiments, by which they 
have proved, that, inflead of bein 
injurious, this refuſe, by being cal 
into the ſea, was remarkably be- 
neficial to the fiſhery, and no im- 
pediment to navigation, 

peter Frederic Suhm has written 
the Hiſtory of Denmark, from 804 
to 941, in which many intereſiing 
facts are to be found relative to the 
Ruſſians, Germans, French, Eng- 
liſh, Iriſh, and Scotch. The au- 
thor has therein given many well- 
eſtabliſhed facts, hitherto unknown, 
of the invaſions the Normans made 
on thoſe kingdoms, and which will 
be of the utmoſt conſequence to 
future hiſtorians. M. Suhm has 
likewiſe written a novel, or ro- 
mance, called . Afsol”, (printed at 
Copenhagen) which is in great re- 
pute, and ſhews how perfectly the 


1785+ 


have ſeen, he appears to be a much 
better philoſopher. 

M. Goeze has given „A Hifts 
rical Eſſay on Worms, found ia 
the Inteſtines of Animals, in 
which are numerous, excelleat, and 
new obſervations. I he author's pa- 
tience has been unconquerable ; he 
has examined a vait number of 
animals and animalcula, with the 
help of the microſcope, and his 
account of the ſolium, or tape worm, 
is written with great care. 

M. Dobrizhoffer has printed 
three vols. of his “ Hiſtory of the 
Abbiponions,“ a warlike nation of 
Paraguay, in which, though the 
author has not that extended and 
philoſophie mind ſo much to be 
deſired in all writers, yet many 
very curious particulais may be 
found, as well relative to the na- 
tives as the Jeſuits, to whom the 
author is a friend. Their ſettle» 
ments in that country, the good 


they have done, and the falſehood 
h _- e of 


1822) 
of ſuppoling tbey- ever aſpired at 


empire there, are inſiſſed on, The 
work is altogether very curious. 


The ſecond volume of the Ara- 


bic, Perſian, and Turkiſh Dictio- 
nary,” by Meninſki, has been pub- 
liſhed at Vienna by careful editors, 
A very learned work, in the form 
of a lexicon on ancient medals, has 
been compoſed by M. Raſche, to 
which M. Heyne has written an ex- 
cellent preface; the firſt volume, 
from A to C, is printed at Leipfic. 
« A Continuation of a Voyage to 


Ceylon,“ by M. Wolf, is pub- 


liſhed at Peri'n, which chiefly, re- 
lates to the life of the author, fur- 
ther accounts of Jaffanapatnam, new 
- obſervations on elephants, white 
ants, a ſpecies of termites, which 
ſome of the inhabitants eat, the 
god Pew of the Malabars, the Ca- 
chou, the Malabar flaves, in the 
ſervice of the Dutch, &c: 

M. Jacquin has printed at Vienna 
« Memoirs on the Natural Hiſtory 
of Birds,“ chiefly extracted from 
his father's papers, and containing 
obſervations on many of the Ame- 
rican birds, and others found liv- 
ing in the Imperial mena at 
2 NY 7. 
1 Opuſcula Academica“ of the 
learned Heyne have appeared at Got- 
tingen. The author had held the pro- 
feſſor's chair 20 years in the year 
1782, he therefore reſolved to pub- 
th his Programa, which form a kind 
of annals of the univerſities; the firſt 
volume only is printed at preſent, 
and many critical remarks are found 
in it by the profeſſor on his own 
performances and Jabours, 

M. Reichenbach has begun to 
Write and print © Memoirs on Swe- 
diſa Pomerania. They are to be 
continued. The author poſſeſſes a 


philoſophic - ſpirit, as we are in- 


1 formed, and his reſearches are 
chiefly concerning population, agri- 
25 2 


1 


culture, commerce, induſtry, the 
police, education, navigation, fi- 
nances, and adminiſtration of juſtice 
in this country, which deſerves to 
be better known and better culti- 

M. Pfeffel, the hiſtorian, bas 
printed, at Straſburg,, « Commen- 
tarii de Limite Gallz,**_a learn 
work, and tending to liſh t 
peace of nations, by determini 
their boundaries. 

The „Beriptores Ecclefiaſtici de 
Muſica Sacra,” by Martin Gerbert, 
is a precious collection, made with 
incredible labour from the MSS. 
diſperſed through Italy, France and 
Germany, and will give the curious 
vaſt information on the ſtate of 
ecclefiaſtical muſic during the mid- 
dle ages. | * 

« Logarithmĩe Tables for the Uſe 
of Mathematicians, by M. Vagar, 
printed at Vienna, have been cal - 
culated with ſo much care, that a 
ducat is offered for every fault diſ- 
covered in them capable of pro- 
ducing an error, If they are as 
correct as they are ſaid to beg the 
work is almoſt invaluable. It is 
alſo publiſhed at a cheap price, that 
poor ſtudents may be able to pur- 
chaſe it, » 20 "= 

The firſt Part of a Hiſtory of 
the Life and Government of Fre- 
deric II. late King of Pruſſia,” has 
lately appeared at Leipſic, contain- 
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ing the fix firſt years of his reign, 


the materials of which are well ar- 


RR n kite 
M. Bock has ended his Natu- 


ral Hiſtory of Pruſſia, by a fifth 


volume, which treats of inſects and 
worms, b p * 
At Hanover M. Fiſcher has 
printed a firſt volume of his Hif- 
tory on the Commerce, Naviga- 
tion, Fiſheries, Inventions, Arts, 
&c, of Germany.” The well- 


founded reputation of the author” 
zives 
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ives every reaſon to ſuppoſe. that 

this muſt be a moſt n 
to all nations, but particularly to 
the Germans. 

A new editien of „“ Lambert's 
Syſtem of the World,” is pub- 
liſhed at Berlin, under the inſpec- 
tion of M. Merian. The genius 
of its author is more vaſt and po- 
etie than philoſophic, as the book 
may be read with pleaſure as a hiſ- 
tory of things that may be, but of 
which we have no good proof that 
they are. I 

M. Habenſtreit has publiſhed a 
Latin tract at Leipſic “ On the 
Decompoſition of Water,” which 
contains many curious chemical ex- 
periments, 

M. Buſching has given the world 
„% A comparative Eſſay on the Gre- 
cian and Modern Philoſophy,” 
printed at Berlin. The author 
appears fomewhat prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the ancients ; his 3 
however, is profound, and his ſu 
ject rieh, and equally capable of 
information and amuſement to men 
of literature. 

M. Bergmann has printed a 
pamphlet at Mentz, containing 
„% An Enquiry into what Animals 
certainly are t, and what they 

bably are; in which the long- 
eonteſted ſubject of inſtinct is han- 
dled. The author, by comparing 
animals to machines made by men, 
and afterwards to men themſelves, 
produces many arguments in fa- 
vour of the ſouls of beaits, and to 
prove that they are not actuated by 
that blind inſtinct which has been 
o generally ſuppoſed. 

aron Hoffman has preſented the 
world with! A Memoir on Iron 
Founderies, which the Goettingen 


revi-wers praiſe as one of the beſt 


any where to be found. The an- 
thor thews an incredible fund of 


Lnowlede of the utmoſt utility, 
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and gives numerous inſtructions for 
the multiplication and improytement 
of iron utenſils, e 
M. Merk has printed at Darm- 
ſtadt A Second Letter on the foſ- 
fil Bones of the Elephant and Rhi- 
noceros, found in Germany, and 
articularly in Heſſe-Darm ꝗadt.“ 
t contains an account of new dife 
coveries tince the publication of his 
“ Firſt- Leiter,” The head of a 
rhinoceros has been dug up at Lame _ 
pertſhein, near Worms; part of 
the head and jaw-bone of a rhino- 
ceros, in the country of Rudol- 
ſtadt; the teeth of a rhinoceros, 
near Mayence, with fix rhinoceros's 
bones, dug up in Germany; all 
which the author ſuppoſes ſo many 
certain indications of the revolu- 
tions of the globe, 1 | 
„The Geography, Topogra- 
phy; and Hiſtory ard the Cape of 
Good Hope, by M. Menzel,” print 
ed at Glogau, is a work of great 
merit for the exactitude and truth 
of the relations it contains, It is 
ſo very circumſtantial as ta be li- 
able to offend many readers; but 
there are others to whom, for this 
very reaſon, it will give great'pleu- 
ſure, becauſe, by this means, it 
tranſports them into the coun- 
try, place, and fituation of the au- 
thor, at the moment he is writing, 
The firſt part has only appeared at 
preſent ; when completed, it will, 
with Sparman's Voyage,“ form 
an excellent hiſtory of the Cape. 
John Bernoulli has publiſhed at 
Berlin the Aſtronomical Obſerva- 
tions of M. Wolf, made at Dantzicy 
from 1774 to 1784.”: At Mar- 
bourg, M. Curtius has printed “A 
Coliection of hiſtorical Tracts, from 
1783 to 1785.“ in which the ſeeret 
views of the courts of Berlin, Ha- 
nover, and Vienna, are often ex- 
oled under a new point of view, 
he Cologne Gazette has atnouncs” 


* 2 &, 
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ed, that the baron de Hupſeh, of 
Cologne, has been happy enough 
to diſcover that this city was one of, 
if not the firſt in which. the art of 
printing was exerciſed ; having 
found not only a page engraved in 
wood, according to the mode in 
which printing was originally per- 
formed, but alſo other proofs that 
this art was firſt practiſed. at Co- 
lozne:: n ene 

Profeſſot Weber bas given the 
learned world “ A Treatiſe on com- 
mon Air, and the Air that Bodies 
contain,“ in which work be has en- 
dearoured to collect the various ex- 
; 18 of others, Which are 

cattered, and diſtract the attention 
of young ſtudents, ſo as to form a 
whole. What is remarkable, In the 
midſt of his reſearehes into the pro- 
perties of air, he has addieſſed bim - 
ſelf to the feelings as well as the un- 
derſtanding, which he frequently 
has the arte derply to affect. Mr. 


Schetbern has collected various 


ſcattered traits: by the great Lin- 
naeus on medicine and botany, the 
eighth volume of which is lately 
printed at Erlang A learnod me- 
moir, entitled “ New: Obſervations 
on Generation, was read by pro- 
feſſor Bloumenbarch before the 
Academy of Sciences at Goettin- 
gen The experiments and views 
of the author were worthy of the 
ſociety to whom they were addreſſ- 
ed. The firtt volume of the Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Auſtria, Saltzbourg, 
Paſſauu, aud Berehtes-Gaden,“ has 
been written and printed by M. 
Schrank, at Saltzbourg, and is a 
work of conſequence to natural hi- 
ſtorv. ö SITS: | «; -*% F 
At the Hague, A Collection of 
Memoirs on the-Analogy between 
Electricity and Magnetiſm, by Pro- 
ſeſſor Van Swinden,“ kas appeared, 
which does new honour to the in- 
telligence and indefatigable indult 
of its author, and is highly worthy 
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of the enlightened philoſophy of 
the preſent age. His expoſition of 
the famous empiric Meſmer, and 
the manner in which he has deye- 
loped the falſity. of the, Meſmerian 
ſy.lem,, does honour to himſelf and 
ſcience.  M, Dehu has reprinted. at 
Helmſtadt his Treatiſe on the 
Tincture of Regulus of Antimony, 
ſaturated with cauſtic Salt, and its 
remarkable medical Properties, to- 
gether with an Account of the Man- 
ner of preparing ſuch Tinctures.“ 
J. Mauvillon, captain in the Heſ- 
ſian ſervice, has publiſhed, « An 
Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Art of War 
during the war of thirty Years ;” 
that is, the memorable war preceding 
the peace of Munſter. The fame 
author. has written a more extenſive 
and important work „ On the 
Changes produced by the Inven- 
tion of Gunpowder in the military 
Art,“ which perhaps places him 
among the firſt of military writers. 
At Leipſic, M. Breitkopf has prin:+ 
ed his firſt part of “ An Inquiry 
into the Origin of playing Cards, 
Paper made of Linen, and Wood 
Engravings.“ The work is accu- 
rate and acute: the two firſt articles 
only are treated of in the preſent 
publication. The Royal Society 


of Goettingen has publiſhed their 


„ Tranſactions for the Year 1782,” 
which contains four memoirs on na- 
tural philoſophy. The firſt, ob- 
ſervations on ſeveral elaſſes of plants 
in the royal garden ; ſome of which 
are new, others little known, by 
profeſſor Murray: the ſecoi.J, on 
the acid ſprings of Driburg, by 
Gmelin : the third, concerning the 


hiſtory of ſugar, by Beckman, in 
which he endeavours, with great 
-probability, to prove that ſugar was 


unknown tothe ancients : the fourth 
contains anatomico-obſtetrical oby 
ſervations on the ſtructure of th 
human ovum and ſecundine, by 


prefeſſor Riſberg, They are learn- 


ed, 
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ed, intereſting, and original. Theſe 
Tranſactions contain two memoits 
on Mathematics, and five on Hi- 
ſtory and Philology. The firſt, on 
the improvements made in military 
arms, ſince the time of the ancient 
Greeks, by profeſſor Heyne: the 
ſecond, on the time in Which Mi- 
chael Glycas lived, one of the By- 
zantine hiſtorians, by profeſſor Wal- 
chius : the third, relativeto certain 
works and fragments of the Socra- 
tic ſchool, particularly the Dia- 
logues of Aſchyles, Plato's Epi- 
ſtles, thoſe of his con- diſciples, and 


the Table of Cebes, by profeſſor Mei- 


ners, in which ſtrong proofs are 
brought that they are moſt of them 


ſpurious: the fourth concerning 
Herodotus 


"Thrace, as deſcribed by 
and Thucydides, by profeſſor Gat- 


terer: the fifth, an enquiry into the 


ſources of information and authors, 
from whom Diodorus Siculus com- 
poſed his hiſtory, written with in- 
finite erudition by profeſſor Heyne. 
M. de Hertzberg, miniſter of ſtate 


to the late king of Pruſſia, and one 


of the Berlin academicians, has 

rinted his „ Diſcourſe read on the 

ing's Birth-Day, concerning Popu- 
lation in 8 and on that of the 
Pruffian Dominions in particular.” 
The author is the known panegy- 
rift of his royal maſter, and there- 
fore muſt be read with caution. He 

retends, 'that Frederic doubled 
hs population of his hereditary do- 
minions, and by means of his new- 


ly acquired provinces trebled that 


of the whole Pruſhan ſtates ; but 
we preſume he muſt date from the 
conclufion of the laſt war his ma- 
jeſty waged againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, when the population of the 
Pruffian territories was miſerably 
decreaſed. This pamphlet ſhould 
be read with infmite caution ; it 
may otherwiſe induce people, not 
ſuthciently - accuſtomed to conſider 
ſuch ſubjects, to bellere that an ab+ 
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ſolute monarchy" is the beſt of go- 
vernments 3 a detellahle opinion, 
deſtructive of *' mankind, and which. 
we are always forry when we find 
learned men endeavouring to pro- 
pagate. 1 Ny 
The twenty-firſt and twenty · ſe · 
cond volumes of the Haarlem So- 
ciety Have appeared. the latter of 
which contains a moſt” excellem 
Diſſertation, by profeſſor Caſtillon, 
ot Berlin, ur. the priuei- 
ples and characters of analogy, and 
how it ought (o be applied in the 
inveſtigation of phyſical and moral 
truths.” Another Diſſertation in the 
ſame volume is as contemptible as 
the above is excellent. It is an en- 
uiry into the moral ſtate of chil» 
ren after this lite, by Lambert 
Meyer. The difcuſhon of ſuch a 
queſtion cannot be read without 
pity, for the ill- directed labours of 
the author. * 
While ſpeaking of German lite 
rature; let us mention two different 
works in French, confilling of tranſ- 


lations from the German, from 


their moſt eſteemed tragedies and 
comedies; The firſt, 'in twelve vo- 
lumes, is completed. The authors 
were meſſieurs Freidel, and de Bon- 
neville. Freidel was a German; 
and hie part of the work chiefly 
conſiſted in procuring the pieces, 
and viving a mere literal tranilation' 
to his fellow- labdurer, whoſe taſk it 
was to beſtow on them thar ſpirit 
and elegance, without which ſuch 
works are little likely to be read. 
This tranſlation has been very ſuc- 
ceſsful. The ſecond is by meſ- 
Geurs Junker and Leibault, four 
volumes of which are only yet print. 
ed; but the authors propoſe a con- 
tinuation, if they meet the ſucceſs 
they hope. A ſketch likewiſe of a 
« New general Code of Laws for 
the Pruſſian States,” has appeared 
at berlin, and our accounts 


ſay is very much ſuperior, as 
X 3 
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M. cg e is alſo tranſlated into 


far as it goes, to the Frederician 
Code. 5 1 
« New Arabic Lexicon, by 
John Willmet,” is publiſhed at Rot- 
terdam, forme of the Koran,” 
«Hariri,” and the Life of Timur,“ 


three works which are ſuppoſed to 


be written in the pureſt Arabic. 
At Leyden, the chevalier Junei has 
publiſhed, a “General Hiſtory of 
the Kingdoms of Cyprus, Jeruſa- 
lem, Armenia, and Egypt;” a 
work deſerving all poſhble atten- 
tion by thoſe whoſe hiſſorical re- 
ſearches are this way bent. To 


this ' Hiſtory is added the preſent, 


State of Egypt, a Diſſertation on 


their Bicroglyphics, and reflections 


on the proper means to conquer 
Egypt and Cyprus. This Hiſtory 
is written in French, »  _ 
Having thus given a brief ac- 
count of A the works moſt deſerv- 
ing netice that have come within 
our knowledge, publiſhed in Ruſ- 
fla, Sweden; Denmark, Ge rmany, 
and Holland, we ſhall now turn our 
attention ſouthwards, and proceed 
with a recapitulation of the works 
of Italian authors which have ap- 
ared in- the courſe of the year 
1785, and ſuch of 1784, as had 


not before come to hand. 


M. Grimaldi has publiſhed ſeve- 
ral volumes of his © Annals of the 
Kingdom of Naples.“ The ex- 
tracts we have ſeen are written with 
a free and philoſophic ſpirit, which 
is always the more honourable to its 
author when exerciſed in a coun- 
try inimical to liberty of ſpeech and 
+ 1 He has invited the learned 
to give him their aſſiſtance, with a 
promiſe to 23 the names of 
thoſe who ſhall contribute to his 
work. He has likewiſe greatly pro- 
fited by our own famous hiſtorian, 
Gibbon's «© Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.“ The « Hiſtory 
of Ruſſia,” written in French by 


Italian. Perhaps it is the beſt hi- 
ſtory of Ruſſia extant, and the tranſ- 
lation is ſaid to be faithful. The 
twelfth volume of Saccarelli's E- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory,“ in Latin, has 
appeared. The abbé Seſtini has 
publ:ſhed ſeven volumes of Let- 
ters, written from Sicily and Tur- 
key, to his Friends in Tuſcany.” 
They are printed at Leghorn; and 
the abbe has paid particular atten- 
tion to the private lives of the 
Turks, the-natural and botanical 
productions of the countries he had 
paſſed through, and been careful to 
ſupply the defects of other travel - 
lers, who have had too much haſte 
and too little attention to deſeribe 
the Ottomans, and their empire, 
ſuch as they really are. From Leg - 
horn, likewiſe, John Mariti has ſent 
his © Chronology of the Latin 
Kings of Jeruſalem?” into the world. 
It includes nearly four centuries, 
that is to ſay, from the proclama- 
tion of Godfrey in 1099, to the 
death of James the Poſthumous, ſon. 
of James the Baſtard, in the yeur 


1475 a 22 

| 15 our laſt Regiſter we mentioned 
a daring friar who had conteſted 
the legal rites of primacy of the 
pope ; at preſent we muſt mention 
an author, who, with a more re- 


ligious but leſs philaſophic ſpirit, 


has written an unſwer, in which he 
has not ſpared his endeavours to 
load the aforeſaid hardy friar with 
all the opprobrium in his- pow- 
er. * Piedmonteſe Biography, 
by Charles Tenirelli, Decade the 
Firſt,” has been printed at Turin, 
and contains the hves of eight kings 
of the Lombards, and two of Ita- 
ly, born in Piedmont, or at leaſt 
convoking the ſtates there. M. 


Maſſa, advocate at Mantua, has 
publiſhed . A Treatiſe on Crimes 
and Puniſhments,“ which, in fact, 
is the work of the famous Becca- 
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ria re · tranſlated from a French au- 
thor, who himſelf had tranſlated 
Beccaria from the Italian, but by 
another arrangement. had made 
ſome improvements in the. work. 
The preſent tranſlator has added 
notes. The firſt volume is only 
yet printed, at Monaco, at the ex- 

nce of the typographical ſociety. 

he firſt volume of a Hiſtorical- 
chronological Abſtract of pontifical, 
imperial, and ſectary Councils, with 


political and moral Reflections, Ci- 


tations, and Remarks, has been 
written by M. Forci, and printed 
at Florence, Taſte, preciſion, and 
learning, characterize this work, 
which is in reality a ſmall library 
in its kind. Our readers perhaps 
will excuſe, or perhaps thank us 
for noticing a und contemptible in 
itſelf on account of its ſubject, but 
for that reaſon curious to the good 
free prote ſtants of England, It is an 
oration by the abbe. Traverſari, in 

raiſe of the bleſſed Lorenzo de 

rindiſi. That they may judge we 
will tranſlate a ſhort paſſage, where 
the holy orator deſcribes the victory 
gained by the Auſtrians over the 
Ottomans, - under the . favourable 
auſpices and in conſequenee of the 
preſence of Brindili.z Oh, what 
a ſpectag le ĩt was to behold him, in- 
tpired. by God, animating by his 
preſages the. combatants); giving 
courage, by the ſound of his voice, 
to chiefs who ſtood in ſuſpence, 
and communicating his own ar- 
dour to the timid battalions. -. Spite 
of the inequality of troops, and 
the diſadvantage of the fituation 
of the poſts, Lorenzo, in the name 
of the God of Armies, counſelled 
the attack, Admire him !; behold ! 


he no more reſembles a mortal and 
terreſtrial being! All the confidence 
of Moſes, praying on the moun+ 
tain, ſhines in his face; his cou- 
rage diſplays.all the zeal of Joſhua 
vanquiſhing the Amalekites. With 


but elog 
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one hand he triwnpkant elevates 
the ſign of the croſs; with the 
other guides his courſer, who, him- 
ſelf, directed by ſome, ſuperior vir- 
tue, winds and faves. his rider in 
his ſwift courſe from the well aim; 
ed blows of barbarian, ſcymitars, 
Thus,ammating the troops of the 
faithful, he rapidly flies where wing 
the greateſt number of inimical ar- 
rows, where thunders — x loudeſt 
fury the enemy's artillery, Cous 
rageous Chicts,. in vain would you 
intercept his career! Behold you 
not, deſcended from on high, the 
Almighty wars for him and you ? 
What, though death, glanced from 
a thouſand parts, comes to aſſault 
him, obedient to his voice, death 
ſtops, and with double fury returns 
to exterminate the reproved nation. 
gee the unequal armies approach, 
they elaſh, they, mingle, the fight 
ros hot, but ſoon the heavens 
clare for juſtice and, the faithful. 
The barbaria Franks cannot with, 
ſtand. the Auſtrian, yalour, inſpired 
and protected by heaven; they art 
broken and cat ta the cartb. Jod 
diſperſes and bows them down, the 


ſword moys . em, the proud Otto- 
man ſwims in a Ar 4 blo » and 
views with terror N thouſand 
of his flain warriors. Flight only 
can fave him, and flight itſelf 13 
raſh and uncertain z mountains of 
Alain, . duſt and ſnoke op and con- 
found him, and tbe exterminating 
angel purſues bim, /7a, iVorum 
texebrae et angelns Doming perſrguens 
701. (P A All 4 20 J de. 
ſpair for the vanquiſhed, all ſafety 
and triumph for. the. victor.“ Elo- 
quenee muſt be allowed the orator, 
quence for thepropagation of 
. falſehood and glaring abſurdity, be- 
comes only the more ridiculous by 
its excellence. Count Char- 
les Bettoni, equally to the ho- 
nour 97 42 and Ip 
ing, propoſed a prize of a hun 
X 4 | dreg 
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dred ſequims ta the author of ewen- 
8 tales, which might beſt in 
pire youth with the love of virtue. 
This prize, on aſter- oonſideration, 
was offered for the belt. memoir on 
the Means af-kindling and pre- 

ſerving the Love of Virtue among 
the young Nobility.-: The me- 
moirs. to be judged * 
micians of Padua. ewhat to 
the diſgrace of Italian literature, 
the prize. memoir was written by 


M. Lieberkuhn, and the two ſes - 


cond beſt by metheurs Villaume and 
Hottinger, "All three Germans. At 
Naples the firſt volume of Captain 
_ Cook's Voyages is tranjlated and 
bliſned, and is ſaid to be well 
vecuted- A Proſpectus alſo of an 


Italian Cyclopædia bas appeared 
there; - as Ferrara the abbe Aime- 


rich has rte in Latin An En- 


quiry cenckrning the Works of an- 
cient Authors that have been loſt in 
or Wbolly.“ The work is 
= and acute, and will give 
N to lovers of elaſſic learn- 
Abbe. Denina has collected 
ba augmented his Differtations 
on the Revolutions of Literature,” 
and publiſned the firſt volume of 
the third edition. 
rio Lupo, known for his profound 
erudition, has preſented the world 
with 555 firſt volume of his Co- 
dex Diplomaticus, Civitatis et Ec- 
clefiz Ie gonenfe, & printed in fo- 
lio at Bergamo; à learned and 
- uſeful work for law ſtudents. Fa- 


ther Deltini ar Furin, has given a ety 


Relation of the Expedition of the 
French Fleet in the Eaſt Indies 
during the years 158 t, 2, and 3, un- 
der the 


from his. work: 


50 arid dying, whom | entreated-1 in 
is laſt moments to hope in God; 


the poor 5 with a faint voice 


the acade-- 


The canon Ma- 


e mand of M. de Suff- 
rein; the following is a quotation. 
-+6. Three failors 
brought me a:young officer-wound-: 
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ſaid Alas there is no more hope 
and expired. With the help of u 
ſallor i took his body, and was car- 
rying him to one of the — 
to have him thrown into 
meamwhile a ball bruſhed — my 
head, and another almoſt touched 
me a little below the waiſt: an offis- 
cer ſeeing me, called out, reverend 
Sir, get to your poſt; J am going, 
replied I, 1 am not fool enough 5. 
ſtay here. 
NI. Pignoti has given a fiſth 
edition at Lucca, of his Fables 
and Poems, which we! mention, 
becauſs among the things 'added, is 
a ſhort- poem called “ the Tomb 
of 8 „ The fame of our 
immortal bard will in time be ſpre d 
over the whole earth. The Abbé 
Seſtini has printsd- at Florence, 4 
ſmall but apparently valuable work, 


on „Turki © WH Tm. Agricul- 
ture, and Huntin ned on 
the canal of Conſt; — The 


* Flora Pedemonte, by. . Allio- 
ni, ſuperintendant of the Botany 
Gutdcn and | Muſeum,” has aps 
red at Turin, The work was 
impatiently expected; it is in two 
volumes folio; with ninety two 
plates, containing figures of new or 
rare 8 to the number of two- 
d and twenty, eight; his 


| — are all natives of Piedmont, 


and amount to more tha two thou- 
ſand eight hundred, his ſyſtem the 
ſame 3 in his fifth volume of 
„ Miſcellanies of the Royal Soci- 
of Tutin.“ The ſecond vo- 
lume of the Elements of Canom- 
cal Juriſprudence“ has at length 
appeared 'at Bologna, containing 
ſubjects in alphabetical arrango- 
ment, from the letter ]), to the let 
ter I. Ihe fame eleatneſs: aud 
precifion which diſtinguiſhed. the 


firſt volume, are apparent in thy - 
_ ſecond, 


The Abbs.Qupplerver has pubs 


I thed 
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liſned a ſhort work on “ Coſmo» 
graphy, and the preſent Nate of 
the World,“ (meant as a proſpectus 
to an intended large one) which he 
has executed with method, leart - 
ing, and intelligence. The Abbe 
Curiazia, member of the Royal A+ 


cademy of Naples, has publiſhed a 


„% Memoir on Mulberry: 1'rees and 
Silk Worms, very uſeful to all 
concerned in the culture of thoſe 
objects, becauſe the obſervations are 
made in a country where this cul- 
ture has been brought to the high- 


eſt perfection; it is printed at 
Rome. The firſt volume of 44 Let- 


ters on Meteorology” have been 
publiſhed by Abbe Cavalli at Rome, 
which form the firſt part of a com- 
plete elementary treatiſe on that 


ſcience, with directions how to 


chooſe the beſt inſtruments, and 
make © obſervations leaſt .hable to 
error. At the ſame city, the Abbe 
Marini has bliſhed „ The An- 
cient Inſcriptions of the Palaces and 
Country Houſes of the Albani Fa- 
mily,” With notes; which is ſaid 
to be one of the moſt curious in 
its kind that has ever appeared. 
* An Eu 


demy at Florenge, has appeared at 
that city; the author is M. Gia- 
netti. At Faenza, M. Zaccaria 


has republiſhed, in two volumes, the Sapp 


«, Diflertations Sacred and Pro- 
fane, of the learned Florentine 


antiquarian, P. Lupi; whoſe cha- 
racter is well known. At Florence 


the ſecond volume On Naviga- 
tion Laws” has appeared, and the 
impatience with Which thoſe who 
had read the firſt waited: for this 
work, is a prelage of its merit and 
ſucceſs. A beautiful edition of 
„ Anacreon, with a Latin verſion, 
has been given from the royal preſs 
at Parma, aud is ſaid to equal any 


thing. Which the typographical art 


debted for both to the 
cence of the arch- duke Ferdinand. 


in honour of Captain 
Cook, read before the Royal Aca- 


has hitherto produceds | The learn- 
ed editor Bodoni has, with no com- 


mon erudition; written An Eſſay 
on the Life, Charmcter, and De 


Age in which he lived.“ An e- 
qually beautiful edition of © Heſi- 
od” has iſſued from the fame preſs, 
with the excellent Latin verfion af 


Abbe Zamagna. The Italians, and 
are in- 


the learned world in general, 
al muniſi. 


Fbe Abbe Seraſſi has (publiſhed 
« A Life of Tafſo;? of: which the 
Italian reviewers "ſpeak in high 


terms. The Phaoniad, “ a tran 


mus and 
reek into 
L at Nas 


lation of new found h 
odes of Sa * 
Italian verſe, has 


ples without a date ; the prob@ihs« - 


M. Oſſur, one of the literati of 
COS on board 4 Nuſſian 
veſſel in the ÆEgean Sea, arrived at 
the ancient ata, whence; 
from the top of a rock, the unhappy 


Sappho is ſaid to have caſt herſelf, 


M. - Offuri was deſtrous to obferve 


if any remains of the famous Leu- 


cadian Temple of Apallo ſtill ex · 
iſted ; his curioſity wag 
ſatisſied. Amon 13 


ho had been buried there, 
Deſirous of farther diſcoveries, he 
cauſed | excavations to be made in 
the environs, where he had the 
happineſs to find a hollow ſtone, 
in which: papers-were encloſed con- 


_ taining the verſes of the preſent 


2 Nr very a- 
pochr 7 oſes a conſi- 
Jerable fund . Gredk erudition in 
the impoſtor, and à refined' taſte. 
He pretends the original Greek is 
now at Peteriburgh, among the 
papers of the late M. Oſſur, re- 


cently degd ; the learned would be 


glad 
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importing that 
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— 
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. wete made public. The 
F and laſt volume of M. Pa- 
gano's ( Political Eſſays“ have ap- 

ed at Naples, and diſcover con- 
n derable acuteneſs and knowledge 
but perhaps not ſufficient attention 
to the liberties of mankind, which 
vriters on ſuch ſubjects ought, but 
dare not always pay. | 


M. D'Iturriaga having been at- by 


racked for diſhonouring bimſelf, bis 
country, and all mankind, by writ- 
ing againſt religious tolerance, has 
been weak enough to defend himſelf 
and doctrĩine, in,a new pamphlet iſ- 
ſued from Rome; the original cauſe 
of which. was, the celebrated. cir- 
eular letter in favour. of tolera- 
tion by. the biſhop of Konigſgratz. 
Ide twelfth and laſt volume of 
« The Florentine Law Decifions,” 
have appeared; a work in high eſti- 
mation among the Italian lawyers. 

r. Paolini has publiſhed. at Flo- 
oo 6 A Pati in. the Kagich 
mate Freedom of Commerce, writ- 
ten with the beſt views, and in a 
1 2 and clear ſtyle. 


V. Seſlini, beforementioned, has 
alſo wrinen Letters of a Voyage 
or the Levant, and 2 the . 

f Aſita, oppoũte Conſtantinople,” 
They e Curious. parti- 
eulars, more eſpecially a deſerip- 
rioh of Mount Olympus, in the 
neighbourhood of Brufla, a cele- 
brated town of Bythima. Ar Colle, 
in Tuſcany, „Memoirs of the 
Life of Metaftafio, and a Eulogy 
on Jomelli,“ by M. Mat, have ap- 
pea ed, which. have every appear- 
ance of being a faithful relation of 
facts. Phe eulogy contains a hif 
torical parallel of the progreſs of 
theatrical mufic_ and poetry. P. 
Biagi has publiſhed. two learned 
works, the one on 4 Grecian Re- 
mains,” and the other on“ Athe- 
nian Decrees,” both extracted from 
the celebrated muſeum. of the Na- 
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ni family at Venice, which diſplay 


deep .cxudition; and elucidate. the 


manners of the ancient Greeks, 
They are both printed at Rome. 
The work on. 4 Tuſcan Antiqui- 
nes,” is continued at Florence, 
where volumes XX. and XXI. have 
lately appeared. P. Ildephonſa is 
indefatigable in his reſearches, and 
his knowledge and induſtry 
throws light on ſubjects that to 
perſons leſs erudite would be to- 
tally inexplicable. The Abbe Zen- 
drini has printed at Venice, Re- 
flections on the Origin of the He- 
brew Language, tending to prove 
it was not the language of Adam, 
but of the Egyptians, in whoſe 
country the deſcendants of Jacob 
remained four hundred years. At 
Rome a courſe of philoſophy un- 
der the title of Philoſophic Diſ. 
ſertations,” by the Abbe Laſcaris, 
is publiſhing, the firſt, and ſecond 
volumes have ared. The ce- 
lebrated Abbe Giordani has pubs» 
liſhed - “ Memoirs of Alexander 
Sforza, well authenticated, and 
curious; they are printed at Peſoru. 
Abbe Carli, ſecretary of the Royal 
Society of Mantua, has written two 
diſſertations, the one on the Ar- 
gonaut Expedition,” and the ather 
on. an Antique Baſſo Relievo, 
repreſenting the Medea of Euripi · 
des, preſerved in the Academy's 
muſeum. The fourth valume, con- 
taining the Bafſo Relievos af the 
Muſeum of the Capitol at Rome, 
has appeared, and is one of the moſt 
magnificent works of the age, for 
which-aniiquaries, artiſts, and con- 
noifleurs, bave been impatiently 
waiting theſe thirty. years. 
From Italian literature, we muſt 
now proceed to the French, which 
we ſhall paſs over as briefly as pot- 
{:ble. Our want of room will not 
ſuffer us. to pay all the attentiou 
to che numerays works that ings 
3 OR 
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antd, and terrified by Wb inquid- 


dom has. produced ' which thoſe 
works might merit. The Abbé 
Proyart has written the . Hiſtory of 
Staniſlaus, I. King of Poland.“ 
IIis materials are ſaid to be good, 
his ſtyle ſimple and clear ; but, from 
the extracts we have ſeen, we are 
' miſtaken if there is not a ſpirit of 
bigotry in the wark, that wall pre- 
vent its obtaining any great rank in 
the world of literature, The 
« Aeroſtatic Experiments and Me. 
moirs of M. Faujas de Saint Fond,” 
are many of them curious. The 
enquiries ſince the firſt aſcent of 
balloons, made by the learned, to 
find if ſome ſuch experuments or 
invention had never before taken 
place, have led ty various diſco- 
veries. Among the reſt we ſhall 
extract the following as curious in 
its kind. The experiments made 
at Liſbon with the Montgolfier-bal- 
loon, incited the literati of Portugal 
to make numerous reſearches on 
the | ſubjet: in conſequence of 
which they pretend that the honour 
of the invention is due to Portugal. 
They-ſay that in 1720 a Brazilian 
Jeſuit, named Bartholomew Guf- 
mao, poſſeſſed of abilities, imagi- 
nation, and addreſs, by iſſion 
of John V. fabricated a balloon in 
a place contiguous to the royal 
palace, and one day, in preſence of 
their majeſties and an immenſe 
croud of ſpectators, raiſed himſelf, 
by means of fire lighted in the ma- 
ales, as higli as the cornice of the 
building; but through the negli- 


gence and want of experience of fpl 


thoſe who held the cords, the ma- 
chine took an oblique direction, 
and, touching the cornice, burſt 
and fell. The balloon was in the 


form of a bird with a tall and 


wings. The inventor propoſed to 
make new experiments, but chag- 
rined at the railleries of the com- 
mon people, Who called him wiz- 


tion, he took the ädvſce of his 
friends, burnt his manuſcripts, diſ- 
guiſed himſelf, and fled to Spain, 
where he ſoon after died in a hoſ- 
er They added, that ſeveral 

rned men, French and Engliſh, 
who had been to Liſbon to verify 
the fact, had made enquiries in the 
Carmelite onattery,whithe Guſmao 
had a brother, who had preſerved 
forme of his manuſcripts, on the 
manner of conſtructing aeroſtatic 
machines. Various living perſons 
affirm, they were preſent at the je · 
ſuit's experiment, and that he re- 
ceived the ſurname of Voador, or 
the flying man. The Works of 
Du Val, Keeper of the Imperial 
Cabinet of Medals, with his Life, 
and Letters, will invite but "few 
people to reid them, who ſuppoſes 
that they only treat on medals and 
antiquities ; but the man himſelf 
was ſo extraordinary, though ſo- 
little known, that imagine his 
memoirs may pleaſe all readers, 
He was the fon of a poor day-la- 
bourer, au orphan at ten years of 
age, and, for want of work, obliged 
to leave his country at fourteen. 
The hardſhips he underwent to pro- 
cufe food, and acquire knowledge, 
were truly aſtoniſhing. He was at 
laſt, however, ſo far rewarded, as 
to be protected by, and live in the 
court of the emperor, at Vienna, 
with whom he was on terms of the 
utmoſt familiarity ; yet ſo little was 
he dazzled or delighted by the 
endor of a palace, that one day 
when the archducheſſts paſſed by 
him, their brother, the emperor, 
aſked Du Val if he knew. thoſe la- 
dies; to which he with naiver6 an - 
ſwered, No. I am not ſurpriſed you 
do not, replied the prince, my ſiſ- 
ters are not antiques. His life 
contains a thouſand 1ſhing and 


A ſmall 


curious particulars, 


I— —— —ʒ 
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A ſmall mythological work has 
been publiſhed at Paris, written by 
M. de Landine, entitled“ The 
Hell of the Ancients, or, A Hif- 
tory of their Infernal Deities, & e.“ 
The apologues and tales of the 
Abbe Blanchet are known in Eng- 
land, by the beſt of them having 
been already tranſlated; they are 
entitled “ Tales, Anecdotes, Apo- 
logues, &c.““ M. Savary's © Let- 
ters on Egypt,” are now completed 
in three volumes; they have had the 
greateſt ſuectſs in France, which 
they juſtly deſerred. The author's 
knowledge of ancient literature, 
aided by his travels into the bun - 
try he deſeribes, make his work 
truly valuable; „The Memoirs of 
the famous Baron de Tott“ have 
ſcarcely found more readers in 
France, than Thie Letters on E- 
gypt.” The academic collettion 
of „Select Memoirs of the moſt 
celebrated Societies in Eufhpe,“ 
printed at Paris, is ſtil} continued; 
the VII. VIII. and IX th volumes 
bave appeared. M. Berrenger has 
given à continuation of his“ Let- 
ters on Provence; they are de- 
ſcriptive of ths part of France and 
its natural productions. The IIId. 
and IVth volumes of M. Muſtel's 
„ Treatiſe on the Theory and 
Practice of Vegetation,“ are pub- 
liſhed at Rouen and Paris; the 
work is highly eſteemed, and the 
author's knowledge of apriculrure 
and gardening, have obtained 'him 
the reſpect of Europe. 
The Philoſophic and literary 
Miſcellanies'“ af counſellor Gin 
are the work rather of à labori- 
ous man than à man of geni- 
us. France abounds in pertodicat 
vorks: at preſent à univerfil col- 
lection of memdirs particularly re- 
lative to the hiſtory of France are 
coming out monthly at © Paris. 
The French journalits praiſe the 


editors hip hly for their care, judg- 
ment and taſte in the ſeie neon. 
Letters on France, England 
and Italy, by Count H. Chani- 
berlain to his Imperial Majeſty,” 
appear from the extracts we have 


en, to be written with confider- 


able taſte and intelligence. © They 
are pubHhed at Geneva and Leige. 
The Abbé Brizard has given a 
ſmall tract on the love of Henry 
IV. for literature. It had uſually 
been ſuppoſed this favourite mon- 
arch of the French was but little 
addicted to letters. The Abbe, 
jealous of the glory of the good 
king, has endeavoured to reſcue' 
his memory from the wrong which 
he conceives done to it by this 
opinion. The firſt, ſecond, and 
third volumes of a hiſtorical e 

on the Teutonie order of knight- 
hood have appeared at Paris, and 
contain a fund of hiſtorical know 
ledge, and à multiplicity of inter- 
reſting facts but little known. The 
ſecond part of the Memoirs of the 


academy of Dijon, for the year 


1783 contains many valuable me- 
moirs. The Life of Andreu 
Doria,” written by M. Richer, 1s 
intereſting from its ſubject. The 
ſame author has written the lives of 
3 Cornelius Van Tromp; 

uguay Trouin, and De Forbin: 
The famous Marmontel bas giver 
the world his “ Memoir on Lan- 
guages,“ read before the French a- 
cademy,where it met all the apphauſe 
an author of ſuch eſtabliſhed fame 
had reaſon to expect. We cannot, 
however, forbear ſaying, the learn 
ed — Cuccpeds much better 
when analyzing his own languäge 
than” thoſe of foreign nations; 
the Engliſh eſpecially, concerning 
which we dare affrrim he is fre“ 
quently erroneous,” Metlievrs" Ne 
la Chau and 4a Blond have preſent- 


ed the ennoiſſears* Witk cen fe 


cond 
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her 3 5 Pi IHP r ſuch 
as parehts, guardians and teachers 
ſhould. encourage youth te red by 


cond volume of engraved precious 
ſtones in, the cabinet of the duke 
of Orleans, which, we are in- 
formed, is with regard to the 
plates, one of the belt executed of 
the kind. M. Heſſen has print- 
ed a “ Memoir on the Art of 


Watch-making,“ with the appro- 


bation of the royal academy of 
ſciences at Paris. A quarto 
pamphlet by M. Vicq-d'azyr, 
containing the eulogies of Meſ- 
ſieurs Fothergill, Montigny, Du 
Hamel, Pringle, Dr. Hunter, and 
Sanchez, all medical men, has 
been given from ane of the royal 
n at Paris. The fourth vo- 
ume of ſermons. of father Ely ſee 
is publiſhed. The author is ac- 
knowledged to be one; of the moſt 


eloquent of the French, preachers. 


of the preſent age, and the cha- 
rater of his diſcourſes is rather 
that of reaſon, preciſion, and 
mildneſs, than of the thundering 
oratory of Bourdaloue or the en- 
thuſiaſm of Maſſillon. M. de Cha- 
banon, of Paris has given his 
countrymen A treatiſe on Muſic 
confidered in itſelf, and the rela- 
tion it bears to Words, Languages, 
Poetry, and the theatre. The au- 
thor's literary talents are well 
known, and there is little doubt 
of the value of the preſent perfor- 
mance. The XIX. and XXth. vo- 
lumes of the Abbe Berault-Ber- 
caſtel's church hiſtory appertain 
to the year 1785, and conclude the 
work. Theſe two volumes com- 
prehend a general hiſtory of the 
church from the council. of Trent 
to the year 1630. Madame de 
Genlis Theatre“ for the Uſe of 
you Perſons is known in Eng- 
and by a tranſlation under the 
title of Sacred Dramas.“ The 
high and well deſervgd reputation 
of the author leaves no doubt con- 
ceruing the merits of the work ; 


every means in. their poser. 5A 
Catalogue of the Works on Mineral 
Waters in general, and on thoſe of 


France in particular, by NM. Car- 


* * 


rexe Paris. The title of the au- 


thor would ſcarcely leave the read - 


er to imagine that a, character of. 
each work is given, but ſuch is the 
fact. „The clafſic Books of China 
collected by father Noel, 'preceded 
be, Obſervatians, Paris, volumes 
It, e The e Git 59+ 
umes were written by Abbe Plu- 
quet, “An. Abſtract, of the Life 
and Works of Francis, le Fort, 
prime Miniſter of Peter the Great,” 

he; nature of the ſubject, makes, 
this work , intereſting, it the mate; 
rials ate authentic, as they, are 
ſaid to be. To la Fort the revo; 
lutions made in, and the civiliza- 
tion of Ruſſia, may bo attributed. 
at leaſt ſo his. biographer. aflerts, 
and he has not beer; the firſt who 
made this aſſertion. La Fort was 
a citizen of Geneva. 
ſtract of the Experiments made on 


Corn, by Order af Louis XV. at 


Trianon ;“ a ſhort but excellent 
Pamphlet, printed by Moutard, 
at Paris, „ Letters by an Algerine 

aptive freed from Slavery — the 

anons of Saint Trinity, Paris.“ 
The 41 7 de Condorcet, ſo 
well and ſo deſervedly known to 
the literary world, has publiſhed 
« An Eſſay on the analytic Appli- 


cation of the Probability of De- 
ciſions by a Plurality of Voices,” 


This work beats, very juſtly, a 
high character among the French 
mathematicians. A moſt remark- 
able poem has appeared by M. de 
Piis on the imitative harmony of 
the French langug ge-. We fay 
remarkable,” becauſe in ſearch of 
harmony its author ſeems to have 

; run 


Fort was 
„An Ab- 


run into every kind of error. One 


of his chief modes of produeing 


harmony is by hari}: and eterna 
alliteration, which, though one 
of the inferior beauties of poetry, 
when introduced by a maſter of his 
art, is one of its greateſt defects, 
thus employed. M. de Pris, not- 
withſtanding, poſſeſſes conſiderable 


entnuſiaſm and invention, two of 


the firſt qualities. of a poet, but he 
has beſtowed them either 41% 64 
ly, or on a barren ſubject, 4 Let- 
ters critical and political, on the 
Colonies and Commerce of the 


maritime Towns of France, addreſſ- 
ed to the Abbe Raynal, Paris.“ 


The intention of the work is to 
controvert ſome of the Abbe Ray- 
nal's ſtrictures and opinions re- 
ſpecting France and her colonies. 

* An Account of the Works of 
Gaſper Schott Jeſuit,” by the Abbe 
de St. Leger, Paris. Gaſper Schott 
was a famous experimental et 
ſopher, and ſearcher into the ſecrets 
of nature and arts ; believed many 


fables, rejected others, and endea- 


voured frequently to- promote the 
intereſts of ſcience; he died in 
1666. M. Boifii has publiſhed 
1 Critical Diſſertations on the Jew- 
iſh Hiſtory,” by way of ſupplement 
to Baſnage. The Abbe Teſſier has 
alſo publiſhed „Experiments on 


the Smut in Wheat ;” from which 


he deduces that quick-lime is the 
only agent that can effectually pre- 
vent the difeaſe, The proportions 
are nine pounds of new quick-lime 


to about fifty quarts of water, for 


two hundred and forty pounds 
weight of wheat. © An Hiſtorical 
Account of the Genius and Cha- 
racter of the French Literati, with 
a Collection of their Sayings) and 
Literary Anecdotes,” by N. Taille- 
fer, Paris. A work uſeful to the 
collectors of anecdotes and lovers 


of biography, M. Garnier con- 


£ 
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tinues publiſhing his * Hiſtory of 
France, the XXIX. and XXX. 
volumes have appeared. One of 
the chief amuſements of the French 
at preſent, is to elucidate ſy nony- 
mous words. The Abbe Girard's 
excellent work on that ſubje& has 
long been known. A reſpectable 
rival has lately riſen; the Abbe 
Roubaud has publiſhed “ French 
Synonymes,” in four volumes, and 
his work has met the applauſe of 
his nation, The 4 Adventures of 
Friſo“ is a French tranſlation from 
a Dutch epic poem, A ſmall tract 
called * An Eſſay on Love,” print- 
ed at Amſterdam, but to be had at 
Paris likewiſe, is ſaid to be a work 
of taſte, feeling, and philoſophy. 
Caroline of Lichtfield” is a novel 
that has deſervedly had the greateſt 
ſucceſs in France; it has already 
run through ſeveral editions, and 
its beſt property is, that while it 
delights the mind and affects the 
heart, it does no injury to moral 
conduct ; but on the contray, in- 
ſpires a true and fincere love of 
virtue. It is already known in 
England by a tranſlation. Hiſto- 
rical and Critical Memoirs of the 
lite and writings of Voltaire, is 
another tranſlation from the French 
of a very entertaining and authen- 
tic work. | 


* 

Spaniſh literature though it does 
not ſtand ſtill, makes not the rapid 
advances that might be wiſhed. 
The means of procuring Spaniſh 
books being few, we ſhall juſt give a 
li of ſuch as have come to our 
knowledge, The firſt volume of a 
« Hiſtory of the European Colo- 
nies,” 24 Odoardo Mala de Luque, 
that is to ſay, the anagram being in- 
232 the duke of Almodovar, 
ſaid to be # good work. © Eſſuĩ of a 
Spaniſh Library,” or rather on 
Spaniſh literature, volume the firſt, 


by 
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by Don Sempere, contains, as far 
as it goes, a good account of Spa- 
niſh authors and their progreſs in 
the arts and ſciences. © Rudi- 
ments of Naval Tactics,” by Don 
Salazar. The“ Poems Don 
Valdez ;?* „A Volume of New 
Comedies; © A Collection of 
Chronicles, or Memoirs on Spaniſh 
Hiſtory,” many of them from ſcarce 
MSS, „ Odes” by Leon D'Ar- 
roixal, All the above are publiſh- 
ed at Madrid. Political, Mili- 
tary, and Moral Inſtructions,“ by 
Don Copons, printed at Murcia. 
« A Tract on the Art of making 
Wine,“ by Don Joſeph Navaro, 
Barcelona; „ Diſcourſes read be- 
fore the Royal Society of Oviedo,“ 
Madrid. Memoirs of the econo- 
mical Royal Society of Majorca,“ 


rinted at Palma, in the iſland of 
jorca. The above are the pub- 
lications come to our knowledge, 
befides which there is a “ Periodi- 
cal Journal“ publiſhed at Madrid 
monthly, containing meteorolo- 
ical, medical, and chirurgical ob- 
ryations ; an account of what 
in the royal academy of Ma- 
drid; theſes and other ſcholaſtic 
exerciſes of the univerſities ; a de- 
ſcription of the feſtivals, religious 
and others; extracts of royal e- 
dicts; a liſt of theatrical exhibi- 
tions; accounts of fires, new build- 
in and other temporary mat- 
— z together with 4 lit & new 
publications, but without any cha- 
racer of them whatever: ſuch are 
the contents of this journal, 
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